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might  lead  the  USSR  to  use  armed  forces  as  a political  instrument  in  the  future 

Soviet  armed  forces  were  used  as  a political  instrument,  as  defined,  on 
187  occasions  between  June  1944  and  June  1979.  Soviet  mllitaT.7  units  were  used' 
coercively  in  155  or  roughly  four-fifths  of  these  actions.  In  the  remaining 
32  operations,  cooperative  political-military  diplomacy  was  practiced.  Tv/o- 
fifths  of  the  total  number  of  Incidents  took  place  between  1967  and  1979. 

Soviet  armed  forces  were*  rr  uncertain  means  for  achieving  specific  politl 
cal  objectives  abroad.  The  occuirenca  of  positive  outcomes  in  incidents  and 
their  retention  for  at  least  a few  years  varied  greatly  with  contextual  circum- 
stances and  with  how  Soviet  military  power  was  utilized.  The  realization  of 
favorable  outcomes  of  a broader  quality  Important  to  Soviet  interests  also  was 
problematic. 

As  a discrete  political  instrument,  Soviet  military  power  was  little  short 
of  a flop  when  it  was  used  in  specific  instances  to  intimidate  regimes  not  to 
the  Kremlin's  liking  in  Eastern  Europe.  To  reverse  political  change  in  this 
region,  military  suppression  and  its  accompanying  rev^ards  and  costs  were  neces- 
sary. Moscow  did  achieve  its  operational  objectives  vis-a-vis  Peking  in  the 
1969  crisis  with  China,  but  many  months  of  military  activity  elapsed  first  and 
the  Kremlin  finally  had  to  raise  the  possibility  of  waging  nuclear  war.  By 
going  to  sucl.  extremes  to  purchase  a secure  border  with  China  in  the  short  term 
a dynamic  extremely  prejudicial  to  Soviet  security  and  global  interests  in  the 
long  term  was  set  in  motion. 

Cautious  and  subtle  coercive  Soviet  diplomacy  in  response  to  situations  of 
U.S. -involved  conflict  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  and  in  the  Vietnam  War  were  more 
fruitful.  In  these  affairs,  U.S.  behavior  did  conform  to  the  objectives  of 
Soviet  political-military  activities.  In  each  of  these  actions  the  use  of 
Soviet  armed  forces  was  extremely  prudent  aad  had  very  limited  goals,  however. 
The  Kremlin's  care  to  delimit  sharply  its  objectives  and  use  of  force  to  coerce 
the  United  States  during  conflicts  in  Northeast  and  South'iast  Asia,  if  success- 
ful in  meeting  restricted  goals,  was  received  poorly  by  fraternal  communist 
nations  threatened  by  the  United  States  and  wh<.  se  allegiance  Moscow  was  con- 
cerned to  retain. 

Failures  were  not  unknown  in  the  third  world  and  the  USSR  did  cot  obtain, 
as  a result  of  coercive  diplomacy  on  behalf  of  allies  there,  positions  of 
standing  able  to  withstand  serious  differences  of  interest.  And  too,  the  rami- 
fications of  incidents  to  which  the  United  States,  China  and  European  NATO 
nations  were  attentive  included  serious  debits.  Nevertheless,  outcomes  related 
to  Soviet  operational  objectives  in  the  thl;:d  world  were  by  and  large  positive 
in  the  short  term  and  were  retained  over  the  next  several  years.  Soviet 
military  units  served  particularly  well  in  coercing  antagonists  of  third  world 
allies  of  the  USSR. 

Invariably  the  USSR  used  military  power  with  great  deliberation,  and 
particular  circumspection  was  exhibited  when  the  United  States  was  an  actor. 

In  the  third  world,  where  essential  Soviet  security  interests  were  not  at  risk, 
as  compered  with  crises  In  Europe  and  along  the  Slno-Sovlet  border,  Soviet 
military  units  were  orchestrated  prudently  and  in  some  instances  with  great 
subtlety,  illustrating  considerable  tmderctandlng  of  local  sensibilities. 
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For  centuries  prl^'r  r^  r.l>-  z^'crei  x.  era  Russia  was  a major  power  in 
Eurasia.  The  militar'’^  coll-.pse  l-I  Germany  and  Jap>xn  in  the  Second  World 
War  and  postwar  weakness  of  Weste'-n  Europe  an-j  China  left  the  USSR  one  of 
two  great  povet.,  in  the  world.  However,  during  the  quarter  century  that 
f'’ll''wed  *.’o/ Id  War  II,  >‘.ue  S'.viet  Unisti  was  o.s-.>.s3.j.y  eensl-dcr-iu  inferior 
to  the  Gnit*-'t  St/.le?-  in  net  ass'i'ssmenta  of  glohel  uiD.itary  capability. 

In  these  years  the  U.'l  ed  States  was  generally  considered  dominant  in 
strategic  nuclear  forces--  and  seanower,  and  controversy  existed  about 
Soviat  and  Eastern  European  ground  and  air  capabilities  vis-a-vis  NATO. 

Thiti  is  no  longer  true:  The  'J'JSR  has  achieved  strategic  parity  and  a 
powerful  forward  deployed  Soviet  navy  now  challenges  U.S.  fleets. 
Furthermore,  from  the  late  1960s  into  the  mid“1970B,  Soviet  ground  and 
sir  capabilities  increased  markedly  relative  to  those  of  NATO  while  in 
the  east,  large  Soviet  forces  were  deployed  along  the  Sino-Soviet  border. 

Soviet  armed  forces  serve  most  importantly  to  deter  aggression 
against  the  USSR  and  to  defend  the  Soviet  homeland,  llilltary 
power  has  also  been  a critical  instrument  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  serving 
as  a means  for  expacilug  and  -preset,  vlag  Soviet  authority  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  influencing  other  coimrunist  regimes;  responding  to  actions  by  tl)e 
.-United  States,  American  allies  and  China  perceived  as  threatening  to  the 
security  of  the  USSR;  and  obtaining  favorable  relations  with  new  nations 
that  emerged  out  of  former  colonial  empires.  As  the  kremlin  has  become 
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increasingly  confident  in  recent  years  about  the  USSR’s  military 
security,  the  significance  of  Soviet  armed  forces  as  a tool  of  diplomacy 
has  loomed  larger.  Three  decades  ago  Soviet  r-iilitary  diplomacy,  as  a 
function  of  the  deployment  and  reach  of  the  Red  Army  and  its  air  support, 
extended  not  very  far  beyond  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Reality 
today  includes  an  impressive  blue  water  ns\y,  the  ability  to  move 
airborne  divisions  and  large  volumes  of  military  cargo  intercontinental 
distances  by  air,  and  the  broadsword  backing  of  a wide  range  of  nuclear 
armaments.  While  Soviet  military  power  continues  to  be  addressed  heavily 
to  Europe  and  Asia,  the  development  of  an  ocean-going  navy  and  a large 
strategic  airlift  capability  have  lengthened  Moscow’s  reach  beyond  these 
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bordering  areas  to  distant  waters  and  the  third  world. 

In  the  past  dozen  years,  Soviet  armed  forces  were  used  to  suppress 
political  change  in  Czechoslovakia,  present  a massive  military  threat 
to  China,  and  caution  the  behavior  of  neighbors  such  as  Rumania  and 
Japan.  In  addition,  Moscow  emplaced  more  than  20,000  military  personnel 
in  Egypt  to  provide  that  nation  air  defense  against  Israel;  Soviet 
air  force,  naval  and  airborne  units  played  important  roles  in  the  1973 
Middle  East  war;  naval  forces  flying  the  Red  Star  were  active  in  the 
1970  Jordanian  crisis  and  in  the  1971  IndO'-Pakistani  war;  and  Soviet  air 
and  naval  operations  Influenced  the  outcomes  of  the  1975-76  civil  war  in 
Angola  and  1977-78  Ethioplan-Somalian  conflict.  Soviet  combat  aircraft 
--also  participated  in  civil  wars  in  Yemen,  Sudan  and  Iraq,  and  Red  Star 
naval  vessels  were  on  the  scene  'luring  the  1973  Cod  War  between  Great 
Britain  and  Iceland,  the  1974  Cyprus  crisis,  the  1979  Chlna-Vletnam  conflict. 
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and  In  the  midst  of  little  noticed  internal  crises  in  Somalia, 

Sierra  Leone  and  other  nations.  While  serious  examination  and 
discussion  are  necessary  to  realize  the  range,  meaning,  and  impli- 
cations of  these  interventions,  we  need  not  go  further  to  state  that 
the  USSR  has  acquired  a large  military  projection  capability  and  has 
used  it  on  a sizable  number  of  occasions  in  its  pursuit  of  foreign 
policy  objectives  globally. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  the  Kremlin  using  armed 
forces  to  attain  political  objectives  abroad.  United  States  policy- 
makers have  turned  to  the  military  as  an  instrument  of  coercive  or 
cooperative  diplomacy  on  more  than  200  occasions  since  the  Second 
World  War.  These  actions  ranged  from  sending  a single  ship  to  visit 
a foreign  port  as  a symbol  of  American  support  of  a nation,  to  the 
crisis  deployment  of  major  ground,  air,  and  naval  units  and  the  alert 
of  strategic  nuclear  forces.  "U  Recent  examples  of  U.S.  political- 
military  operations  in  1978-79  included  the  heavily  publicized  1978 
TEAM  SPIRIT  exercise  in  South  Korea  (called  the  largest  since  the 
Korean  War)  to  reaffirm  U.S.  security  commitments  to  South  Korea  and 
Japan;  the  alert  of  airborne  troops  and  transport  by  U.S.  C-141 
aircraft  of  soldiers  from  Morocco,  Senegal  and  Gabon  to  Zaire  to 
insure  that  nation's  territorial  integrity  against  insurgents 
operating  out  of  Angola;  the  low-keyed  but  very  special  visit  by 
the  U.S.  frigate  Vreeland  to  Sosialia  after  the  Ethiopian-Somalian 
conflict  had  cooled  down;  and  the  dispatch  of  a squadron  of  F-15 
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visit  by  the  U.S.  frigate  Vreeland  to  Somalia  after  the  Ethiopian- 
Somalian  conflict  had  cooled  down;  and  the  dispatch  of  a squadron  of  F-15 
aircraft  and  then  two  AWACS  (Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System)  planes 
and  a naval  task  group  led  by  the  aircraft  carrier  Constellation  to 
reassure  Saudi  Arabia  after  the  Shah  was  deposed  in  Iran  and  Soviet- 
supported  South  Yemen  undertook  an  incursion  into  North  Yemen.  2/ 

Nor  has  political-military  diplomacy  been  the  exclusive  domain  of 
the  superpowers.  During  the  Ethlopian-Somallan  conflict,  in  addition  to 
the  USSR's  provision  of  military  advisers  and  airlift  of  large  volumes  of 
military  materiel  to  Addis  Ababa,  many  thousands  of  Cuban  fighting  men  and 
advisers  also  supported  Ethiopia’s  war  effort,  as  did  a number  of  Israeli 
military  personnel.  Egyptian  military  aircraft  were  reported  carrying 
armamenirs  to  Somalia,  which  may  have  received  further  military  aid  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  Iran  and  perhaps  even  China.  Meanwhile,  alongside  Soviet  and 
U.S.  naval  vessels  near  the  northear.t  /frican  coast  steamed  British  and 
French  warships. 

Elsewhere  in  Africa,  and  besides  the  continuing  presence  of  Cuban 
regiments  in  Angola  and  Ethiopia,  4,000  French  soldiers  and  a French  aircraft 
carrier  in  the  Red  Sea  stood  guard  over  Djibouti’s  newly  gained  independence; 
2,500  French  troops  and  a squadron  of  Jaguar  aircraft  were  helping  Chad 
check  an  Insurgency,  as  reportedly  were  Egyptian  troops;  French  fighter 
aircraft  were  intervening  against  the  Algerian  and  Soviet-backed  Polisario 
'^rebels  seeking  control  over  the  former  Spanish  Sahara  claimed  by  Morocco  and 
Mauritania;  in  1977-78  French  transport  aircraft  brought  Moroccan  and  then 
Frc.ich  battalions  to  Zaire  to  repel  insurgents  in  Shaba  Province;  and  in  1979 
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Libyan  air  force  transports  reportedly  ferried  troops  and  cargo  into 
Uganda  in  support  of  President  Idi  Amin  against  intervention  sponsored 
by  Tanzania.  W 

Africa  was  not  the  only  stage  for  these  affairs.  For  example,  in 
1977  Britain  deployed  troops  to  Belize  to  insure  its  territorial  integrity, 
and  to  Bermuda  to  help  check  racial  unrest.  In  1978  a host  of  nations 
deployed  military  units  to  Leba.  .-  * m addition  to  the  Syrian  army  and 
regu.'.ar  presence  overhead  of  l''.i:t-^ll  fighter  planes;  Venezuela  emplaced 
aircraft  In  Costa  Rica  as  a warning  to  the  Somoza  regime  against 
Klcaraguan  military  Intervention;  and  China,  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  directed 
an  assortment  of  military  signals  at  each  other  in  Southeast  Asia.  V 

The  use  of  armed  forces  for  purposes  other  than  war  is,  of  course, 
not  a post-World  War  II  phenomenon.  Great  nations  and  nations  not  so  great 
have  engaged  in  political-military  diplomacy  through  the  ages;  so  Xerxes 
spared  the  spies  in  Greece  in  order  that  they  might  report  the  awesome  power 
marshalled  by  the  Persians,  the  Athenians  sought  to  coerce  the  Mellans,  and 
the  godc  of  the  Aegeans  and  other  ancient  peoples,  we  are  told,  demonstrated 
their  powers  mightily  on  their  Ve'<'ialf  and,  at  times,  against  them. 

Like  other  nations,  the  USSR  has  conducted  its  foreign  affairs  through 
a broad  range  of  means.  Security  alliances,  treaties  of  friendship  and 
cooperation,  and  ocher  international  agreements  have  been  entered  into. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  Che  Soviet  Union’s  historic  role  in  the 
‘^tematlonal  comnunlst  movement  and  permanent  United  Rations  Security 
Council  seat.  Trade  arrangements  and  economic  aid  have  been  carefully 
contoured;  the  Soviet  media  and  scientific,  technical,  cultural  and  athletic 
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missions  have  been  orchestrar.e(l;  and  covert  activities  and  personal 
diplot&acy  have  been  practiced  regularly.  As  a consunmate  totalitarian 
state,  the  USSR,  more  than  most  other  nations,  has  exercised  these  various 
instruments  on  a tight  rein.  'Military  force"  has  been  viewed,  "not  as  an 
independent  factor  but  rather  as  a component  of  a complicated  system  of 
interaction  among  various  factors — economic,  political,  diplomatic, 
ideological,  cultural,  moral-psychological,  etc."  TJ  However,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  in  the  USSR's  revolutionary  fervor,  the  weaknesses 
of  the  Soviet  economy,  and  the  essential  imattractiveness  of  Soviet  life 
(its  Intellectual  b.'.nality,  the  continued  shortages  and  poor  quality  of 
goods  and  services,  and  omnipresence  of  authority)  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
compared  with  other  major  powers,  has  been  especially  reliant  upon  its 
armed  forces  as  a means  of  Influence  in  international  affairs. 

Soviet  Armed  Forces  and  International  Relations 

This  study  focuses  on  the  use  of  Soviet  armed  forces  as  a discrete 
foreign  policy  Instrument — that  Is,  on  Soviet  military  operations  meant  to 
achieve  specific  objectives  abroad  at  particular  times.  Before  pursuing 
this  relatively  limited  perspective,  it  is  important  to  realize  the  broader, 
multidimensional  role  of  armed  forces  in  the  conduct  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
and  their  global  significance  to  international  relations.  Military  resources 
influence  the  achievement  of  a nation's  objectives  abroad  not  only  at 
-particular  moments  in  time,  but  on  an  ongoing  everyday  basis.  The  general 
characteristics  and  continuing  deployments  of  armed  forces  are  at  least  as 
important  to  the  maintenance  of  national  security  and  success  in  foreign 
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policy  08  those  discrete  politlcal-oilitary  operations  carried  on  from  time 
to  time.  The  overall  military  disposition  of  a nation  is,  storeover,  an 
Important  determinant  of  outcomes  at  those  Junctures  when  military  units 
are  used  in  non-routine  ways. 

"Politics  is  the  reason,  and  war  is  only  the  tool,"  Lenin  wrote 
commenting  on  Clausewltz's  widely  accepted  view  of  war  being  "nothing  but  a 
continuation  of  politics  by  other  means."  £/  Armed  forces  serve  political 
ends  in  peacetime  on  a continuing  basis,  diffusely  as  they  affect  decisions 
derived  from  international  power  equations,  and  specifically  where  they 
give  confidence  to  friends  facing  unyielding  pressures  and  deter  hostile 
activity  by  antagonists.  The  military  can  also  display  a nation's 
technology  to  the  interest  of  its  economic  wares,  acquire  useful  relationships 
by  training  foreign  armed  forces,  serve  as  a symbol  of  friendship  and  trust 
via  warship  visits  to  foreign  ports,  and  so  forth.  Moreover,  and 
notwithstanding  the  conscious  use  of  the  military,  a nation's  foreign 
relations  cannot  but  be  affected  by  the  size  and  cliaracter  of  its  armed 
forces,  their  normal  deployment  and  operations,  their  reputation  in  combat, 
and  their  past  usage. 

The  significance  of  Soviet  armed  forces  to  the  environment  of  international 
relations  and  the  perspective  within  the  USSR  of  the  dynamic  taking  place  in 
recent  years  has  been  expressed  by  s prominent  Soviet  defense  intellectual  as 
follows : 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries,  by  virtue 
of  their  Increasing  military  potential,  are  changing  the  balance 
of  forces  in  the  intematicnsl  arena  in  favor  of  the  forces  of 
peace  and  socialism.  This  is  exerting  a very  sobering  effect  on 
extremist  circles  in  the  imperialist  states  and  it  is  creating 
favorable  conditions  for  achieving  the  Soviet  foreign-political 
goals  in  the  international  arena.  9/ 
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The  Foundation;  Strategic  Nuclear  Forces 

First  and  foremost,  the  USSR  is  recognized  globally  as  a great  nuclear 
power,  equaled  only  by  the  United  States  in  abil  <.ty  to  vnreak  destruction 
upon  the  planet.  The  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal,  which  affords  the  USSR  the 
status  of  "superpower,"  is  the  principal  foundation  of  the  USSR’s 
international  position  and  the  base  upon  which  its  foreign  relations  are 
conducted.  Lacking  these  armaments,  Moscow's  ability  to  meaningfully 
orchestrate  conventional  armed  forces  would  be  wholly  insecure  and  its 
diplomacy  would  not  be  greeted  so  seriously.  Looking  at  some  indices  of 
the  strategic  balance,  the  ratios  of  USSR  to  U.S.  forces  in  1978  were  1.2:1 
for  delivery  vehicles  (total  numbers  of  ICBHs,  SLBMs  and  heavy  bombers), 

0.4:1  as  concerned  force  loadings  (total  ntaabers  of  missile  warheads  and 
bombs),  and  1.2:1  with  regard  to  nuclear  throw-wei  .it  (2.2:1  counting  only 
missile  warhead  explosives) . 10/ 

Evaluating  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  in  his  1978  report  on  the 
military  posture  of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown’s  ■ 
."t  was  that  "a  rough  strategic  nuclear  equilibrium  exists  between  the 
two  superpowers  at  the  present  time.  Neither  country  enjoys  a military 
advantage;  neither  is  in  a position  to  exploit  its  nuclear  capabilities  for 
political  ends.  The  situation  is  one  of  standoff  or  stalemate.  Mutual 
strategic  deterrence  and  essential  equivalence  are  in  effect."  11/ 

As  a consequence  of  this  rough  strategic  parity,  which  the  USSR  built 
.up  to  slowly,  the  United  States’  preparedness  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
the  Soviet  Union  in  retaliation  for  Soviet  aggression  against  American  allies 
was  doubted  by  many;  U.S.  policymakers  appeared  to  become  more  fearful  of 
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provoking  conventional  military  confrontations  with  Moscow;  and  the  United 
States  came  to  accept  a Soviet  role  in  international  affairs  globally. 

American  allies  were  made  more  doubtful  about  what  they  could  expect  from 
the  United  States  in  crises,  Soviet  allies  were  made  more  confident,  and  all 
nations  were  given  reason  to  accord  Soviet  positions  Increased  respect. 

But  while  the  USSR  has  closed  the  gap  in  strategic  forces  with  the 
United  States  only  during  the  past  decade,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  presented  itself  to  the  world  as  a nuclear  power  and 
derived  political  advantage  from  this  stature  throughout  siost  of  the  post- 
Uorld  War  II  era.  The  USSR  carried  out  its  first  atomic  weapon  test  in  19A9 
and  detonated  a thermonuclear  device  in  1953.  Although  bomber  aircraft  able 
'wO  make  round-trip  flights  to  the  United  States  (the  MYA-A  Bison  and  TU-20 
Bear)  became  available  only  in  1936-57,  medium-range  Soviet  aircraft,  able 
to  make  one-way  journeys  to  North  America  as  well  as  round-trip  flights  to 
Europe  and  Japan,  were  deployed  beginning  in  1948.  12/  The  threat  of  nuclear 
war  directed  at  U.S.  allies  in  Eurasia  was  further  reinforced  by  the 
deployment  of  HRBMs  in  the  USSR  beginning  in  1955.  13/ 

Moscow's  termination  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  monopoly  and  then  nuclear  threat 
to  Western  Europe  occasioned  or  reinforced  a series  of  defense  decisions  by 
the  West  in  the  early  and  mid-1950s  having  major  foreign  policy  and  other 
political  implications.  Already  at  this  time,  when  the  United  States 

still  retained  a large  lead  over  the  USSR  in  strategic  capability,  anxiety 
developed  that  "the  two  nuclear  forces  would  now  deter  each  other  and  cancel 
each  other  out  - while  Soviet  ground  forces  were  free  to  roll  westward."  _^/ 
Western  concern  was  further  raised  by  analyses  suggesting,  "on  the  basis  of 
existing  production  rates  and  expected  expansion  of  Industrial  capacity,"  a 
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two-to-one  Soviet  advantage  over  the  United  States  in  long-range  bombers 
by  the  end  of  the  1950s.  16/ 

The  launch  of  Sputnik  1 in  October  1957,  succeeding  Soviet  space  shots, 
and  Moscow's  claims  about  the  progress  of  its  ICBM  program  were  in  the  end 
overplayed  by  Nikita  Khrushchev,  but  in  the  interim — ^between  1957  and  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis — Soviet  diplomacy  benefited  mightily  from  the  improved 
image  of  USSR  military  power  brought  about  by  these  achievements  and 
accompanying  Soviet  rhetoric.  With  the  United  States  widely  perceived  to  be 
five  years  behind  the  USSR  in  space  and  missile  technology,  the  Soviet  Union 
seemed  to  many  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  cold  war.  Western 
Europeans  saw  the  USSR  gaining  great  military  advantage  over  the 

United  States  and  Americans  worried  about  the  "missile  gap."  While 
morale  in  the  West  sagged,  Soviet  allies  and  friends  in  the  third  world  had 
their  confidence  buoyed.  Western  governments,  although  less  pessimistic  than 
their  cltlzenc,  became  less  confident.  Horellck  and  Rush  have  written  about 
the  U.S.  reaction  as  follows: 


Being  uncertain  about  the  strategic  nucleer  balance,  the 
West  found  it  difficult  to  assess  the  aims  of  particular  Soviet 
moves.  Whereas  the  Soviet  leaders  could  plan  their  initial  moves 
with  confidence  thai.  they  ran  no  risk  of  provoking  war,  the  United 
States  leaders  were  uncertain  as  to  the  risks  involved  in  various 
alternative  countermoves  and  therefore  felt  constrained  to  respond 
cautiously.  This  caution,  in  turn,  strengthened  Soviet  reliance 
on  American  restraint  in  the  cold  war  and  increased  the  USSR's 
confidence  that  it  could  control  the  risk  of  war  steming  from  its 

^ ^ ^ m 1 fi  / 

At  least  partly  in  reaction  to  the  exposure  of  the  missile  gap,  Soviet 
nuclear  advances  were  then  xinderestimatcd  in  the  mid-  and  Iate-I960s.  19/ 
The  perception  of  USSR-U.S.  strategic  parity  in  the  1970?r  developed,  it 
would  seem,  principally  as  a result  of  the  USSR's  continuing  deployment  of 
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ICBMs  and  nlssile-carivying  aubmarines  after  the  United  States  set  limits 
upon  the  size  of  its  strategic  forces.  Whereas  44  percent  of  those 
interviewed  in  a poll  in  Britain  in  early  1963  believed  the  USSR  to  be  at 
least  "equal"  to  the  United  States  in  "strength  in  nuclear  weapons,"  40 
percent  saw  this  to  be  the  case  in  ttid-1971.  The  respective  percentages 
in  similar  polls  taken  at  these  sane  times  were,  in  France,  49  percent  and 
36  percent,  and  in  West  Germany,  37  percent  and  35  percent.  By  contrast, 
in  early  1977  63  percent  of  those  polled  in  Britain,  58  percent  in  France, 
and  60  percent  in  West  Germany  perceived  the  USSR  "equal"  or  "ahead"  of  the 
United  States  in  nuclear  strength.  Tnls  change,  together  with  perceptions 
of  increased  Soviet  conventional  military  power,  no  doubt  had  much  to  do 
with  Incrctased  NATO  coticern  about  U.S.  readiness  to  defend  Europe.  "How 
much  trust  do  you  feel  we  can  have  in  the  United  States  to  come  to  our 
defense?"  Between  1968  avid  1975  the  percentage  of  those  who  had  a "great 
deal"  of  trust  fell  in  polls  taken  in  Britain  from  39  percent  to  22  percent, 
in  France  from  18  percent  to  9 percent,  and  in  West  Germany  from  22  percent 
to  13  percent.  A large  decline  in  confidence  also  took  place  in  Japan.  20/ 

The  Conventional  Storehouse 

It  is  also  recognized  within  the  USSR  that  "international  relations 
have... been  greatly  influenced  by  convent lon>:'.l  armed  forces."  21/  Soviet 
military  men  entered  the  postwar  world  with  a very  favorable  reputation. 

The  retreat  before  the  Wehrmacht  in  1941-42  to  the  suburbs  of  Moscow  and 
the  Volga,  following  upon  the  poor  performance  of  the  Red  Army  in  the 
1939-40  Winter  War  in  Finland,  denuded  Stalin's  military  as  poorly  generaled. 
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ill-equipped,  and  disorganized,  and  stirred  memories  of  the  Russian 
performance  in  the  face  of  Napoleon’s  onslaught  in  1812,  Unlike  the 
French  emperor's  legions,  however,  the  German  army  did  not  enter  Moscov? 
and  then  unravel  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  halted  in  battle  and  then 
driven  back  to  Berlin  with  a vengeance.  Stalingrad  provided  a mighty 
land  counterpart  to  the  battles  of  Midway  and  the  Coral  Sea,  as  did  Kursk 
and  the  great  Russian  summer  offensive  of  194A  to  the  island  hopping  by 
U.S.  Marines  in  the  Pacific  War  and  the  Allied  landing  at  Normandy  and 
breakout  in  France. 

When  the  curtain  finally  fell  in  1945  an  incredible  seven  and  one-half 
million  Soviet  combat  fatalities  had  been  suffered,  22/  but  the  Red  Anny 
had  obtained  an  image  of  tenacity  and  resilience  in  homeland  defense 
approaching  legend;  on  the  offensive,  words  like  sledgehammer  and 
steamroller  seemed  to  describe  its  character.  While  the  Russian  soldier 
was  viewed  as  expecting  and  giving  little  quarter,  he  was  seen  in  the  end 
to  be  led  by  a competent  officer  corps  and  directed  by  talented  planners.  ■ 
Russia  appeared  unconquerable  as  a result  not  only  of  its  size,  weather,  and 
national  resistance,  but  owing,  too,  to  its  soldiers.  Directed  toward  other 
lands,  they  were  to  be  feared.  This  performance  a third  of  a century  ago 
is  still  remembered.  The  Red  Army's  reputation  was  not  harmed  by  the 
August  1945  Far  Eastern  campaign  and  t't  e suppression  of  the  revolt  in 
Hungary  in  1956  and  the  1968  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia. 

— Of  great  Impact  upon  Europe  and  Asia  since  the  Second  World  War  has 
been  the  continued  large  size  and  high  quality  of  the  Red  Amy  and,  more 
recently,  of  Soviet  Frontal  Aviation  (tactical  air  forces).  Prior  to  the 
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Korean  War,  when  U.S,  armed  forces  were  drawn  down  to  about  l.A  million 
in  nxanber,  Moscow's  demobilization  left  about  4-5  million  Soviets  in  arms.  23/ 

In  the  late  1970s  Soviet  armed  forces  manpower  totalled  roughly  3.6  million, 
including  1.8  million  Red  Army  personnel  and  another  million  in  Frontal 
Aviation  and  air  defense  forces  (PVO  Strany) . 24/ 

Whether  intended  or  not,  the  Red  Army  has  often  been  perceived 
especially  powerful  owing  to  its  large  number  of  divisional  formations,  of 
late  numbering  169,  as  compared,  for  example,  with  the  U.S.  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  which,  though  mustering  966,000  personnel,  are  formed  around  a total 
of  only  19  divisions  and  a small  number  of  brigades.  25/  This  8.9:1  ratio 
of  USSR  to  U.S.  divisions  as  compared  with  only  a 1.9:1  ratio  in  manpower  is 
explained  by  the  smaller  size  of  Soviet  divisions,  many  of  which  are  also 
kept  at  less  than  full  strength,  and  a lesser  emphasis  on  support  activities. 

It  is  debatable  whether  the  Soviet  approach  to  divisional  size  is  more 
sensible  militarily;  that  the  notion  of  169  divisions  has  often  made  a 
particularly  powerful  political  Impression  is  clear,  however.  A second 
frequently  used  index  which  has  tended  to  magnify  the  image  of  Soviet  ground 
force  power  is  the  tank  count:  Soviet  forces  are  said  to  have  about  50,000 
tanks  in  service  while  the  United  States  is  listed  as  having  only  about 
12,700  tanks.  26/  Focus  on  the  tank  in  power  evaluations  that  do  not 
seriously  consider  tank  quality,  different  strategies,  airpower  and  particularly 
anti-tank  capabilities  has  further  enhanced  the  political  Impact  of  the  Red 


Aside  from  influencing  Western  defense  spending,  the  salience  of 
numerical  indices  like  division  and  tank  counts,  which  exaggerate  Soviet 
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nilitary  power,  has  also  led  to  argument  that  Western  governments  have 
been  Induced  "to  make  important  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
accoKjnodating  Soviet  demands  that  would  otherwise  have  been  rejected  out 
of  hand,  or. . .ignored."  27/  It  has  been  argued  further  that  "in  the  case 
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of  NATO,  overstatement  has  led  to  strategies  of  desperation,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  threatened  prompt  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  effect 
of  overstating  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  Army  has  been  not  only  to  get  a 
snaller  NATO  force  but  also  to  reduce  the  incentives  for  the  NATO  countries 
to  make  the  N.\TO  armies  fully  combat  ready."  28/  But  if  certain  ways  of 
evaluating  military  power  have  exaggerated  Soviet  capabilities,  we  should 
also  not  lose  sight  of  the  central  point;  The  Red  Army,  by  any  standard, 
is  a massive  and  well-equipped  force  for  war  in  Eurasia  and  has  heavily 
influenced  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  neighbors  and  Soviet  allies  in 
their  dealings  with  the  USSR,  both  consciously  and  non-consciously,  since 
the  Second  World  War. 

The  political  shadow  cast  by  Soviet  military  power  in  Eurasia  grew 
expecially  heavy  after  the  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia  in  August  1968 
and  clashes  with  China  in  early  1969.  Not  only  were  nw  Soviet  armies 
permanently  deployed  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Far  East  and  the  tot^l  number 
of  Soviet  divisions  Increased;  Soviet  divisions  were  also  enlarged  in  size, 
new  tanks  and  other  armored  vehicles  were  deployed  in  large  numbers,  and 
mobility  was  enhanced  generally.  This  Increased  foxvard  deplo3rment, 

■firepower  and  capability  for  rapid  ooveB^ent  afforded  Moscow  a force  structure 
more  closely  aligned  to  its  military  doctrine,  which  has  emphasized  high-speed 
offensive  operations  led  by  heavy  armor  and  mobile  artillery.  29/  '/Preparedness 
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for  rapid  and  massive  military  advance  into  foreign  lands  has  made  the 
USSR's  neighbors  not  only  more  anxious,  but  also,  perhaps,  more  open  tc 
Soviet  influence.  In  the  absence  of  these  military  developments,  which 
NATO  did  not  attempt  to  counter  until  the  mid-1970s,  Western  nations  might, 
for  example,  have  been  more  demanding  in  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  negotiations  or  not  accepted  the  Final  Act 
when  they  did;  or  linked  these  negotiationsj more  closely  to  progress  in 
talks  on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions  (MBFR) . 

Accompanying  the  buildup  in  Soviet  ground  forces  that  began  in  the 
lute  . ■)60s  was  a major  expansion  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Frontal 
Aviation.  For  many  years  the  USSR  retained  large  numbers  of  World  War  II 
vintage  planes.  Not  until  the  early  1960s  were  Soviet  tactical  air  forces 
'Al  equipped  with  at  least  first  generation  jet  aircraft.  30^/  Nevertheless, 
like  the  Red  Army,  the  capabilities  of  Soviet  tactical  air  forces  were 
overestimated  throughout  the  cold  war.  Although  Red  cir  forces  lagged  in 
obtaining  all-weather  multi-pur wse  jet  aircraft  incorporating  advanced 
avionics  and  firepower  systems,  much  was  said  about  their  numbers,  which 
were  made  even  more  impressive  by  comparisons  including  only  U.S.  and  Soviet 
"deployed"  combat  aircraft  or  aircraft  in  Europe.  31/  And  though  Western 
analysts  who  looked  at  the  quality  of  Soviet  aircraft  might  have  beeti  more 
confident  than  those  who  did  not,  it  was  of  further  significance  that  third 
world  nations,  which  began  to  obtain  Soviet  aircraft  along  with  other 
“armaments  in  the  mid-1950s,  were  Impressed  by  the  USSR’s  military  technology. 

Ironically,  just  as  Sue  West  began  to  assess  Soviet  airpower  more 
meaningfully,  the  USSR  began  to  deploy  large  numbers  of  versatile  and  more 


capable  aircraft » able  to  reach  distant  targets,  penetrate  sophisticated 
defenses,  and  deliver  large  amounts  of  ordnance,  thus  reinforcing  the 
perception  of  Soviet  forces  being  increasingly  prepared  for  powerful 
offensive  operations.  Nevertheless,  while  the  West  sought  to  accommodate 

Moscow  in  the  first  half  of  the  1970s,  the  continuing  buildup  of  Soviet 
ground  and  air  forces  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  appeared  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  decade  to  lead  NATO  to  regroup  politically  and  strengthen  its 
armed  forces  and  become  more  stalwart  in  East-West  relations,  developments 


decidedly  not  in  the  USSR's  interest. 

If  the  Red  Army  and  its  supporting  tactical  aviation  mark  the  Soviet 


Union  as  a great  power  in  Eurasia,  the  forward  deployment  of  a modem  navy 
beginning  in  the  mid-1960s  and  then  production  of  a large  number  of  long- 
range  transport  aircraft  bought  the  USSR  status  as  a global  military  power 
of  rank  with  the  United  States.  Until  the  mid-1960s,  Soviet  surface 
warships  were  restricted  in  deployment  to  coastal  waters.  Operating  only 
out  of  bloc  ports  and  dependent  upon  a posture  of  invincibility  when  at  sea, 
Soviet  submarines,  which  did  ply  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  In  number,  were 
of  little  political  value.  The  establishment  of  a continuous  Soviet 
surface  navy  presence  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1964  and  then  permanent 
deployments  in  West  African  waters  and  the  Indian  Ocean  and  regular 
appearances  In  the  Caribbean  afforded  the  USSR  status  as  a naval  power  able 


to  intervene  with  conventional  military  force  on  the  world’s  oceans  and  at  1 

I 

.^•hores  far  distant  from  the  USSR.  Moscow's  widespread  usage  of  these  forces  | 

thereafter  in  crises  both  great  and  small  transformed  this  perspective  further.  | 
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Although  a number  of  older  gun  cruisert.  and  destroyers  have  been  retained, 
a large  proportion  of  those  cruisers,  destroyers  and  escort  vessels  that 
first  appeared  on  the  high  seas  in  the  latter  1960s  were  of  new  construction 
and  missile-armed.  The  political  v?lue  of  these  systems  and  the  credibility 
of  the  Soviet  navy  was  dramatically  reinforced  when  a Soviet  supplied 
Egyptian  patrol  boat  sank  an  Israeli  destroyer  with  one  missile  in  October 
1967.  To  this  impression  was  added  the  commissioning  in  1968,  of  the  USSR's 
first  air-capable  vessel,  the  Moskva,  which  combines  the  characteristics  of 
a helicopter  carrier  and  cruiser.  A half  decade  later  the  Kiev,  able  to 
accommodate  V/STOL  (Vertical/Short  Takeoff  and  Land!'  ,)  aircraft,  was 
latinched.  Despite  these  ships  having  been  designed  for  anti-submarine 
warfare  and  their  lack  of  capability  to  project  power  ashore— unlike  U.S. 
aircraft  carriers,  whose  principal  mission  is  tactical  air  support—they 
have  afforded  the  impression  of  a burgeoning  Soviet  carrier  capability  and, 
thereby,  added  to  the  USSR's  political  currency  in  international  affairs. 

Not  xinlmportant  either  is  the  relative  size  of  the  Soviet  navy. 
Although  largely  related  to  the  block  obsolescence  cf  World  War  II  built 
U.S.  warships  that  were  retired  from  service  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  it  was  thereafter  observed  by  many  that  the  Soviet  inventory  of 
major  operational  surface  combatants  was  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  33/  Soviet  navy  men,  for  their  part,  have  not  been  oblivious  to 
the  political  utility  of  warships.  Navy  commander-in-chief  and  Admiral  of 
rthe  Fleet  Sergei  G.  Gorshkov  has  written  and  spoken  frequently  about  the 
"peacetime"  value  of  navies  and  the  Soviet  navy  in  particular.  In  a major 
treatise  published  serially  in  1972-73,  he  wrote: 


The  Navy  possesses  the  capability  to  vividly  demonstrate 
the  economic  and  military  might  of  a country  beyond  its 
borders  during  peacetime. 

* * * 

The  Soviet  Navy  is  a powerful  factor  in  the  creation  of 
favorable  conditions  for  the  building  of  Socialism  and 
Communism,  for  the  active  defense  of  peace,  and  for 
strengthening  international  security.  34/ 

Of  further  importance  to  perspectives  of  Soviet  military  power  and 
the  USSR's  ability  to  e:cercl8e  Influence  in  distant  arenas  has  been  the 
development  of  a long-range  heavy-lift  air  transport  capability.  Into 
the  mid-1960s  the  Soviet  Union  lacked  an  ability  to  airlift  sizable  amounts 
of  personnel  or  equipment  to  any  significant  distance.  Production  of  the 
first  Soviet  tactical  airlift  plane,  the  AN-8  Camp,  did  not  begin  until 
1956.  The  more  advanced  AN-12  Cub,  able  to  carry  100  troops  or  20  tons  of 
cargo  and  available  beginning  about  1959,  had  a range  of  only  1,500  miles.  35/ 
By  contrast,  the  much  earlier  developed  U.S.  C-130  Hercules  could  carry  similar 
loads  over  a range  twice  as  great.  In  1967,  the  Soviet  air  force  began  to 
take  delivery  on  the  AN-22  Cock,  able  to  carry  a load  of  about  88  tons  a 
distance  of  3,000  miles.  ^/  Although  only  a small  number  of  these  aircraft 
were  produced,  as  compared,  for  example,  with  the  U.S.  C-141  Starlif ter . whlcn 
began  to  enter  the  U.S.  Air  Force  inventory  in  1965,  the  AN-22  gave  Moscow  the 
ability  to  impress  upon  the  world  the  image  of  a growing  and  serious  strategic 
airlift  capability. 

After  it  was  observed  that  the  USSR  was  not  a participant  in  the  relief 
effort  following  the  devastating  earthquake  in  Peru  in  1970,  Moscow  reacted 
'to  this  tmflattevlng  perception  by  showing  off  its  new  airlift  cappbllitv, 
transporting  disaster  assistance  halfway  around  the  world.  37/  A second 
demonstration,  of  a rather  different  sort,  ^^as  mounted  during  the  1973  Middle 
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East  war.  In  the  mid-1970s  Soviet  airmen  began  to  take  delivery  on  a 
new  long-range  transport  aircraft,  the  IL-76  Candid . This  plane,  although 
in  a class  with  the  C-141  rather  than  the  more  capable  U.S.  C-5  Galaxy . 
has  been  produced  in  large  number.  Soviet  airlifts  to  Angola  in  1975-76 
and  Ethiopia  in  1977-78  further  reinforced  international  consciousness  of 
the  USSR's  ability  to  move  troops  and  military  equipment  in  volxime  by  air 
intercontinentally.  In  summary  ntimerical  terms,  the  aggregate  lift 
capacity  of  Soviet  Military  Transport  Aviation  more  than  doubled  between 
1965  and  1977.  W 
Armed  Forces  Activities 

Aside  from  their  character,  numbers,  equipment  and  deployment,  Soviet 
armed  forces  also  make  themselves  known  and  Influence  the  environment  of 
Soviet  foreign  relations  by  their  activities.  A military  exercise  miy  be 
used  to  support  coercive  diplomacy  during  a crisis  and  in  other  instances 
to  signal  foreign  nations  of  the  seriousness  of  a specific  claim  or 
commitment.  Host  military  exercises,  though  are  carried  out  for  more 
general  purposes:  militarily,  to  practice  and  iiq>rove  the  talents  and 
techniques  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  for  war  and  to  learn  about  the 
strengths  and  wealmesses  of  doctrine  and  equipment;  and,  politically,  to 
impress  upon  foreign  observers  the  credibility  of  continuing  commitments, 
or  to  gain  recognition  for  a nation  as  a power  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Soviet  ground  and  air  exercises  in  Europe  and  Asia  regularly  show  off 
“^he  capabilities  of  Soviet  forces  and  their  preparedne/is  for  conflict. 

The  increased  forward  deployment  cf  '^^oviet  anted  forces  in  the  late  1960s 
and  their  expansion  in  numbers  and  qualitative  Impiovements  in  equipment 
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were  accompanied  by  Increases  in  the  size  and  diversity  of  Soviet  maneuvers. 
The  combination  of  field  exercises  in  Eastern  Europe,  European  Russia, 

Central  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  together  with  more  specialized  logistics, 
air  defense  and  staff  maneuvers  form  a continuous  round  of  military 
operations  which,  as  a demonstration  of  practice  and  seriousness,  reinforce 
respect  for  the  USSR  and  keep  salient  images  of  these  armed  forces  as  being 
ever  ready  for  action  and  of  the  USSR  as  a great  power.  Thus  Party  Chairman 
Brezhnev,  commenting  on  the  DVIMA  exercises  held  in  the  USSR  in  1970,  felt 
the  moment  propitious  to  declare  that  'at  the  present  time  no  question  of 
any  importance  in  the  world  can  be  solved  without  our  participation,  without 
taking  into  account  our  economic  and  military  might ’ . 39/ 

At  the  same  time,  Moscow  has  been  concerned  that  these  exercises  should 
not  alarm  the  West.  Entwined,  it  would  appear,  with  the  Kremlin's  Interest 
in  a European  security  agreement  and  other  relations  with  the  West, 
beginning  about  1973  the  Soviet  media  began  to  downplay  Warsaw  Treaty 
exercises  in  Europe.  After  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 

and  Cooperation  in  Europe  was  signed  in  Helsinki  in  August  1975,  military 
exercises  were  able  to  be  used  to  impress  the  West  and  for  confidence- 
building  Insofar  as  the  Act  called  for  the  advance  release  of  details  about 
staneuvers  and  foreign  observation.  ^1  Thus,  for  example,  an  exercise 
codenamed  BEREZINA  in  the  Belorussian  Military  District  of  the  USSR  in  1978 
was  witnessed  by  U.S.,  West  German,  French,  British,  Belgian,  Dutch  and 
"Swiss  military  observers.  42/  Of  further  significance,  Soviet  ar.d  WTO 
maneuvers  ahve  been  relatively  small  in  size  as  compared  with  those  conducted 
annually  by  NATO.  While  the  bloc  stages  exercises  more  frequently  than  does 
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MATO,  they  usually  involve  no  more  than  about  25,000  personnel.  By 
contract,  the  NATO  1978  AUTUMN  FORGE  set  of  exercises  included  the 
participation  of  more  than  300,000  troops.  43/  Tlie  point  is  not  that 
these  Western  exercises  may  appear  menacing  to  the  USSR  and  its  allies, 
but  that  Moscow  uses  this  disparity  to  its  advantage  in  propaganda 
directed  at  the  third  world  about  the  peaceful  intentions  of  the  USSR 
as  compared  with  the  West. 

Ferhaps  the  most  important  political  purposes  of  joint  exercises 
as  well  as  of  other  cooperative  activities  carried  out  by  Sovi(.t  and 
Eastern  European  military  personnel  are  the  maintenance  of  a strong  bond 
between  the  armed  forces  of  the  USSR  and  other  Warsaw  Treaty  nations, 
and  the  image  of  the  USSR  as  both  all  powerful  in  the  region  and  conmitted 
to  defending  Eastern  Europe  against  the  West  and  particularly  West  Germany.  W 
In  addition  to  imparting  a cosnon  military  doctrine  and  complete  weapons 
standardization  upon  the  bloc,  Moscow  uses  joint  exercises  to  increase  the 
identification  and  respect  held  by  Eastern  European  nations,  and  particularly' 
their  armed  forces,  for  the  USSR.  The  late  Soviet  defense  minister  and 
Politburo  member  Marshal  A. A.  Grechko,  related: 

Joint  troop  and  consnand  and  staff  exercises  play  a large 
role  in  strengthening  military  cooperation.  By  accomplishing 
common  missions  in  the  course  of  such  exercises,  the  soldiers 
of  fraternal  armies  come  to  know  each  other  more  closely,  learn 
together  the  art  of  modem  combat,  understand  better  their 
international  duty,  and  become  imbued  even  more  deeply  with  a 
feeling  of  friendship  and  respect,  and  of  mutual  trust  and 
tinderstanding.  It  can  be  said  with  complete  justification  that 
joint  exercises  are  a genuine  school  of  inviolable  friendship 
and  combat  comradeship  of  soldiers  of  the  fraternal  armies. 

They  demonstrate  the  growing  defensive  might  of  the  socialist 
states  and  motivate  personnel  of  the  allied  armies  to  defend 
the  revolutionary  achievements  of  the  peoples. 


Descriptively  accurate  about  its  pritnat^  purpose,  FRlENDSHIP-79  was  the 
codenaine  given  joint  Soviet-Czech  army  exercises  held  in  1979. 

To  offset  the  Imperial  appearance  of  Soviet  arsed  forces  in  forward 
exercises,  maneuvers  in  East  Germany,  for  example,  will  typically  include 
Polish  as  well  as  Soviet  units;  those  in  Poland,  East  German  and 
Czechoslovakian  troops;  and  so  forth.  After  Rumania  refused  to  allow 
other  Warsaw  Treaty  armies  to  exercise  on  its  soil  in  the  1960s,  joint 
command  and  staff  exercises,  to  which  Bucharest  did  not  object,  took  on 
a special  significance;  one  in  1978  saw  Rtmanian,  Bulgarian  and  Soviet 
officers  in  Rumania  being  directed  by  treaty  commander  Marshal  Viktor 
Kulikov.  A second  device  is  for  joint  exercises  to  be  directed  by 

a home  country  commander.  Thus  exercise  SHIELD»76,  held  in  Poland  in 
September  1976  with  35,000  Soviet,  Polish,  East  German  and  Czechoslovakian 
military  personnel  participating,  was  directed  by  Polish  defense  minister, 
General  W.  Jaruzelskl.  £7/ 

Joint  naval  exercises.  Including  East  German  and  Polish  warships, 
are  also  held  to  strengthen  alliance  bonds.  Soviet  navy  ccomander-in-chlef 
Admiral  S.G.  Gorshkov  has  commented: 

% 

The  development  and  deepening  of  combat  cooperation 
between  Soviet  military  sailors  and  sailors  of  the  allied 
fleets  are  promoted  by  the  improved  coordination  of  action 
among  the  naval  forces  at  all  operational  levels  and  by  the 
holding  of  joint  voyages  and  exercises,  which  have  become  a 
good  school  of  international  education. 

After  the  first  large-scale  Soviet  naval  maneuvers  in  open  waters — 
the  Norwegian  Sea— in  1961,  the  Soviet  navy  entered  on  a pattern  of  holding 
such  exercises  every  other  year.  In  the  sxnaaers  of  1965  and  1968  somewhat 
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larger  naneuvers  were  held  in  the  Atlantic  area  and  aa  the  Soviet 
aquadron  in  the  Mediterranean  expanded,  it  too  established  a prominent 
exercise  pattern.  In  1970  and  1975  worldwide  e>:ercises  were  held  (OKEAK 
'70  and  '75),  the  latter  including  operations  by  200  ships  in  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  and  adjacent  seas  as  well  as  flights  by  long- 
range  naval  reconnaissance  aircraft  based  in  the  OSSA,  Cuba,  Guinea,  South 
Yemen,  and  Somalia.  49/ 

Of  course,  expanded  naval  exercises,  like  ground  maneuvers,  new 
procurements  and  forward  deployments,  may  stimulate  further  defense 
spending  and  create  grf>ater  unity  among  nations  hostile  to  or  suspicious 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  rather  than  lead  antagonists  to  accoomodate 
Soviet  interests  and  objectives.  Where  nations  do  not  have  the  will  or 
means,  though,  they  risk  a loss  in  initiative  and  independence  in  their 
international  relations.  Thus,  for  example,  Scandinavian  nations  feel 
continued  pressure  as  a result  of  large  and  frequent  exercises  by  the 
Soviet  Baltic  and  Northern  Fleets. 

A further  contribution  by  the  navy  to  Soviet  peacetime  and  non-crisis 
diplomacy  are  routine  port  visits.  Sending  warships  to  a distant  port  to 
show  off  the  reach  of  a nation's  military  power  and  the  state  of  its 
technology  has  long  been  used  as  a means  to  impress  fsreign  peoples, 
while  the  fact  of  the  visit,  the  welcoming  of  visitors  aboard  ship,  and 
organized  good  deeds  by  sailors  going  ashore  have  bees  used  to  help  create 
.nr  reinforce  friendly  bilateral  relations.  In  additisn  to  visiting  Warsaw 
Pact  nations,  Soviet  naval  vessels  were  reported  to  have  visited  about  75 
different  countries  between  1953  and  1974,  50/  At  flxst  the  Red  Star  was 
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■een  primarily  In  northern  European  and  a few  Mediterranean  ports.  Then, 
following  the  forward  deployments  by  surface  groups  into  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Atlantic,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  West  African  waters  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  visits  began  to  be  paid  to  nations  all  along  the  Mediterranean 
littoral,  as  well  as  ones  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  South  Asia.  In  1977  Soviet  warships  paid  more  than  6G0 
visits  to  foreign  ports.  51/  This  presence  is  highly  calculated  as  a 
means  for  diffusely  supporting  the  foreign  interests  of  the  USSR.  In 


Admiral  Gorshkov's  words: 


Our  warships  are  calling  with  continuing  greater  frequency  at 
foreign  ports,  fulfilling  the  role  of  'plenipotentiaries'  of 
the  Socialist  countries. 

* * * 

The  friendly  visits  of  Soviet  navymen  make  it  possible 
for  the  peoples  of  many  countries  to  become  convinced  with 
their  own  eyes  of  the  creativity  of  the  ideas  of  Cenmunism, 
and  of  the  genuine  equality  of  all  nationalities  in  the  Soviet 
state,  and  to  gain  a concept  of  the  level  of  development  and 
culture  of  representatives  of  the  most  varied  regions  of  our 
immense  Motherland.  They  see  warships  embodying  the 
achievements  of  Soviet  science,  technology,  and  industry,  and 
establish  friendly  contacts  with  representatives  of  the  most 
diverse  strata  of  population  of  our  country.  Soviet  navymen, 
from  admirals  down  to  seamen,  are  bearing  the  truth  about  the 
first  Socialist  country  in  the  world,  about  Communist  ideology 
and  culture,  and  about  the  Soviet  way  of  life  to  the  masses  of 
peoples  of  other  states.  They  are  clearly  and  convincingly 
spreading  the  ideas  of  the  Leninist  peaceloving  policy  of  the 
Comnunist  Party  and  the  Soviet  government  through  many 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
significance  of  this  Ideological  influence.  52/ 

In  recent  years  Soviet  military  aircraft  have  also  visited  foreign 

nations  on  missions  of  goodwill.  Aside  from  special  appearances  at  other 

Warsaw  Treaty  airbases,  in  1978  Soviet  airmen  also  visited  Finland  and 

France,  for  example.  ^/  The  visit  to  France  was  paid  by  a squadron  of 
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MIG-23s  and  was  led  by  an  air  force  lieutenant  genera? , The  appearance 
of  what  was  probably  the  USSR’s  best  fighter  aircraft  and  presence  of  an 
officer  of  such  rank  indicate  the  desire  by  Moscow  to  put  its  best  foot 
forward,  as  a show  of  esteem  for  France  and  to  impress  the  French  with 
the  level  of  Soviet  military  technology.  At  the  end  of  this  visit  Tass 
reported,  pleased:  "The  French  press  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
official  visit  of  the  Soviet  air  force  units.  The  newspapers  particularly 
note  its  significance  for  the  further  development  of  traditional  ties 
between  the  two  countries  and  peoples..."  W_/  What  is  of  further  interest, 
this  visit  followed  up  ona  by  French  aircraft  to  the  USSR  a year  earlier, 
thus  pointing  up  still  another  way  in  which  Soviet  armed  forces  personnel 
are  used  to  support  friendly  bilateral  relations.  55/ 

In  addition  to  occasional  visits  to  the  USSR  by  nonallied  air  force 
units  and  naval  ve8sels~-for  example,  the  visit  by  two  Turkish  destroyers 
to  Odessa  in  1978,  56/  Soviet  military  men  each  year  play  host  to  hundreds 
of  military  and  civilian  guests  who  ere  invited  to  observe  exercises  or 
military  installations,  discuss  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  celebrate 
military  and  ether  holidays,  etc.  Thus  in  1977,  for  example,  the  commander 
of  the  Algerian  navy  participated  in  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  review  on  Soviet 
Mavy  Day  and  a U.S.  Army  brigadier  general  lectured  Soviet  officers  at  the 
Institute  of  Military  History  in  Moscow;  ^/  and  in  1978-79,  high-level 
military  delegations  visited  the  Soviet  Union  from  countries  as  diverse 
*«s  Cuba,  Syria,  Kigeria  and  Peru.  58/  Then,  too,  there  are  these  visits 
abroad  by  Soviet  military  delegations.  In  addition  to  trips  to  "fratexnal" 
countries  such  ei"  Cuba  and  Vietnam,  and  to  third  world  nations  that  purchase 
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erroaments  from  the  USSR  like  Libya  and  Algeria,  ranking  Soviet  military 
men  also  taay  be  found  periodically  in  countries  not  so  attached  to  the 
USSR.  In  1977  first  deputy  defense  minister,  General  S.  L,  Sokolov 
led  a delegation  to  Jordan,  and  in  1978  Admiral  Gorshkov  paid  a visit  to 
Sweden,  the  object  in  both  instances  being,  we  may  presume,  to  promote 
better  bilateral  relations.  59/ 

The  hosting  in  the  USSR  of  foreign  armed  forces  delegations  is,  of 
course,  entirely  aside  from  the  training  of  foreign  military  men  at  Soviet 
armed  forces  schools  and  other  facilities.  Of  the  training  given  to 
military  men  from  other  communist  states,  Marshal  Grechko  wrote:  "While 
successfully  mastering  comprehensive  ideological-theoretical,  military  and 
technical  knowledge  within  the  walls  of  Soviet  military  academies,  the 
officers  of  fraternal  countries  are  Imbued  with  a feeling  of  profound 
respect  for  the  heroic  past  of  the  Soviet  people  and  its  armed  forces,  and 
with  a spirit  of  military  friendship  and  comradeship."  60/  Such  objectives 
also  have  applied,  no  doubt,  to  those  students  from  less  developed  nations 
who  have  been  going  to  the  USSR  for  a quarter  of  a cei.tury.  Between  1955 
and  1977  41,875  military  personnel  from  several  dozen  third  world  countries 
received  training  in  the  Soviet  Union.  61/ 

Hot  to  be  forgotten  either  are  those  Soviet  military  assistance  teams 
In  other  communist  nations  and  the  third  world.  Through  1977  the  USSR 
delivered  $21.0  billion  in  armaments  to  less  developed  countries.  The 
number  of  Soviet  military  personnel  abroad  to  instruct  third  world  military 
personnel  in  1977,  when  about  $3.3  billion  in  arms  deliveries  were  made, 

■ay  be  eatimated  at  more  than  eight  thousand.  62/  Of  course,  military 
advisers  and  special  delegations  sent  abroad  as  well  as  training  and  other 
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hosting  within  the  USSR,  although  meant  to  obtain  goodwill  and  even 
influence,  are  uncertain  instruments.  Often,  things  look  better  from  a 
distance;  so  hosts  to  Soviet  military  personnel  and  foreign  military 
visitors  to  the  USSR  ma.y  sometimes  find  Soviet  behavior  and  methods  or 
the  USSR  as  a nation  less  than  appealing. 

Discrete  Political-Military  Operations 

The  procurement  and  deployment  of  large  strategic  and  conventional 
armed  forces  together  with  the  favorable  reputation  of  Soviet  military 
men,  the  high  quality  of  their  equipment,  and  their  routine  activities 
are  fundamental  to;  the  role  played  by  the  USSR  in  world  politics  on  an 
everyday  basis;  the  continuing  security  interests  of  the  USSR,  particularly 
the  deterrence  of  hostile  behavior  by  the  United  States  and  by  neignbors 
in  Europe  and  Asia;  and  the  attention  paid  Moscow  when,  from  time  to  time, 
world  order  or  peace  are  endangered  abruptly  and  the  heartbeat  of 
international  relations  zigzags  with  excitement  or  uncertainty.  Yet 
despite  the  USSR's  powerful  military  posture,  it  has  regularly  utilized 
the  military  either  as  the  principal  means  of,  or  tor  a helping  hand  in. 
achieving  specific  foreign  policy  objectives  at  particular  times.  These 
discrete  political  operations  by  Soviet  armed  forces  units  are  the  subject 
of  this  study. 

Our  interest  thus  lies  in  a middle  ground,  when  Soviet  military  men 
-were  called  upon  to  do  something  special,  between  war  and  the  routine. 

This  no  small  space  has  been  one  of  great  diversity,  both  in  the  contextual 
character  of  incidents  and  the  usage  of  Soviet  armed  forces.  In  some 
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Instances  the  Kremlin  ha%  been  faced  suddenly  by  c serious  threat  to  a 
major  interest  and  had  inly  a brief  time  to  respond;  in  others  Soviet 
leaders  became  graduall'-  .wir<  of  an  opportunity.  The  armed  forces  drawn 
upon  to  meet  these  and  the  numerous  other  circumstances  in  which  political- 
military  diplomacy  has  been  practiced  and  the  activities  of  these  units  have 
been  no  less  varied.  Soviet  leaders  have  utilized  a single  warship, 
arrayed  a fleet,  used  naval  and  air  forces  in  combination,  turned  to  the 
Red  Army,  and  so  forth  as  circumstances  have  appeared  to  warrant  and 
military  capabilities  have  allowed.  As  to  the  operations  themselves,  new 
deployments  have  been  made,  units  have  been  reinforced,  special  exercises 
and  visits  have  been  carried  out,  guns  b.ave  been  fired,  foreign  personnel 
have  been  transported,  etc. 


Definition  of  a Discrete  Political-Military  Operation 

Notes  like  the  above  provide  a feel  for  the  subject  of  this  examination 
and  mak-'*  obvious  why  some  military  activity  is  considered  a discrete 
political-military  operation  and  is  thus  of  direct  Interest  in  this  study, 
and  why  other  behavior  by  Soviet  armed  forces  units  may  be  of  no  more  than 
indirect  concern.  Yet  there  are  many  instances  in  which  this  sight  be 
unclear.  To  further  clarify  the  basic  concept  under  study,  the  following 
definition  is  offered: 

A political  use  of  the  armed  forces  occurs  when  physical 
actions  are  taken  by  one  or  more  components  of  the  uniformed 
military  services  as  pert  cf  a deliberate  attempt  by  the  national 
^ authorities  to  influence,  or  to  be  prepared  to  influence,  specific 
behavior  of  individuals  in  another  nation  without  engaging  in  a 
continuing  contest  of  violence.  63/ 

Thus,  a political  use  of  Soviet  armed  forces  was  Inferred  if  five 
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elements  were  present  in  a situation. 

1 . A physical  change  In  the  dlspostion  (location,  activity  cr 
readiness)  of  one  or  more  component  units  of  the  armeo  forces  had  to 
occur . Mere  references  by  Soviet  leaders  to  the  military  (verbal  threats 
or  statements  of  support)  were  not  enough  to  qualify.  Military  activities 
were  taken  to  inclucie:  the  use  of  firepower;  the  establishment, 
disestablishment  or  special  extension  of  a permanent  or  temporary 
presence  abroad;  a blockade;  an  interposition;  an  exercise  or  demonstration; 
tho  escort  or  transport  of  another  actor’s  armed  forces  or  materiel;  a 
visit  by  a military  \mit  to  a foreign  location;  a non-routine  reconnaissance, 
patrol,  or  survclllatice  operation;  or  a change  in  readiness  status. 

Readiness  measures  Included  changes  in  alert  status,  the  mobilization  of 
reserve  forces,  and  the  movement  of  units  toward  cr  away  from  specific 
locations. 

2.  Behind  thi.  activity  there  had  to  have  appeared  a consciousness 

of  purpose.  Only  i".  ' '•se  cases  when  a specific  political  impact  in  a 

foreign  nation  coulc  oe  perceived  as  an  objective  of  the  national  -'.ommand 
authority~that  is,  a member  of  the  Politburo — in  initiating  action,  ;('as  a 
military  operation  considered  to  constitute  a political  use  of  the  am^d 
forces. 

3.  Soviet  decisionmakers  must  have  sought  to  attain  their  objectives 
at  least  initially  by  gaining  influence  in  a target  state,  not  by 

tphysically  imposing  their  will.  Generally  speaking,  armed  forces  may  be 
used  either  as  a political  or  as  a martial  instrument.  When  used  as  a 
martial  Instrument  a military  \mlt  acts  to  seize  an  objective  (occupy 


territory)  or  to  destroy  an  obiective  (defeat  an  army).  In  abort, 
attainment  of  the  imme.'ate  objective  itself  satisfies  the  purpose  for 
which  the  force  was  used.  When  used  as  a political  instrianert,  the 
objective  is  to  influence  the  behavior  of  another  ector — that  is,  to 
cause  an  actor  to  do  soii>e  hlng  that  he  would  not  otherwise  do,  or  not  to 
do  something  that  he  would  do  otherwise.  Thus,  the  activity  of  the 
military  units  themselves  does  not  attain  the  objective;  goals  are 
achieved  through  the  effect  of  the  force  on  the  perceptions  of  the  actor. 

A . Soviet  leaders  must  have  sought  to  avoid  a sustained  contest  of 
violence  or  war.  Although  a war  may  result  from  a use  of  the  armed  forces 
which  otherwise  meets  the  terms  of  the  definition,  the  initiation  of  war 
must  not  have  been  the  intent  of  the  action. 

5.  Some  specific  behavior  had  to  have  been  desired  of  a foreign 
actor.  A use  of  Soviet  armed  forces  had  to  have  been  directed  at 
Influencing  particular  behavior  in  a discrete  situation,  or  at  least  to 

i 

have  occurred  because  of  concern  with  soecific  behavior. 


Behavior  Outside  of  the  Definition 

The  concept  of  a political  use  of  Soviet  armed  forces  utilized  in 
this  study  may  be  further  clarified  by  pointing  out  excJnded  classes  of 
military  activity. 

1.  Direct  defense  of  the  realm.  Actions  by  Soviet  armed  forces  units 
to  definitively  terminate  a foreign  threat  to  the  USSR  or  a Soviet  position 
abroad  were  not  considered  political-military  operations.  On  a sizable 
number  of  occasions  since  the  Second  World  War  Soviet  flitter  alrcrafc 


have  fired  at  or  near  £orel^;n  aircraft  claimed  to  be  flying  in  the  airspace 
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of  the  USSR  or  one  of  its  allies.  Some  of  these  aircraft  were  shot  down 
or  were  otherwise  made  to  land;  some  simply  disappeared;  others  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  reach  a hospitable  destination.  In  most 
of  these  instances  the  Soviet  action  did  not  appear  related  to  any  specific 
foreign  policy  goal,  but  rather  seemed  meant  as  a military  termination  of 
the  intrusion.  Aside  from  the  rigorous  protection  of  sovereignty,  the  most 
Soviet  leaders  seemed  to  have  had  in  mind — to  the  extent  actions  did  not 
appear  directed  by  local  command — was  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  USSR's  defenses  and  to  deter  similar  approaches  by  foreign  aircraft  in 
the  future.  64/  Likewise  excluded  from  this  examination  are  the  large 
number  of  seizures  by  Soviet  patrol  vessels  of  foreign — usually  Japanese — 
fishing  vessels  operating  in  or  said  to  be  overfishing  Soviet  claimed  or 
protected  waters. 

There  is  also  an  exit  side  to  this  class  of  affairs.  In  the  absence 
of  any  particular  political  context,  Soviet  troops  in  Eastern  Europe — 
particularly  East  Germany,  Berlin,  and  Austria  before  the  end  of  the 
occupation  there — have  enforced  rigorous  transit  checks  upon  travelers 
going  abroad,  and  shot  and  arrested  would-be  escapees  to  the  West.  In  one 
instance  in  1949,  Russian  troops  went  so  far  as  to  escort  a Hungarian 
soccer  team  in  Vienna;  in  another,  20  years  later  to  the  day,  Soviet  MIGs 
attempted  to  prevent  an  aircraft  hijacked  by  two  East  German  youths  from 
landing  at  Tegel  airport  in  West  Berlin.  65/  In  the  late  1540s  and  early 
1950s  small  numbers  of  troops  were  also  utilized  to  arrest  regime  opponents 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  to  conduct  break-ins  and  kidnappings  in  West  Berlin. 
In  virtually  alJ  of  these  incidents  the  Soviet  objective  lay  in  the  action 
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itself  and,  otherwise,  only  in  deferring  individuals  generally  in  occupied 
lands  from  acting  similarly. 

2 . The  continued  presence  of  forward  deployed  forces;  nondiscriminating 
political  deployments;  and  operational  deployments.  The  establishment, 
disestablishment  or  change  in  the  quality  of  a military  presence  aimed  at  a 
specific  set  of  circumstances  is,  of  course,  viewed  as  a political  use  of 
the  military  under  the  terms  of  the  definition.  The  psychological 
reinforcement  provided  by  the  ongoing  presence  of  Soviet  units  in  a foreign 
nation  or  distant  sea  is  not  considered  as  an  incident,  however.  Although 
Soviet  garrisons  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  continuing  display  of  the  flag 
by  the  Fifth  Eskadra  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  example,  may  be  of  great 
Importance  to  Soviet  foreign  policy,  these  steady-state  deployments  do  not 
constitute  discrete  political-military  operations.  Not  counted  either  as  an 
Incident  is  the  establishment  of  a permanent  deployment  seemingly  aimed  at 
a region  generally  and  not  calculated  to  influence  behavior  narrowly  defined 
or  related  to  an  immediate  set  of  circumstances.  Thus  while  the  creation  of 
the  West  African  Patrol  in  1970  in  response  to  a Portuguese  attack  on  Guinea 
is  considered  as  a discrete  political-military  operation,  the  establishment 
of  a Soviet  navel  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  beginning  in  1968  is  not. 

Falling  further  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  definition  are  deployments  of 
newly  developed  weapons  and  force  changes  that  seemed  to  have  as  their 
primary  purpose  strategic  nuclear  deterrence  or  the  Improvement  of  war- 
•fighting  capabilities— for  example,  the  siting  of  land-based  ICBMs,  the 
launching  of  ballistic  missile  submarines,  the  deployment  of  surface 
combatants  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  the  modeniization  of  ground  forces  in 
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Europe.  A distinction  is  also  made  between  the  emplacement  of  forces 
abroad  to  support  a foreign  nation  and  the  acquisition  of  a military  base 
to  improve  the  operational  effectiveness  of  Soviet  armed  forces.  Whereas, 
for  example,  the  Soviet  air  defense  of  Egypt  in  the  early  1570s  is 
considered  an  incident,  the  use  of  a Cuban  airfield  by  Soviet  long-range 
naval  reconnaissance  aircraft,  enhancing  Soviet  surveillance  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  is  not  so  regarded. 

3.  Routine  Military  Activities.  Most  military  exercises,  visits  and 
surveillance  operations  form  part  of  a normal  pattern  of  activity  to 
maintain  or  Improve  combat  abilities  and  are  not  conducted  to  achieve 
measured  political  objectives  at  definite  times.  While  the  political 
purposes  they  may  serve  are  diffuse,  they  are  sufficiently  explained  by 
continuing  military  concerns — to  be  better  prepared  for  conflict,  to  obtain 
information  about  antagonists,  and  for  naval  vessels  to  take  on  supplies 
and  obtain  shore  leave  for  personnel.  Following  this  line,  we  also  do  not 
consider  as  a political  use  of  the  armed  forces  Soviet  monitoring  and 
harassment  of  Western  naval  operations  on  the  high  seas;  airborne,  seaborne, 
and  satellite  intelligence-gathering  activities;  overflights  of  foreign 
territory  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  testing  readiness  and  defenses;  or 
approaches  to  foreign  military  and  civilian  aircraft  in  international 
airspace. 

4,  Goodwill  Diplomacy.  In  addition  to  excluding  %usines8”  visits  by 
.^viet  warships  to  foreign  ports  that  are  carried  out  as  a cost-effective 
means  of  maintaining  forward  deployments,  we  further  do  not  consider  most 
cf  those  appearances  the  Soviets  term  "friendly  imofficial"  or  "official 


goodwill"  visits.  66/  While  purposes  of  logistic  support  and  crew  rest 
also  nay  be  served  by  these  latter-temed  visits,  these  are  carried  out 
primarily  as  an  expression  of  friendship  to  the  host  nation  and  are  meant 
to  facilitate  Soviet  dlplouiacy  and  bilateral  relations.  They  fall  outside 
the  definition,  however,  insofar  as  their  purpose  is  general  and  not  geared 
toward  Influencing  particular  foreign  behavior  or  a precise  situation  abroad. 

Also  of  this  sort  are  disaster  relief  operations  by  Soviet  military  men, 
who  have  assisted  in  the  wake  of  natural  calamities  in  Eastern  Europe  and  who 
flew  aid  to  Peru  after  the  1970  earthquake  there.  Humanitarian  interests 
aside,  these  actions  to  relieve  suffering  may  be  carried  out  with  a political 
result  in  mind;  namely,  the  establishment  or  reinforcement  of  friendship  and 
of  a positive  image  of  the  USSR.  Still,  they  are  not  meant  to  achieve 
particular  foreign  policy  goals.  b7/  The  same  may  be  said  about  most  arms 
transfer  agreements  and  the  sending  abroad  of  military  training  teams,  staff 
advisers,  skilled  technical  personnel  and  construction  directors,  the 
practice  of  which  may  be  dated  back  tc  Lenin's  day  when  military  assistance 
was  given  to  Ataturk  and  the  Kuomintang,  as  well  as  to  Iran,  Turkey  and  the 
German  Reichswehr.  68/  Although  these  actions  may  be  important  to  the 
success  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  are  clearly  meant  to  support  diplomacy, 
they  are  usually  not  aimed  at  achieving  specific  objectives  in  time.  More 
fundamentally,  though,  an  arms  transfer  is  not  an  operation  carried  out  by 
armed  forces  units;  nor  in  the  sense  of  interest  here  are  those  military 
'‘assistance  activities  of  Soviet  military  personnel — our  focus  being  on 
actions  by  Soviet  operational  coobat  and  combat  st^ort  units.  Hence  we  do 
not  consider  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  any  Soviet  arms  sales  or  military 
assistance  activities. 
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5.  Non-mllltary  Operations.  To  further  assure  clarity,  it  is, 
perhaps,  also  useful  to  relate  that  our  interest  lies  only  in  actions 

by  uniformed  military  units.  Excluded  on  this  ground  are  covert  activities 
in  foreign  nations,  the  transport  of  armaments  and  foreign  military 
personnel  by  civil  aircraft  and  merchant  vessels,  and  violent  actions  by 
Soviet  civilians  abroad — for  example,  the  illegal  landing  in  1956  by  30 
Soviet  herring  fishermen  in  the  ShefclJnd  Isjnnds  in  .y.arch  of^  one  of  their 
number  seeking  political  asylum  in  Great  Britain.  69/ 

6.  Statements  about  Soviet  Military  Power.  Kremlin  leaders  and  the 

Soviet  media  often  make  reference  to  Soviet  military  power  in  statements 
of  warning  to  antagonists  and  support  for  friends.  Nikita  Khrushchev  was 
a practitioner  of  "rocket  'i-attllng,"  as  it  was  called  during  the  cold  war. 
Although  Soviet  statements  about  the  USSR’s  military  power  generally  have 
not  been  as  strident  during  the  Brezhnev  era— as  much  the  result,  perhaps, 
of  the  USSR's  real  Increase  in  military  capabilities  as  of  a consciously 
changed  style  of  diplomacy — references  to  Soviet  armed  forces  continue  to 
be  made  by  Moscow  routinely  as  well  as  in  crises.  course,  are 

Interested  in  the  coupling  of  a verbal  or  written  statement  about  Soviet 
military  power  with  a discrete  military  operation  aimed  at  achieving  specific 
foreign  policy  objectives.  A statement  alone,  though,  is  cot  considered  a 
discrete  political-military  operation.  To  qualify  as  an  Incident,  an 
element  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  USSR  must  have  been  alerted  or  redeployed, 

*or  have  performed  some  special  activity  aimed  at  attaining  a political  goal. 
Caveats  and  Sources 

Notwithstanding  the  exclusion  by  definition  of  these  other  forms  of 
Soviet  behavior  as  discrete  political-military  operations  and  thus  as 
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incidents  of  direct  interest  in  this  study,  virtually  all  of  these  types 
of  activity  ere  taken  up  to  some  extent  as  necessary  background  or  as 
actions  related  to  instances  vhen  Soviet  armed  forces  units  were  used  as 
a discrete  political  instrument.  On  a number  of  occasions,  moreover,  a 
form  of  activity  normally  excluded  was  taken  to  constitute  an  incident — 
for  example,  vhen  Soviet  military  units  visited  foreign  nations,  attacked 
Western  aircraft,  imposed  special  transit  controls  or  seized  Japanese 
fishermen  as  part  of  a particular  foreign  policy  campaign  aimed  at 
achieving  specific  goals  abroad. 

Also  Included  as  incidents  are  several  Instances  %fhen  Soviet  naval 
ships  were  used  to  clear  blocked  waterways  in  third  world  countries  in  the 
wake  of  a major  military  conflict.  Moscow  seemed  to  have  relatively 
specific  foreign  policy  objectives  and  international  politics  appeared  very 
much  at  play  in  these  situations,  as  compared,  for  example,  with  relief 
operations  following  natural  disasters.  At  quite  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  we  also  consider  as  incidents  the  suppression  of  d'ssidence  in  ' 
East  Germany  in  1953  and  in  Hungary  in  1956.  Although  the  USSR,  in  the  end, 
did  impose  its  will  by  physical  force,  it  did  not  enter  into  a war  or 
sustained  contest  of  violence  with  foreign  armed  forces  in  these  incidents. 
Tite  Kremlin  probably  also  was  hopeful  that  the  Initial  appearance  of  Red 
Army  formations  or  relatively  small  doses  of  violence  would  suffice  and, 
later,  saw  the  use  of  firepower  as  a caution  to  areas  of  East  Germany  and 
•Hungary  not  in  revolt.  Unable  thus  to  discount  a Soviet  concern  to  use  the 
military  to  "influence"  behavior  in  these  two  Instances,  we  include  them 
and  consider  the  use  of  force  in  these  incidents  representative  of  the  limit 
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able  to  be  tolerated  by  our  definition  of  a political  uee  of  the 


military. 


Readers  will  recognize  that  while  the  above  definition  and  elaboration 


are  necessary  to  the  isolation  of  that  colony  of  events  sharing  features  of 


critical  interest,  considerable  care  and  attention  to  detail  were  necessary 


for  navigating  this  course.  In  several  instances  there  was  no  escaping  a 


need  to  make  close  judgment  calls  about  whether  a certain  activity  did  or 


did  not  qualify  as  an  incident.  And  like  the  sound  offered  by  different 


but  competent  musicians  playing  from  the  same  score,  interpretations  of 


complicated  notes  may  vary.  The  argument,  however,  is  that  those  who  would 


take  the  time  and  repeat  this  research  effort  would  arrive  at  a list 


extremely  similar,  although  not  necessarily  identical,  to  the  list  of 


incidents  presented  in  Appendix  A.  71/ 


A wide  variety  of  sources  were  utilized  to  determine  the  occurrence  of 


incidents.  The  materials  Inspected  included  studies  of  Soviet  foreign 


relations  and  crisis  behavior,  histories  of  Soviet  military  actions. 


regional  and  national  political  histories,  surveys  and  chronologies  of 


international  events,  memoirs  by  political  and  military  leaders,  and 


unclassified  and  declassified  U.S.  government  records.  No  classified  records 


of  any  sort  were  examined.  Appendix  B presents  the  complete  bibliography  of 


materials  considered  as  potential  sources  of  Incidents  or  of  supportive  data. 


It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  or  not  Soviet  political  uses  of  the 


‘military  other  than  those  that  were  determined  to  have  occurred  have  gone 


unrecorded,  are  recorded  only  in  classified  documents,  or  did  not  appear  in 


the  materials  examined.  The  amomt  of  effort  expended  in  the  incident  search 


and  the  variety  and  number  of  sources  examined  may  give  readers  confidence 
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that  a very  large  portion  of  those  incidents  recorded  in  unclassified 
materials  have  been  identified.  72/ 

In  instances  of  uncertainty  about  the  accuracy  or  veracity  of 
essential  data — for  example,  an  otherwise  unsupported  newspaper  story 
written  while  an  incident  was  purportedly  breaking— scholars  and  other 
analysts  thought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  event  in  question  were  contacted 
for  advice.  On  the  basis  of  this  support  a number  of  events  were  either 
validated  as  Incidents,  or  judged  to  have  been  less  than  real  or  as 
falling  outside  of  definitional  bounds.  Hence  we  did  not  include  as 
incidents,  for  example,  reports  about  Soviet  submarines  carrying  arms  to 
Hukbalahap  insurgents  in  the  Philippines  early  in  the  cold  war,  participation 
by  Soviet  combat  pilots  in  fighting  between  North  and  South  Yemen  in  1972,  a 
series  of  ICBM  tests  across  Soviet  Asia  just  prior  to  a visit  by  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  to  China  in  1973,  or  Soviet  electronic  warfare  being 
directed  by  Soviet  warships  in  the  Mediterranean  against  Egypt  during  the 
brief  conflict  between  Libya  and  Egypt  in  1977.  73/  Bits  and  pieces  of  data 
related  to  incidents  were  also  subjected  to  outside  scrutiny. 

If  some  incidents  have  been  missed,  these  were  most  likely  very  small 
military  operations  which,  although  meant  to  be  especially  meaningful,  were 
siistakenly  perceived  as  routine  or  normal  actions  having  no  specific  foreign 
policy  objective.  That  the  USSR  iised  armed  forces  in  n crisis  or  a crisis 
occurred  in  which  Soviet  military  units  played  a role  and  that  that  Informatloa 
'has  gone  unreported  seems  less  likely.  Also  missed,  perhaps,  were  a few 
incidents  in  which  the  sole  Soviet  military  activity  was  military  air  transport 
and  the  numbers  of  aircraft  and  flights  made  were  very  small.  A very  brief 


deployrsent  abroad  of  a very  mall  nta&ber  cf  ground  troops  or  airmen 
may,  too,  have  gone  undetected,  notwithstanding  our  search  effort  and 
ide\  tification  of  a number  of  these  types  of  cases. 

Nor  in  many  Instances  could  we  be  completely  confident  about  the 
accuracy  of  information  providing  specific  numbers  of  Soviet  naval,  troop 
and  aircraft  units.  Often  the  data  available  were  estimates  based  on 
partial  observations  and  calculation  rather  than  n«rd  2..-  comr 
Qussrical  counts.  Some  reports  were  contradictory  and  a sizable  proportion 
contained  some  degreee  of  difference.  In  still  other  instances  data  were 
puzzling  or  implausible.  Detective  work,  advice  from  others  and  the 
exercise  of  judgment  were  thus  requisite  here,  too.  To  further  increase 
confidence,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  aggregate  analysis  as  well,  the 
analysis  of  Soviet  armed  forces  usage  data  is  done  largely  in  terms  of 
categories — for  example,  incidents  involving  no  more  thar  cne  air  regiment 
versus  ones  in  which  more  than  one  air  regiment  were  utilized;  actions 
including  the  participation  of  no  more  than  one  battalion,  more  than  one 
battalion  but  no  more  than  one  division,  or  more  than  one  division;  and  so 
forth. 

On  the  basis  of  our  definition,  guidelines,  and  search  of  materials, 

187  incidents  were  identified  in  which  Soviet  armed  forces  units  were  used 
as  a discrete  foreign  policy  Instrument  between  June  19AA  and  June  1979. 

The  Second  World  War  ended  in  Europe  in  May  1945  and  officially  in  the 
"Pacific  theater  four  months  later.  By  the  latter  date  the  Red  Army  occupied 
in  whole  or  in  part  a dozen  countries  and  Stslln  had  used  this  presence  to 
lever  political  developments  in  these  nations  and  to  obtain  territorial  and 


economic  concessions  from  them.  It  also  seems  clear  that  these 
objectives  were  in  mind  before  Soviet  troops  set  foot  outside  the  USSR 
and  became  of  prime  Importance  to  Moscow  in  bilateral  relations  as  soon 
as  foreign  areas  were  cleared  of  Axis  military  forces.  Because  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  when  Soviet  forces  in  a country  began 
to  turn  from  the  task  of  fighting  to  the  role  of  political  guarantor,  we 
use  as  the  beginning  dates  of  these  incidents  the  month  and  year  in  which 
Red  Army  troops  first  entered  a foreign  country.  Using  this  guideline, 
Soviet  political-military  diplomacy  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
may  be  said  tc  have  been  practiced  first  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the  sunner 
of  1944.  June  1944  marks  the  entry  of  the  Red  Army  into  parts  of  pre-war 
Poland  and  Finland  that  were  soon  to  become  sovereign  USSR  territory. 

June  1979  represents  an  arbitrary  cutoff  date  necessarily  imposed  upon 
the  research  effort. 

Goals  and  Paths  of  the  Analysis 

The  goals  of  this  study  are:  to  determine  the  historical  record  of  the 
use  of  Soviet  armed  forces  as  a political  instrument  since  the  Second  Wor.ld 
War — that  is,  to  Identify  and  describe  the  political  context  of  incidents 
and  related  Soviet  armed  forces  usage;  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
USSR’s  readiness  to  use  military  power  in  the  pursuit  of  foreign  policj- 
objectives  and  willingness  to  accept  risks  in  doing  so;  to  reach  conclusions 
about  the  short-  and  longer-term  utility  of  political-military  operations  to 
-Soviet  Interests  and  foreign  policy  goals;  and  to  realize  the  inplicatlons 
of  this  Soviet  behavior  for  U.S.  interests  and  American  foreign  and  defense 
policies. 
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Chapter  two,  which  presents  an  aggregate  analysis  of  the  187 
incidents  identified  within  the  perioc.  examined,  provides  a sxjmmary 
overview  of  constancy  and  change  in  the  circvmstances  drawing  discrete 
Soviet  political-militari’  operations,  the  types  of  amed  forces  used 
by  Moscow,  and  the  activities  of  those  units.  Chapters  three  through 
five,  which  also  look  back  in  time  at  the  use  of  Soviet  armed  forces  as 
a foreign  policy  instrument  before  World  War  II,  elaborate  on  this 
analysis  and  discuss  the  significance  of  discrete  coercive  operations 
with  reference  to  Soviet  expansionary  behavior  and  the  defense  of 
communist  regimes,  the  secutity  of  the  USSR,  and  influence  in  the  third 


world.  These  chapters  also  discuss  the  pertinence  of  Soviet  historical 
I meanories,  political  change  within  the  USSR,  the  structure  of  international 

t 

j?  relations,  developments  in  Soviit  military  capabilities,  the  significance 

of  prior  Kremli  commitments  and  related  rhetoric,  and  Soviet  thinking 
about  the  political  use  of  the  military. 

Part  two  presents  eight  sets  of  case  studies  donv?  by  specialists,  to 
obtain  a micro-understanding  of  the  phenomenon  under  examination  and  an 
in-depth  foundation  for  reaching  conclusions  about,  first,  the  utility  of 
discrete  political-military  operations  to  Soviet  interests  and  foreign 
policy  objectives,  «id  second,  the  implications  of  this  diplomacy  for  U.S. 
interests  and  behavior  abroad.  Each  analyst  was  asked  to  carry  out  in-depth 
examinations  of  two  or  more  incidents  and  to  compare  them  with  reference  to 


Soviet  diplomacy;  (4)  the  role  of  third  parties;  (5)  outcomes  of  incidents 
and  their  relationship  to  the  USSR’s  use  of  armed  forces;  (6)  implications 
for  Soviet  and  U.S.  interests  and  foreign  and  defense  policies. 

The  key  interest  in  the  process  of  selecting  sets  of  incidents  for 
examination  was  to  obtain  diversity  in  situational  context  and 
sti’ucture  and  in  Soviet  armed  forces  usage.  Those  characteristics  of 
special  concern  and  the  exemplary  incidents  chosen  included  the  presentation 
of  direct  threats  to  the  security  of  the  USSR  (the  Sino-Soviet  border 
conflict)  and  Soviet  authority  in  Eastern  Europe  (crises  in  Hungary, 

Poland  and  Czechoslovakia);  situations  in  which  major  U.S.  armed  forces 
elements  were  turned  to  (the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars;  the  Pueblo.  EC-121  and 
1976  crises  on  the  Korean  Peninsula;  and  the  1967  and  1973  wars  in  the 
Middle  East);  third  world  situations  in  wnich  U.S.  armed  forces  did  not 
play  a role  (the  Egyptian-Israeli  conflict  in  1969-70,  and  insurgencies  in 
Sudan  and  Iraq  in  the  early  1970s;  the  Angolan  civil  war  and  Ethiopian- 
Somalian  conflict;  and  two  West  African  crises  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s).  These  different  sets  also  display  diversity  in  regional  setting, 
level  of  initial  local  violence,  end  the  types  of  Soviet  armed  forces 
utilized  and  their  activities.  Another  concern  was  to  focus  on  incidents 
in  the  nost-Klirushchev  era.  Exceptions  were  made  for  the  Korean  War  and 
the  1956  revolts  in  Hungary  aud  Poland  to  allow  pairings  with  later  events 
of  great  interest— the  Vietuim  War  and  the  1968  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia, 
--respectively.  An  understandijag  of  the  USSR's  use  of  force  in  these  earlier 
incidents  is  also  relevant  to  continuing  concerns  about  similar  types  of 
crises  that  might  occur  again  in  those  same  places.  74/ 
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VThile  each  different  set  of  cases  was  selected  with  an  eye  toward 


diversity,  the  individual  cases  that  were  joined  to  comprise  each  set 


were  chosen  from  the  perspective  of  obtaining  comparability,  to  the  extent 


possible,  in  circumstances  of  important  interest,  regional  location,  the 


usage  of  Soviet  armed  forces,  and  so  forth.  Hence  conclusions  are  drawn 


at  the  end  of  each  of  these  chapters  on  the  basic  of  two  or  more  experiences 


sharing  significint  commonality. 


Part  three  performs  three  functions:  First,  drawing  upon  the 


experiences  examined  in  part  two,  and  supplemented  by  ocher  incidents 


discussed  earlier  in  the  study,  an  overall  evaluation  is  presented  of  the 


effectiveness  of  Soviet  political-military  operations — that  is,  their  utility 


to  the  satisfaction  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  objectives.  Considered  thereafter 


are  the  Impllcatloris  of  this  evaluation  for  U.S.  Interests  and  foreign  and 


defense  policies  . Addressed  finally  is  the  subject  of  circumstances  which 


might  lead  the  USSR  to  use  armed  forces  as  a political  instrument  in  the 


future. 
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Chapter  2 

AN  AGGREGATE  VIEK 

The  187  incidents  in  which  Soviet  armed  forces  were  used  as  a 
political  instrument  during  the  35  years  between  June  1944  and  June  1979 
are  surely  a heterogeneous  set.  The  military  units  turned  to  by  Moscow 
and  the  political  context  leading  to  their  interjection  varied  enormously, 
ranging  from  the  timely  visit  by  a single  ship  to  Improve  relations  with 
another  nation — as,  for  example,  when  the  cruiser  Sverdlov  joined  the  naval 
procession  celebrating  Queen  Elizabeth's  coronation  in  June  1953 — to  actions 
such  as  were  taken  in  Hungary  in  1956,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  along  the 
Sino-Soviet  border  in  1969,  and  the  1973  Middle  East  war. 

To  obtain  a perspective  on  these  incidents  it  is  useful  to  examine  their 
variation  in  geostrategic  context  and  location,  the  parties  that  were  involved 
in  them,  preceding  everts,  and  the  types  and  sizes  of  soviet  military  units 
that  were  employed  and  their  activities.  Of  further  interest  are  changes 
ever  time,  linkages  to  wider  developments  in  internationa.l  relationships, 
domestic  changes  in  the  USSR  and  In  the  United  States,  and  the  strategic  and 
conventional  military  capabilities  of  the  superpowers.  A critical  preliminary 
distinction  is  that  between  coercive  and  cooperative  Soviet  political-military 
actions. 

Soviet  Foreign  Policy  and  Discrete  Political-Military  Operations 

As  an  instrument  of  diplomacy,  Soviet  armed  forces  usually  were  used 
coercively  to  deter  an  antagonist  from  behaving  differently  or  to  compel  cne 
performance  of  some  action;  for  example,  the  exercises  and  ether  operations 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1968  to  intimidate  the  Dubcek  government, 
first  to  cut  short  and  then  to  reverse  the  political  change  it  was 
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shepherding  in  Czechoslovakia.  At  the  same  time,  and  often  more  importantly, 
coercive  military  activity  may  reinforce  or  improve  relations  with  a friend 
that  perceives  this  action  to  be  supportive,  as  the  regimes  in  East  Germany 
ard  Poland  viewed  Soviet  pressure  on  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  1/  The 
provision  of  Soviet  missile  crews  and  pilots  to  Egypt  in  1970  to  defend 
against  deep  penetration  raids  by  Israeli  aircraft  reinforced  Moscow's 
relationship  with  Cairo  and  the  Arab  world  generally  as  much  as  it  compelled 
Israel's  termination  of  these  attacks. 

The  Kremlin  has  also  used  military  units  cooperatively  to  improve 
relations  with  another  nation  or  to  obtain  other  foreign  policy  objectives 
witnout  raising  the  specter  of  coercion.  At  important  junctures,  military 
visits — as  by  a Soviet  MIG  squadron  to  France  in  19,'  in  advance  of  a state 
visit  by  Party  Chairman  Brezhnev  and  Premier  Kosygin,  and  that  by  the  guided 
missile  destroyers  Boyky  and  Zhguchy  to  Boston  harbor  in  1975  to  strengthen 
detente — have  often  provided  highly  visible  signs  of  regard  and  friendship. 
Along  with  expanded  trade,  cultural  excliange  and  other  means  of  diplomacy,, 
these  operations  have  served  frequently  to  support  the  retention  or 
development  of  important  relationships.  A similar  purpose  has  been  served 
by  withdrawals  of  occupation  forces;  as,  for  example,  by  the  departure  of 
Soviet  military  units  from  Porkkala  (Finland)  and  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen 
(China)  in  1955.  Other  Soviet  withdrawals,  such  as  those  from  Czechoslovakia 
at  the  end  of  1945,  from  North  Korea  in  1948  and  from  Austria  in  1955,  have 
been  designed  to  also  achieve  the  retrenchment  of  Western  armed  forces. 

Soviet  military  men  were  used  coercively  in  155  or  roughly  four-fifths 
of  the  187  incidents  uncovered;  in  the  remaining  32  incidents  Moscow 
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practiced  cooperative  political-military  diplomacy.  This  imbalance  is 
explained  by  several  factors.  First,  there  is  much  less  alternative  to 
the  use  of  armed  forces  as  a coercive  instrument  than  to  their  usage  as 
a cooperative  means  of  diplomacy.  Economic  aid,  special  trade  arrangements, 
personal  visits  and  other  forms  of  diplomacy  have  also  been  available  to 
Soviet  leaders  for  the  improvement  of  foreign  relationships;  they  also 
seem  to  have  been  more  meaningful  as  p .ressions  of  friendship.  As  a 
coercive  instrument,  though,  nothing  is  more  meaningful  than  the  use  of 
military  power.  Second,  and  relating  to  our  identification  of  a political 
use  of  armed  forces,  routine  military  activities  were  not  considered 
incidents,  i'^nce  the  very  large  number  of  Soviet  naval  visits  paid  to 
foreign  ports  each  year  that  support  Kremlin  policy  objectives  diffusely 
.e  excluded  by  definition.  So,  too,  as  related  earlier,  are  disaster 
relief  operations  and  a •lumber  of  other  types  of  political-military 
operations  in  nonconflict  situations.  The  number  of  opportunities  for 
Moscow  to  curtail  or  terminate  occupations  has  also  been  limited. 

On  the  average,  Soviet  leaders  turned  to  the  military  as  a coercive 
and  cooperative  policy  instrument  within  the  t^tins  of  this  study's 
definition  4.4  and  0.9  times  per  year  respectively  during  the  period 
examined.  These  averages  are  not  norms,  however.  Consider  figure  2-1. 

The  annual  frequencies  of  these  two  basic  t .'?es  of  Incidents  are  better 
understood  in  terms  of  the  sub-periods  shown  in  table  2-1.  With  reference 
'to  these  eight  segments,  Soviet  political-military  operations  will  be 
examined  in  the  following  terms:  actions  to  expand  directly  the  realm  of 
communism  and  to  defend  that  community,  initiatives  to  secure  specific 
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Table  2-1 « Nimbers  and  annual  frequencies  of  coercive  and  cooperative 
Incidents  by  time  period  * 


Coercive  incidents 


Annual 


Cooperative  Incidents 
Annual 


Time  Period 

Number 

frequency 

Number 

frequ( 

June  1944-March  1946 

21 

11.5 

3 

1.6 

April  1946-May  1953 

32 

4.5 

1 

0.1 

June  1953-September  1956 

6 

1.8 

10 

3.0 

October  1956-Deceinber  1962 

29 

4.6 

2 

0.6 

January  1963-April  1567 

7 

1.6 

1 

0.2 

May  1967-November  1974 

46 

6.0 

13 

1.7 

December  1974- October  1977 

5 

1.7 

2 

0.6 

November  1977-June  1979 

9 

5.4 

0 

0.0 

a.  For  example,  29  coercive  incidents  took  place  between  October  1956  and 
December  1962,  a period  of  6.25  years.  Dividing  29  by  6.25  yields  the 
frequency  of  A. 6 incidents  per  year. 
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security  interests  in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  and  Soviet  attempts  to 
increase  or  maintain  influence  in  the  third  world.  Tables  2-2  and  2-3 
present  percentages  of  coercive  actions  by  strategic  context  and  region 
for  each  of  the  time  frames  distinguished. 

At  the  end  of  and  immediately  following  the  Second  World  War  Soviet 
military  power  was  used  in  adjacent  areas  in  Europe  and  Asia  to  expand 
the  Soviet  domain  and  to  support  the  establishment  of  communist  regimes 
loyal  to  the  USSR.  IJ  Periodically  thereafter,  and  particularly  in 
response  to  eruptions  of  independent  behavior  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Kremlin  turned  to  Soviet  military  men  to  defend  these  gains.  Armed  forces 
were  also  used  frequently  in  the  pursuit  of  security  objectives  in  the  west, 
especially  in  Central  Europe  following  the  immediate  postwar  expansion 
until  Stalin’s  death  and  after  the  restoration  of  Soviet  authority  in 
Eastern  Europe  in  1956-58  until  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Thereafter 
occurred  the  full  flowering  of  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict.  This  threat  and  . 
Khrushchev's  failures  over  Germany  and  Berlin  and  in  the  missile  crisis 
seem  to  have  led  his  successors  to  accept  the  lines  drawn  earlier  in  the 
west.  At  a later  date  this  perspective  was  reinforced  by  the  rise  of 
power  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  West  Germany.  Thus  after  the  early 
1960s,  consequential  coercive  Soviet  political-military  operations  outside 
Eastern  Europe  and  serving  important  USSR  security  interests  directly  were 
all  in  the  east,  pointed  at  China.  Soviet  military  activities  aimed  at  the 
third  world  were  first  evider''ed  following  the  1956  Suez  crisis,  but  it  was 
not  untiJ  the  1967  Middle  East  war  that  the  USSR  began  to  use  armed  forces 
to  importantly  affect  developments  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  southern 
Asia. 
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Percentages  do  not  add  to  100.0  due  to  rounding. 
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War’s  End  and  Cold  War 

In  June  1944  the  Red  Army  stormed  across  the  prewar  Soviet  frontiers 
in  the  west  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  armies  of  the  Third  Reich.  Between 
then  and  March  1946  when  military  withdrawals  were  made  from  Iran,  China  and 
Bornholm  Island  (Denmark)  and  Moscow  tempered  its  claims  to  the  Turkish 
provinces  of  Ka.rs  and  Ardahan  and  its  demand  for  joint  control  of  the 
Dardanelles,  Soviet  armed  forces  were  used  as  a policy  instrument  principally 
to  expand  the  territory  of  the  USSR  and  communist  community. 

In  Eastern  Europe  as  well  as  in  Southwest  and  Northeast  Asia  Stalin 
sought  territorial  concessions  and  political  control,  and  used  military  power 
to  support  this  design.  Beyond  territorial  aggrandizement,  which  satisfied 
many  interests,  the  Red  Army  also  served  in  Europe  and  Asia  to  assure  specific 
Soviet  security  objectives.  Of  the  greatest  importance  was  the  removal  of 
U.S.  military  forces  butting,  and  in,  what  was  taken  to  be  the  USSR's  sphere 
of  influence,  Stalin  refrained  from  attempting  to  establish  puppet  governments 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and  China  immediately  after  the  war. 

Instead,  Soviet  and  U.S.  troops  were  withdrawn  jointly  from  Czechoslovakia  in 
December  1945  and  from  China  in  early  1946,  and  from  Austria  eventually  in 
1955.  In  Germany,  where  Soviet  interest  was  strongest,  Stalin  decided  only 
in  1947-48  on  a course  of  full  control  and  imposition  of  Soviet-style  orthodoxy. 

In  the  next  seven  years,  framed  at  the  outset  by  the  containment  thesis' 
taking  hold  in  the  United  States  and  Moscow's  acceptance  of  the  "two  camps" 
line,  and  at  the  close  by  Stalin’s  death  in  March  1953,  Soviet  military  men 
served  most  importantly  to  support  security  objectives  in  Central  Europe,  the 
consolidation  of  the  expanded  Soviet  sphere  of  influence  and  the  defense  of 
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that  realm.  Fully  one-third  of  the  USSR's  political-military  operations  in 
these  years  were  related  to  Germany  or  West  Berlin,  Moscow’s  concern 
focusing  first  on  the  USSR's  future  relationship  between  East  and  West 
(the  1948-49  crises)  and  then  the  prospect  of  West  Germany’s  rearmament 
(the  incidents  in  1950-53) . 3^/  Shows  of  force  were  also  directed  in  the 
west  at  Denmark,  Sweden,  Yugoslavia  and  Iran  when  those  nations  appeared 
drawn  toward  alliance  with  the  United  States  and  sought  U.S.  armaments. 


ii 
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Within  the  Soviet  sphere  during  the  late  1940s,  the  Red  Army  watched 
over  the  sovietization  of  Eastern  Europe  and  North  Korea.  In  February  1948 
Soviet  troops  massed  on  Czechoslovakia's  borders  in  support  of  the  communist 
seizure  of  power  in  Prague.  Moscow  also  found  out,  though,  that  it  would 
have  to  defend  positions  if  it  wanted  to  keep  them.  Although  Stalin  chose 
not  to  Invade  Yugoslavia  after  the  1948  bieak  with  Tito  and  Soviet  military 
men  did  not  accompany  North  Korean  troops  in  their  invasion  of  South  Korea 
in  1950,  Soviet  military  power  was  yet  made  present  in  both  of  these  instances, 
Moscow  threatening  intervention  in  Yugoslavia  in  1949  and,  after  the  onset  of 
the  Korean  War,  emplacing  ground  forces  in  China  and  later  air  and  ground 
units  In  North  Korea.  Internal  regime  threats  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Albania 
in  1951  also  were  responded  to  by  the  emplacement  of  Soviet  military  units. 

Cooperative  Soviet  political-military  actions  in  the  immediate  postwar 
period  and  the  remainder  of  Stalin's  years  were  comprised  of  those  four 
withdrawals  already  mentioned,  three  of  which  coincided  with  similar  actions 
-by  the  United  States.  Standing  against  these  withdrawalr.  were  53  coercive 
uses  of  military  power. 
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The  Soviet  "Peace  Offensive"  and  Resumption  of  Cold  War 

Stalin's  successors  quickly  embarked  on  a "peace  offensive"  directed 
at  the  West  such  that  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  Incidents  that  took 
place  between  June  1953  and  September  1956  were  cooperative  ones.  Thus 
for  example,  military  controls  were  relaxed  in  Austria,  a Soviet  warship 
joined  in  the  naval  review  celebrating  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the 
throne  in  Great  Britain,  a special  naval  visit  was  paid  to  Sweden  and,  in 
1955,  Soviet  troops  withdrew  from  Austria  and  Porkkala  (Finland). 

In  attempts  to  improve  or  reinforce  relations  with  communist  nations, 
Soviet  military  men  were  also  withdrawn  from  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen  (China) 
and  pointed  naval  visits  were  paid  to  ports  in  Yugoslavia,  Albania  and 
China.  Moreover,  of  six  coercive  actions  in  this  period,  three  were  highly 
defensive  in  nature  (East  Germany  and  Bulgaria  in  1953,  and  Poland  in  June 
1956) . In  no  Instance  did  the  Kremlin  provoke  a crisis  in  these  years 
which,  generally  speaking,  were  marked  by  cooperative  gestures  to  improve 
relations  with  the  West  and  cooperative  and  coercive  actions  to  maintain 
authority  and  Influence  with  communist  regimes. 

In  June  1956,  three  years  after  the  first  popular  uprising  in  Eastern 
Europe  (in  East  Germany  in  1953) , workers  demonstrating  in  Poznan  demanded 
political  change  in  Poland  and  an  end  to  Soviet  domination.  A month  later, 
in  the  Middle  East,  President  Gamal  Abdul  Nasser  nationalized  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  surface  outburst  in  the  Polish  streets  was  suppressed  without  much 
difficulty  and  for  three  months  negotiations  went  on  over  the  future  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  ferment  in  Polsnd  and  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe  continued 
to  increase  however,  as  did  Great  Britain's  and  France’s  frustration  in 


dealing  with  President  Nasser.  Those  eruptions  in  Poland  and  Hungary  in 
October  1956  and  the  British-French-lsraeli  attack  on  Egypt  that  same  month 
marked  a hardening  in  Soviet  attitudes  toward  heterogeneity  among  communist 
nations,  an  increased  Soviet  involvement  in  the  third  world  and,  as  a 
consequence  to  both,  increased  East-West  hostility.  These  developments 
were  closely  reflected  in  the  Kremlin’s  use  of  armed  forces. 

Coercive,  not  cooperative,  political-military  operations  filled  the 
next  six  years  and  in  as  great  a frequency  as  in  the  Stalinist  period  after 
the  onset  of  the  cold  war.  Of  29  coercive  actions  between  1956  and  1962, 
two-fifths  were  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Soviet  positions  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Most  of  these  12  incidents  were  brought  on  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  crises,  and  all  took  place  in  the  two  years 
following  those  events.  The  1958  withdrawal  from  Rumania,  one  of  two 
cooperative  actions  in  this  six  year  period,  signalled  Moscow’s  confidence 
that  its  authority  in  Eastern  Europe  was  satisfactorily  restored. 

Having  reestablished  control  within  its  sphere  of  influence,  the 
Kremlin  then  attempted  to  affect  developments  in  the  West,  particularly 
West  Germany’s  future  relationship  with  NATO,  the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  West  German  soil,  and  Western  access  to  and  control  of  West 
Berlin.  Including  the  1958-59  and  1961  Berlin  crises  and  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  all  of  these  Soviet  probes  were  intended  to  directly  support  the 
USSR’s  security  position  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  and  NATO.  In  contrast 
'to  the  earlier  "peace  offensive"  years,  cooperative  Soviet  political- 
military  operations  directed  toward  the  West  were  entirely  absent  during 
this  period  of  high  cold  war. 
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A third  type  of  incident  during  these  years  and  one  new  in  kind  was 
the  Kremlin's  use  of  military  power  to  contest  for  influence  in  the  third 
world.  Kotvithstanding  Moscow's  threats  during  the  Suez  cri-is,  no  Soviet 
military  action  to  support  Egypt  was  taken  at  that  time.  This  form  of 
entry  into  the  third  world  first  occurred  during  the  Syrian  crisis  of 
August-October  1957.  In  the  next  half  decade  Soviet  military  units  were 
also  called  upon  in  response  to  crises  in  Lebanon,  Indonesia,  the  Congo 
and  Laos.  Soviet  political-military  actions  prior  to  the  Syrian  crisis 
took  place  only  in  Europe  or  Northeast  Asia  or  were  related  to  Turkey  and 
Iran,  Three-fifths  of  these  earlier  Incidents  concerned,  most  directly, 
contiguous  nations;  all  others  were  focused  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Lulls  and  Storms 

Following  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  until  the  Middle  East  crisis  in 
the  spring  of  1967  that  led  to  the  June  War,  Soviet  leaders  shunned  the 
military  as  a policy  instrument.  V Military  intervention  in  the  third 
world  was  cut  short  and  the  only  probe  of  the  West — related  to  the  1964 
Cyprus  crisis — was  a minor  one.  More  noteworthy  was  a timely  Soviet  naval 
visit  to  France  in  1966  coinciding  with  President  Charles  DeGaulle's 
weakening  of  French  ties  with  the  United  States  and  courting  of  Moscow. 

Those  several  Infringements  upon  Western  access  to  Berlin  in  these  years 
were  essentially  reactions  to  what  Moscow  perceived  as  provocations — for 
example,  the  Bundestag's  meeting  in  West  Berlin  in  April  1965.  More 
Important  during  this  period  were  Soviet  actions  in  the  east  in  response 
to  the  USSR's  worsening  relations  with  China  and,  in  particular,  to  Peking's 
questioning  the  demarcation  of  the  Sino-Soviet  border  and  provocation 
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Fifty-eight  Incidents  or  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  Soviet  political- 
military  operations  in  the  35  year  period  examined  took  place  between  the 
spring  of  1967  and  the  end  of  197A, 

Causing  Moscow  great  concern  during  this  period  was  its  loss  of 
control  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  The  August  invasion  by  the  USSR  and  its 
allies  followed  a number  of  Soviet-led  shows  of  force.  Thereafter  Moscow 
also  saw  fit  on  several  occasions  to  threaten  Rumania  over  the  latter's 
independent  behavior.  Serious  demonstrations  in  Poland  in  1970  over  price 
increases  were  a further  cause  of  concern  and  political-military  activity 
in  the  name  of  defending  orthodoxy  in  Eastern  Europe.  Conflicts  between 
the  United  States  and  other  communist  nations — that  is,  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam — also  led  to  political-military  diplomacy  by  Moscow,  and  in 
1969  regular  naval  visits  supportive  of  Cuba  were  inaugurated. 

After  restoring  its  authority  in  Prague  and  placing  Bucharest  on 
notice,  the  Kremlin  responded  forcefully  in  early  1969  to  provocation  by 
Peking  along  the  Sino-Soviet  border.  Following  a Chinese  ambush  of  Soviet 
troops  in  the  Ussuri  River  area  in  March  1969,  it  appears  that  the  USSR 
itself  then  provoked  a series  of  clashes  and,  further  raising  the  seriousness 
of  this  situation,  ordered  a large-scale  buildup  of  Soviet  forces  in  the  Far 
East  that  did  not  peak  for  a half  decade. 

Related  to  the  increased  possibility  of  conflict  with  China  and 
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induced,  perhaps,  by  the  political  change  in  West  Germany  in  1969,  Soviet 
political-military  operations  directed  at  the  West  in  the  late  1960s  and 
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early  1970s  were  largely  cooperative  in  nature.  Rather  than  provoke  a 


crisis  after  the  United  States  determined  in  1970  that  a Soviet  strategic 
nuclear  submarine  base  was  being  established  in  Cuba,  Moscow  quickly  withdrew 
the  offending  submarine  tender  and  related  personnel.  The  only  hostile 
military  actions  in  the  west  were  minor  ones  directed  at  Iran  (1973)  and 
Yugoslavia  (1974)  and  attempts  to  weaken  relations  among  NATO  nations,  as 
during  the  1973  Cod  War  between  Great  Britain  and  Iceland  and  the  1974  Cyprus 
crisis.  Small  demonstrations  hindering  Western  access  to  Berlin  followed 
what  Moscow  again  considered  provocations  by  Bonn. 

What  gave  this  period  further  distinction  was  the  USSR's  widespread  and 
sustained  military  involvement  in  the  third  world  during  these  years.  Tlie 
Middle  East  was  again  the  dominant  focal  point.  Unlike  its  actions  in  the 
Syrian  and  Lebanon  crises  a decade  earlier,  though,  these  new  interventions 
by  the  USSR  included  powerful  thrusts  in  situations  of  intense  violence, 
representing  a strong  Soviet  commitment  to  allies  and  willingness  to  take 
risks  in  dealirg  with  their  adversaries.  Beyond  the  Middle  East,  a sizable 
number  of  political-military  operations — 18  all  told — were  mounted  in  or 
adjacent  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  African  Horn,  South  and  Southeast  Asia, 
and  West  Africa.  As  compared  with  those  earlier  forays  in  the  Congo  and  Laos, 
these  interdictions  marked  a qualitative  increase  in  seriousness  as  well  as 
an  expansion  in  number. 

The  mid-1970s  saw  a new  downturn  in  Soviet  political-military  activity. 

-No  operations  were  registered  in  Eastern  Europe  or  the  Far  East  and  a sharp 
drop  in  the  frequency  of  incidents  was  also  evidenced  in  the  third  world  where 
only  Moscow's  intervention  in  the  Angolan  civil  war  during  late  1975-early  1976 
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was  especially  notewoj chy.  Those  airlifts  to  the  USSR's  Angolan  ally  in 
early  1975  and  to  Al^^^ria  to  support  the  Polisario  rebels  in  1976  were 
very  small  affairs  and  a 1976  naval  presence  complementing  a U.S. 
appearance  off  the  coast  of  Lebanon  during  the  civil  war  in  that  nation 
was  strictly  pro  forma.  As  will  be  seen,  what  was  dramatic  about  the 
Kremlin's  involvement  in  the  Angolan  conflict  in  1975-76  was  not  the  size 
of  the  Soviet  forces  that  were  used — only  a small  number  of  units  were 
called  upon — or  an  engagement  by  those  units  in  violence.  What  caused 
consternation  in  the  West  was  Moscow's  logistical  as  well  as  other  support 
of  thousands  of  Cuban  fighting  men  in  Angola  while  the  United  States  remained 
militarily  apart  from  that  conflict.  Complementing  a lower  frequency  in  the 
number  of  Soviet  coercive  operations  was  a relative  absence  of  discrete 
cooperative  actions.  The  two  that  did  occur  both  took  the  form  of  naval 
visits,  one  to  the  United  States  at  the  high  point  of  detente  in  1975  and 
the  other  to  Italy  following  the  1976  elections  there.  Although  the  Kremlin 
did  provoke  NATO  by  its  action  in  Angola,  it  thus  also  sought  to  use  military 
units  to  impiovc  relations  with  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  only  directly 
discordant  note  recorded  was  a missile  firing  into  waters  dispu>'ed  with  Norway. 

This  relative  quiescence  in  discrete  Soviet  military  operations  was 
followed  by  a surge  of  activity  at  the  end  of  the  decade;  not  in  a large 
number  of  hotspots  in  the  third  world  where  the  danger  of  Soviet  military 
intervention  was  perceived  as  serious  ly  many  in  the  West,  but  in  support  of 
'the  ruling  regime  in  Ethiopia  in  particular  and  in  East  Asia  where  the  Kremlin 
responded  militarily  to  a number  of  initiatives  by  China.  Even  more  so  than  the 
intervention  in  Angola  two  years  earlier,  the  Soviet  involvement  in  i.he  Horn 
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of  Africa  in  1977-78  constituted  a singularly  important  action  chat  was 
not  complemented  by  other  behavio'"  chat  could  be  cumulatively  perceived 
as  a ■••attem  of  resort  to  coercive  diplomacy  in  the  third  world.  Indeed, 
such  behavior  was  not  otherwise  practiced  by  the  USSR  in  Africa,  the  Middle 
East  or  southern  Asia.  Following  the  winter  of  1977-78,  during  which  Soviet 
personnel  also  engaged  in  air  defense  activities  in  Cuba  while  the  Cuban 
military  presence  in  Africa  was  being  expanded,  the  focus  of  Soviet 
political-military  diplomacy  shifted  to  Asia  in  response  to:  1)  Peking's 
unsubtle  and  hard-hitting  anti-Soviet  diplomacy  aimed  at  alliance  formation 
against  the  USSR;  and  2)  worsening  relations  between  China  and  Vietnam,  a 
Soviet  ally.  In  the  brief  period  between  the  spring  of  1978  and  the  following 
winter  Peking  stimulated  six  coercive  operations  by  Moscow,  including  actions 
on  the  Sino-Soviet  border,  an  airlift  to  Vietnam  and  naval  support  of  Hanoi, 
and  a close-by  warning  to  Japan.  No  discrete  cooperative  actions  by  Soviet 
armed  forces  units  were  detected  during  this  period. 


Soviet  Armed  Forces  Usage 


7bc  Kremlin  turned  most  frequently  to  ground  force  units  when  looking 
to  i • military  to  underpin  its  foreign  policy.  Red  Army  men  or  ship-based 
TxAval  Infantry  were  used  in  107  or  57  percent  of  the  187  incidents  (see 
fly/irr  1-1).  Gr-^und  units  alone  >fere  turned  to  in  one-third  of  the  187 
In.-l  ients,  prvninJ  forces  also  participated  in  combined  operations  with  air 
o'  ^^nU^  h-.dlvidu&lly  (34  and  8 incidents  respectively)  and  with  both 
theses  othf.-  two  basic  force  types  together  (9  incidents). 

■ A"  ' ‘'ACC  : units  were  used  In  105  Incidents.  In  almost  all. 


if  not  every  one  of  these  actions,  the  participating  troops  were  drawn 
from  the  Red  Army.  Those  exceptions  were  several  instances  during  the 
first  postwar  decade  when  naval  infantrymen  may  have  comprised  the  units 
in  question.  Ship-based  infantry,  either  Red  Army  or  naval  troops,  rarely 
played  a role.  They  were  definitely  used  apart  from  land-based  units  only 
once  and  together  with  the  latter  on  only  three  occasions. 

Air  units  were  used  in  80  incidents,  but  infrequently  alone.  When 
Soviet  leaders  turned  to  these  forces,  it  was  usually  to  combat  elements — 
that  is,  to  fighter  or  bomber  units — ^which  played  a part  in  almost  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  incidents  and  in  almost  three-fourths  of  those 
operations  in  which  aircraft  were  called  upon.  The  other  most  frequently 
used  aircraft  type  was  transport  aircraft  (24  incidents).  Reconnaissance 
aircraft  and  helicopters  of  various  types  were  made  use  of  rarely  as 
instruments  of  foreign  policy. 

Although  the  Soviet  navy  was  called  upon  least  frequently  as  compared 
with  ground  and  air  units,  naval  units  were  used  alone  in  43  incidents — 
somev’hat  less  th  ' t\ie  figure  tor  ground  units,  but  more  than  the  number  of 
operati-ons  in  which  air  elements  were  alone  engaged.  Called  upon  invariably 
when  the  navy  was  turned  to  vere  surface  warships  of  cruiser,  frigate, 
destroyer  or  escort  classes.  These  types  of  vessels  played  a role  in  four- 
fifths  of  the  operations  in  which  naval  vessels  participated.  Besides  surface 
warships,  Soviet  decisionmakers  turned  most  often  to  their  submarine  forces 
(16  incidents). 

The  Soviet  navy  has  never  procured  aircraft  carriers  of  the  type 
displayed  by  the  U.S,  Navy  r.ince  the  Second  World  War.  Vessels  combining 


the  characteristics  of  a cruiser  and  carrier  and  capable  of  handling  a 


number  of  V/STOL  (vertical/short  takeoff  and  landing)  aircraft  and 


helicopters  were  deployed  first  in  the  late  1960s.  These  Moskva-class 


and  Kiev-class  ships,  as  they  are  known,  played  a role  in  only  two 


incidents,  one  being  to  support  the  Suez  Canal  clearing  operation  in 


1974  and  the  other  to  shadow  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  vessels  covering  the 


evacuation  from  Lebanon  in  June  1976. 


This  general  picture  of  Soviet  armed  forces  usage  contrasts  sharply 


with  the  United  States  experience  since  the  Second  World  War.  American 


policymakers  have  turned  to  the  navy  most  frequently  when  they  have  used 


military  power  to  support  their  diplomacy.  In  the  three  decades  following 


the  end  of  World  War  II,  warships,  and  more  often  than  not  aircraft 


carriers,  were  called  upon  in  four-fifths  of  the  more  than  200  instances 


when  U.S.  armed  forces  were  used  as  an  instrument  of  policy.  V U.S. 


ground  forces  were  brought  to  bear  in  less  than  one-fourth  of  these 


incidents,  and  in  those  operations  the  usual  element  was  a Marine  force 


aboard  amphibious  vessels  rather  than  land-based  troops  drawn  from  the  U.S. 


Army. 


The  most  similar  aspect  of  the  Soviet  and  U.S.  experiences  has  been 


the  usage  of  air  units.  Land-based  (as  distinct  from  carrier-borne) 


aircraft  were  used  in  47  percent  of  U.S.  political-military  operations  and 


in  two-fifths  of  those  Soviet  actions  under  examination  in  this  study.  In 


-part,  the  difference  in  U.S.  and  Soviet  usage  of  ground  ,and  naval  forces  and 


the  relative  similarity  in  their  land-based  air  force  utilization  has  been 


reJated  to  the  types  of  forces  available  to  decisiciunakers  in  Moscow  and 
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Washington.  Of  more  fundamental  importance,  however,  have  been  the 
circumstances  and  places  where  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  have  used 
military  power  as  a policy  instrument. 

Ground  Forces 

Insofar  as  ground  forces  were  used  in  more  than  one-half  of  the 
incidents  in  which  Soviet  military  units  were  used  to  support  foreign 
policy  and  four-fifths  of  those  187  actions  uncovered  were  coercive,  we 
would  expect  that  these  ground  force  operations  would  have  been  generally 
hostile.  What  is  of  interest  is  that  they  were  almost  always  so.  Only 
one-tenth  of  the  incidents  in  which  ground  units  participated  were 
cooperative  in  nature.  Such  forces  played  a role  in  more  than 
three-fifths  of  those  Soviet  coercive  political-military  operations  and 
in  less  than  one-thir'’  of  those  actions  in  which  a military  expression  of 
friendship  was  offered.  The  cooperative  actions  consisted  entirely  of 
troop  withdrawals  or  the  relaxation  of  military  controls  in  occupied  countries 

Only  rarely  were  Soviet  ground  units  injected  into  conflictive 
situations  between  other  nations  when  the  USSR  was  not  directly  involved 
or  into  internal  crises  outside  Eastern  Europe.  The  great  majority  (86 
percent)  of  the  incidents  in  which  ground  forces  were  used  related  to  the 
occupations  growing  out  of  World  War  II  and  threats  presented  to  Soviet 
security  directly,  or  to  the  loyalty  and  security  of  other  communist  regimes. 
These  Incidents  took  place  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  Northeast  Asia  and 
Southwest  Asia  (Turkey  and  Iran).  In  essence,  Soviet  ground  forces  were  used 
In  countries  contiguous  to  the  USSR  or  were  targeted  at  countries  adjacent  to 
ones  in  which  the  Red  Army  was  resident. 
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The  decline  in  hostile  political-military  actions  directed  at  the  Vest 
after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  rare  utilization  of  ground  units  in 
third  world  actions  meant  a lessening  usage  of  ground  forces  over  time  as 
compared  with  calls  to  sea  and  air  units,  at  least  until  the  late  1970s. 

As  table  2-4  points  out,  whereas  ground  units  played  a role  in  every 
political-military  operation  in  the  1944-46  period  and  more  often  than  not 
during  the  next  two  decades,  they  were  called  upon  in  one-third  of  the 
incidents  between  1967  and  1974,  not  at  all  between  1975  and  1977,  but  in 
almost  half  of  those  actions  in  1978-79.  The  burst  in  the  late  1970s, 
when  ground  units  were  used  in  four  of  nine  incidents,  was  a function  of  the 
upsurge  in  Sov>.et  coercive  behavior  responsive  to  aggressive  Chinese  diplomacy. 
Those  24  incidents  in  which  ground  units  were  turned  to  during  the  years 
1967-74  and  1978-79  included  15  operations  in  response  to  threats  presented 
to  Soviet  authority  in  Eastern  Europe  and  by  China;  four  relatively  pro  forma 
exhibitions  over  Berlin;  and  five  actions  in  response  to  developments  beyond 
Europe  and  Northeast  Asia. 

Ground  units  were  used  in  a little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  Incidents 
in  the  third  world.  With  the  exception  of  the  Indo-Pakistani  War  in  1971 
when  • -:d  Army  movements  occurred  on  the  Sino-Soviet  border,  all  of  these 
actions  were  related  to  developments  in  the  Middle  East.  Four  of  these  six 
incidents,  and  by  far  the  more  serious  orchestrations,  took  place  in  the  late 
19608  and  the  19708. 

In  turning  to  ground  forces,  Soviet  leaders  regularly  used  units 
totalling  more  than  a division  in  size;  such  was  the  case  in  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  incidents  for  which  data  were  available.  This  absence  of  half 
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Table  2-4.  Ground  force  usage  in  incidents  over  time 


Time  period 


Annual  frequency  Ground  force  of  More  than  a division 

of  incidents  any  size  used  used  as  a percent- 

in  which  ground  as  a percentage  age  of  ground 

units  were  used  of  all  incidents  force  incidents 


June  1944-March  1946 


100.0 


April  1946-May  1953 
June  1953-September  1956 


October  1956-December  1962 


January  1963-April  1967 


May  1967-November  1974 


100.0 


December  1974-October  1977 
November  1977-June  1979 


a.  For  each  of  these  four  periods,  data  were  available  for  less  than  five 
incidents.  However,  more  than  one  division  was  used  in  six  of  the  eight 
incidents  for  which  data  were  available  during  these  four  periods. 
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measures  to  make  the  point  when  ground  forces  were  called  upon  was  thus 
a constant.  To  determine  the  fate  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia 
after  World  War  TI,  to  actively  suppress  the  rebellions  in  Hungary  in  1956 
and  Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  and  to  deal  with  the  threat  presented  by  China 
in  the  late  1960s,  the  usage  of  large  armed  forces  is  easily  understood. 
However,  in  the  many  other  instances  when  shows  of  force  were  made  to 
threaten  or  cajole  foreign  leaders,  it  is  plausible  that  instead  of  using 
more  than  a division,  Soviet  decisionmakers  might  have  used  a battalion,  a 


t 


regiment  or  only  one  division.  A division  after  all  comprises  no  small 
number  of  personnel.  9^/  What  explains  this  penchant  for  large-size 
demonstrations? 

In  part,  this  tendency  may  be  related  to  the  continuous  availability 
in  Europe  and  Asia  of  massive  Soviet  land  forces.  An  estimated  12-15 
million  Soviet  citizens  were  under  arms  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Peace  only  brought  this  number  down  to  about  4-5  million  by  1948,  after 
which  Soviet  troop  strength  was  increased.  Notwithstanding  a decade  of 
intermittent  reductions  in  force  that  began  in  1955,  Moscow  maintained  at 
the  end  of  this  period  an  army  of  140  divisions.  After  1965  the  number  of 
Soviet  divisions  was  cgain  increased  to  Include,  in  1978,  31  divisions  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  44  divisions  in  the  Far  East  and  94  divisions 
elsewhere  in  the  USSR — 169  division  all  told.  10/  Hence  Soviet  leaders 
have  always  had  an  ample  supply  of  ground  forces  in  Europe  and  Asia  to 
.carry  out  large-size  shows  of  force  without  great  strain. 

More  fundamentally,  though,  the  large  size  and  deployment  of  Soviet 
ground  forces  and  tnelr  massive  usage  as  a political  Instrument  may  be 
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related  to  essential  USSR  security  concerns,  historically  based  and 
ideologically  driven  or  sanctified.  First  and  foremost,  Soviet  leaders 
have  always  sought  to  establish  and  maintain  in  neighboring  nations 
regimes  friendly  to  the  USSR.  What  the  Kremlin  hjs  meant  by  friendly 
has  been  not  merely  an  absence  of  claims  upon  or  hostility  directed  at 
the  USSR  and  normal  trade  and  cultural  relations.  Both  Stalin  and  his 
successors  have  interpreted  friendly  relations  with  neighboring  nations 
(including  Germany,  Yugoslavia  and  Japan)  as  including  ?n  absence  of  non- 
Soviet  foreign  influence  in  these  nations  and,  where  possible,  Soviet 
domination  and  control.  Only  then  has  Moscow  felt  assured  that  a neighbor 
would  not  act  against  the  USSR.  The  upshot  of  this  mentality  has  been  a 
low  threshold  level  of  threat  perception  and  a tendency  to  see  any 
weakening  or  reversal  of  the  Soviet  position  in  adjacent  lands  calamitously. 
Moreover,  any  opportunity  has  been  perceived  as  a gain  necessary  for  Soviet 
security.  The  Remans  were  willing  to  deploy  a full  legion  to  beseige  a 
few  hundred  rebv-'.ls  at  Masada  in  the  Judean  desert  (A.l).  70-73);  the  Kremlin 
has  done  no  less  to  maintain  its  dominion.  11/  Insofar  as  the  stakes  have 
always  been  viewed  as  great,  Moscow’s  regular  usage  of  relatively  large 
forces  to  achieve  objectives  is  not  so  surprising. 

Also  of  no  small  importance,  in  Europe  and  Asia  the  targets  of  Soviet 
coercive  activities  have  been  either  nations  fielding  armies  of  some  size 
and  bearing  modem  weapons,  or  domestic  movements  capable  of  obtaining 
'widespread  support  and  mobilizing  large  numbers  of  citizens.  These 
opponents  then  have  been  formidable;  to  make  the  point  and  coerce  their 
behavior,  the  use  of  substantial  forces  has  been  considered  necessary. 
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The  same  may  be  said  about  Soviet  ground  force  actions  related  to  the 
Middle  East:  The  enemy  in  these  instances  was  Israel,  whose  air  and 
armored  forces  have  been  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Air  Forces 

Soviet  air  units  were  used  almost  exclusively  as  a coercive  instrument. 
Combat,  transport,  reconnaissance  or  other  military  aircraft  or  helicopters 
played  a role  in  50  percent  of  Soviet  coercive  political-military  operations 
and  in  only  9 percent  (three  incidents)  of  the  cooperative  actions.  The 
usage  of  air  units  was  not  nearly  as  restricted  to  Europe  and  Northeast 
Asia  as  the  utilization  of  ground  forces.  Whereas  these  two  regions 
accounted  for  nine-tenths  of  the  ground  force  actions,  such  was  the  case  for 
only  three-fifths  of  the  air  operations. 

More  closely  paralleling  the  full  set  of  incidents,  one-fourth  of 
Soviet  political-military  operations  in  which  aircraft  or  helicopters 
played  a role  were  in  the  third  world.  These  incidents,  including  conflicts 
between  foreign  nations  and  invemal  regime  threats  of  one  kind  or  another, 
usually  presented  no  direct  or  even  indirect  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
USSR,  but  rather  offered  opportunities  to  gaii.  or  maintain  influence.  Air 
support  was  not  only  what  was  usually  called  for  in  these  incidents;  it 
represented  a lesser  form  of  commitment  than  did  ground  units.  Soviet 
airpower  played  an  even  larger  part  in  actions  in  Europe  and  neighboring 
areas  in  Asia  aimed  at  expanding  or  defending  Soviet  authority  and  influence, 
being  used  in  37  percent  of  these  incidents.  Its  most  important  role, 
though,  has  been  to  support  Soviet  security  interests  in  direct  confrontations 
with  the  West  and  China. 
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Although  combat  aircraft  were  used  in  only  onc-third  of  the 
Incidents  in  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia,  these  actions  represented  three- 
fourths  of  the  operations  in  which  such  aircraft  participated.  Incidents 
related  to  Cuba  account  for  another  5 percent.  Only  nine  combat  aircraft 
operations  related  to  the  third  world;  but  of  these,  seven  took  place  in 
1967-79.  Whereas  combat  aircraft  were  used  in  sizable  numbers  in  Europe 
and  Northeast  Asia  (more  than  one  air  regiment  participated  in  two-thirds 
of  these  incidents),  small  units  were  the  norm  in  the  third  world.  No 
more  than  one  air  regiment  was  used  in  seven  of  the  nine  incidents  in  which 
combat  aircraft  were  employed  in  these  regions. 

More  regularly  used  in  the  third  world  were  transport  and 
reconnaissance  aircraft  and  helicopters.  Of  24  incidents  in  which  transport 
units  were  used,  two-thirds  were  in  these  lands,  particularly  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa.  Nine  of  twelve  incidents  in  which  reconnaissance  aircraft 
or  helicopters  played  a political  role  were  also  in  the  third  world.  The 
number  of  aircraft  used  in  these  actions  typically  totalled  less  than  one 
air  regiment.  The  Middle  East  accounted  for  all  but  one  of  those  operations 
in  which  more  than  one  air  regiment  was  used. 

This  limited  use  of  non-combat  aircraft  in  third  world  areas  as 
compared  with  the  large-scale  use  of  fighter  and  bomber  aircraft  in  Europe 
and  Northeast  Aria  further  indicates  not  only  the  lesser  commitment  of 
Soviet  policymakers  in  these  third  world  incidents,  but  also  Moscow's 
.careful  calculation  In  approaching  those  latter  operations.  Explanation  for 
the  t>T)ically  large-size  combat  aircraft  involvements  in  Europe  and 
Northeast  Asia  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  massive  use  of  ground  forces  in 
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these  regions,  namely,  the  availability  of  forces,  the  regular  perception 
of  great  threat  or  opportunity,  and  the  capabilities  of  antagonists. 

Naval  Forces 

The  navy  has  been  the  principal  tool  of  Soviet  cooperative  military 
diplomacy;  Soviet  warships  participated  in  59  percent  of  these  incidents. 
Communist  and  third  world  nations  with  which  the  Kremlin  was  attempting  to 
improve  relations  were  the  targets  on  a number  of  occasions,  but  the  most 
frequent  focus  of  these  actions — archtypically  a port  call  by  one  to  three 
warships — were  Western  European  nations  when  Moscow  sought  to  improve 
relations  at  important  crossroads  or  to  otherwise  cultivate  special 
relationships.  Discernible  in  each  of  these  instances  is  a Soviet  interest 
in  weakening  NATO  unity  or  relations  between  a neutral  nation  and  NATO. 

Notwithstanding  the  navy's  special  role  in  cooperative  Soviet  military 
diplomacy  and  the  fact  that  warships  participated  in  only  one-third  of  the 
coercive  incidents,  in  73  percent  of  the  incidents  in  which  naval  units 
played  a role,  their  pvirpose  was  to  coerce.  The  navy,  moreover,  was  the 
Kremlin's  preeminent  instrument  of  coercive  military  diplomacy  when  the 
Kremlin  looked  beyond  nations  contiguous  to  the  USSR  and  Central  Europe. 
Naval  vessels  participated  in  three-fifths  of  these  incidents,  air  and 
ground  units  in  one-half  and  one-fourth  respectively.  From  another 
perspective  this  role  was  even  more  pronounced;  Incidents  in  these  distant 
locations  accounted  for  78  percent  of  the  actions  in  which  warships  were 
used  for  coercive  purposes,  but  for  only  42  percent  of  Soviet  air  operations 
and  17  percent  of  those  ground  actions. 

Coercive  Soviet  naval  diplomacy  began  to  be  practiced  regularly  only 


in  the  late  1960s;  72  percent  of  these  operations  occurred  in  the  years 
1967-79.  Although  their  focus  was  usually  in  the  third  world  (54  percent), 
warships  were  also  used  on  a number  of  occasions  to  demonstrate  support 
for  distant  communist  regimes  facing  danger  (North  Korea,  Vietnam  and  Cuba); 
to  increase  pressure  on  disloyal  communist  regimes  (Yugoslavia  in  1949, 
Poland  in  1956  and  more  recently  Rumania) ; in  crises  with  the  United  States 
related  to  the  Soviet  presence  in  Cuba;  and  in  crises  between  NATO  nations 
that  did  not  directly  involve  the  United  States.  Together,  these  actions 
totalled  more  than  one-fourth  of  Soviet  coercive  naval  operations. 

Surface  combatants  provided  the  usual  expression  of  coercive  naval 
diplomacy.  Cruisers,  frigates,  destroyers  or  other  escorts  were  involved 
in  no  less  than  82  percent  of  these  incidents.  The  typical  operation  took 
one  of  two  forms:  a visit  or  offshore  presence  by  one  or  two  such  vessels, 
often  accompanied  by  a submarine,  minesweeper,  amphibious  craft,  oiler  or 
other  type  of  ship,  in  a situation  where  violence  was  not  immediately 
present;  an  offshore  presence  or  naval  demonstration  of  one  form  or  another 
by  a rather  large  number  of  surface  combatants  supported  by  other  vessels. 


All  those  coercive  operations  involving  our  or  more  surface  warships  took 
place  after  1966.  12/ 


Warships  other  than  surface  combatants — for  example,  submarines — ^were 


used  much  less  frequently  and  almost  never  alone.  The  most  likely  reason 
for  this  is  that  Soviet  leaders  believed  that  surface  warships  would  make  a 


-greater  visible  Impression  upon  foreign  leaders  than  other  types  of  vessels; 
after  all,  it  was  perceptions  that  they  were  trying  to  influence.  Two 
Important  developments  beginning  in  the  late  1960s,  however,  were  the  use  of 
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amphibious  vesssls  to  transport  foreign  forces  and  military  equipment  and, 
in  several  instances,  to  raise  the  specter  of  Soviet  ground  units  being 
landed  ashore;  and  the  new  availability  to  Soviet,  leaders  of  Hoskva-class 
and  Kiev-class  carriers.  The  latter  vessels,  although  geared  for  anti- 
submarine warfare  operations  and  not,  like  IJ.S,  aircraft  carriers,  for 
projecting  airpower  ashore,  nevertheless  present  a greater  visual  image  of 
military  power  than  other  types  of  Soviet  surface  vessels.  Amphibious 
vessels  have  been  able  to  provide  for  the  material  needs  of  allies  by 
transporting  their  personnel  and  equipment  under  the  protection  of  the  Red 
flag  and  by  allowing  for  the  nearby  presence  of  Soviet  ground  forces. 

Like  the  simple  significance  of  the  availability  of  ground  and  air 
forces  in  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia,  Moscow’s  frequent  coercive  usage  of 
warships  beginning  in  1967  may  be  related  in  part  to  the  forward  deployment 
of  the  Soviet  navy  and  the  consequent  readiness  of  naval  vessels  for 
participation  in  these  operations.  A continuous  Soviet  naval  presence  was 
established  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1964;  in  1968  Soviet  wa  ‘:hips  appeared 
in  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  beginning  in  1970  they  were  regularly  in  West 
African  waters.  The  Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  also  was  enlarged  during  these  years  and  in  1970  the  Soviet  r.~  j held 
Okean , its  first  major  worldwide  exercise.  13/ 

Tnese  deployments  allowed  familiarity  and  greater  confidence  and 
provided  a more  readily  available  military  option  to  Soviet  policymakers. 
Tsychologlcally  and  logistically  it  was  easier  to  call  upon  and  reinforce 
units  already  forward  deployed  than  to  send  out  warships  from  home  waters 
to  seas  where  a Soviet  naval  presence  had  not  been  established.  No  doubt 
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Moscow’s  confidence  was  strengthened  further  by  the  improved  quality  of 
Soviet  warships  by  contemporary  standards  in  the  late  1960s  as  compared 
with  the  Soviet  navy  a decade  earlier  and  years  previous  still.  14/ 

Soviet  naval  forces,  like  ground  and  air  units,  have  been  procured 
and  deployed  essentially  for  deterring  attack  on  the  USSR  and  missions 
of  war,  not  discrete  political  operations.  15/  Their  primary  targets 
are  U.S.  ballistic  missile  and  attack  submarines  and  U.S.  aircraft  carriers, 
to  prevent  a nuclear  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  increase  the  security 
of  Soviet  nuclear  submarines.  The  presence  of  U.S.  carriers  and  submarines 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  the  Mediterranean  drew  large  Soviet 
deployments  to  these  seas.  The  much  smaller  numbers  of  vessels  flying  the 
Red  Star  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  South  Atlantic  seem  more  directly 
related  to  foreign  policy  objectives. 

In  many  instances  the  use  of  only  small  numbers  of  naval  vessels 
appeared  tailored  to  the  situation  at  hand;  for  example,  the  deployment  of 
only  two  warships  near  the  coast  of  Ghana  in  1969  after  that  West  African 
nation  had  seized  two  Soviet  trawlers  was  probably  better  suited  to  achieving 
the  release  of  those  vessels  than  was  a large  demonstration  of  Soviet  naval 
power.  In  other  instaiices,  though,  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  naval  presence 
was  small  seems  to  have  reflected  lesser  capabilities — consider,  for  example, 
the  deployment  near  Cuba  of  only  a half  dozen  submarines  during  the  1962 
missile  crisis — or  the  desire  by  the  Kremlin  not  to  overcommit  itself  or  act 
-unnecessarily  provocative  in  distant  arenas;  note,  for  example,  the  Soviet 
deployment  of  only  two  surface  combatants  in  West  African  waters  during  the 
Angolan  conflict  in  1975-76. 
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Naval  actions,  though,  imply  smaller  concern  and  greater  hesitation 
than  do  the  emplacement  of  ground  and  air  forces  which,  once  effected, 
afford  less  flexibility  and  appear  a firmer  pledge.  In  the  third  world, 
in  supporting  distant  communist  regimes,  and  in  taking  advantage  of  rifts 
within  NATO,  Moscow  was  willing  to  show  off  Soviet  military  power,  to 
increase  the  risk  to  antagonists  and  sometimes  to  commit  itself  by  the 
forv7ard  deployment  of  ground  or  air  units,  as  when  it  provided  Egypt's 
air  defense  in  the  early  1970s.  Usually,  though,  Soviet  leaders  sought  to 
retain  a substantial  degree  of  flexibility,  which  naval  units  were  able  to 
provide  best  of  all  insofar  as  they  could  connote  definite  interest  while 
remaining  ambiguous  as  a signal  of  commitment,  being  able  to  be  advanced 
and  retired  from  the  scene  with  lesser  disturbance  tc  international 
relationships  than  could  ground  or  air  units. 

The  rare  usage  of  ship-based  infantry,  even  in  crises,  is  a further 
connotation  of  Soviet  concern  to  retain  as  much  flexibility  as  possible 
when  dealing  with  distant  situations.  The  USSR  currently  maintains  five 
naval  infantry  regiments,  one  each  with  the  Northern,  Baltic  end  Black  Sea 
Fleets  and  two  with  the  Pacific  Fleet,  j^/  The  vast  proportion  of  these 
troops  are  based  in  the  USSR  or  aboard  ships  in  home  waters.  Unlike  the 
United  States,  which  has  deployed  a Marine  Battalion  Landing  Team  (BLT) 
aboc.rd  amphibious  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  and  two  of  these  forces  in 
the  western  Pacific  for  several  decades,  the  USSR  has  maintained  no  imits 
jipproaching  this  size  at  a distance.  In  part,  this  might  be  related  to 
the  Soviet  navy's  inability  to  provide  tactical  air  support  for  naval 
infantrymen  serving  in  seas  far  from  the  USSR.  Another  possibility,  though. 


is  that  Soviet  leaders  may  have  sought  to  avoid  implying  intervention  by 
Red  troops. 

Nor  have  sizable  Soviet  naval  infantry  units  been  forward  deployed  at  the 
outset  of  crises  in  preparation  for  the  contingency  of  landing  in  support 
of  an  ally.  When  Israeli  forces  rapidly  surrounded  the  Egyptian  Third  Army 
on  the  West  Bank  during  the  1973  Middle  East  war  and  Cairo  pressed  Moscow 
ill  desperation,  the  Kremlin's  ground  force  options  were  to  alert  airborne 
forces  in  the  USSR  or  actually  fly  those  units  to  Egypt.  Not  wanting  to 
abandon  its  ally,  but  also  seeking  to  hold  its  cards  as  closely  as  possible, 
Moscow  chose  the  former  course. 


Activities  of  Forces 

Table  2-5  presents  frequencies  of  the  activities  Soviet  forces  engaged 
in  during  incidents.  The  first  and  larger  group  of  activities  listed  under 
each  major  force  type — ground,  air  and  sea — comprise  those  that  were  coercive 
either  in  nature  (for  example,  a blockade)  or  in  the  situational  context  of 
the  incident  (some  naval  visits,  for  example).  The  activities  grouped 
secondly,  below  each  major  force  type,  comprise  cooperative  operations 
carried  out  by  those  force  types. 

The  most  frequent  ground  force  activity  was,  quite  simply,  forward 
deployment — to  guarantee  Moscow's  authority  in  neighboring  nations,  to  insure 
the  security  of  the  USSR,  or  to  maintain  Soviet  influence  abroad.  On  only 
two  occasions — Cuba  in  1962  and  Egypt  in  1970 — ^were  ground  force  emplacements 
made  outside  Europe  or  Northeast  Asia.  Forces  already  emplaced  were  sometimes 
retained  in  position  in  a new  political  context  or  for  different  purposes. 

Two  other  frequent  styl-io  of  expression  were  exercises  (or  other  forms  of 
demonstration)  and  blockades  of  varying  severity  of  West  Berlin  or  to  contain 


Visit  foreign  nation 
Other  cooperative 
action 
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political  disturbances  in  Eastern  Europe. 


Violent  action  by  Soviet  ground  forces  was  infrequent  and,  until  sh3 


Kremlin  faced  the  upsurge  of  popular  sentiment  in  East  Germany  in  1953, 


not  notable.  Of  great  significance  afterward  were  the  suppression  of 


political  change  in  Hungary  in  1956  and  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  the 


engagement  in  hostilities  with  China,  and  the  air  defense  of  Egypt.  These 


actions  say  a great  deal  about  what  Moscow  was  willing  to  accept 


historically  and  the  distance  the  Kremlin  was  willing  to  go  when  faced  by 


those  infrequent  circumstances.  It  is  worth  adding  that  Soviet  air  defense 


units  in  Cuba  in  1962  might  have  been  prepared  to  respond  militarily  against 


a U.S.  attack  on  t.hat  island.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a Russian  crew  was 


responsible  for  shooting  down  a U.S.  U-2  aircraft  over  Cuba  during  the 


missile  crisis.  Thus  it  might  be  inferred  that  when  Moscow  was  willing  to 


send  ground  units  far  afield,  those  units  were  deployed  for  more  than 


demonstration  purposes. 


Emplacements  and  exercises  were  the  principal  ways  in  which  air  units 


were  used  r.o  make  a political  point.  Of  particular  significance,  not  only 


were  Soviet  air  units  deployed  to  the  third  world  beginning  in  1967;  in 


several  instances  they  appeared  to  engage  in  hostilities.  More  frequent. 


though,  was  the  use  of  transport  aircraft  to  rapidly  move  military  equipment 


to  the  third  world.  In  1976  Soviet  long-range  transport  aircraft  were  also 


used  effectively  to  airlift  Cuban  troops  to  Angola. 


Somewhst  analogous  to  the  forward  deployment  of  ground  and  air  units 


as  a means  of  coercion,  the  most  frequent  activities  of  naval  vessels  were 


to  establish  a nearby  "presence,”  visit  a foreign  port  in  support  of  an  ally, 


and  exercise  on  the  high  seas.  Truly  violent  action — that  is,  the  use  of 
gunfire  or  missiles — ^was  not  practiced  in  any  instance.  Perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  action  in  this  direction  was  the  harassment  of  U.S.  warships 


in  the  Sea  of  Japan  after  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was  seized  by  North  Korea  in 
1968.  Soviet  naval  vessels  were  also  used  to  transport  military  equipment 
to  third  world  nations  and  to  transport  military  units  of  third  world  nations. 

Force  Movements 

Forces  already  in  the  theater  where  an  incident  was  focused  were  alone 
deployed  forward  in  61  percent  of  the  incidents.  Retention  of  units  in  place 
and  withdrawals  accounted  for  a further  5 and  6 percent,  respectively, 
Oat-of-theater  forces  alone  were  moved  forward  in  only  16  percent  of  the 
incidents.  Both  in-  and  out-of-theater  units  were  forward  deployed  in  no 
more  than  12  percent  of  the  cases. 

In  broad  terms,  the  preponderance  of  in-theater  actions  is  explained  as 
follows:  Large  units  were  deployed  within  theaters  where  Soviet  security  . 
interests  were  great,  where  Moscow  intended  to  provoke  incidents,  or  where 
the  Kremlin's  anxiety  threshold  was  low  and  prove  cation  was  expected — that 
is,  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  Northeast  and  Southwest  Asia;  and  these 
situations  did  not  get  out  of  hand  in  terms  of  Soviet  regional  military 
capabilities.  Excluding  rearward  movements,  in-theater  units  were  thought 
adequate  in  as  many  as  91  percent  of  the  incidents  in  Central  Europe  end  in 
95  percent  and  81  percent  of  chose  actions  in  nations  contiguous  to  the  USSR 
in  the  west  and  east,  respectively.  The  comparatively  lower  figure  relating 
to  Soviet  Asia  might  be  expected  to  rise  over  time  if  there  are  further 
Incidents  between  the  USSR  and  China,  considering  the  large  Soviet  military 
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buildup  along  the  Sino-Soviet  border  that  was  completed  in  the  early 
1970s.  Only  In-theater  units  were  deployed  in  connection  with  a 
border  clash  reported  to  have  occurred  in  late  1974,  a major  Soviet 
military  demonstration  in  early  1978  and,  shortly  thereafter,  a brief 
Soviet  border  incursion  into  China. 

In-theater  units  were  fully  up  to  the  expansion  of  Soviet 
authority  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  VJar.  Out-of-theater  units 
may  have  been  called  upon,  however,  in  up  to  one-fifth  of  the  coercive 
operations  directed  at  insuring  the  loyalty  or  security  of  communist 
regimes.  Such  deployments  were  much  less  frequent  when  Moscow  felt 
the  USSR's  security  was  threatened  in  the  west  or  sought  to  gain 
advantage  in  that  direction  as  compared  with  such  incidents  in  the 
east.  In-theater  units  alone  were  relied  on  in  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  former,  but  in  only  three-fifths  of  the  latter. 

Three-fifths  of  the  incidents  in  which  only  out-of-theater  forces  were 
forward  deployed  took  place  in  the  third  world  as  did  two-thirds  of  the 
operations  requiring  both  in-  and  out -cf-theater  forces.  Although  the  USSR 
did  establish  continuous  naval  deployit»jnts  in  the  Mediterranean,  Indian 
Ocean  and  West  African  waters  between  1964  and  1970,  the  proportion  of 
incidents  in  which  out-of*-theater  forces  were  called  upon  to  respond  in  the 
third  world  was  virtually  the  same  in  the  two  activist  periods  of  1956-62 
and  1967-74.  Of  great  importance,  however,  the  proportion  of  actions  in 


\#hich  in-t.heater  units  were  not  at  all  available  dropped  from  6C  percent 
in  the  first  period  to  33  percent  in  the  second.  )JJ  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in-theater  units  might  have  been  available  much  less  o.t;.en  for 
coerci  ’e  actions  than  cooperative  ones  in  that  the  former  were  more  crisis 
responsive  or  otherwise  took  place  on  shorter  notice.  This  was  not  the 
case,  however.  The  comparative  figures  for  coercive  actions  alone  in  the 
two  activist  periods  were  56  percent  and  31  percent,  respectively. 

Although  Soviet  leaders  found  it  necessary  to  turn  to  forces  distant 
from  the  scene  in  almost  two-thirds  of  the  incidents  between  1567  and  1974 
when  third  world  coercive  actions  were  conducted,  the  Kremlin  was  also  able 
to  turn  to  units  already  within  the  theater  on  two  out  of  every  three 
occasions.  Those  operations  requiring  both  in-  and  out-of-theater 
deplojTnents  were  almost  always  made  in  response  to  interstate  crises — that 
is,  in  conflictive  situations  between  nations.  In-theater  or  out-of-theater 
units  alone  tended  to  be  used  in  response  to  intra-state  situations;  those 
latter  actions  also  generally  required  the  use  of  only  lower  levels  of  force. 
The  interstate  incidents  did  not  necessarily  present  greater  opportunities 
or  threats  to  Soviet  interests.  Clearly,  though,  they  did  require  a greater 
degree  of  military  effort. 

Out-of-theater  units  were  called  upon  most  frequently  to  respond  to 
Incidents  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  South  Asia  and  Sov-theast  Asia.  In-theater 
units  alone  were  able  to  be  turned  to  in  only  one-fifth  of  these  incidents. 
-By  way  of  comparison,  this  last  was  true  of  two-fifths  of  those  operations 


i r 


directed  at  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  This  is  explained  by  the 
large  Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  Mediterranean  since  the  late  1960s. 


r 
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Major  Combinsd  Operations  and  Confrontations 

Wliat  was  "he  context  of  the  most  substantial  displays  of  Soviet 
political-military  power?  This  question  has  already  been  considered  to 
an  extent  in  those  separate  examinations  of  Moscow’s  usage  of  ground,  air 
and  sea  units.  It  is  of  further  value,  though,  to  look  at  a subset  of 
incidents  including  only  large  combined  operations,  defined  here  as  actions 
in  which  two  of  the  three  following  size  forces  participated:  a ground 
force  larger  than  one  division;  a combat  air  unit  larger  than  one  regiment; 
a naval  force  including  more  than  five  surface  combatants.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  each  of  these  three  force  elements  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
other  two,  but  rather  that  each  represents  a large  combat  potential  in  its 
own  terms.  The  choice  of  the  particular  force  levels  is  not  entirely 
arbitrary.  These  unit  sizes  represent,  to  a degree,  modal  choices  by  the 
Kremlin  at  the  upper  end  of  ea»',h  of  the  three  scales. 

Soviet  combined  military  operations  meeting  the  above  definition  were 
conducted  in  18  percent  of  the  155  coercive  incidents  and  may  have  taken 
plac'i  in  an  additional  10  percent.  More  than  four-fifths  of  this  total 
subset  of  44  actions  were  directed  at  Europe  :r  contiguous  territories  in 
Asia  and  three-fifths  of  the  total  occurred  before  Stalin's  death.  Those 
actions  ir.  this  first  decade  were  largely  aimed  at  expansion  in  the  context 
of  the  end  and  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War.  Other  operations 
during  this  period  focueed  on  the  defense  of  those  new  positions  and  attempts 
"to  influence  the  Western  allies’  policies  toward  Germany. 

Table  2-6  lists  the  incidents  that  took  place  after  Stalin  died.  The 
difference  between  these  and  those  earlier  operations  lies  in  the  prominence 
after  Stalin's  death  of  actions  to  maintain  Soviet  authority  in  Eastern 
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• Table  2-C.  Major  coercive  actions  by  USSR  forces  since  Stalin's  death 


Crisis  in  Hungary 

November  1956 

D.S.  intervention  in  Lebanon 

July  1958 

Western  presence  in  Berlin 

July  1961 

Cuban  missile  crisis 

October  1962 

Border  dispute  with  China 

? 1965 

Border  dispute  with  China 

February  1967 

Relations  with  Czechoslovakia 

July  1968 

Relations  with  Czechoslovakia 

August  1968 

Relations  with  Rumania  ^ 

August  1968 

Security  of  regime  in  Czechoslovakia 

October  1968 

Border  dispute  with  China 

March  1969 

Security  of  Egypt 

February  1970 

West  Germany-USSR  treaty  ® 

October  1970 

Relations  with  Rumania  ® 

June  1971 

Arab-Israeli  war  - 1 

October  1973 

Arab-Israeli  war  - 2 

October  1973 

Cyprus  conflict 

July  1974 

Relations  with  China  * 

April  1978 

a 

China-Vietnam  War 

February  1979 

a.  Definitional  criteria  possibly  met. 


Europe  (32  percent),  the  need  beginning  in  the  1960s  to  respond  to 
threats  presented  by  China  (26  percent).^  and  Soviet  willingness  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s  to  become  heavily  engaged  militarily  in  the 
Mediterranean  area  (21  percent).  The  Beilin  and  Cuban  missile  crises, 
representing  the  great  probes  of  the  Khrushchev  era,  are  now  two  decades 
in  the  past  and  do  not  seem  likely  to  recur.  The  demonstration  of 
support  for  East  Germany  in  1970  following  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Moscow,  rather  than  being  perceived  as  a Soviet  threat,  was  a reaffirmation 
of  the  USSR-GDR  alliance  and  more  Illustrative  of  the  cold  war's  ending  than 
anything  else. 

Strategic  Nuclear  Forces 

It  is  important  to  finally  consider  the  use — or  more  accurately,  the 
apparent  non-use — of  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces  as  a political 
instrument.  Although  on  a number  of  occasions  and  particularly  during  the 
Khrushchev  era,  Soviet  leaders  verbally  or  by  other  diplomatic  gesture 
raised  the  prospect  of  using  nuclear  weapons  against  foreign  nations,  in 
only  one  instance  were  we  able  to  locate  data  confirming  that  the  USSR  raised 

the  alert  status  of  forces  oresumably  included  in  strategic  nuclear  attack  plans 
during  a crisis.  Not  surprisingly,  that  Incident  was  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  18/  No  Information  was  discovered  that  would  deny  the  statement  that 
the  USSR  has  never  redeployed  strategic  force  tniits  during  a crisis.  To  be 
very  confident  about  these  matters  is  impcssible,  however. 

We  were  unable  to  find  any  useful  information  about  actual  crisis 
communications  between  Soviet  political  leaders,  military  commanders,  and 
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Che  operators  of  missile-ladan  submarines,  land-based  missiles  and  nuclear- 
capable  bombers.  Not  found  either  vere  data  about  what,  if  anything,  went 
on  during  period?  c£  tension  at  Soviet  alt  or  submarine  bases — that  is, 
about  activities  that  might  Indi  a';e  an  increase  or  absence  of  change  in 
alert  status.  Nc  r finally  <'^r.  d ve  .‘•IxiJ  numerical  counts  of  strategic 
submarines  and  aircraft  p.z  spec'fi;  locations  durinc  crises.  Bearing  this 
ignorance  in  mind,  It  would  not  be  shocking  -io  leavn  that  at  least  some 
Soviet  strategic  n.i5.cs  ’-ad  their  alert  s-catnc,  raised  or  were  redeployed 
during  c crisio  .^itn  China  in  l?'i5  or  the  i9Cl  Berlip.  crisis,  or  that 
Sovier  strategic  v.nits  weie  redeployed  during  tra  missile  ctisis.  Other 
incidents  in  «’r..ich  .=ech  act.'or.s  would  noL  have  been  incredible  are  the 
1973  Middle  East  War,  0;^  1C68  Cr.achosi'Uvakie  intervention  and  even  the 
1958  Offshore  Islands  crisis,  the  1956  Suez  crisis  and  the  intervention 
in  Hungary  that  fall. 

What  can  perhaps  be  said  a ^out  puoliciy  unkno\m  demonstrative  I'.ses  of 
Soviet  strategic  forces  during  crises  with  confidence  is  the  following: 

First,  the  Kremlin  did  not  attempt  to  draw  foreign  attention  to  these 
actions,  unlike  the  behavior  of  U.S.  Jer.-.Urs  who  on  a number  of  occasions 
since  the  Second  World  War  did  not  want  the  possibility  that  the  United 
States  might  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  to  be  discounted.  Second,  if  the 
targets  of  sv:h  Soviet  moves  perceived  this  behavior,  they  did  not  make 
chat  information  pubi.e.  Vnluable  files  about  these  matters  are  undoubtedly 
available  ou  i.  classified  basis  within  the  U.S.  and  perhaps  other  governments. 
Whether  even  they  might  be  definitive  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  outside. 

Having  confessed  a failure  to  locate  more  than  one  incident  in  which 


Soviet  strategic  forces  were  used  as  a political  instrument  within  the 

bounds  of  our  definition,  it  is  worth  mentioning  why  this  could  be  an 

accurate  finding.  For  one  thing,  political  leaders  in  Moscow,  as  compared 

with  U.S.  policymakers,  may  have  been  more  concerned  historically  with  the 

problem  of  command  and  control.  The  normal  levels  of  alert  of  Soviet 

strategic  forces  are  much  lower  than  those  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  and 

in  crises  Soviet  leaders  may  have  been  above  all  else  anxious  to  restrict 

the  risk  of  accident  or  unauthorized  action.  As  related  elsewhere: 

Something  is  far  more  likely  to  go  wrong  when  forces  are 
spring-'loaded  for  action  than  when  they  are  at  rest.  An 
unauthorized  or  accidental  launching  of  nuclear  weapons 
A la  Dr.  Strangelove,  is  more  likely  in  a force  at  high 
readiness  than  in  one  at  low  readiness.  19/ 

Second,  when  the  strategic  position  of  the  USSR  was  one  of  gross 
inferiority  and  mutual  assured  destruction  was  not  certain,  Soviet  leaders 
may  have  considered  the  orchestration  of  nuclear  forces  during  the  Suez, 

Offshore  Islands  or  Berlin  crises,  for  example,  profoundly  dangerous 
insofar  as  the  United  States  might  have  been  provoked  to  carry  out  a 
preemptive  first  strike.  Third,  if  a discrete  use  of  strategic  nuclear 
units  failed  to  deter  or  compel  Western  behavior  in  an  era  of  nuclear 
inferiority,  what  then?,  Soviet  leaders  might  have  asked  themselves.  A 
nuclear  attack  on  Britain,  France,  West  Germany  or  Taiwan?  Or  one  on  the 
United  States?  Except  as  concerned  the  future  of  West  Germany,  to  take  this 
path  was  to  accept  a course  of  national  suicide  on  behalf  of  uncertain  allies 
-that  were  pursuing  their  own  local  objectives.  Insofar  as  the  Kremlin 
perceived  its  behavior  over  Berlin  and  the  PRC’s  shelling  of  the  Offshore  Islands 
as  probes,  almost  certainly  it  anticipated  the  possibility  of  having  to 


back  off  in  the  face  of  strong  U.S.  responses.  To  blink  after  escalating 


to  the  nuclear  level  was  to  brook  an  incomparable  diplomatic  disaster — as 


Khrushchev  learned  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  The  Soviet  interest  was  to 


keep  the  focus  on  conventional  capabilities  in  Europe  and  Asia. 


Prior  to  the  full-scale  suppression  in  Hungary  in  1956  and  August  1968 


entry  into  Czechoslovakia,  Moscow  was  given  strong  reason  to  believe  that 


these  acts  would  not  evoke  a Western  military  response.  To  alert  or  deploy 


strategic  forces  concurrently  with  these  interventions  could  be  reasonably 


considered  by  the  Kremlin  as  unnecessary  political  provocations  of  the  West. 


Besides  being  iinwilling  to  itself  go  to  the  nuclear  level  on  behalf  of 


Egypt  following  the  U.S.  DEFCON  3 alert  during  the  1973  Middle  East  war, 


the  Kremlin  may  have  perceived  this  too  to  be  an  act  unnecessary  to  the 


fulfillment  of  any  immediate  Soviet  objective  or  other  interest.  That  the 


USSR  did  alert  or  deploy  strategic  force  units  during  the  1969  Sino-Soviet 


crisis  when  this  threat  was  raised  otherwise  diplomatically  is  more  plausible. 


The  United  States  as  an  Actor 


The  United  States  was  an  actor  in  61  percent  of  the  incidents  in  which 


USSR  military  units  were  used  coercively;  U.S.  armed  forces  were  used  as  a 


policy  instrument  in  at  least  one-half  of  those  situations  in  which 


Washington  chose  to  become  involved.  20/  The  United  States  was  not  a 
participant  in  incidents  between  the  USSR  and  People’s  Republic  of  China 


and  tended  to  steer  clear  of  Kremlin  actions  to  maintain  its  authority  in 


Eastern  Europe.  The  superpowers  confronted  each  other  most  regularly  on 


the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence  in  the  west,  and  in  the 


third  world. 
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Although  the  stakes  may  have  been  high  and  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  were  often  prepared  to  become  engaged  more  heavily  if  necessary, 
small  military  confrontations  or  dual  appearances  on  the  scene  by  U.S.  and 
Soviet  military  units  occurred  much  more  frequently  than  did  situations  in 
which  Moscow  and  Washington  ordered  the  deployment  or  alert  of  very  large- 
size  forces.  The  two  Germanys  and  the  Middle  East  were  the  places  of 
most  frequent  heated  contact. 

U.S.  armed  forces  were  used  almost  always  to  support  allies  suffering 
Soviet  pressure  directly  or  in  a conflictive  situation  with  a Soviet  ally. 
The  United  States  backed  its  NATO  allies  in  Europe,  mutual  defense  treaty 
allies  and  CENTO  and  SEATO  members  and  protocol  nations  in  Asia,  and 
various  friends  and  clients  in  the  Middle  East  and  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
-Alongside  of  or  depending  on  the  USSR  in  these  incidents  were  the  bloc 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  USSR’s  other  fraternal  allies  (North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  China  until  the  late  1950s),  and  Moscow’s 
respective  allies  and  clients  in  the  third  world. 

The  postwar  occvipationj  were  established  by  mutual  agreement. 
Notwithstanding  their  suspicion  of  each  other,  the  entry  of  both  U.S.  and 
Soviet  troops  into  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  China  and  Korea  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  did  not  lead  immediately  to  a sense  of  confrontation 
where  U.S.  and  Soviet  lines  met.  In  later  years,  moreover,  it  was  only  in 
Europe  that  the  USSR  or  United  States  led  the  way  toward  confrontation. 

"Both  sides  viewed  their  behavior  in  this  region  necessitated  by  critical 
security  interests.  Elsewhere  the  superpowers  tended  to  be  drawn  in  by 
regional  antagon^sts,  as  in  Asia  by  North  and  South  Korea  and  by  India  and 
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Pakistan,  and  in  the  Middle  East  by  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  strife 
between  allies  in  the  Arab  world. 

Washington  and  Moscow  were  similarly  enticed  into  a number  of  internal 
conflicts,  including  the  civil  war  that  resumed  in  China  after  Japan's 
surrender,  and  ones  in  Lebanon,  Indonesia,  Laos  and  the  Congo  in  the  late 
1950s  and  early  1960s.  In  these  Instances,  however,  the  USSR  and  United 
States  did  not  confront  each  militarily  as  they  did  in  those 

interstate  crises  cited  ab'V',  fhe  tendency  in  internal  situations  rather 
was  for  one  or  both  of  the  superpowers  to  play  only  a supportive  role  or  to 
orchestrate  a show  of  force  in  a way  implying  an  intent  not  to  be  drawn 
into  a military  confrontation — for  example,  the  Soviet  exercises  in  the 
USSR's  Trans-Caucasian  and  Turkestan  military  districts  following  the  U.S. 
intervention  in  Lebanon  in  1958. 

The  superpowers  did  not  both  use  their  armed  forces  in  response  to  an 
internal  crisis  after  the  early  1960s.  One  reason  for  this  was  perhaps  the 
heightened  opposition  within  the  international  conmunity  to  intervention  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  third  world  nations.  A recognized  government  could 
obtain  the  military  backing  o*'  one  superpower , but  it  became  increasingly 
costly  for  the  other  superpower  to  back  its  internal  opposition  overtly. 

If  an  internal  crisis  developed  into  one  between  nations,  as  the  1970  Jordan 
crisis  did  when  Syrian  armored  units  crossed  the  Jordanian  border,  the 
barrier  to  military  involvement  by  both  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  was 
lowered  insofar  as  the  conflict  became  one  between  client  states.  Moreover, 
while  covert  action  could  weaken  a regime,  the  prospect  of  & discrete 
f political-military  operation  being  able  to  bring  down  a regime  was  almost 
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always  small.  Large-scale  military  aid  and  superpower  armed  forces 
support  given  to  an  established  government  was  a more  certain  ticket. 

Military  involvement  by  both  superpowers  was  possibly  more  likely 
in  an  internal  crisis  when  no  recognized  government  existed,  as  in  Angola 
in  1975-76.  But  even  in  that  Instance  the  USSR  became  heavily  Involved 
militarily  only  after  it  was  clear  that  the  United  States  would  not  do  so 
and  that  the  Kremlin's  client  already  had  the  upper-hand  politically  in 
the  international  community.  That  the  United  States  did  not  use  military 
force  in  Angola  and  the  USSR  waited  as  long  as  it  did  was  also  indicative 
of  the  relative  inability  of  non-state  actors  to  gain  the  superpowers'  full 
adherence  to  their  cause.  Playing  a further  role  after  the  early  1960s 
were  the  greater  caution  of  Khrushchev’s  successors  ano  the  increased 
opposition  in  the  United  States,  as  related  to  the  Vietnam  War,  to  new 
foreign  entanglements.  Backing  a fraternal  ally,  alliance  member  or  a nation 
with  which  there  existed  long-time  ties  of  interest  or  friendship  was  one 
thing;  it  became  quite  another  to  use  military  force  to  support  only  a 
potential  friend. 

Further  along  this  line,  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  USSR  attempted  to  make  gains  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  by  provoking  the  other  directly  with  military  means.  Concomitantly 
there  occurred  no  crisis  confrontations  between  the  North  Atlantic  and 
Warsaw  Treaty  nations.  While  the  superpowers  became  entan^ed  supporting 
-friends  elsewhere,  their  European  allies,  although  interested  bystanders, 
found  no  reason  to  lessen  the  pace  of  improving  relations  with  one  another. 

U.S.  military  men  played  a role  in  a dozen  incidents  la  which  the 
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Kremlin  coercively  used  forces  meeting  the  above  definition  and  in  another 
eleven  in  which  ground,  sea  or  air  units  alone  of  a size  large  enough  to 
meet  the  definition  were  used.  For  the  most  part,  these  23  incidents  (see 
table  2-7)  may  be  grouped  in  the  following  terms:  joint  occupations  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War;  cold  war  crises  between  the  superpowers 
directly  or  indirectly;  conflicts  between  U.S.  and  Soviet  allies  related 
to  the  Middle  East. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
incident  in  Southeast  Asian  waters  in  May  1972,  all  of  those  confrontations 
after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  were  the  result  of  situations  that  entrapped 
the  superpowers;  neither  the  USSR  nor  the  United  States  planned  or  initiated 
these  incidents.  Even  in  the  Cyprus  crisis,  when  the  USSR  did  appear  to  act 
in  a way  adding  further  to  NATO’s  disarray,  Moscow  had  images  to  protect, 
both  as  a power  to  be  reckoned  with  in  eastern  Mediterranean  regional  affairs 
and  as  a Warsaw  Treaty  ally  (of  Bulgaria) . As  compared  with  those  other 
incidents  listed  in  table  2-7  since  the  missile  crisis,  this  incident  and 
that  in  May  1972  were  the  ones  in  which  the  sense  of  superpower  military 


I 


confrontation  was  weakest.  Although  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  United  States 
used  armed  forces  to  signal  Interest  and  concern  during  these  years,  the 
prospect  of  violent  conflict  between  the  superpowers  was  not  great  at  all. 


Very  large  Soviet  and  U.S.  naval  forces  played  a role  in  all  but  one 


of  the  incidents  following  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  listed  in  table  2-7. 


The  threat  of  major  Soviet  givmd  unit  involvement  arose  in  three  of  these 


incidents;  Soviet  combat  air  units  were  deployed  in  none.  Thus  generally 


speaking,  after  1962  superpower  ■ilitary  Cxonfrontations — at  least  in  terms 
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Table  2-7.  Incidents  when  U.S.  and  major  USSR  anaed  forces  were  used 


Political  future  of  Czechoslovakia 

Political  future  of  Germany 

Political  future  of  Austria 

Political  future  of  China 

Political  future  of  Korea 

Economic  influence  in  Manchuria 

Security  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen 

Dispute  over  Turkish  provinces  and  Dardanelles 

Future  of  West  Germany  and  Berlin 

Security  of  China  during  Korean  War 

Security  of  North  Korea  during  Korean  War 

U.S.  Intervention  in  Lebanon 

Western  presence  in  Berlin 

Emplacement  of  missiles  in  Cuba 

Cuban  missile  crisis 

Egypt -Israel  political  crisis 

Arab-lsraeli  war 

Seizure  of  U.S.S.  Pueblo  by  North  Korea 
Jordan-PLO-Syria  conflict 

U.S.  response  to  N.  Vietnam  Easter  Offensive 
Arab-lsraeli  war  - 1 
Arab-lsraeli  war  - 2 
Cyprus  conflict 


January  1945 
January  1945 
March  1945 
August  1945 
August  1945 
November  1945 
February  1946 
March  1946 
June  1948 
Late  1950 
? 1951 

July  1958 
July  1961 
July  1962 
October  1962 
May  1967 
June  1967 
January  1968 
September  1970 
May  1972 
October  1973 
October  1973 
July  1974 


a.  USSR  used  ground  units  larger  than  one  division,  more  than  five  major 
surface  combatants,  or  more  than  one  air  regiment. 
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of  the  proximity  of  military  units — took  place  at  sea.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  was  heavily  related  to  the  responsive  rather  than 
initiatory  character  of  the  USSR  and  U.S.  involvements  in  these  situations 
and  concern  by  both  Moscow  and  Washington  to  retail  maximum  flexibility 
while  issuing  political-military  signals.  Moscow’s  threat  to  deploy 
airborne  units  during  the  1973  Middle  East  war  was  made  only  after  Israeli 
forces  surrounded  the  Egyptian  Third  Army  on  the  West  Bank  following  the 
cease-fire,  leaving  Cairo  exposed. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  seemed  to  teach  the  superpowers  that  direct 
provocation  could  be  extremely  dangerous,  that  the  course  of  such  a crisis 
could  not  be  planned,  and  that  withdrawal  could  be  exceedingly  difficult. 

A lesson  of  the  October  War  was  chat  simply  not  seeking  a game  of  chicken 
was  not  enough;  friends  could  yet  create  or  get  themselves  into  a situation 
where  one  or  both  superpowers  fe3.t  compelled  to  lend  a hand.  Strutting 
about  a naval  task  force  does  not  lower  the  threshold  to  superpower  conflict 
as  much  as  other  military  actions  can,  but  when  friends  confront  each  other, 
the  superpowers  may  be  called  upon  to  do  more  and  can  find  refusal  difficult. 
The  necessary  rule  would  seem  to  be  a warning  by  each  superpower  to  its 
friends  that  defense  support  is  one  thing,  but  that  they  have  no  insurance 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 

An  examination  of  U.S.  behavior  during  the  qxiarter  century  of  1956-79 
seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  became  less  inclined 
-toward  confrontation  with  the  USSR  during  the  course  of  these  years.  If  the 


three  activist  periodt  In  this  era  are  looked  at  alone,  we  find  that  U.S. 


armed  forces  were  tumel  to  In  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  incidents  in  which 
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the  Kremlin  ordered  coercive  military  operations  in  1956-62,  but  in  no 
more  than  one-third  of  these  in  1967-7A  and  in  only  one-fifth  of  the 
incidents  in  1977-79.  Of  the  two  other  periods  in  these  years,  U.S. 
military  operations  occurred  in  almost  three-fourths  of  those  coercive 
incidents  in  1963-67  and  in  two-fifths  of  those  in  1974-77.  The  higher 
frequencies  in  the  two  periods  of  lesser  activity  by  the  USSR  do  not 
indicate  greater  activism,  but  rather  continued  U.S.  willingness  to 
confront  the  USSR  to  a limited  extent.  In  neither  of  these  two  periods 
did  the  superpowers  face  off  in  a major  military  confrontation. 

In  broad  terms,  what  appears  to  have  happened  was  the  following: 
First,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  signalled  an  end  to  a period  of  Soviet 
probes  aimed  directly  at  the  West  to  which  the  United  States  regularly 
responded  on  the  basis  of  deeply  felt  security  interests.  Second,  in 
the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  the  extended  thesis  of  containment  made 
it  imperative  to  anticipate  and  meet  Soviet  threats  in  the  then  emerging 
third  world.  In  some  instances — as,  for  example,  in  the  Congo  and  Laos — ' 
U.S.  actions,  rather  than  anticipating  Soviet  intervention,  may  in  fact 
have  provoked  that  involvement.  In  the  next  several  years  the  USSR  did 
not  use  military  power  provocatively  either  in  Europe  or  the  third  world 
and  chose  not  to  respond  seriously  to  the  deepening  U.S.  involvement  and 
then  full  entry  Into  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Other  U.S.  political- 
military  operations  in  these  years  were  focused  heavily  in  the  Caribbean 
-area.  With  the  exception  of  the  fighting  In  Yemen,  major  conflictive 


If  situations  did  not  develop  In  the  Middle  East  during  that  time.  Although 

I 

the  Kremlin  may  well  have  become  deeply  Involved  in  a serious  Arab-l»raeli 
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confrontation  had  one  occurred  then,  Moscow  was  not  prepared  to  become 
engaged  in  more  distant  situations  in  South  Asia,  the  Persian  Gulf  or 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  let  alone  in  the  Caribbean. 

When  the  USSR  responded  to  threats  presented  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
by  China  in  the  late  \960s,  the  United  States  determined  to  steer  clear 
of  these  incidents.  At  the  same  time,  the  continued  absence  of  hostile 
Soviet  behavior  directed  at  Western  Europe  and  then  dramatically  improved 
relationship  between  the  USSR  and  West  Germany  meant  for  an  absence  of 
superpower  confrontation  over  the  Eurasian  Cape.  Those  confrontations 
that  did  take  place  were  occasioned  by  interstate  crises  in  the  Middle 
East  and  South  Asia,  and  Moscow's  increased,  though  still  very  limited, 
willingness  to  support  communist  allies  outside  Eastern  Europe  vis-k-vis 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  did  not,  however,  militarily  challenge 
the  large  number  of  Soviet  political-military  operations  directed  at 
supporting  third  world  regimes  against  internal  threats. 

During  the  next  several  years  (1974-77)  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia 
were  relatively  quiescent;  and  while  the  United  States  withdrew  completely 
from  Indochina,  the  USSR  showed  itself  unwilling  to  support  provocative 
behavior  by  North  Korea — consider  Mo.scow’s  non-response  to  the  United  States 
display  of  force  following  the  murder  of  two  U.S.  Anr,>  officers  by  North 
Korean  scldiers  it.  the  Korean  demilitarized  zone  in  1976.  When  U.S.  and 
Soviet  military  forces  did  appear  together  on  the  scene  of  a conflict  in 
-the  third  world,  the  potential  for  serious  confrontation  was  minimal, 
certainly  insofar  as  U.S.  objectives  and  Intentions  were  concerned.  Wl»en 
the  Kremlin  airlifted  armaments  to  Algeria  in  early  1976  destined  to  support 
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the  Polisario  rebels  in  the  former  Spanish  Sahara,  the  U.S.  response  was 
to  send  the  Sixth  Fleet  flagship  Little  Rock  to  visit  Morocco;  and 
when  U.S.  and  Soviet  warships  appeared  together  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
in  June  1976,  the  occasion  was  the  U.S.  evacuation  from  Lebanon. 

Notwithstanding  U.S.  rapprochement  with  China,  Washington  remained 
wholly  unwilling  to  play  a military  role  in  confrontations  between  the  USSR 
and  China  in  the  late  1970s.  When  the  Carter  administration  did  decide  to 
show  U.S.  interest  in  the  Somalian-F.thiopian  conflict  in  1978,  the  means 
chosen  was  a very  siLall  naval  presence  in  the  Red  Sea.  Although  the  United 
States  would  probably  have  acted  forcefully  in  any  serious  Arab-Israeli 
confrontation  and  have  opposed  Cuban  armed  forces  supported  violence  in  the 
Caribbean  area,  U.S.  willingness  to  become  militarily  engaged  elsewhere  in  the 
third  world  was  minimal  both  where  the  USSR  was  and  was  not  involved.  The  one 
other  dual  appearance,  and  one  which  well  describes  the  reality  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  m-llitary  activity  toward  each  other  in  the  late  1970s,  was  a feather- 
strutting  of  continued  rights  by  each  superpower  in  Berlin  in  early  1978.  21/ 

Correlates  of  Coercive  Soviet  Diplomacy 

Chapters  three,  four  and  five  pursue  in  greater  depth  an  historical 
evolutionary  perspective  of  the  circumstances  in  which  coercive  Soviet 
political-military  operations  have  occurred  and  Soviet  force  usage  in  these 
Incldettts.  Respectively,  these  chapters  examine  actions  by  Moscow:  1)  to  expand 
.its  authority  around  the  periphery  of  the  USSR  and  to  insure  the  loyalty  and 
alliance  of  communist  regimes;  2)  to  Insure  the  security  of  the  USSR:  3)  to  Increase 
and  maintalu  Soviet  influence  in  the  third  world.  It  is  interesting  to 
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consider  tlnally  In  the  way  of  aggregate  analysis  whether  the  annual 
frequencies  of  Soviet  coercive  actions  in  toto  or  of  those  incidents 
falling  into  each  of  the  above  three  subsets  are  statistically  related  to 
certain  indices  reflecting  international  and  domestic  changes  that  might 
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have  j^luenced  Soviet  decisionmakers  in  relatively  straightforward  and 
simple  incremental  fashion. 

Did  the  USSR  engage  in  coercive  political-military  diplomacy  more 
frequently  when  its  strategic  nuclear  capabilities  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States  Improved?  When  the  Soviet  economy  or  defense  spending  expanded 
more  rapidly?  When  U.S.  confidence  faltered  or  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  were  politically  weaker  or  U.S.  defense  spending  was  in  decline? 

When  tension  grew  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States?  Or  did 
the  USSR  simply  act  and  react  to  some  proportion  of  threats  and  opportunities 
as  they  arose?  To  get  at  answers  to  these  questions,  the  following  indicators 
were  examined  as  independent  variables;  the  ratios  of  U.S.  to  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  and  strategic  nuclear  warheads;  22/ 
percent  changes  in  the  gross  national  product  of  the  USSR  and  Soviet  defense 
spending;  23/  Standard  and  Poor's  average  annual  composite  stock  price  index 
which,  discounted  for  Inflation  and  real  economic  growth,  presents  itself  as 
as  indicator  of  U.S.  buoyancy;  24/  the  average  annual  percent  of  those 
Inteirvlewed  in  the  Gallup  poll  who  voiced  approval  of  the  President's 
performance;  25/  the  percent  change  in  outlays  (spending)  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense;  26/  indices  of  bel\avior  directed  by  the  superpowers 
at  each  other  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  general  crisis  forecasting; 
27/  a list  of  crises  cooplled  exclusively  from  Soviet  sources.  28/ 


BliiiMiaiMiTii  • 


No  significant  correlation  was  found  between  either  of  the  two  indicators 
of  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  that  were  utilized  and  the  overall  annual  nuiiiber 
of  Soviet  coercive  actions  or  those  Incidents  in  each  of  the  three  individral 
subcategories  that  were  ey.ainined.  29/  This  is  true  of  the  period  in  full 
since  the  Second  World  War  as  well  as  of  the  post-Khrushchev  era  wl  i.eh  was 
considered  independently.  However,  these  correlations,  while  small  and 
statistically  insignificant,  were  almost  uniformly  negative — that  is,  as  the 
USSR  closed  the  gap  with  the  United  States  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  the 
frequency  of  Soviet  political-military  operations  did  tend  to  increase.  A 
correlation  of  -.42  was  found  between  the  annual  ratio  of  U.S.  to  USSR  force 
loadings  and  the  annual  number  of  incidents  in  the  third  world  since  1965, 

Continuous  series  data  on  Soviet  defense  expenditures  are  available  only 
for  the  period  since  1967.  Not  the  value  in  current  or  constant  currency, 
but  the  percentage  change  in  real  defense  spending  was  examined.  During  the 
decade  of  1968  to  1977  these  figures  ranged  from  roughly  one  percent  (in  1970) 
to  more  than  six  percent  (in  1968) . Again,  although  no  statistically 

significant  correlations  were  found,  the  direction  of  the  figures  suggested 
the  existence  of  some  very  broad  association.  31/  No  statistical  or  other 
relationship  could  be  inferred  from  correlations  between  the  frequencies  of 
incidents  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  gross  national  product  of  the  USSR. 

If  the  Improvenent  in  Che  strategic  balance  and  increai^ed  defense  spending 
did  give  greater  confidence  to  Soviet  leaders  and  cnbolden  them  or  give  them 
more  to  work  with,  they  were  not  euphorically  impelled  by  upward  swings  of 
the  economy.  Nor  can  i„  be  said  that  lesser  growth  races  bred  foreign 
military  adventures  as  a political  outlet  for  economic  disappointment. 
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Another  thought  was  that  the  Kremlin  might  be  influenced  by 
fluctuations  in  U.S.  self-confidence,  willingness  to  spend  on  defense,  or 
the  strength  of  the  Presidency.  The  residual  of  the  Standard  and  Poor's 
average  annual  stock  price  index — after  the  separation  out  of  what  might 
be  considered  the  impacts  of  inflation  and  real  economic  growth — ^was  used 
as  a measure  of  investors'  outlook  and  surrogate  for  U.S.  national  spirit. 

Did  Soviet  political-military  diplomacy  occur  more  frequently  when  America 
was  "down"?  Statistically,  the  answer  is  a clear  no.  Nor  was  the  Kremlin 
encouraged  by  declines  in  U.S.  defense  spending  or  deterred  by  increased 
U.S.  military  expenditures,  notwithstanding  the  discountl.ng  from  annual 
\ j.  defense  budgets  during  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  the  financial 
costs  of  those  conflicts.  32/  A small  but  statistically  significant  -.37 
correlaticn  was  found,  however,  between  the  annual  number  of  incidents 
In  toto  and  the  average  annual  percentage  of  those  interviewed  by  the 
Gallup  poll  who  approved  the  President's  performance — that  is,  Soviet  armed 
forces  were  used  more  often  when  Americans  voiced  less  approval  of  the 
performance  by  the  President.  A distinct  possibility,  of  course,  is  that 
the  lower  standing  of  Presidents  in  the  Gallup  poll  might  have  reflected, 
at  least  in  part,  Increased  Soviet  political-military  activity.  33/ 

During  the  past  two  decades  social  scientists  have  developed  a number 
of  sophisticated  measuies  utilizing  events  data  banks  for  the  purpose  of 
forecasting  future  international  behavior  including  periods  of  crisis  and 
-favorable  relations  between  nations.  One  measure  developed  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  is  a tension  scale  of  cooperative-conflictlve  behavior 
directed  by  nations  at  one  ar'other  which  makes  use  of  the  World  Event  Intaractior. 


Survey  (WEIS)  data,  34/  Ar.  examination  of  the  annual  indices  of  "tension" 


radiated  by  the  United  States  coward  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  reverse 


yielded  no  associations  with  the  frequency  of  discrete  Soviet  political- 


military  operations  for  the  period  of  1968-77  for  which  data  were  available. 


Another  plausible  indicator  of  forthcoming  Soviet  political-military 


diplomacy  that  was  considered  was  the  recognition  of  crises  by  Soviet 


elites.  Analysts  have  compiled  a list  of  386  international  crises,  as 


perceived  in  the  USSR,  between  1946  and  1975  on  the  basis  of  a search  of: 


Soviet  origin  chtonologies,  tenets  dealing  with  international  events,  crisis 


"management"  literature  and  statements  in  v'-r  United  Nations;  Communist 


Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  congress  statements;  and  the  memoirs  of  Nikita 


Khrushchev.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  fluctuation  in  the  annual 


number  of  crises  perceived  in  the  USSR  would  be  reflected  in  the  frequency  with 


which  Soviet  leaders  turned  to  the  armed  forces  for  foreign  policy  support. 


This  was  not  the  case,  however,  either  for  the  three  decade  period  examined 


overall  or  the  post-Khrushchev  period  considered  separately.  The  Kremlin  • 


did  not  simply  respond  to  some  proportion  of  opportunities  and  threats  as 


they  arose. 


What  the  above  adds  up  to  is  that  the  factors  examined  do  not  allow 


® simple  lineal  explanation  of  Soviet  coercive  diplomacy;  which  is  not  to 


say  that  the  strategic  balance,  Soviet  defense  spending,  confidence  in  tha 


President  and  other  variables  that  were  looked  at  are  unimportant  and  do  not 


contribute  to  an  explanation.  While  some  variables  would  seeiL  more  important 


than  others,  the  point  is  that  the  relationships,  whether  complex  or  general. 


cannot  be  viewed  in  easily  qt;antifiable  terms  and  that  a perspective 


i 

I 

i 
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implicitly  based  upon  such  thoughts  is  almost  certainly  mistaken.  Thus, 
for  example,  although  it  surely  did  make  a difference  that  an  environment 
of  practical  strategic  parity  replaced  one  of  gross  Soviet  strategic 
inferiority,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  each  small  increment  of  change  in 
this  direction  led  to  more  frequent  Soviet  political-military  activity. 

As  will  be  seen  in  later  chapters,  what  seems  to  count  is  the  general 
mind-set  of  the  Soviet  leadership  which  does  not  manifest  its  metamorphosis 
incrementally.  Thus,  for  example,  a statistically  significant  correlation 

of  -c60  is  obtained  between  Soviet  third  world  actions  and  a simple  three 
value  scaling  of  years  to  reflect  changes  in  the  gross  Soviet  strategic 
position — that  is,  by  allocating  a value  of  three  (3)  to  each  of  those 
years  when  the  USSR  had  no  intercontinental  nuclear  delivery  system,  a two 
(2)  to  years  of  clear  Soviet  strategic  inferiority,  and  a one  (1)  to  years 
since  1969  when  the  ratio  of  U.S.tUSSR  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  dropped 
below  two-to-one.  And  a -.54  correlation  (p<.05)  is  observed  between  the 
annual  frequency  of  Soviet  political-military  diplomacy  generally  and  a 
simple  weighting  of  years  to  reflect  political  transitions  in  the  USSR  (by 
hypothesizing  that  in  the  first  several  years  after  a Stalin  or  Khrushchev 
is  replaced  the  new  leadership  is  not  at  all  adventurous,  that  in  the  few 
years  immediately  thereafter  there  is  a pendulum  swing  to  the  use  of  force 
frequently,  and  that  following  in  turn  is  a more  moderate  level  of  activity 
falling  between  those  two  earlier  periods).  These  types  of  association 

"are  better  discussed  in  the  more  traditional  terms  of  the  chapters  that 
follow. 


\ 
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1.  Philip  Windsor  and  Adam  Roberts,  Czechoslovakia  1968:  Reform, 
Repression  and  Resistance  (Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  1970),  pp.  28-30. 

2.  The  only  expansionary  military  action  turned  up  in  later  years  was  a 
subtle  show  of  force  in  1975  in  the  form  of  a missile  test  in  waters  of  the 
Barents  Sea  disputed  with  Norway. 


3.  In  two  incidents,  one  in  September  1950  and  the  other  in  January 
1951,  Soviet  troops  attempted  to  seize  small  pieces  of  the  French  and  British 
sectors  in  West  Berlin. 


4.  Major  developments  affecting  Soviet  strategic  and  conventional 
military  power  were,  of  course,  set  in  motion  during  that  time. 


5.  Insofar  as  it  sometimes  takes  a substantial  amount  of  time  to  uncover 
the  circumstances  of  non-coercive  armed  forces  activities,  it  is  po  sible  that 
a number  of  operations  perceived  as  unstimulated  by  particular  political 
developments  were  indeed  considered  special  by  Soviet  leaders.  A ninth 
coercive  action  was  a step-up  in  the  number  of  Soviet  patrols  in  West  Berlin 
following  a refusal  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France  to  curtail 
their  patrols  in  East  Berlin. 

6.  Ship-based  ground  units  may  have  been  used  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  land  forces  in  an  additional  elx  incidents,  five  of  which  occurred 
after  1967. 


7.  Data  on  U.  S.  armed  forces  usage  are  drawn  from  Barry  M.  Blechman  and 
Stephen  S.  Kaplan,  Force  Without  War;  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  as  a Political 
Instrument  (Brookings,  1978). 
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8.  Ground  force  size  was  estimated  for  14  percent  of  the  Incidents 
about  which  force  size  data  were  obtained.  One-half  of  the  39  incidents 
for  which  data  were  insufficient  to  afford  estimates  concerned  actions 
related  to  West  Berlin. 


9.  At  full  strength,  a Soviet  motorized  rifle  division  musters  12,000 
personnel;  armored  and  airborne  divisions  number  9,500  and  7,000  respectively. 
Jeffrey  Record,  Sizing  up  the  Soviet  Army  (Brookings,  1975),  pp.  11-12. 
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11.  On  the  significance  of  the  Roman  siege  of  Masada,  see  Edward  N. 
Luttwak,  The  Grand  Strategy  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  1976),  pp,  3-4. 


12.  Data  were  unavailable  on  the  number  of  surface  combatants  used  in 
thirteen  Incidents,  five  of  which  took  place  before  1967. 

13.  Robert  G.  Welnland,  "Soviet  Naval  Operations-Ten  Years  of  Change," 
professional  paper  no.  125,  (Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  August  1974),  pp.  1-5, 
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15.  Barry  M.  Blechman  and  others.  The  Soviet  Military  Buildup  in  U.S. 
Defense  Spending  (Brookings,  1977),  p.  11. 
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16.  IISS,  Tne  Military  Balance.  1978-79  (IISS,  1978),  p.  10. 


17.  A figure  is  not  provided  for  the  activist  period  beginning  in 
late  1977  because  of  the  paucity  of  incidents  occurring  in  the  third  world 
between  1977  and  1979. 


18.  Richard  E.  Neustadt  and  Graham  T.  Allison,  "Afterword,"  in 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Thirteen  Days:  A Memoir  of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
(Norton,  1971),  p.  113. 


19.  Joseph  J.  Kruzel, "Military  Alerts  and  Diplomatic  Signals,"  Ellen 
P.  Stem,  ed..  The  Limits  of  Military  Intervention  (Sage,  1977),  p.  89. 


20.  U.  S.  armed  forces  were  definitely  used  in  52  percent  of  the 
incidents  in  which  Soviet  military  power  was  used  coercively  and  the  U.S. 
was  an  actor;  U.S.  forces  may  have  been  alerted  in  an  additional  19  percent 
of  these  incidents. 


21.  In  January  1978,  after  the  United  States  refused  to  abolish  or 
limit  its  military  patrols  in  East  Berlin,  the  USSR  increased  its  military 
presence  in  West  Berlin. 


22.  Data  compiled  by  Robert  P.  Berman  of  The  Brookings  Institution. 
End-of-year  ratio  of  force  leadings:  number  of  nuclear  weapons  deployed  on 
U.S.  and  Soviet  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles,  and  long-range  bombers;  on  U.S.  intermediate-range 
ballistic  missiles  and  bombers  when  they  were  deployed  in  Europe;  on  U.S. 
forward  deployed  aircraft  carriers  when  they  were  included  in  plans  for 
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strategic  strikes.  "Department  of  Defense  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year 
1979"  (1978;  processed),  and  previous  reports;  "Statement  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  Before  a Joint  Session  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations,  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1971  Defense  Program  and  Budget" 
(February  20,  1970;  processed),  pp.  56-59;  "The  Development  of  Strategic 
Air  Command,  1946-1973"  (SAC,  1974;  processed);  Stockholm  International 
Peace  Research  Institute,  World  AtT'amencs  and  Disarmaments;  SIPRI 
Yearbook  1974  (MIT  Press,  1974),  pp.  1G5-10;  International  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies,  The  Military  Balance,  1971-1972  (London:  IISS,  1971), 
p.  56;  Norman  Polmar,  Aircraft  Carriers  (Doubleday,  1969),  pp.  503-08, 
596-600. 


23.  Data  provided  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Office  of 
Strategic  Research  (for  Soviet  defense  spending)  and  Office  of  Economic 
Research  (for  Soviet  gross  national  product).  GNP  growth  figures  were 
derived  from  calculations  of  factor  cost  prices  in  1970  rubles.  Continuous 
series  data  were  available  for  the  period  since  1951  for  Soviet  GNP  and 
since  1967  for  Soviet  defense  spending. 

24 . Standard  and  Poor's  Trade  and  Securities  Statistics,  1976  Edition 

(Standard  and  Poor's,  1976),  p.  4,  and  updated  material;  Economic  Report  of 
the  Prnsident,  transmitted  to  the  Congress  January  1978  (GPO , 1978),  p.  257. 

.An  index  of  national  confidence  was  constiAicted  by  dividing  the  1946  U.S. 
gross  national  product  by  the  current  year  gross  national  product  and 
multiplying  by  the  Standard  and  Poor’s  Index  figure  for  the  current  year. 
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25.  George  H.  Gallup,  ed..  The  Gallup  Poll,  vols.  1-3  (Random 
House,  1972);  The  Gallup  Opinion  Index,  report  nos.  56  (February  1970), 

138  (January  1977) , and  165  (April  1979) . 

26.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
"National  Defense  Budget  Estimates  for  FY  1977"  (OASD-Comptroller,  1976), 
p.  95,  and  later  editions. 

27 . Data  collected  and  scored  by  Early  Warning  and  Monitoring 
Project,  International  Public  Policy  Research  Corporation  (McLean,  Va.); 
based  on  a method  presented  by  Judith  Ayres  Daly  and  Thomas  R.  Davies, 

in  The  Early  Warning  and  Monitoring  System;  A Progress  Report  (McLean , Va . : 
Decisions  and  Designs,  Inc.,  July  1978),  pp.  70-104.  Data  available  for 
years  since  1966. 

28.  As  presented  by  Robert  B.  Mahoney,  Jr.  and  Richard  P.  Clayberg,  in 
Analysis  of  the  Soviet  Crisis  Management  ^perlence;  Technical  Report 
(Arlington,  Va.:  CACI,  September  1978),  pp.  3-1  to  3-43. 

29.  Using  .95  as  the  level  of  confidence  required  for  rejecting  the 
null  hypothesis. 

30.  See  footnote  23. 

31.  For  all  incidents  annually,  r » .42;  and  for  those  actions  geared 
.to  the  direct  expansion  or  defense  of  communism  abroad,  r * .59. 

32.  Figures  on  the  costs  of  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  were  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  Program/ 
Budget  Division. 
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33.  To  disentangle  this  knot  completely  requires  an  examination  of 


the  timing  sequence  of  Soviet  actions  and  changes  in  the  rating  of  the 


President  and  the  separation  out  from  the  latter  of  the  effects  of  other 


influential  events  in  the  interim  between  polls.  Of  further  interest, 


perhaps,  r * -.39  for  1965-77;  p >.05. 


34.  See  footnote  27. 


35.  Mahoney  and  Clayberg,  Analysis  of  the  Soviet  Crisis  Management 


Experience , pp.  2-15  to  2-27. 


36.  Readers  might  want  to  note  that  simple  leads  and  lags  of  variables 


that  were  done  in  supplementary  calculations  yielded  no  fruitful  results. 


37.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following  scores  were  awarded:  For  the 


years  1946-52,  two;  for  1953-55,  three;  for  1956-58,  one;  for  1959-64,  tv?o; 


for  1965-67,  three;  for  1968-70,  one;  for  1971  onwards,  two. 
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EXPANSION  AND  DEFEMSE  OF  COMMUNISM 


Leon  Trotsky  did  not  believe  connunlem  in  Russia  could  survive 
without  revolution  elsewhere  in  Europe.  By  the  »id-1920s,  though,  the 
dominant  line  wcs  Stalin's  belief  that  "socialism  in  one  country"  was 
possible — tl^t  is,  the  Soviet  Union  could  make  it  on  its  own. 

Until  the  Incorporation  of  territories  to  the  west  between  1939 
and  1941,  the  spread  of  communism  abroad  reaained,  with  one  eicception, 
a distant  goal.  The  exception  was  Outer  Mongolia  where  the  USSR  gained 
dominion  beginning  in  1921  when,  at  the  end  of  the  Russian  Civil  War, 

Red  Army  troops  and  a Mongol  force,  together  numbering  about  13,000, 
defeated  a White  Russian  army  in  the  area  near  Kiakhta.  Soviet  troops 
then  remained  in  Outer  Mongolia  until  at  least  1925  to  support  the 
consolidation  of  power  by  a new  People's  Revolutionary  Government. 

Soviet  military  men  developed  the  Mongolian  Pk.ople's  Revolutionary  Army 
in  their  image  and  continued  to  serve  this  new  Red  Army — as  it  was 
renamed  in  1930— as  advisers  and  staff  officers.  1/  In  1932  and  1934 
Soviet  troops  helped  suppress  internal  rebellions  against  the  Mongolian 
People's  Republic — precedents  for  interventions  in  Eastern  Europe  in 
later  years. 

Red  military  men  were  unable  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  communism 
in  the  west  during  the  Civil  War  years:  In  the  winter  of  1917-18  White 
Tinns  fought  Red  Finns  supported  by  Bolshevik  troops  and  the  Baltic 
Fleet  over  the  future  of  Finland.  From  their  Island  fortress  of  Sveaborg 
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«nd  i-heir  ships  near  the  shore  nf  the  Finnish  capital.  Red  sailors 
dominated  Helsinki  until  they  were  immobilised  by  ice  and  then  forced 
to  withdraw  by  advancing  German  forces.  Hor  was  Lenin  unwilling  to  take 
advantage  of  a revolt  against  the  Shah  of  Iran  in  192C.  Supporting  the 
insurgents  were  Bolshevik  soldiers  and  naval  vessels,  and  a Soviet 
Republic  of  Gilan  was  even  established  in  northern  Iran.  A retreat  was 
sounded  only  when  it  became  clear  that  a very  large  Soviet  intervention 
was  necessary  to  obtain  success.  Major  battle  by  the  Red  Army  in  the 
west  was  afforded  only  In  the  case  of  Boland  where  Red  army  men  wheeled 
as  far  as  the  gates  of  Warsaw  before  they  were  driven  back,  by  forces 
led  by  Josef  Pilsudskl.  Before  the  Bolshevik  troops  were  forced  to 
retreat  a Polish  Provisional  Revolutionary  Coonlttee  vme  briefly 
established  in  Bialystock.  2J 

After  Adolph  Hitler  became  chancellor  in  Germany  the  Red  Army  was 
increased  in  size  from  a decade  long  strength  of  562,000  to  540,000;  by 
1936  1.3  million  Soviet  citizens  were  in  arms.  Bovevar,  when  Hitler 
occupied  himself  with  Spain,  Austria,  and  Czec^walovukla  during  the  next 
several  years,  Stalin  carried  cut  e massive  purge  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces.  Only  after  Hitler  turued  east  after  seizing  the  western  half 
of  Czechoslovakia  did  Stalin  become  serlwsly  concerned  about  war.  V Thus 
Cl!  August  23,  1939  Genian  foreign  minister  Joachim  von  Ribbeutrop  and 
his  Soviet  counterpart  Vyesheslav  M.  Molotov  put  their  signatures  to  the 
Treaty  of  Non-Aggression  Between  Germany  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoctaXlat 
Republics.  In  making  this  pact.  Hitler  insured  that  the  isvaaiou  of 
Poland,  beginning  on  September  1,  would  lead  to  we*  only  ‘with  Britain  and 
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Trance,  and  ant  also  vlth  Kcsala.  Stalin  sought  for  Geroany's  energies 
to  be  spent  In  the  west  and  t"  gain  tine  for  the  USSR  to  etrengthen 
itself  further.  A ’’Secret  Additional  Protocol"  to  the  alliance  offered 
the  following  Mteiial  incentives: 

1.  In  the  svent  of  a territorial  and  political  rearrangeoent 
of  the  areas  belonging  to  the  Baltic  states  (Finland, 

Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania)  the  northern  boundary  of 
Lithuania  shall  represent  the  boundary  of  the  spheres  of 
influence  of  Geroany  and  the  USSR.... 

2.  In  the  event  of  a territorial  and  political  rearrangenent 
of  the  ar&*s  belonging  to  the  Polish  state  the  spheres  of 
influence  of  Gervany  and  the  USSR  shall  be  bounded 
approxla.et&ly  by  the  line  of  the  rivers  Marev,  Vistula,  and 
San.  The  question  of  whether  the  interests  of  both  parties 
make  desirable  the  maintenance  of  an  Independent  Polish 
state... can  only  be  definitely  determined  in  the  course  of 
further  political  developments... 

3.  Kith  regard  to  Southeastern  Europe  attention  is  called  by 
the  Soviet  aide  to  Its  interest  in  Bessarabia. . .£/ 

On  September  1?,  1939,  while  the  Polish  armed  forced  were  being 
destroyed  by  the  Nazi  onnlaught  from  the  west,  the  Red  Army  crossed  the 
Polish  frontier  on  a broad  ’.ront  extending  from  Latvia  to  Rumania.  Pre- 
saging the  Soviet  Manchurian  caapsign  in  1943,  the  occupation  of  eastern 
Poland  was  accomplished  within  days.  A further  secret  agreement  between 
Berlin  and  Moscow  on  Beptember  28  traded  Lublin  Province  in  eastern  Poland 
CO  Germany  in  return  for  the  cession  of  Lithuania  to  the  Soviet  sphere, 
whereupon  Moscow  forced  "mutual  trade  and  aid  agreements"  upon  Estonia 
C September  29),  Latvia  (October  5)  and  Lithuania  (October  10).  Vhat  was 
of  great  im’^ortance  for  Moacou,  the  agrameents  allowed  the  cttablishaent 
of  Soviet  military  bases  in  these  nations,  undermining  completely  their 
ability  to  resist  formal  annexation  to  Che  USSR  leas  than  a year  later.  V 
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Finland’*  turn  was  next;  but  Helsinki  was  not  bullied  by  Soviet 
diploaacy.  Including  Moacow's  threat  to  use  force.  Finally  on  November 
29,  1939  the  USSR  declared  war  on  it*  northern  neighbor  which,  after  an 
heroic  defense,  waking  for  a very  poor  showing  by  the  Red  Amy,  was 
forced  to  end  its  resistance  in  March  1940,  The  tenrs  of  surrender 
Included  the  cession  of  Finnish  territory  adjacent  to  Lake  Ladoga  near 
Leningrad,  Hango,  and  large  tracts  along  the  central  and  7U>rthem  portions 
of  Finland's  border  with  the  USSR.  6i/ 

Moscow's  adherence  to  the  secret  protocol  of  the  Hezl-Soviet  Pact 
was  cade  complete  when  following  an  ultisiatua  given  on  June  2o,  1940, 
F.umania  offered  up  Bessarabia  and  Northern  Bukovina  to  occupation 
by  the  Red  Army.  This  Rumanian  coda  and  the  incorporation  of  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  into  the  USSR  just  days  earlier  were  precipitated 
by  the  unexpectedly  quick  fall  of  France. 

The  principal  objective  of  these  actions  was  to  improve  the  USSR's 
strategic  position  vls-a— vis  Germany.  The  territorial  gains  fcilov’ing 
the  Nazi-Soviet  pact  allowed  the  Red  Army  to  stand  roughly  cne  hundred 
Miles  further  west  in  Europe,  laprcr/ed  enormously  the  Soviet  position  in 
the  Baltic  and  Gulf  of  Fljiland,  and  advanced  the  froptiiz  away  from 
Laningrad.  Notwithstanding  the  wisdom  o*^  the  egreement,  which  allowed 
Hitler  to  face  west  and  aast  aaquentlally  rather  tl«n  at  the  some  time, 
the  tactics  of  Soviet  politicalH»ilt^ary  cctioc  In  sdvanclng  the  USSR’s 
position  were  keen.  Slgnif it.antly.  She  one  bump  in  the  road  occurred 
when  Mofoow  turned  to  Its  araed  forces  not  for  influence,  but  as  an 
instrument  of  force— that  la,  in  the  Winter  War  with  Finland. 


Cains  After  the  Second  World  V&t 


I>med.r«tely  afcer  WjrM  War  II  Soviet  j?ecpoili.lcal  Itfi  leace  was 
i&creeseu  dtaaatltally.  'fhe  Kcd  Arvy  played  a fujor  role  In  this  develop- 
ment by  oceupyli>£  Poluvid^  Hungary,  Kumeuia^  Bulgaria,  eastern  Cemany  and 
northern  i-orea,  and  by  atai'iiuc  behind  local  eomiunists  in  Yugoslavia  and 
Csechoslovakia.  Moacov?  ieiis«d  epos  the  circumstances  In  which  the  var 
«:\ded  to  establish  across  the  USSR^s  frontiers  communis;,  regimes 
aatisfying  both  ideologic*!  and  statist  objectives. 

Stalin  was  not  inflexible  in  his  utilization  of  Soviet  military  power 
and  did  not  have  the  Red  Army  atnnd  fast  to  support  local  coosunists  in 
all  circumstances t withdrawals  were  made  from  China,  Iren,  and  Czech- 
oelcvakia;  a cotcaunlst  regime  was  not  estabJi.shed  in  Austria;  and  no  coup 
of  the  Czechcslcvakiau  genre  or  of  any  other  type  was  atcempted  in  Finland. 
Stalin  was  also  willing  to  back  off  after  probing  lor  weaknesses  in  Turkey. 

Eastern  Europe 

The  opportunity  for  the  expansion  of  Soviet  influence  arose  beginning 
In  January  19/:A  when  the  Red  Army  crossed  the  prewar  Cermsn-Ruaslan  border, 
that  ir,  the  1?35  niZi-So\*iet  pace  pjrtition  lire  .tn  Poland.  In  early 
April  i94<«  So’.'iet  troops  entered  Rumaniit,  thereafter  overwhelmed 
Bulgaria,  and  surged  Into  T»Jgoslavia.  Then  with  its  f.lanks  cc-vered,  the 
led  Army  began  ivs  greet  su>rch  waatward  through  Buagaij, Czechoslovakia 
and  F'iltroi,  Into  Austria  and  finally  verma&y  and  Rerlla. 

As  aacetioaed  by  the  Yalta  end  Potadas  cenfarcstes  and  a treaty 
vith  Varazv  aignrvi  In  August  19A5,  the  USSR  acquired  from  Poland  the 
thr**  prcvinces  of  the  D^^E^•c  line.  Finland  was  again  forced  tc 

<iffcr  up  the  lerritorfas  lost  during  the  Vinter  Var  mai  w«a  made  to  lease 
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to  the  USSR  for  50  ^Mis  the  naval  base  of  Porkalla-Udd  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  Rvusania  was  forced  to  cede  Northern  Bukovlna  and  Bessarabia 
to  Soviet  sovereignty,  while  from  Czechoslovakia  the  USSR  obtained  Sub- 
Carpathian  Ruthenia.  Certoany's  loss  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  Bast  Prussia. 
In  short,  «^side  from  the  Baltic  states,  which  were  formally  incorporated 
into  the  TJSSB  in  1940,  the  essence  of  Mosccw's  other  gains  in  1939-40 
were  legitimized  after  the  Second  World  War  by  agreements  signed  by 
Allied  or  former  Axis  nations. 

Critical  to  these  cessions  was  the  occupation  of  the  territories 
in  question  by  missive  Soviet  military  formations.  To  some  extent  the 
agreements  reached  with  the  USSR  recognized  what  were  taken  by  many  as 
legitimate  Soviet  demands  for  reparations  and  insurance  of  the  USSR's 
future  security.  But  notwithstanding  rympothy  for  both  the  Soviet  Union's 
suffering  during  the  war  and  interest  in  a more  forward  position  in 
Eastern  Europe,  those  warrants  were  signed,  more  then  anything  else,  as 
acknowledgements  of  Soviet  military  power  and  as  a form  of  damage 
limitation.  Not  to  have  come  to  terns  such  as  these  risked  infuriating  , 
Stalin  from  a position  of  weakness  and  raised  the  possibility  of  the 
Kremlin  opening  its  mouth  even  wider. 

The  agrements  at  Teheran,  Yalta  and  Potsdam  al]  supported  the 
establishment  of  postwar  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  "democratic  and 
friendly"  to  the  USSR.  TJ  Stalin’s  concern  v*s  the  latter,  although  be 
diligently  establlahed  "people'a  democracies"  in  the  occupied  nation*. , 
which  were  joined  by  Czechoslovakia  in  February  1948.  Of  no  amall  sig- 
nificance to  the  sucecstful  finale  of  the  Czech  drama,  if  not  a necessary 
condition,  was  the  massing  and  fanneavers  by  the  Red  Army  just  across 


C&echoslov«kla's  borders.  iJ.though  the  Ctech  coionui'istB  did  hold  or 
control  the  aost  laportant  positions  of  governaent  end  even  obtained  the 
•upport  of  the  amy  chlef.>of«0taff , this  authority  and  rupport  aay  be 
laportantly  attributed  to  aensltivities  about  contiguous  Soviet  military 
power.  £/ 

The  guarantor  of  eovietizatlon  in  Eastern  Europe  and  purges  of 
ICastern  European  coomunlsts  whom  Moscow  did  not  consider  loyal  enough 
In  the  late  IS''  Os  was  the  continued  deployment  of  the  Red  Army  in  these 
nations.  Or.e>half  to  one  million  Soviet  troops  remained  in  Eastern 
Europe  after  the  war.  Group  Soviet  Forces  Germany  included  22  divisions 
and  supporting  tactical  aircraft.  Op  to  eight  divisions  and  supporting 
aircraft  were  emplaced  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania. 

And  behind  these  formations  were  the  50-60  divisions  in  the  western  military 
districts  of  the  USSR.  Sy  way  ?,'f  contrast,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  France  so  reduced  their  forces  that  together  they  aalnteined  only  ten 
divisions  in  Western  Europe  prior  to  the  Korean  War.  United  States  troops 
In  the  region  numbered  approximately  one-hundred  thousand  and  worlciwide 
totalled  only  1.5  million. 

The  Balkans 

The  usage  of  Soviet  military  power  in  the  Balkans  presents  an  interesting 
contrast  to  the  pattern  followed  in  Fastern  Europe  proper.  The  Red  Army 
found  its  way  into  Yugoslavia  only  for  a brief  moment.  In  19A4-A5  Stalin 
■felt  the  existence  of  stress  tics  with  end,  no  doubt,  the  ability  to  dominate 
ithe  Yugoslav  communists  who,  as  a result  of  their  leading  role  in  the 
ipartissn  movement,  were  doocftically  well  rooted  and  able  to  gain  quick 
control  in  the  wcke  of  the  Cermeu  army'*  retreat  before  the  Russian  legions. 
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Hence  the  Red  Army  was  not  diverted  to  the  occupation  of  Yugoslavia  after 
the  liberation  of  Belgrade,  but  was  directed  out  of  the  country  to  obtain 
the  liberation  and  occupation  of  other  prizes.  3^/  Stalin  was  correct 
about  the  ability  of  the  Yugoslav  communists  to  consolidate  their  position 
without  the  direct  help  of  Soviet  military  power,  but  was  terribly  mistaken 
about  Tito's  and  his  colleagues'  willingness  to  accept  the  USSR's  leading 
role  In  decisions  affecting  Yugoslavia. 

Albania  was  completely  bypassed  by  the  Red  Army.  Moreover,  between 
the  oust&k'  of  the  Nazis  and  the  break  with  Tito  In  ly48,  Moscow  considered 
Albania  within  Yugoslavia's  sphere  of  influence.  It  was  at  least  half 
expected  that  Belgrade  would  actually  incorporate  the  country  as  Moscow 
had  the  Baltic  states  earlier.  Milovan  DJilas  has  reported  that  Stalin 
suggested  this  as  late  as  January  1948  at  a Kremlin  meeting.  11/  At  a 
February  1948  meeting  in  Moscow  Stalin  expressed  a different  view,  however, 
and  opposed  vigorously  Belgrade's  deployment  of  an  air  force  fighter 
regiment  and  plans  to  dispatch  two  divisions  to  Albania.  (The  issue, 
though,  was  Yugoslavia's  exhibition  of  foreign  policy  Independence,  not 
Albanian  sovereignty.)  12/ 

Beginning  in  July  .1948,  Tirana  used  the  crisis  in  Soviet-Yugoslav 
relations  that  had  eruptvvl  in  March  to  denounce  Belgrade's  influence  In 
Albania.  Yugoslav  cconom.lc,  military,  and  other  missions  were  forced  to 
withdraw,  and  various  bilateral  agreements  were  terminated.  As  replace- 
ments » Soviet  military  and  other  missions  were  sought,  Albania's  objective 
being  to  obtain  the  USSR  as  a guarantor  of  its  independence.  13/  Stalin 
meant  to  Increase  Soviet  influence  in  Albania  and  Isolate  Belgrade. 


'*»*«  sr- A Hi  *\  «s"i*?  ' 


Thus  Russian  arms,  aquipment  and  advisers  poured  in  and  the  Albanian 


armed  forces  vere  remodeled  in  the  Soviet  image.  14/ 


As  in  Yugoslavia  aed  Albania,  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  too 


ecjoyed  a decree  of  popularity;  and  unlike  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania 


and  what  became  East  Germany,  there  was  no  reason  for  concern  about 


nationalist,  anti-Russian  sentiirents.  Rather  the  opposite  was  true; 


which  is  cot  to  say  that  purges  and  more  brutal  means  of  eliminating 


opposition  were  not  necessary  before  local  communist  control  was  con- 


solidated. 15/  This  accomplished,  though,  Soviet  military  units  were 


withdrawn  from  Bulgaria  in  December  1947.,  16/  Moscow  has  had  no  reason 


to  regret  this  withdrawal,  unlike  that  from  Rumania  in  1958.  The 


Bulgarian  Communist  Party  remained  the  most  loyal  ruling  communist  party 


in  the  world. 


Korea 


As  long  as  the  Great  Patriotic  War  lasted  in  Europe,  Stalin  was 


pleased  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Soviet-Japanese  Meuttality  Pact 


signed  in  Moscow  on  April  13,  1941.  On  April  4,  1945,  with  the  end  of 


the  war  in  Europe  in  clear  aight,  Stalin  denounced  the  pact,  and  during 


the  next  four  months  39  Soviet  divisions  were  redeployed  to  the  Far  East, 


doubling  the  Red  Army’s  sire  in  that  theater  to  about  1.6  million  men. 


On  August  9,  1945,  three  days  after  Hirochlina,  but  also  three  months  to 


the  day  after  VE-Day  as  Stalin  promised  at  Yalta,  a marsive  Soviet 
-offensive  was  mounted  against  Japanese  forces  In  Manchuria  and  Korea.  ^/ 

Making  the  most  of  their  careful  preparations,  overwhelming  auperlority 


and  the  weakened  state  of  the  enemy,  Soviet  armed  forces  occupied  in 


•pproxlaately  eleven  days  ell  of  Kanchurla,  Korea  south  to  the  38th 


parallel,  and  the  southern  part  of  Sakhalin  Island.  18/  Only  in  part 


can  this  offensive  be  related  to  tha  objective  of  insuring  the  defeat 


of  Japan,  for  it  also  afforded  the  USSR  Influence  over  the  political 


future  of  East  Asia.  Moscow  used  Che  opportunity  to  attempt  the  establish- 


ment of  coomunisC  regimes  in  Korea  and  China  and  to  improve  its  long-term 


security  position. 


Soviet  troops  occupied  northern  Korea  in  accordance  with  prior 


Allied  agreement.  Unlike  in  China,  however,  where  Moscow  sought  only  to 


strengthen  the  position  of  the  local  communists,  Soviet  military  power 


in  Korea  was  utilized  to  guarantee  the  establishment  of  a full-fledged 


coomunist  regime  under  the  leadership  of  Kim  Il-sung.  Like  a number  of 


others  who  formed  the  leadership  of  what  eventually  became  the  Korean 


Workers  Party,  Kin  had  earlier  fought  with  the  Red  Army  in  Europe  and 


entered  Korea  in  the  uniform  of  e Soviet  officer.  19/ 


The  full  establishment  of  a communist  regime  in  Korea  was  accomplished 


in  stages  in  a time  context  not  too  dissimilar  from  the  concurrent  political 


change  being  »hepherded  in  in  Eastern  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  facade 


of  a coalition  government  by  Korean  nationalists  and  communists,  real 


power  rested  with  Soviet  authorities  who  used  the  occupation  to  confirm 


cotatrol  by  Kim  end  his  associates.  In  1946  the  formation  of  a new  socio- 


economic order  got  underway,  and  in  1947  e communist-dominated  North  Korean 


People’s  Aaaembly  was  elected.  A conatltution  was  ratified  in  July  1948 
and  in  September  the  foroation  of  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of 


Korea  wee  formally  announced.  With  this  final  step  acconpliahed  Moscow 


felt  confident  enough  to  terminate  the  Red  Army  presence  in  North  Korea. 
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The  vithdrawel  was  completed  In  late  194S.  20/  Also  by  this  time,  the 
Nationalists  had  been  driven  out  of  Manchuria,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
forces  had  begun  to  crumble.  Thus  the  regime  created  in  Pyongyang 
represented  not  a thin  geostrategic  extension  of  Soviet  influence,  but 
a buffer  to  Chinese  and  Soviet  security  in  Northeast  Asia. 

Withdrawals  and  Failures 

Moscow  also  sought  to  use  its  military  power  in  China  and  Iran  after 
the  war  to  establish  regimes  sharing  Marxist-Leninist  ideals,  supportive 
of  Soviet  state  interests,  and  amenable  to  Moscow's  direction.  As  in 
Germany  and  Korea,  the  Red  Arcy  occupied  substantial  portions  of  China 
and  Iran  and  supported  local  consnunlst  parties.  In  the  end,  though,  the 
Red  Army  withdrew  from  these  countries  without  conn&unlst  regimes  able  to 
stand  on  their  own  having  been  established. 

In  Manchuria  the  Soviet  military  command  under  Marshal  R.  Ta  Malinovsky 
began  to  support  the  communists  almost  immediately  upon  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  notwithstanding  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Alliance  Between 
the  Republic  of  China  (the  Nationalists)  and  the  USSR  signed  on  August  lA, 
1945.  Within  three  months  more  than  200,000  Chinese  communist  troops  had 
been  infiltrateu  into  the  area.  Of  further  importance  was  the  handing  over 
of  captured  Japanese  armij  to  these  forces  and  their  being  allowed  to  recruit 
among  ex-Manchukuon  army  personnel  and  enlist  as  local  police.  Chinese 
CoBsaunist  Party  organisational  efforts  also  were  facilitated. 

On  the  other  hand,  uncertainty  that  the  Chinese  communists  would 
triumph  led  Moscow  to  allow  Nationalist  troops  to  be  airlifted  to  Manchuria 
in  November  1945.  At  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  wrest  long-term 


•conomlc  concessions  from  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government;  as  in  Genasny, 
a massive  amount  of  industry  in  Kanchurla  was  stripped.  That  the  National- 
ists were  allowed  to  gain  control  over  south-central  Manchuria  prior  to  the 
Soviet  withdrawal,  finally  achieved  in  April  1946,  and  the  fact  of  the  with- 
draual  itself  seems  to  have  been  linked  to  the  landing  of  more  than  100,000 
U.S,  troops  in  northern  China  and  Soviet  concern  that  the  United  States 
might  become  more  directly  involved  in  deciding  the  future  of  China  than 
it  had  been  up  until  then.  With  the  situation  in  China  fluid  and  a 
communist  triumph  uncertain,  Moscow  seems  to  have  concluded  that  a favor- 
able outcome  was  more  likely  in  the  absence  of  Soviet  and  U.S.  forces  (which 
too  were  withdrawn)  than  otherwise. 

Aside  from  the  role  Stalin  imagined  U.S.  armed  forces  might  otherwise 
play,  there  was  also  to  be  considered  the  security  of  the  Soviet  naval  base 
at  Port  Arthur  and  specia.  rights  in  Dairen,  obtained  formally  in  the  Yalta 
agreement  and  further  sanctified  in  the  aforementioned  treaty  with  the 
Nationalists.  (A  further  Yalta  and  Chinese  concession  to  the  USSR  was  the 
restoration  of  joint  ownership  of  the  Manchurian  Railway.)  In  late  1945 
and  early  1946  U.S.  aircraft  flew  quite  noar  and  in  some  instances  over 
these  Soviet  positions  and  in  early  March  1946,  just  prior  to  the  Soviet 
withdrawal,  these  positions  were  reinforced  and  overflying  U.S.  military 
aircraft  were  fired  upon.  21/ 

Further  toward  an  explanation  of  the  Soviet  military  withdrawal  from 
tonchuria  in  the  midst  of  ongoing  conflict  in  China,  Moscow’s  relationship 
with  the  Maoist  forces  was  not  especially  close.  For  one  thing,  the  Maoist 
forces  owed  Moscow  little  in  terms  of  past  support,  going  back  to  the  1920s; 
also,  the  ideological  distance  between  the  two  was  not  small.  Not 
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■urprlsingly,  the  Soviets  sought  st  various  junctures  to  give  advantage 
to  the  ttore  loyal  contcunist  group  led  by  Li  Ll-s-’n.  22/  After  the  Soviet 
vithdxaval  the  Kremlin  afforded  Kao  little  military  support  daring  the 
Chinese  Civil  War,  going  only  so  far  as  to  occupy  in  1947  Baiyang  Island, 
which  the  USSR  may  have  wanted  to  hold  onto  itself,  and  to  harass  Chinese 
nationalist  aircraft  at  the  very  end  of  the  war — after  it  was  clear  that 
the  United  States  would  not  militarily  oppose  a communist  triumph  in  China. 23/ 
At  almost  precisely  the  same  time  that  the  300,000  Soviet  troops 
occupying  Manchuria  were  withdrawn  in  April  1946  Moscow  recalled  its  force 
of  60,000  troops  emplaced  in  northern  Iran.  The  Red  Army  entered  Iran 
originally  in  1941  in  joint  agreement  with  Britain  to  safeguard  the  oil 
fields  and  ensure  the  security  of  the  southern  supply  route  to  the  USSR. 

Moscow  also  used  the  opportunity  to  create  the  communist  led  Tudeh  Party 
and  to  establish,  in  December  1945,  an  Autonomous  Republic  of  Arerbaljan 
and  a Kurdish  People's  Republic.  Soviet  intentions  were  thus  blatant. 

Vhat  was  equally  clear,  Moscow  did  not  intend  co  recall  the  Red  Army  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  made  at  Teheran  in  1943  until  these 
structures  were  made  firm.  Indeed,  in  October  1945,  fresh  Soviet  forces 
were  sent  into  Azerbaijan  and  in  November  Iranian  troops  in  Tabriz  were 
given  the  choice— really  an  ultimatum— of  either  moving  south  or  Joini:ig 
a new  Azerbaijani  army.  When  an  Iranian  relief  force  then  moved  toward 
Tauri.:,  it  was  halted  by  Red  Army  units.  24/  That  Stalin  was  willing  to 
back  off  In  Iran  only  a few  months  later  seems  to  have  been  heavily 
related  to  the  sudden  and  strong  interest  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
_ the  interim.  As  President  Truman  saw  it,  "the  Soviet  Union  pe::sisted  in 

( 
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its  occupation  until  I personally  saw  to  it  that  Stalin  was  informed 
that  I had  glvet't  orders  to  our  military  chiefs  to  prepare  for  the  movement 
of  our  ground,  sea  and  air  forces.  Stalin  then  did  what  1 knew  he  would 
do.  Be  moved  his  troops  out."  25/ 

Taken  together,  the  decisions  not  to  have  Soviet  troops  stand  fast 
in  either  China  or  Iran  appear  to  have  been  occasioned  by  (1)  a concern 
to  limit  the  level  of  U.S.  hostility  to  the  USSR  while  Eastern  Europe  was 
being  secured;  and  (2)  an  unwillingness  to  risk  Soviet  prestige  or  security 
in  crises  with  the  United  States  over  these  territories.  In  the  wake  of 
the  Red  Army's  departure  from  Azerbaijan,  Iranian  troops  quickly  terminated 
communist  control  in  the  area  and  carried  out  a program  of  tough  repression. 
No  doubt,  Stalin  understood  this. 

A third  event  in  what  in  retrospect  was  a retrenchment  by  Moscow  of 
its  position  in  Asia  while  power  was  being  consolidated  in  Eastern  Europe 
was  the  failure  to  take  forceful  action  to  obtain  the  cession  of  territory 
from  Turkey  and  joint  control  of  the  Dardanelles.  On  the  basis  of  the  1939 
Nazi-Soviet  Pact,  the  allies'  agreements  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  the  Soviet-  . 
Chinese  treaty  of  19A5,  and  the  postwar  peace  treaties,  the  USSR  expanded 
to  Include  the  Baltic  states,  the  eastern  half  of  prewar  Poland,  chunks 
of  Finland,  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin 
Island  and  Kurile  Islands,  naval  bases  in  Porkalla  and  Port  Arthur,  special 
rights  in  Dairen  and  joint  control  of  the  Manchurian  Railway.  Considering 
these  concessions,  the  fact  that  Turkey  was  not  supportive  of  Soviet 
Interests  during  the  war,  and  the  weakness  of  Britain  and  until  then 
disinterest  by  the  United  States,  it  is  not  surprisiug  that  in  19A5 
Moscow  called  upon  Ankara  to  give  up  the  provinces  of  Kars  and  Ardahan 
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•nd  allow  t'ne  USSR  a naval  base  to  the  area  of  the  Straits.  The  two 
provinces,  soreover,  had  been  part  of  Russia  at  one  tine  in  the  past.  26/ 

In  support  of  these  danands  Moscow  concentrated  large  nu&bers  of 
troops  along  with  amor  and  aircraft  on  the  Bulgarian  and  Iranian  frontiers 
with  Turkey  in  early  and  nid-Harch  1946;  at  the  aaae  tine  Moscow  was 
announcing  its  retention  of  Soviet  nilitary  unite  in  Iran.  27/  Also  as 
In  the  case  of  Iran,  though,  Moscow  backed  off  by  April'^-on  the  5th  of 
which  the  U.S.S.  Missouri  docked  in  the  harbor  of  Istanbul  in  a symbolic 
show  of  U.S.  nilitary  power  and  interest  in  Turkey.  28/  Stalin  clearly 
was  not  interested  in  a serious  crisis  with  the  United  States  over  the 
Soviet  position  In  Southwest  .\sla. 

Preserving  the  Conmunlst  Connunity 

Soviet  leaders  have  always  pictur  %d  the  USSR  as  the  first  state  and 
beacon  of  the  consDunist  world.  For  their  part,  the  other  nembers  of  this 
comaunity  have  been  pleased  to  make  clain  to  Moscow’s  succor  and  to  allow 
the  Krealin  to  feel  responsible  for  their  security. 

Until  at  least  1965,  though,  idtat  Soviet  leaders  said  about  their 
conmitnent  to  the  security  of  other  conmunlst  nations  was  not  a good 
means  for  predicting  Kremlin  behavic  . Between  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  mid-1950s  Soviet  leaders  probably  understated  their 
degree  of  conmitnent  to  Eastern  Europe,  while  xn  the  next  decade,  into 
the  Vietnam  War,  Moscow's  willingness  to  militarily  support  communist 
regimes  outside  of  Eastern  Europe  was  overstated.  Whatever  the  rhetoric, 
though,  the  use  of  Soviet  military  ualts  to  support  fraternal  nations  Us 
always  been  prudent  where  the  risk  of  conflict  with  the  United  States  has 
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•xlsted.  Rhetoric  end  nllltcry  sctlon  heve  been  in  greater  concordance 
since  1965  when  Khrushchev's  successors  had  to  respond  rothe  United  States’ 
initiation  of  the  air  war  against  North  Vietnao. 

The  Special  Importance  cf  Eastern  Europe 

Between  19A3  and  1948  Moscow  signed  treaties  of  friendship  and  mutual 
aid  with  the  various  nar.lons  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  Soviet  security 
coamlCuents  in  these  agreements,  though,  were  directed  at  future  aggressf.on 
by  Germany  which.  In  the  Itccediate  postwar  context,  was  a divided  and 
occupied  nation.  29/  Soviet  statemente  aftwr  the  Second  World  War  avoided 
■ilitary  comniltments  to  the  new  communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Marshal  Konev,  for  example,  related  on  Armed  Forces  Day  1951;  "the  Soviet 
Armed  Forces  reliably  protect  the  peace  which  has  been  won,  the  sacred 
frontiers  of  our  mother Und,  and  the  state  interasts  of  the  USSR."  30/ 

The  term  "state  Interests"  might  caution  those  who  would  upset  arrangements 
of  concern  to  the  Kremlin;  but  this  vagary  did  not  postulate  a commitment 
to  anything  in  particular. 

Stalin  might  have  withdrawn  from  all  or  some  of  the  occupied  Eastern 
European  nations  if,  for  example,  one  year  after  the  war  the  United  States 
had  threatened  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the  USSR.  In  light  of  the 
U.S.  demobilization  by  then,  no  such  demand  would  have  been  credible  in 
the  absence  of  a nuclear  threat;  nor  would  any  Western  conventional 
military  probe  cr  other  action  toward  tMs  end  heve  been  successful. 

Soviet  milittry  power  in  Europe  was  probably  adequf.te  to  the  task  of 
conventional  defense  in  1945;  it  surely  was  in  1946. 

Actually  U.S.  demobilization  and  domestic  political  circumstances  made 
it  Impossible  for  the  Truman  •dministration  to  contemplate  threatening  war 
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atgtinst  the  USSJi.  except  vpoo  tevere  provocetion  bv  Moscow  io  a region  not 
>,C'Qsidered  a part  of  the  Soviet  sphere— for  exaaple,  Western  Europe  or 
perhaps  the  Middle  East.  Excepting  the  Berlin  blockade,  Stalin  did  not 
offer  such  provocation  and  Soviet  atatenents  of  coiraitnent  to  the  nascent 
coonunist  ^egiaes  in  Eastern  Europe  vexe  restrained.  Meanwhile  the  Red 
Arsy,  by  its  sixe  and  dsployvent  in  the  region,  was  an  effective  guarantor 
of  Soviet  hegemony  is  any  circumstance  other  th.an  the  threat  of  nuclear 
wav.  Not  sufficient  by  itself,  rhetoric  to  this  effect  was  not  necessary. 

Such  statement  was  afforded  wi. h less  risk  upon  Soviet  acquisition  of 

«it  ^intermediate  and  then  intercontinental  nuclear  weapons  delivery  capability. 

It  was  also  more  in  beeping  with  the  personality  of  Nikita  Khrushchev. 

The  commitment  by  the  USSR  expressed  in  the  Treaty  of  Warsaw  signed  in 

1955  VX.S  not  gratulto;>s,  however,  being  motivated  in  large  part  by  the 

United  States'  decision  to  West  Germany.  Moscow  was  not  alone  in 

its  concern  that  a rearmed  Federal  Republic  might  in  time  act  aggressively 

ti)  upset  the  ^ facto  postwar  settlements  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe; 

Europeans  generally  were  anxious  about  this  development.  Eastern  Europeans 

were  appreciative  of  article  four  of  the  Treaty  of  Warsaw  which  daclared: 

In  the  Civent  of  arwed  attack  in  Eurepe  on 
one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  Treaty 
by  any  state  or  group  of  states,  each  of 
the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  ..shall  lamed.lately . . . 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  state  or  states 
attacked  with  all  such  moans  as  it  deras 
necessary,  including  armitd  force.... 

•The  treaty  and  the  organisation  it  astmblishsd  served  other  Soviet 

interests:  3i/ 

The  Red  Army's  continued  deployment  in  Ea  tern  Europe  was  legitimised, 
a matter  of  immediate  lapcrtance  insofar  as  the  basis  for  the  presence  of 
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Soviet  military  men  in  Rumania  and  Hungary  was  the  USSR's  occupation  of 


Austria.  It  was  not  coincidental  that  Moscow  was  willing  to  formally 


conclude  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  only  on  May  15,  1955,  the  day  after 


the  Treaty  of  Warsaw  was  signed.  The  latter  also  reinforced  the  perception 


of  the  USSR  and  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  as  a bloc  and  provided  an 


institutional  means  for  the  USSR  to  transmit  lines  of  policy  to  bloc 


members.  Of  further  value,  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organizatiou(WTO)  sanctioned 


the  integration  of  its  signatories*  armed  forces  under  the  unified  command 


of  Soviet  officers.  Soviet  military  leaders  have  since  worked  hard  to  use 


the  WTO  as  an  instrument  to  dispose  Eastern  European  military  men  favorably 


to  the  USSR.  32/ 


Intervention  in  Eastern  Europe 


Of  course,  the  purpose  of  Soviet  military  power  in  Eastern  Europe  goes 


beyond  interest  in  forward  defense  of  the  USSR  and  guaranteeing  the 


sovereignty  of  these  nations.  The  West,  for  its  pert,  has  never  seriously 


probed  the  USSR's  position  in  the  region;  the  only  manifest  use  of  Soviet 


military  power  in  response  to  unprovoked  Western  military  action  during 


the  past  third  of  a century  has  been  Co  attack  and  sheet  down  single 


NATO  aircraft  intruding  into  Eastern  European  airspace.  Making  the  record 


complete  are  those  reports  in  1951  of  several  dozen  Soviet  aircraft  being 


sent  to  Albania  to  help  intercept  planes  carrying  emigre  guerrillas  and 


leaflets.  33/ 


The  continued  forward  deployment  of  the  Red  Army  has  also  guaranteed 


'the  existence  of  communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  end  their  allegiance 


to  the  USSR.  Large-size  Soviet  armed  forces  have  been  called  upon  on  a 
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number  of  or.casionE  to  respond  to  undesirable  polit  \.cal  dcvelopAent;?  in 
{ the  region.  The  degree  to  which  Moscow  has  been  willing  to  go  In  using 

tallltaj^y  power  to  suppress  political  change  in  Eastern  Europe  would  appear 
related  to  three  concerns:  1)  the  continued  existence  of  a Marxlst-Lsnlnist 
regime  of  unquestioned  authority;  3)  the  danger  of  the  dissident  state 
leaving  the  WTO,  and  of  Its  joining  the  Western  alliance;  and  3)  the  degree 
of  expected  resistance  to  the  use  of  Soviet  armed  forces.  Mere  disloyalty 
by  communist  regimes  In  Eastern  Europe  has  not  been  enough  to  bring  about 
violent  Soviet  military  action.  Thus  the  Red  Army  forcefully  Intervened 
In  East  Germany  in  1953,  In  Hungary  In  1956,  and  In  Czechoslovakia  In 
1966.  But  Moscow  went  only  so  far  as  shows  of  fetee  when  it  responded  In 
19^9,  1951  and,  it  would  appear,  again  in  1974  to  Yugoslavia’s  Independent 
course;  in  1956  to  the  Poznan  demonstrations  and  Poland's  “October,"  and 
to  the  1970  demonstrations  In  Poland;  and  In  196S  and  1971  to  Rumania 'u 

I 

beterofloxy. 

Insurrections  In  the  Street 

In  late  May  1953,  three  months  after  Stalin’s  death,  the  East  German 
govenuaent  raised  production  norms  In  a number  of  industries  to  improve 
economic  efficiency.  East  Berlin  workers  responded  angrily  and  on  June  16 
staged  large  demonstrations.  Quickly  the  fenror  In  the  streets  led  to 
verbsl  and  physical  attacks  on  cooni  list  officials-,  the  hauling  dcim  of 
the  rod  flag  from  public  buildings,  and  a aiege  of  the  goverune-.t.  The 
next  day  three  Soviet  mechanised  divisions  sealed  oli  the  city,  aeized 
bey  points  within  it  and  ayatrr'  itically  ended  the  insurractlcn  by  force 
of  arms,  killing  or  wound.ijig  perhaps  a thousand  people.  34/  Similar 
•ernes  were  repeated  in  Magdeberg,  Leipzig,  Dresden  find  other  East  German 

(( 


cities  to  which  news  of  the  East  Berlin  insurrection  Itad  spread.  We 
may  surmise  that  Valter  Ulbricht*s  East  German  regime  was  as  mortified 
by  these  events  as  Moscow. 

If  a loyal  communist  regime  was  to  continue  to  exist  in  East  Germany, 
the  only  answer  was  Soviet  military  power.  Not  until  1952  did  the  USSR 
decide  to  create  a real  East  German  army  out  of  the  Garrisoned  People's 
Police,  which  in  May  1953  numbered  about  100,000.  The  transition  to  a 
regular  army  had  not  been  completed  when  the  June  riots  erupted.  More- 
over, the  performance  of  these  unite  on  the  first  dsy  of  the  uprising  was 
tttf'.ed;  they  could  cot  have  been  depended  upon  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  35/ 
Finally,  while  Moscow  pictured  the  Red  Army  in  the  GD".  as  a guest  come  to 
protect  East  Germany  against  Western  aggression,  the  USSR  end  net  the 
Ulbrirht  regime  held  legal  rights  in  Berlin  which  theoretically  remained 
under  four  power  control.  In  the  event  of  a sizable  disturbance  Ivi  West 
Berlin,  although  not  in  West  German  cities,  the  Western  allies  almost 
certainly  would  have  turned  to  their  military  power  at  hand  to  restore 
order. 

Moscow  responded  to  popular  demonstrations  in  Poland  in  1956  and  in 
1970  quite  differently.  In  late  June  1956,  after  a delegation  from  a 
large  Poznan  engii'seering  enterprise  failed  to  obtain  satisfactory  concessions 
on  wages  and  benefits  frem  the  government,  the  factory  workers  called  a 
strike  and  took  to  the  streets  where  they  were  joined  by  large  numbers  of 
other  citizens.  In  short  order  the  protest  turned  into  scoethixig  of  sn 
.uprising  against  the  regime.  A prison  was  opened,  the  headquarters  of 
the  security  forces  was  attacked,  end  along  with  slogans  such  as  'we  want 
bread'  ware  heard  chants  of  'down  with  the  Soviet  occupation',  'down  with 
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CoBBDunism’  icC  ’down  with  dictatorship*.  56/  Warsaw  and  other  Polish 
cities  ranaivied  quiet,  however,  and  no  sense  of  siege  existed.  The 
Polish  reglse,  led  b>  Edward  Ochab  and  Josef  Cyrankiewicz,  responded  by 
having  Polish  amcred  unite  do  what  Soviet  tenks  and  troops  had  done 
three  years  earlier  in  East  Germany,  though  it  meant  killing  or  wounding 
several  hundred  Poles  by  the  time  the  turmoil  was  quelled  and  the  streets 
were  made  clear.  The  effectiveness  of  Warsaw's  response  obviated  any  need 
for  Moscow  to  or.  At  Soviet  military  units  to  openly  intervene.  The  only 
role  of  the  (led  Army  in  these  events  was  thus  limited  to  patrolling  the 
Polish-East  German  border  to  apprehend  demonstretors  seeking  escape 
through  the  GDR  to  the  West. 

A decade  and  a half  later  a government  economic  decision  was  again 
responsible  for  getting  off  violent  unrest  in  Poland.  Just  before  Christmas 
the  Gomulka  regime  mad^  known  a broad  range  of  1970  price  increases  that 
were  expected  to  add  20  percent  to  the  average  family  food  bill  as  well 
as  major  boosts  to  the  costs  of  fuel  and  clothing.  Notwithstanding  the 
announcement  at  the  oama  time  of  price  reductions  for  household  and  other 
consumer  goods  and  a new  bonus  system,  the  next  day — December  14,  1970 — 
rioting  broke  out  in  Gdansk  and  spread  to  nearby  towns  in  the  Baltic  area. 
The  Communist  party  and  other  public  buildings  and  a Soviet  merchant  ship 
were  set  afire,  political  at.  horitles  were  attacked,  and  barricades  were 
built;  and  in  other  stajor  Polish  cities  workers  forced  industrial  slowdowns 
and  engaged  in  other  fom.*;  of  <Jtsrion*tratioTi.  37/ 

Though  «Bbarra8:iad  and  forcad  to  retreat  on  Its  economic  pronouncements 
the  leadership  in  Warsaw  responded  firmly  to  restore  order.  Two  Polish 
divisions  were  deployed  north  and  together  with  large  police  formations 
suppressed  the  disturbances  forcefully,  causing  tejcdreds  of  casualties. 


A Danish  journalist  saw  the  'brutality  at  least  as  great  as  that  used  ly 
the  Nazi  militia  in  Copenhagen  during  the  war'.  38/  If  Moscow  did  not 
like  this  citizen  outburst,  it  again  bad  no  cause  to  doubt  Warsaw's 
overall  control  and  intent  and  competence  to  restore  local  authority. 

As  in  1956,  Red  Army  units  acted  only  to  eeal  off  Poland’s  western 
border.  As  a matter  of  further  precaution,  it  also  appears  the.t  Soviet 
military  units  in  East  Germany  were  moved  north  toward  the  Baltic  area. 

It  is  also  possible  that  in  response  to  the  turmoil  in  Poland  in  both 
1956  and  1970  sizable  Soviet  military  units  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe 
or  the  USS'\  were  placed  on  alert  for  possible  deployment. 

In  each  of  these  three  cases  of  popular  outburst,  the  local 
communist  regime  perceived  the  situation  at  hand  as  a threat  to 
its  authority  and  was  willing  to  support  or  itself  followed  a course 
of  action  satisfying  Soviet  interests.  What  brought  about  manifest 
Soviet  intervention  in  East  Germany  in  1953  but  not  in  Poland  in  June  1956 
or  1970  was,  most  essentially,  the  6DR  government's  inability  to  itself 
rapidly  restore  control.  In  this  circumstance,  the  massive  and  ready 
Soviet  military  presence  in  East  Germany,  the  importance  of  Germany 
to  the  USSR  and  Soviet  legal  jurisdiction  in  liast  Berlin  meant  an 
extremely  low  threshold  to  intervention. 

Assertion.^  of  Independence 

Quite  different  circumstcjncts  were  presented  to  the  Gremlin  by 
Yugoslavia  in  the  late  1940s,  Poland  and  Hungary  in  the  fall  of  1956, 
and  in  later  years  by  Rxmania,  Czechoslovalda  and  Yugoslavia  again. 

Threats  and  military  demonstrations  were  the  Kreulin's  reactions  to 
those  developacnts  in  Yugoslavia,  Poland  arid  Rumaiuc,  while  for 
Hingary  and  Czechoslovidcia  military  suppression  was  the  end  result. 

Why  this  difference  when  in  each  of  these  instances  the  USSR  was  faced 


by  • disobedient  gcvenunent?  Perspectives  of  security  and  Ideology 
would  have  provided  as  such  Justification  for  interventions  to  terainate 
Yugoslavia's  independent  course,  Poland's  "October,"  or  Rumania's  heterodoxy 
as  for  those  actions  in  Bungary  and  Czechoslovakia.  Vhat  then  explains 
the  OSSPv's  differing  behavior?  Aside  from  idiosyncratic  factors,  the  keys 
again  appear  to  be  local  regime  control  over  its  populace  and  the  course  of 
domestic  events; the  degree  of  regime  adherence  to  Maixist-Lenxnist  political 
precepts  and  retention  of  formal  alliance  with  the  USSR;  and  vhe  capacity 
and  will  of  the  regime  to  resist  Soviet  intervention  by  force.  Regarding 
the  last  point  Christopher  Jones  has  argued  the  case  in  the  following 
terms: 

An  East  European  Communist  who  has  obtained 
control  of  his  party  and  his  country  by  taking  a 
stand  as  both  a nationalist  and  socialist  can 
deter  « Soviet  military  intervention  if  he  makes 
three  things  clear  to  Moscow;  (1)  his  army  and 
pecple  will  go  to  war  in  defense  of  their  national 
sovereignty;  (7.)  the  party  members  who  collaborate 
with  the  Soviets  will  be  charged  with  treason; 

(3)  the  East  European  Cotamunists  under  attack  will 
continue  their  resistance  underground  or  in  exile.  39/ 

Yugoslavia;  The  One  That  Got  Away 

In  June  1948,  after  exchanging  harsh  polemics  for  ■ontf.s,  the 
Soviet  controlled  Communist  Information  Bureau  (Cominfona)  findly 
expelled  the  "Tito  clique"  from  the  bloc  and  world  communist  movement. 

At  the  same  time,  Bulgaria  jtnd  Albania  began  to  provoke  border  incidents 
with  Yugoslavia,  i^parently  to  intimidate  BeI|.Tade  and  exiiaust  its 
defense  forces.  Withstanding  this  pressure,  Yngoslavia  was  subjected 
in  Auguat-November  1949  to  what  seemed  an  ultimswum  aigned  by  V.  Molotov 
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ftnd  the  presence  on  its  borders  of  up  to  nine  Soviet  divisions.  These 
forces  were  si^pleaented  by  Eumanian  end  Bulgarian  (and  perhaps  Hungarian) 
■ilitary  forsations.  40/ 

Yugoslavia's  original  sin  lay  in  its  unwillingness  to  accept 
I Soviet  dictation  of  its  donestic  affairs  and  i.-.tra-bloc  behavior.  What 

spears  to  have  pronpted  Moscow's  show  of  force  in  1949  was  Belgrade's 
request  for  a U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  credit.  President  Truman  acceded 
to  this  request  in  August  and  in  September  a loan  of  $20  nillion 
was  announced.  Further  loans  were  arrariged  in  October  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fiaid  XLid  tlie  World  Bank  (Intem’^tional  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development). 

Nevertheless,  Stalin  could  have  had  little  doubt  that  Tito 
was  a committed  communist  or  that  he  and  his  colleagues  intended  to 
maintain  a "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. " Indeed,  Yugoslavia 
hadjln  Zbigniew  Brzezinski's  words,  "the  most  orthodox,  the  most 
Stalinist,  the  most  Soviet  type  of  regime  in  East  Europe."  41/ 

Tito  persecuted  non-eonununists  as  well  as  Cominform  commusiists. 

Previously  Belgrade  had  been  at  the  forefront  within  the  bloc 
denouncing  imperialism  and  taking  hostile  initiatives  even  against 
the  United  States— as  when  it  shot  «t  and  forced  down  two  U.S. 
aircraft,  threatened  to  seize  Trieste  by  force,  and  held  trials 
in  which  those  in  the  dock  were  accused  of  being  iaq)eriali£t 
agents-  Moscow  could  also  tnderstar.d  that  it  had  driven 
Yugoslavia  into  economic  relations  with  the  West. 


The  Yugoslav  tomrades,  though,  mlike  other  orthodox  commur.ists 
in  eastern  Europe,  were  home  grown  and  had  good  rspport  with  tl*e  pcpuiace. 
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As  a result  of  bis  wartime  leadership,  Tito  himself  was  an  immensely 
popular  figure.  Be  also  appeared  to  have  the  means  and  intent  to  resist 
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Soviet  Intervention,  first  by  organized  combat  in  the  field  and  thereafter 
by  guerrilla  warfare,  auch  as  the  German  army  was  subjected  to  during  Vorld 
Mar  II.  Stalin  was  not  willing  to  incur  the  cost  of  major  fighting  and 
casualties,  the  prospect  of  serious  long-term  resistance,  and  the  risk  of 
the  United  States  airlifting  military  aid  to  Yugoslavs.  The  West  had  just 
recently  defeated  the  Berlin  blockade  and  in  April  1949  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  had  been  signed.  As  U.S.  diplomats  reported,  Stalin  was  prepared 


(( 


only  for  a "war  of  nerves."  42/ 

A nev  threat  appeared  directed  at  Yugoslavia  in  September  1951  when 
Soviet  bombers  painted  with  Yugoslav  markings  massed  i.eaT  its  borders.  43/ 

This  action  was  probably  in  responre  to  recent  high  level  visits  exchanged 
by  Washington  and  Belgrade — including  the  Yugoslav  chief -of -ttaff  and  U.S.  Mutual 
Security  administrator  Averell  Barriman— and  the  beginning  of  U.S.  military 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia.  Insofar  as  the  Red  Army  was  net  at  this  time 
concentrated  on  Yugoslavia's  borders,  no  Soviet  threat  to  actually  invade 
was  detectable. 

It  is  of  further  Interest  that  a quarter  of  a century  and  several 
cycles  of  Sovlet-Yugoslav  relations  later,  large-scale  Soviet  and  Hungarian 
troop  movements  were  reported  close  to  Yugoslavia’s  border  with  Hungary  in 
September  1974,  apparently  as  a caution  to  Belgrade  which  then  had  on 
trial  a group  of  alleged  "Cominfor^lats"  (pro-Soviet  connnunlsts) . 44/ 

Tito  could  infer  from  this  circumstance  a warning  by  the  Kremlin  that 
an  anti-Soviet  campaign  in  Yugoslavln  would  lead  to  dangerous  tension 
between  the  two  nations,  something  highly  undesirable  to  the  aged  marshal 
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who  had  to  contemplate  what  circumstances  might  lower  the  likelihood  to 
Soviet  intervention  following  his  death.  Belgrade  thereafter  sought  to 
smooth  out  its  relations  with  Moscow  and  its  Eastern  European  neighbors 
and  to  dispel  the  image  of  confrontation  that  had  developed.  AS/ 

Poland’s  “October"  and  the  Hungarian  Revolution 

As  the  road  to  snd  from  Germany,  and  as  its  immediate  neighbor 
to  the  west,  ia?)ortant  political  developments  in  Poland  have  always 
been  of  great  significance  to  the  USSR.  So  the  Kremlin  was  horrified 
in  October  1956  on  learning  that  it  was  the  intent  of  a majority  of 
the  Polish  communist  party  (Polish  United  Workers  Party)  politburo 
to  politically  resurrect  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  and  oust  the  Stalinist 
hard-line  and  pro-Soviet  minority  members— the  so-called  Natolinist 
faction,  including  Polish  defense  minister  and  military  commander 
Konstantin  Rokossovsky,  a Soviet  marshal  of  Polish  ancestry. 

Gomulka,  who  had  been  a victim  of  Stalin’s  purges  in  the  late  1940s 
and  who  had  languished  in  prison  as  a result  of  his  championing 
national  communism  in  the  late  1940s  was  to  be  elected  to  the  Polish 
Politburo  and  First  Secretary  of  the  Party.  46/ 

To  Warsaw  to  head  off  this  prospect  flew  a Soviet  delegation 
that  included  Soviet  Politburo  members  Khrushchev,  Mikoyan,  Molotov 
and  Kaganovich,  the  commander- in -diief  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  some 
ten  other  Soviet  generals.  47/  Wliile  the  Kremlin  leaders  raged  at 
their  Polish  counterparts,  ominous  Soviet  military  movements  were 
also  underway.  Beginning  in  early  October  the  number  of  Soviet 
divisions  in  Poland  was  Increased  from  three  to  seven,  three  of  these 
additional  units  entering  from  East  Germany  and  the  fourth  from  the  USSR. 
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Ihose  Soviet  divisions  nozsally  stationed  in  westezn  Poland  aeanwhile 
Boved  east,  toward  Warsaw,  and  stopped  only  when  they  were  less  tliari 
100  Biles  from  the  capital.  Soviet  warships  appeared  in  the  Gulf  of 
Gdansk.  Needless  to  say,  Soviet  forces  within  Poland  could  have  been 
further  reinforced;  it  would  be  incredible  to  think  Soviet  units  in 
the  western  USSR  were  not  then  on  a hi|^  state  of  alert. 

Like  the  Yugoslavs,  the  Poles  did  not  behave  like  lambs,  however. 
The  50,000  man  Polish  internal  security  force  was  mobilized,  factor)' 
workers  were  armed,  and  Gomulka  appeared  ready  to  make  a dramatic  radio 
speech  calling  upon  the  Polish  people  to  resist  Soviet  intervention 
as  strongly  as  possible.  The  Polish  armed  forces,  notwithstanding, 
its  Soviet  and  pro-So'viet  commanders,  also  could  not  be  counted  upon 
by  Moscow,  and  might  well  have  turned  on  the  Russian  forces  if  they 
had  been  called  upon  by  Gomulka  to  do  so;  Polish  air  force  mits 
provided  Warsaw  regular  reconaissance  data  on  the  Boveaents  of  Soviet 
troops.  The  determination  of  Gomulka  and  his  supporters  was  perhaps 
evidenced  most  strongly  when  Polish  troops  standing  before  a Soviet  tank 
column  25  miles  from  Varacw  stopped  their  advance. 

Gomulka,  thou^,  also  offered  the  Kremlin  delegation  iqjortant  ■ 
assurances : The  complete  authority  of  the  Party  was  going  to  be 
maintained;  movement  toward  liberalization  was  not  going  to  be  allowed 
to  proceed;  and  anti-So'viet  sentiments  were  not  going  to  be  tolerated. 
Warsaw  did  not  differ  with  the  USSR  on  important  eleaents  of  security 
or  foreign  policy;  the  Poles  wanted  only  greater  control  over  their 
domestic  affairs.  In  short, Gomulka  presented  the  image,  not  of  an 
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anti-Soviet  derocrat  or  liberal  comKist,  but  of  a tou^  Marxist- 


Leninist  who  promised  continued  stronj  Polish-Soviet  ties  on  a firmer 


foundation.  Although  probably  x^convincsd,  the  Soviet  lefalers  loft 


Warsaw  willing  to  give  Gomulka  tine  to  prove  hiiaself.  They  were  not 


disappointed,  particularly  insofar  as  th..;y  mi^t  have  reflected  further 


on  the  prospect  of  intervening  Soviet  forces  meeting  fierce  resistance 


snd  incurri.ng  the  long-term  hatred  of  the  Polish  people. 


Only  thtee  days  after  the  Khrushchev-GouulKa  standoff  in  Warsaw 


and  military  confrontation  near  the  capital,  the  Kremlin  faced  u 


political  explosion  in  Hungary.  Prompted  by  events  in  Poltiid,  but 


related  more  fundamentally  to  the  process  of  de-Stalini ration  within 


Hungary  that  had  occurred  priviously.  a very  poor  economy,  and 


in  the  end  to  the  despised  pro-Soviet  gcvein»nt  of  Eino  Gero's 


political  irresolution  in  dealing  with  demands  by  workers,  intellectuals 


and  students,  the  people  of  Budapest  took  to  the  streets  on  October 


23.  By  day’s  end  the  great  statue  of  Stalin  had  beer,  toppled,  a number 


of  demonstrators  had  been  shot,  the  people  were  obtaining  arms, and 


Hungarian  troops,  sent  to  qtiell  the  disturbance,  had  joined  the 


demonstrators.  With  the  situation  out  of  control  and  the  rebellion 


spreading,  three  Soviet  armored  divisions  were  called  »q>or.  to  restore 


order.  On  October  20-22  and,  it  would  seeu,  related  to  earlier  stvtdent 


activism  in  Budapest,  floating  bridges  had  been  assembled  on  the  Soviet - 


Hiarigarian  frontiers,  Soviet  officers  on  leeye  in  Rxanania  had  been 


recalled,  and  Soviet  forces  in  western  Hungary  had  begin  to  move  toward 


the  capital.  4^/ 


■^yLM^aggaezBi 
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Unwilling  to  engage  in  full-scale  combat, however , the  Kreolln 
witnessed  a standoff  in  the  Hungarian  streets,  as  the  dissidents 
attacked  Soviet  tanks  with  Molotov  cocktails  and  responded  to  Soviet 
fire  by  erecting  barricades  and  otherwise  entrenching  themselves. 

After  several  days  of  street  figjiting  Moscow  allowed  Gero  to  be 
afeplaced  as  Party  First  Secretary  by  Janos  Kadar  and  permitted  Imre 
Nag>'  to  for®  a new  government.  Like  Gomulka  in  Poland,  Nag>'  had  been 
a Stalin-era  purge  victim  and  had  substantial  public  support.  Two 
days  later,  with  & semblance  cf  control  restored,  Soviet  forces 
begat*  to  withdraw  from  the  capital . 

As  in  tiie  case  of  Poland,  this  retrenchment  seems  best  explained 
as  a decision  by  the  tCremlin  to  stand  back  and  wait  and  see — that  is, 
to  give  the  new  leadership  in  Hungary  a chance  to  show  that  it  could 
restore  Marxist-Leninist  order  before  taking  the  consequential  step 
of  imposing  a definitive  militar)*  solution.  Despite  the  analogy,  Nagy, 
who  quickly  cppeaied  the  dominant  figure,  was  not  a Hungarian  Gcmul.ka 
and  the  street  situation  in  Hungary  was  radically  different  from  in 
Poland.  Worker,  provincial  and  military  councils  became  the  order  of 
the  day,  the  workers  mnd  students  did  not  give  ip  their  arms,  the 
security  police  were  subjected  to  violent  popular  repression,  und 
demands  rose  for  a proclamation  of  neutrality  tnd  the  withdrawal  of 
all  Soviet  troops  from  Hungary,  lhable  to  control  these  further 
developments  and  being  himself  syipathetic  to  theme  M*£y  responded  by 
abolishing  the  one-party  state  vid,  after  new  movements  by  Soviet  troops 
were  reported,  annomced  Hwgary's  withdrawal  from  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
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These  deveioparnts  Moscow  could  not  accept;  its  answer  was  the  Red 
Amy. 

Kithin  days  200,000  Soviet  troops  and  2,000-2,500  tanks  were 
en.^age.d  in  suppressing  tJie  aovenent  toward  independence  in  Hungary, 
those  units  already  in  the  country  being  reinforced  by  divisions  drawn 
from  the  USSR,  Rimmia  and  Poland.  Soviet  air  strikes  supported 
these  ground  forces  which,  after  sealing  Hungary  off  from  the  West 
and  Budapest  within  it,  used  whatever  violence  was  necessary  to 
destroy  its  opposition.  At  least  several  thousand  Hungarians  were 
killed  and  many  thousands  more  were  wounded  during  the  fitting  which, 
beginning  on  November  4,  lasted  a full  week.  Terror,  to  strike 
fear  ir.tc-  the  populace,  was  also  practiced. 

•^hilc  facing  this  crisis,  Moscow  was  also  concerned  that  the 
combination  of  Poland's  ”0t’’obeT"  and  the  uprising  in  Hwigary  might 
spread  to  other  Eastern  European  nations.  Hence  as  a precautionary 
move,  Soviet  araowd  isiits  were  deployed  to  Bulgaria,  from  which  the 
Red  Army  had  withdrawn  in  1948;  additional  forces  were  deployed  to  East 
•>rmtny;  replacement  divisions  for  those  sent  to  Hungary  rumbled  into 
Rumania;  and  20-40  divisions  massed  close  to  crossing  points  on  the 
Soviet-Polish  border.  A9J 

Prague  :s_S£r  lug  and  the  Rumanian  Coda 

Uhlike  Hungary  in  1956,  the  threat  presented  to  the  USSR  by 
Ciechoslwvakia  in  1968  evolved  over  many  months.  The  Dubcek  government, 
ttoreovei,  rttained  nuch  greater  control  over  developments  than  did  Imre 
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Hagy;  nor  were  street  «Ie non st rations  or  any  other  fora  of  popular 
insurrection  a part  of  this  picture.  Ihe  slow  evolution  of  events 
in  Prague,  the  lack  of  popular  violence,  and  absence  anti-Soviet 
sentiaents  expressed  by  the  Czech  governnent  explains  the  equally 
gradual  snd  hesitant  buildup  of  the  Kremlin’s  will  to  intervene 
forcefully  and,  along  that  road,  the  demonstrative  use  of  Soviet 
military'  power  in  the  months  preceding  the  August  invasion. 

In  Januaiy  1968  the  pro-Soviet  and  Stalinist  Antonin  Novotny 
was  replaced  in  his  position  as  First  Secretary  of  the  Czech 
oomunist  party  by  Alexander  Dubcek.  TVo  months  later  the  emergence 
of  a free  press  was  apparent.  Then  in  April,  Prague  issued  the  "Action 
Program,"  a document  that  allowed  a role  to  other  political  parties, 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  victims  of  Stalinism,  and  a general  regime 
humanization.  Talk  of  Prague  seeking  a major  loan  from  West  Germany 
was  a further  sign  of  unraveling.  The  last  was  particularly  threatening 
to  the  East  German  government;  both  the  Gomulka  regime  in  Poland  and 
East  Berlin  were  mxious  that  the  liberalization  in  Czechoslovakia  would 
be  seen  by  their  own  citizens  as  an  example  to  be  followed. 

The  Kremlin  was  willing  to  abandon  Novotny  and  to  countenance 
some  degree  of  party  reform  in  Czechoslovakia,  but  the  free  rein  that 
the  end  of  censorship  allowed  was  profouidly  upsetting  as  was  the 
movement  toward  a multi-party  state.  Moscow  wanted  the  Czech 
leadership  to  return  to  prior  censorship,  which  was  formally  abandoned 
in  June,  to  prohibit  the  expression  of  anti-Soviet  sentiments,  mi  to 
strictly  control  the  activities  of  the  liberal  radicals  who  were  pushing 


in  Rude  Pravo  of  draft  party  statutes  ending  democratic  centralism  vlthln 
the  Caech  communist  party,  while  scheduled  for  September  9 in  CiCiWoslovakia 
was  the  Fourteenth  Extraordinary  Party  Congress  during  which  pro-Soviet 
Central  Committee  Members  uete  expectctd  to  be  ousted  and  replaced  by 
Dubcek  followers  who  would  then  validate  the  political  change  tl;at  had 
taken  place.  'The  Warsaw  Pact  lAust  react  before  this  Party  Congress  can 
take  piece,'  said  Gooulka.  5^/ 

With  democratic  factionalism  and  m\  unrestrained  press  in  Prague 
in  the  offing,  the  Kremlin  had  good  reason  tc  believe  that  its 
influence,  let  alone  control,  over  events  in  Czechoslovakia  he-i  eroded 
drastically  and  was  about  to  be  terminated.  Another  Yugoslavia  or 
Rumania  might  have  remained  tolerable;  a Gomulkaist  Czechoslovakia 
almost  certainly  would  have  been.  But  the  Czech  situation  in  August 
1965  resembled  Hungary  in  1956,  minus  tally  the  street  chaos  aftei 
Imre  Hagy  had  become  prenie  ••.  Marxist -Leninist  party  principles  were 
being  abandoned  and  it  was  veasonablr  to  conjecture  that,  if  allowed 
to,  eventually  Czechoslovakia  would  be  coopted  to  the  West.  For  all 
this  political  danger,  Prague  did  not  threaten  to  forcefully  resist 
adlitaxy  intervention  by  the  USSR  and  other  Warsaw  Treaty  mejfcers; 
nor  could  any  preparations  or  other  indicators  of  thiy  intent  be 
-Siscemed.  Thus  it  was  reasonable  for  the  Kremlin  to  conclude  that 
those  grave  political  dangers  it  perceived  cculd  be  aborted  iit  short 
order  without  major  violence.  The  only  real  danger  was  the  impact  of 
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this  action  upon  the  USSR’s  international  l&age  and  other  relationships. 
This  vas  not  inhibiting  enough. 

On  August  20  Soviet  and  .-..llied  araed  forces  that  were  to  total  an 
estlttated  400,000  sen  (29  divisions)  began  crossing  Csechoslovakia ’ s 
frontiers,  supported  by  a Soviet  tactical  air»araiy  pAi  transport 
aircraft  that  brought  «n  airborne  division  into  the  country  on  the 
night  of  the  liivasicm.  The  Soviet  divisions  were  about  equally 
drawn  from  the  USSR  and  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe — no  Soviet 
forces  were  permanently  garrisoJied  in  Ciechoslovakia  before  the 
intervention.  Poland  and  East  Germany  each  provided  no  less  than 
two  divisions;  less  than  division-sire  units  were  sent  by  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria.  S2/  Although  it  was  prepared  for  n/rsiious  contingencies, 
this  invasion  force  net  no  conventional  ov  guerrilla  resistance  and 
secured  its  military  objectives  in  short  order.  The  USSR  and  its 
allies  built  vip  toward  this  intervention  for  many  months,  however, 

■,ot  only  in  their  increased  frustration  and  verbal  diplomacy,  but  also 
in  their  use  of  military  power. 

In  March,  just  after  liberalism  had  begun  to  flower  in  Prague, 
Soviet  and  East  Geroan  troops  exercised  on  short  notice  near  the  GDP- 
Cxech  border  while  Dubcck  was  being  to^-*  »t  the  Dresden  meeting  of 
Warsaw  Pact  leaders  then  taking  place  that  things  were  going  too  far 
in  Czechoslovakia.  53/  After  the  Action  Program  was  published.  Red 
Army  units  in  East  Germany  and  Poland  were  reported  moving  toward 
Czechoslovakia.  54/  And,  at  the  end  of  Nay,  while  the  Czech  central 
committee  was  discussing  further  reforms,  Warsaw  Treaty  staff  exercises 
were  held  in  Czechoslovakia.  In  preparation  for  full  field  exercises, 
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Soviet,  Polish  and  East  German  units  began  entering  Czechoslovakia  in 
early  June.  In  the  midst  of  the  exercises,  which  began  on  June  20,  Czech 
newspapers  printed  the  Two  Thousand  Words  manifesto.  Issi  ed  over  the 
names  of  a number  o.f  prominent  signatories,  this  document  called 
for  a faster-paced  democratization  and  resistance  to  Soviet  pressure. 

Although  the  field  exercises  in  Czechoslovakia  ended  on  July 
2,  it  was  not  until  early  August  that  the  participating  Soviet 
units  were  completely  withdrawn.  On  top  of  this  pressure,  Moscow 
orchestrated  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  July  Exercise  NIEMEN  . 

Billed  as  the  "largest  logistical  exercises"  in  Soviet  history, 
these  joint  air  and  ground  maneuvers  by  Soviet,  East  German,  Polish 
and  Hungarian  forces  spanned  these  four  nations’  borders  with 
Czechoslovakia.  55/  Among  this  exercise’s  special  touches  were  simulated 
nuclear  operations  and  the  Kremlin’s  calling  up  ox  reservists.  Also 
in  July,  Soviet  navy  head  Admiral  S.6.  Gorshkov  commanded  joint 
naval  operations,  including  Polish  and  East  German  vessels^  in 
northern  European  seas  and  the  North  Atlantic.  This  exercise,  cole- 
named  SEVER,  has  been  seen  as  "a  part  of  a larger  Soviet  effort  to 
deter  Western  intervention  (or  counterintervention)  in  Czechoslovakia... 
one  part  of  a widespread  and  imxisually  blat.mt  influence  atteapt." 
Finally,  immediately  following  the  NIEMEN  exercise  which  ended  on 
August  10,  new  maneuvers  were  begut  in  the  USSR,  Polaiid  and  GDR,  and 
aeveral  days  later  la  Hungary.  These  proved  to  be  the  countdown  and 
cover  for  the  Invasion. 
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As  soon  as  Ciechoslovtkia  was  secured  the  Krcalin  took  the 
further  step  of  ii|>arting  a serious  waminj  to  Ruaania  to  watch  its 
behavior.  Bucharest  had  entered  vcpan  an  independent  course  a half 
decade  earlier  and  had  caused  >toscow  fieat  chafrin  by  its  diploaacy 
in  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute,  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  ot.»er 

■attcrs,  including  those  earlier  devtlopnents  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Prior  to  the  invasion,  P.vunanian  party  leader  Cea^osescu  had  been 
waraly  received  in  Prague  and  the  Ricaanian  example  had  lent  the 
Czechs  strong  aoral  support.  Bucharest  also  had  refused  to  take 
part  in  auy  of  the  exercises  aentioned  above  or  the  invasion. 

The  Rumanians  thus  nay  not  have  been  too  surprised  in  the  last 
days  of  August  when  Soviet  forces  in  Bessarabia  were  reinforced  end 
a military  buildup  in  Bulgaria  was  reported.  Why  was  Rumania  spared 
from  invasion,  though,  it  may  be  e.ik,-:?  (ma  part  of  the  answer,  I believe, 
has  been  summed  up  best  by  Philip  Windsor,  as  follows: 

Rumania  had  never  ct.allenged  t.ie  ’’leading  role  of 
the  Party;”  on  the  contrary,  it  ceaselessly  reaffirmed 
it.  Rumania  did  not  tlu: eaten,  as  Czechoslovakia  had 
threatened,  to  make  nonsense  of  the  principles  by  which 
political  life  in  the  USSR  and  the  states  of  Eastern 
Europe  was  conducted,  by  showing  that  socialism  could 
be  achieved  wi'-hout  the  totalitarian  apparatus  of  state 
and  party  control.  On  the  contrary,  it  ceaselessly 
reaffirmed  the  necessity  for  rich  control.  Even  farther, 
the  original  Rumanian  quarrel  with  the  USSR  dated  from 
the  Soviet  ceciiion  to  de-Stalinire.  . . the  Rumanian 
challenge  was  based  on  an  uitrancntanism  more  papist 
than  the  Pope.  57/ 

Bucharest  also  made  It  known  that  it  would  fiji^t  if  Warsaw 
Treaty  forces  entered  the  country.  A week  before  the  Czech  invasion 
Ceausescu  related  that  Rumania  was  strengthening  Its  idlitary  capability, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  invasion  Rumanian  armed  forces  imnister  Colonel- 
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General  Ion  lonita  ordered  his  forces  to  be  ready  to  defend  the  nation 
’at  3 ■onent’s  notice**  In  sum,  Rumania’s  independent  course 
presented  the  Kremlin  and  its  Eastern  European  allies  with  a fundamentally 
idifferent  and  less  serious  political  tlircat  than  did  Ciechosl6f,a>:ia 


/ 


I 
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while,  ijnlike  Prr.gue,  Bucharest  cou:.5<id  with  this  the  threat  of 
:tesistance  to  inter ^ntion. 

Of  further  significance  to  the  Kremlin  were  the  ramifications 
of  intervention  in  Rumania.  Only  doubtfully  would  Yugoslavia 
tave  lent  Bucharest  practical  support  in  the  face  of  aggression; 
it  is  also  difficult  to  belie-ve  the  Uhited  States  would  have 
done  much.  Nevertheless,  Soviet  intervention  against  a resistant 
Rumania  would  ha’ve  ignited  a much  more  serious  international  crisis 
than  did  the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia,  one  which  Moscow  could 
not  be  as  certain  about  controlling.  In  a speech  on  August  30, 
President  J<*nson,  after  suggesting  that  the  intervention  in 
Czechoslovakia  aii^t  be  repeated  elsevd^ere  in  the  days  ahead  in 
Eastern  Europe,  warned  in  words  borrowed  from  Shakespeare's 
Julius  Caesar;  t'Let  no-one  mleash  the  dogs  of  war."  59/  This 
dimension  of  uncertainty  and  risk  may  have  further  reinforced  Soviet 
hesitancy  about  suppressing  Bucharest’s  insolence  and  independence, 
to  the  extent  such  action  was  given  serious  consideration. 

The  Kremlin  again  used  military  power  to  caution  Rumania  in 
1971.  Wiat  particularly  upset  Moscow  then  were  sew  initiatives  by 
Bucharest  in  its  relations  with  China  and  the  perception  of  Riaania's 
entering  into  an  iii  Tormal  Balkan  federation  hostile  to  the  USSR.  It 
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was  disclosed  in  April  that  Rumanian  diplomacy  had  been  directed  at 
promoting  improved  relations  between  the  United  States  and  China ^ 

Buc'narest  i;fid  also  recently  improved  its  relations  with  Albania  giving 
rise  to  speculat3.on  about  a Belgrade-Bucharest-Tiranc  axis.  Thus  in 
early  June,  while  Rumanian  party  leader  Ceausescu  was  visiting  China, 
the  USSR  mounted  a aiajor  military  exeruise  near  Rumania's  borders, 
for  twelve  days  ten  Soviet  divisions  (including  one  airborne  division) 
and  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  carried  out  maneuvers  rhich  could  not  but  cause 
anxiety  in  Rumania,  as  did  a request  to  allow  three  Soviet  divisions  to 
transit  Rumania  to  Bulgaria  to  conduct  maneuvers  there.  Then  In  August 
Soviet,  Hungarian  and  Czechoz-lovak  troops  conducted  exercises  in  Hungary 
near  the  Rumanian  border.  These  quite  abnor-ial  vianeuveis  coincided  with 
a Warsaw  Fact  conference  in  the  Crimea  from  which  Rumania  was  excluded, 
i an  action  unprecedented  since  the  Bratislava  meeting  in  196S  prior  to 

the  occuoation  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  Crimean  conference  communique 
condemned  "right-wing  and  left-wing  opportunism"— read  Rumania  and 
Yugoslavia  on  the  one  hand  and  China  on  the  other.  60/ 

Afterwards  the  Soviet,  Polish,  Czechoslovak  and  Hungarian  media 
launched  a major  campaign  against  Rumania,  which  unlike  Yugoslavia  and 
Albania,  bad  not  been  written  off  by  the  Kremlin.  Moscow  was  made  more 
anxious  by  reports  in  mid-August  of  a visit  in  the  fall  by  Chinese  Premiei 
Chou  En-lai  to  Rumania  as  well  as  to  Yugoslavia  and  Albania.  In  the  end. 
Chough,  the  Kremlin  absorbed  Bucltarest'a  further  quest  for  independence, 
Kiollififcd  perhaps  by  Chou  £n-lel's  not  visiting  the  Balkans  after  all  and 
by  President  Tito's  arguments  when  Soviet  Party  ChAirman  Brezhnev 
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visited  Yugoslavia  vlth  a reported  month's  notice  In  September. 
Soviet  maneuvers  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Bulgaria,  the  first  In  five 
years,  were  cancelled  at  this  time,  a move  which  seemed  to  signal  an 
end  to  the  tension  that  had  been  building  up. 

The  Brezhnev  Doctrine 


The  treaties  signed  in  the  1940s  with  the  USSR  by  Eastern  European 
nations  did  not  sanction  Soviet  Intervention  into  their  domestic  affairs 
or  other  intrusion  upon  their  sovereignty.  Rather  these  treaties 
stressed  national  independence  and  the  equality  of  the  parties.  61/ 

The  Brezhnev  Doctrine  was  an  attempt  to  legitimize  Soviet  military 
intervention  in  Czechoslovakia  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe 
as  might  occur  in  the  future.  Making  particular  reference  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia,  but  having  a general  applicability,  "Sov- 
ereignty and  the  Intematlonal  Duties  of  Socialist  Countries,"  printed 
in  Pravda  on  September  26,  1968,  contained  the  following  passage: 

The  weakening  o.'  any  of  the  links  In  the 
world  socialist  system  directly  affects  all  the 
socialist  countries,  which  cannot  look  on 
indifferently  when  this  happens.  Thus,  with 
talk  about  the  right  of  nations  to  self-deter- 
mination the  anti-socialist  elements  in 
Czechoslovakia  actually  covered  up  a demand 
for  so-called  neutrality  and  Czechoslovakia's 
withdrawal  from  the  socialist  coostunity. 

However,  the  implementation  of  "self-determina- 
tion" of  that  kind  or,  in  other  words,  the 
detaching  of  Czechoslovakia  from  the  socialist 
community  would  have  come  into  conflict  with 
Czechoslovakia's  vital  interests  and  would 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  other  socialist 
states.  Such  "self-determination,"  as  a re- 
sult of  which  NATO  troops  would  have  been 
able  to  coaie  up  to  the  Soviet  borders. 
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while  the  coteaunlty  of  European  eociallst 
countries  would  have  been  rent,  would  have 
accroached,  In  actual  fact,  upon  the  vital 
Interests  of  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
and  would  be  in  fundaaental  conflict  with 
the  right  of  these  peoples  to  socialist 
self>detemlnatlon.  62/ 


The  following  week  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  told 


the  U.N.  General  Assembly: 


The  countries  of  the  socialist  commonwealth 
have  their  own  vital  interests,  their  own 
obligations,  including  those  of  safeguarding 
their  mutual  security  and  their  own  socialist 
principles  of  mutual  relations  based  on  fra- 
ternal assistance,  solidarity  and  International- 
ism. 63/ 


Finally,  Party  Chairman  Brezhnev  told  the  Fifth  Polish  Party 


Congress  on  November  12,  1968: 


...when  internal  and  external  forces,  hostile 
to  socialism,  seek  to  reverse  the  develop- 
ment of  any  socialist  country  whatsoever 
in  the  direction  of  the  restoration  of  the 
capitalist  order,  when  a threat  to  the  cause 
of  socialism  arises  in  that  country,  a threat 
to  the  security  of  the  socialist  commonwealth 
as  a whole — this  already  becomes  not  only  a 
problem  of  the  people  of  the  country  concerned, 
but  also  a comuor.  problem  and  the  concern  of 
all  socialist  countries.  64/ 


That  the  Soviet  military  command  also  perceived  intervention 


Into  the  domestic  affairs  of  Eastern  European  cations  as  an  institu- 


tional mission  was  made  clear  by  Soviet  Politburo  member  and  Defense 


Minister  Marshal  A. A.  Grechko. 


"Soviet  Armed  Forces,"  he  affirmed 


in  a 1971  treatise: 


keep  vigilant  watch  over  the  aggressive 
intrigues  of  the  imperialists,  and  are  ready 
at  any  moment  with  all  their  might  to  come 
to  the  defense  of  the  socialist  victories 
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of  the  allied  states . Giving  International 
aid  to  Czechoslovakia. . .was  a clear  manifes- 
tation of  the  fraternal  unity  of  the  socialist 
nations  and  their  armies.  65/ 

In  Czechoslovakia  this  "watch"  was  confirmed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a Soviet  Central  Group  of  Forces  of  five  divisions — as  in 
Hungary  after  1956,  when  the  Soviet  garrison  there  was  increased 
from  two  to  five  divisions.  66/ 

Supporting  Fraternal  Allies 

Moscow  has  not  afforded  direct  military  support  to  communist 
movements  seeking  power  in  the  third  world.  Since  the  1948  coup  in 
Czechoslovakia  six  nations  have  obtained  communist  regimes:  China 
(1949),  North  Vietnam  (1954),  Cuba  (1961),  and  South  Vietnam, 

Cambodia  and  Laos  (all  in  1975) . The  support  given  the  Chinese 
communists  in  the  1940s  has  already  been  described.  Soviet  military 
personnel  did  not  aid  the  Viet  Minh  against  the  French  or  the  seizure 
of  power  by  Fidel  Castro,  who  did  not  declare  himself  or  begin  to 
adhere  to  Marxist-Leninist  precepts  until  after  he  was  in  office. 

Nor  was  such  help  given  to  North  Vietnam,  the  Khymer  Rouge  (Cambodia) 
or  the  Pathet  Lao  (Laos)  in  support  of  their  actions  in  the  former 
SEATO  protocol  states. 

The  closest  Moscow  has  come  toward  providiiig  direct  military 
support  to  a communist  movement  in  the  third  world  occurred  in  the 
early  1960s  when  supplies  were  air  transported  to  the  Pathet  Lao  and 
their  North  Vietnamese  mentors  in  Laos.  This  aid  was  first  given  to 
the  noneommunist  Kong  Le-Souvanna  Phout^a  government  in  Laos,  however. 
The  similar  help  given  the  Pathet  Lao-North  Vietnamese  forces  in  Laos 
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took  place  after  that  govenunent  was  driven  out  of  Vientiane  by  the  U.S. 
supported  forces  of  General  Phousi  Nosavan.  Motivated  by  a continuing' 
concern  to  counter  Chinese  influence  and  Interest  in  weakening  the  U.S. 
posture  in  Southeast  Asia,  Soviet  policy  was  then  directed  at  the 
restoration  of  a neutralist  govemnent  In  Laos  rather  than  the 
establishment  of  a comnusist  regime.  67/ 

The  essential  task  of  discrete  Soviet  political-military  oper/»tiotis 
In  Eastern  Europe,  it  was  observed,  has  been  to  contain  and  suppress 
systemic  political  change  and  alternative  policy  courses  sought  from 
within  by  the  governments  and  peoples  of  these  nations.  Beyond  probes 
by  Individual  Western  military  aircraft  from  time  to  time,  the  West  has 
not  directed  specific  military  threats  at  Soviet  allies  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  closest  things  to  exceptions  occurred  In  1946  when  the 
Ubited  States  responded  to  Yugoslavia's  shooting  at  and  otherwise  forcing 
down  a number  of  Western  aircraft  and  to  Incidents  over  the  sovereignty 
of  Venezia  Giulia  and  Trieste  by  deploying  a number  of  B-29  nuclear 
bombers  to  Europe,  where  they  flew  along  the  border  of  Soviet-occupied 
territory.  Yugoslavia  was  then  considered  to  be  under  Stalin's  thumb.  68/ 
Serious  external  threats  were  presented  in  later  years  to  fraternal 
Soviet  allies  outside  Eastern  Europe,  however.  North  Korea,  China,  Cuba 
and  North  Vietnam  were  at  (»e  time  or  another  all  subjected  to  the  threat 
or  reality  of  attack  by  U.S.  armed  forces.  In  the  face  of  continuing 
rad  specific  danger  to  these  allies  the  USSR  provided  them  large  volumes 
of  armaments,  economic  assistance  ran  technical  support;  but  Soviet  armed 
forces  units  were  used  only  In  very  limited  wrys  rad  thcxi  with  extreme 
caut ion . 
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In  the  Korean  War,  the  Qcemoy  and  Cuban  missile  crises,  and  the 
Vietnas)  War,  Hoscov  was  sore  concerned  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  United 
States  than  it  was  to  protect  the  sovereignty  and  security  of  these 
allies.  Although  the  latter  may  not  have  expected  the  USSR  to  go  to 
war  on  their  behalf,  they  did  seem  to  expect  the  Kremlin  to  do  more  than 
it  was  willing  to  do,  particularly  during  the  Khrushchev  era  in  light  of 
Soviet  rhetoric  in  this  period.  These  allies  of  Moscow  may  have  even 
felt  something  of  a right  to  poweiful  Soviet  political-military 
demonstrations  to  caution  the  United  States  against  directing  military 
action  at  them. 

The  Korean  War 

When  the  Red  Army  departed  North  Korea  in  the  fall  of  1948  it  left 
behind,  in  the  words  of  a U.S.  National  Security  Ccuacll  memorandum,  ”a 
well  organized  'People's  Army',  officered  in  part  by  Soviet  citizen 
Koreans  who  formerly  served  in  tha  Red  Amy,  and  advised  by  Red  Army 
personnel  attached  to  the  Soviet  'Embassy'  in  north  Korea."  ^9/ 
Thereafter  the  USSR  provided  Pyongyang  a large  volume  of  armaments  and 
advisory  assistance  and  at  some  point  In  1949-50,  Khrushchev  has  Implied, 
Soviet  combat  air  units  were  redeployed  to  North  Korea.  70/ 

But  while  Stalin  allowed  Kim  Il-sung  the  meims  for  war  against  the 
South,  shortly  before  this  enterprise  was  launched  the  USSR  withdrew  all 
of  its  "advisors  who  were  with  the  North  Korean  divisions  and  regiments, 
as  well  as  the  advisors  who  were  serving  as  consultants  and  helping  to 
build  up  the  army."  T\J  Khrushchev  tells  us  that  when  he  questioned  this 
action,  Stalin  "anapped  back  at  me.  'It's  too  dangerous  to  *acp  our 
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advisers  there.  They  might  be  taken  prisoner.  We  don't  want  there  to 
be  evidence  for  accusing  us  of  taking  part  in  this  business'."  72/ 

Assuming  the  veracity  of  Khrushchev's  report,  it  is  nevertheless 
difficult  to  determine  whether  those  Soviet  pilots  and  aircraft,  forward 
deployed  to  North  Korea  earlier,  were  also  withdrawn  prior  to  the 
invasion  or  were  pulled  back  shortly  after  the  conflict  began;  they  were 
gone  by  the  time  the  U.S.-led  United  Nations  forces  entered  North  Korea 
after  the  auccessful  landing  at  Incaon.  It  also  aeems  certain  that 
Soviet  pilots  never  flew  over  territory  not  held  by  North  Korean  ground 
forces;  no  Kusslan  airmen  were  ever  shot  down  over  U.N.  held  territory. 

Of  further  Importance:  Soviet  ships  and  submarines  never  interfered  with 
U.S.  naval  operations  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  or  Yellow  Sea;  Moscow  failed 
to  respond  militarily  to  the  accidental  bombing  by  U.S.  aircraft  of  a 
Soviet  airfield  near  Vladlvoetok  in  October  1950;  and  United  Nations 
forces  were  allowed  to  completely  overnm  North  Korea  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  73/  The  weight  of  Indication  supports  strongly  a view  of  the 
USSR  as  being  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  provoking  a U.S.  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Far  East  and  d that  Soviet  military  Intervention  in 

North  Korea  would  lead  to  a new  world  war. 

If  Soviet  airmen  were  in  North  Korea  when  Kim  launched  his  attack, 
this  could  be  viewed  as  an  Important  sign  to  Pyongyang  of  Moscow's 
eosBBitmeot  to  at  least  the  defense  of  North  Korea,  even  if  it  might  not 
be  a deterrent  to  the  United  States  ineofar  as  this  presence  was  so 
tightly  masked.  By  contrast,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  old  report  Soviet 
aircraft  as  being  present  in  the  ares  of  Shanghai  at  this  time,  presumably 
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to  deter  and  defend  against  bombing  by  Chinese  nationalist  aircraft 
coming  from  Taiwan.  7^/  If  a Soviet  air  presence  in  North  Korea  did 
exist  and  had  not  been  masked,  it  would  have  risked  causing  the  United 
States  to  reconsider  the  exclusion  of  South  Korea  from  the  announced 
U.5.  ’’defense  perimeter."  Presumably,  Stalin  expected  North  Korea  to 
triumph  in  a conflict  with  the  so^th  and  believed,  on  the  basis  of 
previous  U.S.  public  statements  and  other  behavior,  that  in  the  absence 
of  known  Soviet  intervention  the  United  States  would  stand  aside  from 
this  fratricide.  Another  hypothesis  worth  mentioning,  though, Pyongyang 
may  have  oegim  these  hostilities  one  or  even  two  months  earlier  than  had 
been  previously  planned  and,  thus,  before  an  also  previously  scheduled 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  air  units.  75/ 

Chinese,  not  Soviet,  ground  forces  entered  the  war  after  UK  forces 
routed  the  North  Korctans  and  gained  control  of  the  entire  Korean  PeninsuJe. 
Only  after  the  U.N.  forces  were  pushed  back  and  a new  front  was  fomeJ  did 
So’.'iet  air  units  reenter  the  picture.  Sooetlme  in  1951,  it  would  seem, 
the  USSR  deployed  approximately  two  air  regiments  to  North  Korea,  rotating 
these  suuadrons  frequently  thereafter.  Again,  though,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  much  about  their  activities.  jjoscow  never  advertised  this  presence 
md  no  Soviet  pilots  were  ever  brought  down  over  U.N. -held  territory. 

While  perhaps  as  many  as  1000-1500  Soviet  pilots  were  rotated  through 
these  units,  it.  appears  that,  at  most,  their  role  was  to  fly  defensive 
actions.  Soviet  ground  fo’-ces  also  were  deployed  after  the  front  was 
atabllised  and  U.S.  objectives  were  annouticed  to  be  limited.  In  late  1951 
U.S.  intelligence  aources  placed  the  total  number  of  Soviet  military  men  Sit 


control  of  northeast  Chins.  It  may  not  have  been  coincidental  that  a 
Soviet  aircraft  fired  on  a U.N.  fighter  patrol  in  September  1950  just  after 
an  airfield  In  Kanchuria  was  strafed.  Prior  to  China's  entering  the  war 
O.S.  intelligence  assessments  noted  the  presence  in  Manchuria  of  "Soviet- 
type  jet  aircraft"  and  fifteen  Red  Amy  divisions  (Including  or  excluding — 
the  presentation  is  unclear — 46,000  Mongolian  Amy  troops  and  40,000  Soviet 
artillerymen  in  Chinese  military  attire.)  At  a later  date  Soviet  air  units 
in  Manchuria  engaged  U.S.  aircraft  in  defensive  operations  on  a number  of 
occasions,  and  in  one  Instance  unmarked  Soviet  aircraft  operating  out  cf 
the  USSR  clashed  with  U.S.  navy  aircraft.  Soviet  sources  have  spoken  of 
the  transfer  of  "several  So”iet  air  divisions  to  Oina’s  Northeastern 
provinces"  and  claimed  that  "In  the  ensuing  air  battles  Soviet  flyers  shot 
down  scores  of  U.S.  aircraft."  77/ 

All  things  considered,  Soviet  military  activity  during  the  Korean 
Var  was  designed  most  importantly  tc  not  provoke  a war  between  the  USSR  and 
the  United.  States;  secondly,  to  avoid  a neighboring  U.S.  military  threat  to 
the  Soviet  Far  East;  thirdly,  to  maintain  a strong  alliance  with  its 
eoaounlst  neighbors;  sod  only  fourthly,  to  Insure  the  security  of  those 


neighbors'  citizens  and  territory.  Notwithstanding  the  combat  engagement 
0f  Soviet  aircraft  and  ground  air  defense  units  and  deployments  first  to 
China  and  then  North  Korea,  Soviet  behavior  is  best  characterized  as 

/- 
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cautious  and  prudent,  and  not  given  to  recklessness  or  serious  risk-taking. 
The  usage  of  Soviet  air  xmlts  In  combat  In  1951-53  appears  to  have  been 
allowed  only  after  General  Douglas  MacArthur  wa.  fired  and  the  'truman 
administration  made  absolutely  clear  its  intention  to  wage  only  a limited 
war  and  its  willingness  to  accept  something  close  to  the  status  quo  arite. 

It  Is  very  questionable  whether  China  perceived  military  support  rendered 
to  it  by  the  USSR  adequate;  it  is  even  more  doubtful  that  the  worth  Koreans 
were  satisfied. 

In  the  dozen  years  following  the  Korean  War,  China,  Cuba  and  North 
Vietnam  also  faced  major  danger  from  the  United  States  and  had  need  of 
strong  Soviet  political-military  support.  Notwithstanding  its  rhetoric 
previous  to  these  crises,  the  USSR  behaved  prudently  in  thase  InstanceT 
too.  In  each  of  these  cases,  as  during  the  Korean  War,  tha  Kremlin 
ellcwed  no  military  activity  that  could  be  seriously  expected  to  bring 
about  open  U.S, -Soviet  conflict.  And  too,  as  during  the  Korean  VJar,  the 
limit  to  which  Koscow  appeared  willing  to  go  in  supporting  these  allies 
was  air  defense. 

Soviet  aircraft  able  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  to  the  United  States 
became  operational  in  1954-55.  On  Armed  Forces  Day  1955  Karshal  Konev 
atated  that  In  addition  to  defending  the  USSR,  the  Red  Army  was  "the 
defender  of  the  interests  of  the  worKing  people  cf  all  nations."  Although 
this  did  not  represent  any  apecific  commitment,  the  Marshal  also  chose  to 
■ention  at  this  time  the  USSR's  having  "atomic  end  hy^’rogen  weapons  at  its 
disposal."  78/ 

Real  expansion  In  the  USSR's  expressed  wllllngnass  to  use  military 
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power  to  defend  its  allies  followed  the  1957  launching  of  the  first 
Sputnik.  Konlr.t erven t ion  by  the  West  in  the  1956  political  crises  in 
Poland  and  Hungary  and  active  U.S.  opposition  to  Britain  and  France  in 
the  Suez  crisis  that  fall  probably  provided  additional  confidence.  Thus 
on  May  Day  1958  Marshal  Mal5novsky  was  able  to  say:  “The  Soviet  Amy, 

Air  Force  and  Navy  are  strong  enough  to  thwart  any  attempts  of  Imperialist 
reaction  to  disrupt  the  peaceful  labor  of  our  people  or  the  unity  and 
solidarity  of  the  socialist  camp."  79/ 

Ihe  Offshore  Islands  Crisis 

In  August  1958  Chinese  communist  artillery  batteries  began  a heavy 
and  contii^uous  bombardment  of  the  Quemoy  and  Matsu  island  groups  held  by 
Taiwan.  At  first  this  barrage  appealed  just  another  turn  in  the  unyielding 
confrontation  between  Peking  and  Taipei.  However,  when  the  shelling  did  not 
atop  after  a time,  the  belief  arose  in  Taiwan  and  in  the  United  States  that 
Peking  meant  not  only  to  demonstrate  these  islands'  vuln»rebility,  but  to 
actually  blockade  them.  Of  further  concern  was  Peking’s  possible  Intent  to 
invade  the  inlands  and  even  attack  Taiwan  proper.  For  two  weeks  Chinese 
artillery  fire  and  FT  boat  operations  in  the  area  prevented  supplies  from 
being  landed  upon  the  Islands. 

Anticipating  aome  new  violence  in  the  ongoing  civil  war,  U.S.  military 
forces  in  the  Pacific  area  were  placed  on  an  alert  atatus  in  mid-July,  and 
In  early  August  additional  U.S.  aircraft  were  deployed  to  Taiwan  and  two 
U.S.  navy  ships  began  patr:uling  the  Taiwan  Strait.  After  the  ahelling  from 
tlxe  mainland  was  inaugurated  Washington  redeployed  as  many  as  seven  aircraft 
carrier  taak  groups,  a number  of  which  carried  nuclear  weapona  on  board. 
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Additional  U.S.  aircraft  were  sent  to  Taiwan  and  into  tne  Pacific  area 
and;  on  September  7,  U.S.  warships  were  ordered  to  escort  Nationalist  supply 
ships  to  their  point  of  docking  at  Quemoy.  80/  Yet  it  remained  uncertain 
whether  the  United  States  would  go  to  war  with  China  if  the  Islands  were 
otherwise  attacked,  notwithstanding  Secretary  of  State  Dulles’  remarks  on 
September  A when  he  1)  said  "...Quemoy  and  Matsu  have  become  increasingly 
related  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan" — with  which  the  United  States  had  a mutual 
defense  treaty;  2)  saw  the  security  of  the  United  States  threatened  by  the 
"naked  use  of  force"  against  Quemoy;  and  3)  responded  to  a press  question  with 
the  advice:  "If  I were  on  the  Chinese  Communist  side  1 would  certainly  think 
very  hard  before  1 went  ahead  on  the  fact  of  this  statement."  81/ 

To  what  extent  did  the  USSR  support  China?  Khrushchev  related  that 
during  the  planning  stages  of  the  crisis  additional  Soviet  military  advisers 
were  sent  to  China  and  that  Peking  turned  down  an  offer  by  Moscow  to  deploy 
Soviet  "Interceptor  squadrons  on  their  territory."  82/  Even  if  this  is  true, 
though,  it  does  not  obviate  a view  of  Soviet  behavior  as  being  exceedingly  . 
prudent.  The  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet  played  no  role  throughout  the  crisis;  nor 
has  there  been  a suggestion  of  any  other  related  Soviet  military  activity.  83/ 
Moreover,  the  Kremlin  watched  developments  for  a week  before  promising  Peking 
on  August  31  "moral  and  material  aid"  and  warning  against  the  view  that  U.S. 
bostllltles  against  China  could  be  contained  from  ''-spreading. . .to  other  region 
^/  On  September  5 Pravda  did  relate  that:  "The  Soviet  Union  caanot  remain 
indifferent  to  events  on  the  border  or  territory  of  its  great  ally...  . Tne 
Instigators  and  organisers  of  this  latest  military  venture  In  the  Far  East 
should  not  calculate  that  a retaliatory  blow  will  be  confined  to  the  Taiwan 
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Strait  and  no  less  the  offshore  Island.  They  will  rece:ve  a crushing 
rebuff  which  will  put  an  end  to  U.S.  Bllltary  aggression  in  the  Far  East."  85/ 
By  then,  however,  It  was  clear  that  the  United  States  would  consider 
■illtary  action  only  if  China  went  further  in  its  nilitary  activity,  which 
Peking  did  not  do.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  Moscow  was  not  assured  on 
this  point  prior  to  the  Pravda  pronounceaent . The  crisis  appeared  to  have 
peaked  when  the  USSR  offered  stronger  words  In  the  fcnr  of  a letter  from 
Khrushchev  to  President  Elsenhower  on  September  8,  the  Soviet  leader  saying 
in  this  communication:  "An  attack  on  the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  which 
is  a great  friend,  ally  and  neighbor  of  our  country,  is  an  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  True  to  Its  duty,  our  country  will  do  everything  In  order 
together  with  People's  China  to  defend  the  security  of  both  states,  the 
Interests  of  peace  In  the  Far  East,  the  Interest  of  peace  In  the  whole 
world."  86/  This  front  was  maintained  In  a second  letter  to  the  President 
on  September  19,  Khrushchev  saying  then:  "Those  who  harbor  plans  for  an 
atomic  attack  on  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  should  not  forget  that  the 
other  side  too  has  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  and  the  appropriate  means  to 
deliver  them,  and  if  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  falls  victim  tv<  such  rn 
attack,  the  aggressor  will  at  once  suffer  a rebuff  by  the  same  means."  87/ 

The  Eisenhower  administration  rejected  this  second  note  out  of  hand,  terming 
it  "abusive  and  intemperate"  and  containing  "inadmissible  threats."  88/ 

U.S.  Intelligence  reported  no  overt  political -military  operations  to 
reinforce  these  Soviet  statements  or  any  preparations  for  war  in  the  USSR. 

Kb  related  ground,  iilr,  or  naval  demonstrations  were  staged;  nor  were  any 
Soviet  military  deployments  observed  in  conjunction  with  the  crisis,  llie 


In  August  and  September  of  1958,  the  situation 
in  the  Taiwan  Straits  was  indeed  very  tense  as  a 
result  of  the  aggression  and  provocations  by  the 
U.S.  Imperialists.  The  Soviet  leaders  expressed 
their  support  for  China  on  September  7 and  19 
respectively.  Although  at  that  time  the  situation 
in  the  Taiwan  Straits  was  tense,  there  was  uo 
possibility  that  a nuclear  war  would  break  out 
and  no  need  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  support  China 
with  its  nuclear  weapons.  It  was  only  when  they 
were  clear  that  this  was  the  situation  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  expressed  their  support  for  China.  89/ 

The  outcome  of  the  Quemoy  crisis  provided  Moscow  no  cause  for  hedging 


about  USSR  solidarity  with  its  allies,  however.  These  events  ended  in  a 


standoff  in  which  Taipei  retained  control  of  the  offshore  Islands  and  Peking 

suffered  no  punishment  for  its  bombardment  while  retaining  the  prerogative 

of  further  shelling  the  area  at  will.  Hence  approaching  Armed  Forces  bay 

1959,  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  V.  Sokolovsky  related; 

Ve  have  the  people  and  the  means  to  rap  the  knuckles 
of  those  who  dare  to  reach  for  the  sacred  borders  of 
our  Soviet  homeland  and  to  violate  the  peaceful  labor 
and  security  of  our  great  people  and  our  faithful  friends  *■ 
the  peoples  of  the  socialist  camp  countries.  90/ 
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A year  later  and  with  the  further  confidence  Afforded  by  Chairman 

Khrushchev's  visit  to  the  Iblted  States  and  spirit  of  Camp  David,  Marshal 

Malinovsky  asserted  even  nore  plainly: 

The  Soviet  Amy's  mighty  nuclear  rocket 
equipment  enables  us  to  guarantee  more 
securely  and  dependably  than  ever  before 
the  invincible  defense  of  the  land  of 
Soviets  and  the  other  socialist  countries.  91/ 

The  Missile  Crisis 

The  conclusion  tc  the  1962  missile  crisis  perceived  in  the  United 
Stctes — that  is,  the  forced  Soviet  withdrawal  of  missiles  and  bombers  from 
Cuba — did  not  affect  this  rhetoric,  as  Moscow  chose  to  focus  on  President 
Kennedy's  declaration  that,  in  return,  the  United  States  would  not  invade 
(Xiba.  92/  However,  notwithstanding  President  Kennedy's  pledge,  the  USSR 
41d  not  Introduce  nuclear  weapons  into  Cuba  or  use  its  armed  forces  during  the 
crisis  in  order  to  insure  the  security  of  the  Castro  regime.  In  these  events 
Cuba's  security  was  a very  secondary  objective  to  that  of  getting  the  United 
States  to  accede  to  demands  related  to  Vest  Germany  and  Vest  Berlin.  93/ 
Accoirpanying  the  strategic  armaments  sent  to  Cuba,  however,  were 
surface-to-air  and  anti-ship  cruise  missiles,  advanced  fighter  aircraft  and 
four  regimen tal-slse  armored  units.  Although  it  seems  certain  that  these 
forces  were  not  sent  to  Cuba  independently,  but  arrived  as  part  of  a package 
with  the  missiles,  %e  cannot  be  sure  that  these  essentially  defensive  units 
were  in  their  entirety  deployed  at  Moscow's  initiative  to  deter  and  defend 
against  a U.S.  attack  aimed  at  destroying  Soviet  strategic  forces  in  Cuba. 

Some  of  these  units  may  have  been  sent  as  a sweetener  or  in  response  to  a 
demand  oy  Castro  for  the  concurrent  emplacement  of  Soviet  conventional  forces 
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to  insure  Cuban  security  more  generally.  Nevertheless,  aside  from 
acceding  to  this  demand  as  necessary  to  Its  larger  objective,  Moscow  nay 
not  have  seen  these  possibly  further  deployments  as  adding  to  the  risk 
being  undertaken.  Not  expecting  a powerful  response  to  the  installation 
of  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba,  Khrushchev  was  also  freer  with  words  before 
the  President's  dramatic  pronouncement  on  October  22. 

On  September  7,  1962  President  Kennedy  asked  Congress  for  standby 
authority  to  call  up  150,000  reservists  in  order  "to  permit  prompt  and 
effective  responses  as  necessary,  to  challenges  which  may  be  presented  in 
any  part  of  the  free  world."  Khrushchev  perceived  correctly  that  Washington's 
concern  was  Cuba  and,  in  a letter  on  September  11,  retorted  that  "one  cannot 
now  attack  Cuba  and  expect  that  the  aggressor  will  be  free  from  punishment  for 
this  attack.  If  such  an  attack  is  made,  that  will  be  the  beginning  of  the 
unleashing  of  war."  94/ 

Khrushchev  did  not  reaffirm  this  commitment  in  his  response  to  President 
Kennedy's  announcement  of  the  quarantine  and  demand  that  Soviet  strategic 
forces  emplaced  in  Cuba  be  removed.  When  the  President  "ordered  the  armed 
forces  to  prepare  for  any  eventualities,"  Khrushchev  denounced  this  action 
as  "a  step  towards  unleashing  a thermonuclear  war,"  but  he  went  only  so  far 
as  to  "issue  a serious  vramlng  to  the  U.S.  Government  that... it  Is  assuming  a 
grave  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  peace  and  recklessly  playing  with  fire." 
And  while  massive  U.S.  growd  and  air  forces  were  being  marshalled  in  the 
southeastern  United  States  for  the  possible  invasion  of  Cuba,  neither  were 
>>ovlet  volunteers  promf.sed  or  any  other  signal  given  that  a U.S.  attack  on 
Cuba  would  bring  about  a Soviet  attack  on  the  United  States;  nor  were  threats 
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t Bade  against  the  alnllarly  exposed  Western  position  in  Berlin.  The  noguls 

in  the  Kremlin  meant  to  avoid  risks  to  the  USSR  on  Castro’s  behalf.  President 
Kennedy's  promise  not  to  invade  Cuba  did  not  satisfy  the  objectives  of  the 
deployment  of  missiles  to  Cuba;  it  provided  Moscow  a face  saving  quid  pro  quo 
for  these  weapons'  withdrawal. 

The  Watershed  of  Viernam 

Vietnam,  not  Cuba,  exposed  Khrushchev's  verbal  falsehood  that  Soviet 
military  men  guarded  the  security  of  fraternal  allies  at  large  and  forced 
the  termination  nf  this  rhetoric.  Such  bluster  continued  to  have  value  and 
seemed  to  risk  little  well  into  1964,  Moscow  obtaining  for  Itself  great 
respect  as  the  self-proclaimed  guardian  of  world  socialism.  This  image  was 
particularly  Important  as  the  rift  with  China  widened  and  deepened.  Pek.‘'ng 
could  attack  Kremlin  revisionism  and  proclaim  its  ovm  way  as  the  path  of 
righteousness.  The  USSR,  though,  had  the  might  and  was  on  record  as  being 
ready  to  use  its  military  power  to  protect  communist  gains. 

In  early  1962  a U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam  was  established 
and  U.S.  Army  transport  helicopter  companies  began  to  support  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  By  mid-1964  16,500  U.S.  military  personnel  were  in  South  Vietnam.  96/ 
But  that  was  where  the  war  was  being  fought.  A.lthough  Washington  castigated 
North  Vietnam  regularly  and  demanded  that  Hanoi  terminate  its  support  of  the 
Viet  Cong,  the  North  remained  an  untouched  sanctuary,  much  like  Oiina  during 
the  Korean  War.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  forces  In  South  Vietnam  In  1964  were  poor 
compensation  for  the  inabilities  of  the  Saigon  forces.  The  Kremlin  probably 
ftxpected  this  situation  to  contiavie  and  saw  victory  coming  soon. 

After  all,  notwlthatandlng  ths  South  Vietnamese  forces'  poor  performance 
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in  the  field,  the  Impression  was  v t large  that  President  Johnson  did 
not  intend  to  tend  U.S.  aervlcemen  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  The  Kremlin 
might  also  have  noticed  that  Senator  Goldwatei  was  suffering  in  the  polls 
in  part  because  of  his  more  bellicose  position.  If  the  United  States 
might  yet  take  some  stronger  action  before  accepting  Saigon's  defeat, 

Moscow  had  no  strong  reason  to  expect  the  course  taken  in  1965,  only 
weeks  after  the  President's  Inauguration. 

The  Johnson  administration's  response  to  the  attack  on  the  destroyers 
Maddox  and  Turner  Joy  in  ^gust  1964  did  take  Moscow  aback.  Although  the 
Kremlin  liad  an  Image  to  protect.  It  did  not  Intend  to  provide  Hanoi  with 

I 

anything  more  than  economic  and  military  assistance.  A Tass  statement 
thus  evidenced  nervousness  and  caution,  and  Interest  was  then  shown  in  a 
negotiated  settlement.  97/ 

Only  with  this  event  passed  did  the  Soviet  rhetoric  of  commitment 
continue  for  another  half  year.  New  confidence  was  even  afforded  when  in 
October  the  Ifeited  States  decided  not  to  retaliate  against  the  North 
following  a Viet  Cong  attack  upon  the  air  facility  at  Bien  Hoa  where  a 
number  of  U.S.  casualties  were  suffered  and  13  B-57  bombers  were  destroyed 
or  damaged.  Of  even  earlier  significance  aiay  have  been  the  lack  of  a 
forceful  U.S.  response  In  September  to  wliat  may  have  been  a North  Vietnamese 
action  against  the  U.S.  destroyers  Morton  and  Edwards  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  98/ 
The  new  team  in  the  Kremlin — Khrushchev  wes  ousted  in  mid-October  1964 — may 
also  have  been  concerned  not  to  break  publicly  with  the  past  too  quickly, 
specially  where  this  might  offend  the  military.  Tlius  on  Revolution  Day  1964 
Leonid  Brethnev  told  listeners  that  Soviet  military  power  provided  "a  reliable 
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guarantee  that  the  security  of  the  USSR  sad  the  other  socialist 
countries  is  dependably  insured.”  99/  The  new  sen  in  the  Kremlin  seized 
power,  however,  partly  out  of  discontent  vith  the  impetuousness  and  high 
stakes  political  gambling  of  their  predecessor.  Their  preference  was  to 
first  obtain  and  then  work  from  a position  of  strength,  avoiding,  meanwhile, 
false  hopes  and  illusions. 

Moscov.’’s  official  response  to  the  U.S.  bombing  (FLAKING  DART  I)  of 
Donghoi  and  other  points  in  North  Vietnam  following  the  early  February 
1965  Viet  Cong  attack  on  the  Pleiku  air  base  in  which  more  than  100 
Americans  were  killed  or  wounded  did,  in  fact,  indicate  a new  style  and 
lexicon.  The  message  to  the  United  States  was  that  this  action  would 
hinder  "the  establishment  of  normal  relations  with  the  U.S. A.  and  their 
improvem<ent . Rather  than  going  out  on  a limb  for  Hanoi,  Moscow  informed 
the  United  States,  and  truthfully,  that  the  US'R  "will  be  forced  to  take 
further  measures  to  guard  the  security  and  strengthen  the  defense  capacity" 
of  the  DRV.  No  allusion  was  made  to  the  use  of  Soviet  armed  forces  to 
support  this  fraternal  ally,  however.  Moscow  was  referring  rather  to  its 
willingness  to  provide  as  much  economic  and  military  assistance  as  Hanoi 
might  need.  100/ 

The  new  Soviet  leaders'  reluctance  to  back  North  Vietnam  militarily 
In  any  serious  way  was  confirmed  on  Armed  Forces  Day  1965  by  liatshal 
Kalinovsky.  Following  by  a week  further  U.S.  air  strikes  (FLAMING  DART  II) 
against  the  North,  in  response  to  a Viet  Cong  attack  on  the  Qul  Khon  barracks 
where  several  score  U.S.  military  personnel  were  killed  or  wounded,  Soviet 
military  power  was  now  only  "at  the  service  of  socialist  Interests  and  social 
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progress."  101/  In  short,  by  March  1965,  when  the  United  States  shifted 
from  "retaliatory"  to  "graduated"  bombing  (ROLLING  THUNDER) , thereby 
initiating  the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam,  Moscow  had  retrenched  its 
position  considernbly.  An  editorial  in  Pravda  on  March  10  confirmed  that 
the  rhetoric,  of  the  decade  of  Khrushchev  was  both  empty  and  over  with. 

"The  Soviet  people,"  it  concluded,  "together  with  the  peace-loving  peop.les 
of  the  entire  world,  angrily  condemn  the  new  U.S.  acts  of  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  international  public  expresses  full  solidarity  with 
the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for  the  freedom  and 
ind^endence  of  their  homeland  and  has  faith  that  this  struggle  will  end 
in  complete  victory"  'italics  added).  102/ 

Between  1965  and  1968  and  again  in  1972  North  Vietnam  was  subjected 
to  heavy  U.S.  bombing  attacks.  It  has  never  been  suggested  that  Soviet 
airmen  aided  lii  the  defense  against  these  onslaughts.  Nor  did  the  USSR 
provide  North  Vietnam  w.-Lth  ground-based  air  defense  crews  to  -my  large  extent 
as  were  lent  to  Egypt  .in  1970.  Hanoi  was  given  a large  voLime  of  armaments 
and  other  military  equipmtnt,  but  in  the  way  of  Soviet  personnel,  Moscow 
appears  to  have  gone  no  further  than  to  second  military  euivisers  and  perhaps 
some  surface-to-air  missile  crews.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  these  Red 
Army  men  did  not  provide  important  support  to  Hanoi-,  they  did,  particularly 
in  the  air  defense  effort  and  cocmninicatlons  fields.  So  too,  perhaps,  did 
East  German  missile  crewmen  who,  wearing  Russian  uniforms  and  speaking 
Russian,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  Red  Army  personnel.  The  practical 
value  to  Hanoi  was  twofold:  1)  North  Vietnamese  defenses  were  made  more 
effective;  and  2)  U.S.  political  leaders  were  deterred  from  bombing  certain 
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■LHtax7  altes . Va&hingcon  sought  to  avoid  the  inference  th&t  It  was 
ordering  attacks  upon  Russians.  103/  The  USJ.';  did  not  deploy  regular  Red 
Amy  or  air  coabar  units  to  North  Vletnaa,  however,  as  were  sent  to  Egypt 
later.  In  co!q>arlson  to  the  approximately  20,000  Soviet  sllltary  peisonnel 
eniplaced  In  Egj-pt  during  the  early  1970s,  only  about  1,000  Soviet  military 
personnel  were  reported  In  North  Vietnam  between  1968  and  1972. 

In  November  1965  Edward  Crankshaw  did  cite  In  the  London  Observer  a 
purported  letter  from  the  Chinese  Central  Committee  to  the  Soviet  Party  and 
Government  which  Included  the  following  lines:  '...you  wanted  to  send  via 
China  a regular  army  formation  of  4,0.00  men  to  be  stationed  in  Vietnam 
without  first  obtaining  her  [Hanoi's]  consiint'  and  'under  the  pretext  of 
defending  the  territorial  air  of  Vietnam  you  wanted  to  occupy  and  use  one 
or  two  airfields  in  southwestam  China  and  to  station  a Soviet  araed  force 
of  five-hundred  men  there'.  104/  If  Moscow  really  did  want  to  deploy  a 
motorized  rifle  or  support  regiment  to  North  Vietnam  it  could  have  done  so 
by  sea,  which  it  never  did.  Assuming  the  letter's  legitimacy,  though, 
another  pocsibillty  is  that  Peking  merely  meant  "personnel"  and  did  not 
mean  to  ia^ly  anything  more  than  4,000  milit&ry  ad/isers.  It,  of  course. 

Is  possible  tfiat  at  one  time  the  USSR  had  aever.el  thousand  of  these 
personnel  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  most  Important  argument  in  favor  of  discounting  a strict 
interpretation  of  the  words  'regular  army  formation'  in  the  Crankshaw  story, 
though,  is  cur  continuing  perception  of  Khrushchev’s  successors.  If  there 
Is  one  image  of  the  Soviet  political  leadership  that  succeeded  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  it  Is  that  these  men  were  careful,  prudent  and  sober-minded. 
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businesslike  In  approach  and  style,  and  not  given  to  einotlonal  cr  romantic 
axcess  %dien  Soviet  security  might  be  at  risk.  They  seemed  to  prefer  to 
build  positions  of  strength  and  more  certain  gains  than  to  engage  In  gambles 
risking  a loss  of  control  and  large  setbacks.  Sending  personnel  to  advise 
the  North  Vietnamese  and,  perhaps,  in  some  instances  to  engage  In  ground 
air  defense  operations  increased  the  effectiveness  of  their  ally’s  mili^'ary 
forces,  but  still  could  be  counted  upon  to  not  bring  about  a full-scale 
superpower  military  confrontation. 

Deploying  a motorized  rifle  regiment  or  lavge-sice  Red  Army  air  defense 
force  to  North  Vietnam  might  have  made  the  Kremlin  look  weak  if  those  units 
did  not  engage  in  hostilities,  or  caused  a very  serious  crisis  or  led  to 
further  escalation  of  the  war  and  risk  to  the  USSR  if  those  forces  did 
openly  engage  in  combat.  The  mere  deployment  of  a Red  Army  formation  could 
not  have  been  couiited  upon  to  coerce  the  United  States  to  stop  the  bombing. 
Possibly  the  Johnson  administration  would  have  desisted  if  Soviet  missilemen 
were  emplaced  in  force  as  they  were  in  Egypt;  yet  the  Kremlin  could  not 
dismiss  the  possibility,  for  example,  of  a U.S.  attack  on  Soviet  merchantmen 
Tnaking  war  deliveries  in  Haiphong  harbor.  And  then  what?,  the  Soviets  might 
have  asked  themselves.  If  Moscow  could  not  ignore  possibilities  like  this 
one,  the  actual  acceptance  of  such  risk  on  North  Vietnam's  account  was  not 
in  keeping  with  the  new  leadership’s  apparent  character. 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  A deployment  of  Soviet  aircraft  to  China,  this 
might  have  served  Moscow’s  objectives  in  the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute  well  and, 
Atsumlng  those  planes  would  not  have  been  used  to  defend  North  Vietnam,  that 
action  also  would  have  been  risk-free.  While  the  presence  of  Soviet  aircraft 
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In  southern  China  would  have  made  Peking  appear  weak  and  allowed  the 
USSR  to  present  Itself  as  deterring  U.S.  hostilities  against  the  People's 
Sspubllc,  the  Kremlin  could  have  had  strong  confidence  that  the  United 
States  did  not  intend  aggression  against  China. 

Finally  to  be  considered  are  Secretary  Brezhnev's  statement  In  late 
March  1965  about  Soviet  citizens  who  were  "expressing  readiness  to  take 
part  In  the  Vietnamese  people's  struggle"  and  a Soviet-North  Vietnamese 
declaration  In  April  which  said:  "If  the  U.S.  aggression  against  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  Intensified,  the  Soviet  government,  if 
need  be  and  If  the  DRV  government  so  requests,  will  give  Its  consent  to  the 
departure  for  Vietnam  of  Soviet  citizens  who,  guided  by  a sense  of 
proletarian  Internationalism,  have  expressed  the  desire  to  fight  for  the 
just  cause  of  the  Vietnamese  people."  105/  The  timing  of  these  statements 
does  lend  veracity  to  the  reported  letter  from  Peking  to  Moscow.  But  given 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  did  send  more  than  500,000  troops  to  South 
Vietnam  end  continued  the  air  war  against  the  North  for  three  years  (with 
some  stops  and  starts),  It  say  be  ituggested  that  the  United  States  went  at 
least  as  far  as  Moscow  and  Hanoi  imagined  In  the  spring  of  1965.  If  so, 
then  all  the  Kremlin  had  In  mind  in  these  carefully  worded  statements  was 
a sizable  number  of  military  advls'  s.  Otherwise,  they  would  seem  a bluff 
directed  at  the  Iblted  States  or  a cynical  attempt  to  curry  favor  with  Hand. 
Another  thought,  of  course,  is  that  Moscow  and  Hanoi  were  seriously  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  Onlted  States  ground  forces  Invading  North  Vietnam 
is  they  did  North  Korea  in  1950.  What  Is  a third  alternative,  the  Kremlin 
■ay  have  been  prepared  to  seriously  consider  providing  Hanoi  with  a Soviet- 
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manned  ground  air  defense  system  If  the  United  States  further  escalated 
the  attacks  and  the  North  Vietnamese  proved  unable  to  use  Soviet  equipment 
effectively.  106/  Whatever  the  real  case,  the  ambiguity  of  Moscow’s 
commitment  and  the  Kremlin’s  prudent  behavior  throughout  the  conflict 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

Concordance  in  Rhetoric  and  Action 

As  compared  with  the  Khrushchev  era,  Moscow's  relatively  cautious 
words  after  1965,  rnade  necessary  by  resolve  not  to  respond  martially  tc 
the  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  was  a more  accurate  Indicator  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  grey  men  in  the  Kremlin,  increasingly  dominated  by 
Brezhnev,  were  willing  to  go  in  supporting  fraternal  allies.  Eastern 
Europe  continuing  to  be  of  the  greatest  concern,  so  Kremlin  rhetoric  did 
stark  this  region  out  explicitly  ts  lying  within  the  USSR's  defense 
perimeter.  Delivering  the  main  report  on  Revolution  Day  1966,  Politburo 
member  A.  Ya  Pelshe  affirmed  only  that  "the  Soviet  Union,  in  cooperation 
with  the  other  socialist  countries  of  Europe,  stands  firmly  on  guard  of 
peace  ard  the  security  of  the  European  continent."  This  statement  was  made 
with  Vietnam  clearly  in  mind,  for  it  followed  directly  the  phrase,  "the 
United  States  proceeds  farther  and  farther  along  the  path  of  extending  the 
aggression  against  me  of  the  states  of  the  socialist  community."  107/ 

When  things  went  too  far  In  Czechoslovakia,  Soviet  military  power  was  used 
to  forcefully  reconstruct  the  political  fabric  in  Prague;  and  having  gone 
this  far,  ac  we  have  seen,  Moscow  then  also  chose  to  stage  threatening 
Billtary  exercises  near  Rumania's  borders  In  an  attempt  to  Intimidate 
Bucharest. 


As  compared  with  its  interests  Ir  Eastern  Europe,  Soviet  concern 
about  North  Vietnam  remained  amall;  hence  the  weak  replies  by  the  Kremlin 
to  U.S.  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  mining  of  Haiphong  harbor 
(LINEBACKER  I)  in  response  to  North  Vietnam's  1972  Easter  offensive  and, 
in  December  1972,  to  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  again  (LINEBACKER  II), 
including  the  use  of  B-52s  while  Washington  pressed  for  better  terms  on 
which  to  end  the  war.  Denunciations  and  demands  were  made  by  Soviet 
leaders  in  both  instances,  but  in  neither  did  Moscow  issue  an  ultimatum 
or  stage  a serious  show  of  force. 

Six  surface  combatants  (a  cruiser  and  five  destroyers)  and  five 
submarines  were  positioned  about  500  nautical  miles  from  U.S.  forces  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  for  a few  days  in  response  to  the  LINEBACKER  I operation.  108/ 
Although  some  of  these  ships  were  apparently  returning  to  the  USSR  from 
routine  deployment  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  this  presence  was  not  routine. 

Almost  certainly  it  was  occasioned  by  the  damaging  of  four  Soviet  merchant  ships 
by  U.S.  aircraft  bombing  Haiphong  harbor.  In  explicit  response  to  this 
bombing,  in  which  one  Soviet  seaman  was  killed,  the  USSR  upbraided  the  Nixon 
administration  for  'gangster  activities'  and  warned  it  would  take  'all 
appropriate  steps'  to  protect  its  ships  'wherever  they  would  be.'.  109/  The 
low -keyed  presence  of  Soviet  warships  in  the  South  China  Sea  would  seem  to 
have  been  meant  to  supplement  this  relatively  mild  diplomatic  protest.  It 
was  perhaps  also  the  least  the  Kremlin  felt  it  could  do  in  light  of  its 
decision  at  this  uime  to  go  forward  with  the  Moscow  suosnlt  and  SALT  1 
agreement.  Tliis  Soviet  naval  presence,  also  possibly  ordered  by  only  a local 
coitmander,  provided  small  comfort  to  Hanoi.  It  could  be  calculated  to  cause 
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the  United  States  little  anxiety  about  bombing  North  Vietnam  and  to  not 
provoke  a U.S. -Soviet  crisis.  No  Soviet  military  action  was  taken  in 
reponse  to  LINEBACKER  II. 

After  the  Paris  agreement  on  Vietnam  in  January  1973,  Moscow 
expanded  only  minimally  upon  the  Image  of  Soviet  armed  forces  as 
guarantor  of  the  security  of  the  extended  communist  community.  "A  rebuff 
to  an  aggressor,  if  he  dares  to  Infringe  on  the  interests  of  any  country 
of  the  socialist  community,  can  now  be  organized  not  only  by  its  own 
forces  but  also  the  forces  and  means  of  all  the  socialist  states,"  related 
First  Deputy  Defense  Minister,  Army  General  S.  Sokolov  on  Armed  Forces  Day 
1973.  110/  Notwithstanding  the  improbability  of  renewed  U.S.  military  action 
in  Southeast  Asia,  Defense  Minister  Marshal  Grechko  was  only  slightly  more 
assertive  on  Revolution  Day  1973  when  he  told  his  audience  that  Soviet 
military  men  "are  always  ready  to  fulfill  their  sacred  duty  in  the  defense 
of  our  motherland  and,  alongside  the  soldiers  of  fraternal  socialist  armies, 
to  defend  the  great  gains  of  socialism."  Ill/  This  ambiguous  formulation 
was  reiterated  with  minor  variation  and  flourish  through  the  remainder  of 
the  decade.  112/ 

Provocations  by  North  Korea 

The  one  serious  military  action  allowed  by  the  Brezhnev  leadership  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  support  to  a communist  regime  threatened  by  the  United 
States  as  a result  of  onc!  of  Its  adventures  followed  the  seizure  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  by  North  Korean  patrol  boats.  In  response  to  the  North  Korean  action 
“the  Johnson  administration  deployed  Strategic  Air  Command  bombers  to  the 
western  Pacific  and  massed  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  three  aircraft  carriers  and 
16  other  surface  combatants — the  largest  display  of  U.S.  naval  power  since 
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the  Cuban  sisslle  crisis.  Two  Soviet  ships  on  patrol  in  the  Tsushima 
Strait  then  proceeded  to  harass  the  U.S.  ships  and  provoke  a number  of 
small  Incidents.  A harsh  statement  in  Pravda  and  deployment  to  the  area 
of  nine  additional  warships  and  a number  of  other  vessels  followed  as  did 
surveillance  and  harassment  by  land-based  naval  aircraft.  113/ 

Again,  though,  Moscow  did  not  go  out  on  a limb.  The  above 
reinforcement  was  made  after  it  was  clear  that  the  U.S.  deployments  were 
symbolic  and  not  preparatory  to  violent  retaliation  against  North  Korea. 

The  Johnson  administration  was  also  by  then  in  the  midst  of  responding  to 
the  Tet  offensive  in  South  Vietnam.  In  short,  this  major  Soviet  naval 
deployment  was  wholly  symbolic  and  virtually  free  of  risk;  a show,  not  a 
demonstration  of  resolve.  It  also  may  have  been  staged  very  reluctantly. 

It  is  difficult  to  infer  an  intent  in  the  Kremlin  to  encourage  Pyongyang 
to  undertake  affairs  of  this  sort;  what  seems  more  likely  is  a conclusion 
in  Moscow  that  to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  North  Korea  would  unacceptably 
reinforce  the  USSR's  Vietnam -related  image  of  being  unwilling  to  defend 
its  non-European  allies  against  the  United  States.  From  this  perspective. 
North  Korea  may  also  have  benefited  particularly  from  the  logic  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  conflict. 

When  a year  later  North  Korean  aircraft  shot  down  a U.S.  Navy  EC-121 
aircraft  and  a U.S.  task  force  including  four  aircraft  carriers  and  20 
other  warships  plus  land-based  combat  aircraft  were  deployed  to  the  area, 
the  naval  force  was  met  by  only  a surveillance  group  of  three  destroyers 
and  three  intelligence  •gathering  vessels.  Moreover,  previous  to  this  U.S. 
arrival  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  two  Soviet  destroyers  were  deployed  to  assist 


the  U.S.  search  and  rescue  effort.  114/  Soviet  naval  reconnaissance 
aircraft  that  aurveilled  the  U.S.  warships  also  did  not  engage  in 
harassing  activities.  Aside  from  being  concerned  to  show  Pyongyang 
that  the  USSR  would  not  allow  Itself  to  be  regularly  entrapped,  Moscow 
may  also  have  been  particularly  concerned  to  maintain  reasonable 
relations  with  the  United  States  at  this  time.  The  Ussuri  i'ilver 
clashes  with  China  had  occurred  just  a month  earlier  and  the  USSR 
plainly  did  not  want  to  chance  a superpower  crisis  at  this  moment. 

Another  sign  of  this  order  was  a concurrent  relaxation  of  Soviet  military 
control  in  Czechoslovakia.  Soviet  military  units  did  not  make  any  show 
of  force  in  aid  of  Pyongyang  in  1976  after  North  Korean  soldiers  murdered 
two  U.S.  Army  officers  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone  and  U.S.  forces  in 
Northeast  Asia  were  again  built  up  and  threatened  North  Korea.  115/ 

Air  Support  for  Cuba 

The  USSR  has  directed  a political-military  demonstration  at  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  a communist  ally  once  since  the  1972  Easter 
offensive  in  South  Vietnam.  This  action  took  the  form  of  a low-keyed 
transfer  of  a number  of  Soviet  pilots  to  Cuba  in  early  1978  when  Cuba  and 
the  USSR  were  heavily  involved  in  the  Ethiopian-Somalian  conflict.  116/ 

By  the  spring  of  1978  Cuba  had  deployed  in  Africa  (principally  in 
Ethiopia  and  Angola)  approximately  39,000  military  personnel  or  more  than 
one-fifth  of  its  armed  forces.  Cuban  ground  forces  in  Ethiopia  were 
supported  by  Cuban  pilots  flying  Soviet  supplied  aircraft.  117/  Although 
^uba  was  not  about  to  be  attacked  by  the  United  States,  a significant 
shortage  of  air  force  pilots  was  an  understandable  concern.  The  appearance 


of  Soviet  pilots  In  Cuba  was  at  the  same  tine  a demonstration  of  Soviet 
solidarity  with  the  Castro  regime  and  helped  reinforce  Havana's  alliance 
vlth  Moscow  and  Cuba's  willingness  and  ability  to  intervene  in  distant 
regional  arenas.  It  was  also  a highly  visible  symbol  for  both  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  cohorts  and  the  Cuban  people  who  may  have  felt  aomevhat 
exposed  as  a result  of  the  lesser  number  of  Cuban  military  men  In  Cuba 
and  the  increased  hostility  of  the  United  States  In  consequence  to 
Havana's  African  adventures.  Possibly, too Castro  and  the  Kremlin  may 
also  have  meant  to  deter  a U.S.  show  of  force  In  the  Caribbean  or, 
anticipating  one,  sought  to  reduce  its  impact  upon  Cuban  attitudes. 
Surely  the  United  States  was  In  mind  In  some  way  insofar  as  the  subject 
was  the  air  defense  of  Cuba.-  Whatever  the  particular  case,  this  was  a 
no-rlsk  way  for  Moscow  to  reinforce  its  relationship  with  Havana. 

Defending  An  Ally  Against  China 
In  the  late  1970s  the  U.S.  threat  to  Cuba  and  other  communist 
allies  of  the  USSR  paled  in  comparison  to  the  danger  posed  by  China  to 
Vietnam.  After  the  collapse  of  antl-commun:< st  regimes  in  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam  in  1975,  Hanoi  moved  Into  closer  alliance  with  Moscow  for 


balance  against  Chins  and  Phnom  Penh  leaned  toward  Peking  to  countervail 
a united  Vietnam.  Moscow  could  appreciate  Hanoi's  domination  of  Laos 
and  prospective  influence  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a strategic  weight  upon 
China,  but  it  did  not  relish  the  outbreak  of  her/y  fighting  between 
Vietnam  and  Kampuchea  in  late  1977.  The  spectacle  of  conflict  between 
-Vtwo  fraternal  peoples"  was  exceedingly  distasteful  and  Moscow  worried 
that  only  the  United  States  and  China  would  gain  from  the.  violence  which 
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continued  Into  early  1978.  118/  Although  Soviet  itateaents  plainly 
favored  Vietnam,  the  Kremlin  avoided  a abov  of  military  aupport  for 
Hanoi  and  aought  a peaceful  resolution  of  this  "dangerous  situation."  1 19/ 

The  fighting  did  not  end  quickly,  however.  Instead  of  suing  for 
peace  or  accepting  a Hanoi  proposal  for  a settlement  after  Vietnamese 
troops  withdrew  from  Kampuchea  in  e»rly  1978,  Phnom  Penh  ordered  attacks 
upon  border  areas  in  Vietnam.  Relations  between  Vietnam  and  China 
deteriorated  even  further  when  Peking  gave  its  full  aupport  to  Kampuchea. 
For  this  Peking  was  progressively  taxed  in  the  form  of  Increasingly  harsh 
treatment  and  the  forced  exit  of  ethnic  Chinese  from  Vietnam,  Hanoi's 
acquisition  of  greater  Soviet  aid  and  full  membership  in  COMECOK,  and 
finally  a Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  between  Moscow  and  Hanoi. 
Going  down  the  spiral,  Peking  cut  off  aid  to  Vletna;..,  curtailed  freight 
shipments  from  the  USSR  to  Vietnam  through  China,  and  began  sending 
fighter  aircraft  into  Vietnamese  airspace.  Chinese  forces  in  the  Sino- 
Vletnamese  border  area  were  also  built  up  and  Increasingly  serious  clashes 
ensued  between  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  military  personnel. 

Notwithstanding  the  Kremlin's  strong  political  backing  and  material 
support  of  Hanoi,  Soviet  armed  forces  remained  out  of  the  picture  through 
1978,  %rith  two  exceptions.  First,  in  early  June,  following  reports  of 
fighting  between  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  border  troops  a Soviet  task  force 
Including  two  cruisers  and  two  destroyers  exercised  in  tbe  Bashi  Channel 
bet%reen  Taiwan  and  tbe  Philippines.  120/  Possibly  this  was  a long- 
scheduled  maneuver  unrelated  to  current  events.  S)me  in  Tokyo  took  this 
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presence  to  be  «n  element  of  vsmlng  against  Japan's  signing  a treaty 
normalising  relations  with  China.  At  the  same  tine,  Soviet  forces  were 
carrying  out  an  apparent  political-military  action  in  the  Kuriles  and 
the  Bashl  Channel  vas  a good  place  from  which  to  illustrate  the 
vulnerability  of  Japanese  commerce  with  Eurasia.  Peking,  though,  linkrd 
the  naval  maneuvers  to  its  conflict,  with  Vietnam,  and  insofar  as  Moscow 
could  not  but  expect  this  infs^rence,  to  at  least  that  extent  the  Kremlin 
appeared  to  be  practicing  gunboat  diplomacy  against  China.  Besides 
serving  as  a general  warning  to  Peking  and  show  of  support  to  Hanoi, 

Moscow  may  have  been  particularly  concerned  to  deter  a Chinese  seizure 
of  the  disputed,  and  Vietnamese-held,  Spratley  Islands  or  the  unauthorized 
evacuation  of  overseas  Chinese  from  Vietnam. 

Then  In  mid-August,  following  a further  escalation  in  the  border 
strife,  Moscow  mounted  an  airlift  to  Vietnam  that  included  a number  of 
flights  by  military  transport  plane...  121/  Staged  from  Soviet  Russia  via 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan  and  India,  these  flights  did  not  provide  a major 
resupply  of  Vietnamese  civilian  or  military  stores.  However,  they  did 
serve  as  a further  demonstration  of  Soviet  alliance  with  Vietnam  to  both 
Hanoi  and  Peking. 

Soviet  armed  forces  were  used  in  two  ways  to  delimit  Chinese  military 
operations  when  Peking  set  upon  an  invasion  of  Vietnam  after  Vietnamese 
forces  took  over  Kampuchea  in  late  1978-early  1979.  During  visits  to  the 
tTnlted  States  and  Japan  in  January-February  1979  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Teng  Hslao-p*ing  publicly  telegraphed  China's  intent  to  take  some 
substantial  yet  bounded  military  action  (ugalnst  Vietnam  in  order  to  teach 
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Hanoi  a ’’lesson.”  The  frequent  reiteration  of  this  theme  and  movement 
of  Chinese  forces  to  the  Vietnamese  border  left  little  uncertainty. 

For  Moscow  to  have  then  taken  very  strong  measures  to  deter  Peking 
against  any  military  action  directed  at  Vietnam  would  have  required 
acceptance  of  a serious  risk  of  war  with  China  which,  even  if  it  could 
have  been  contained  and  brought  to  a halt  quickly,  would  nevertheless 
have  left  a swath  of  desttuction  to  Soviet  relationships  globally.  The 
West  might  then  have  moved  Into  even  tighter  alliance  with  China,  NATO 
might  have  been  reborn,  Japanese  rearmament  might  have  been  catalyzed, 
and  SALT  II  might  have  been  dealt  a deathblow;  nor  would  the  third  world 
have  been  pleased;  and  tni^:  was  In  addition  to  the  possibility  of  large- 
scale  conventional,  and  even  nuclear,  war.  Moscow  did  not  have  an  interest 
In  risking  so  much  on  behalf  of  a quite  independent  ally.  To  think 
otherwise,  moreover,  was  to  allow  the  strategic  Interests  of  the  USSR  to 
be  hostage  to  Vietnamese  decisions. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  Peking  was  attuned  to  Moscow’s  interest  in 
Vietnam  and  plainly  believed  it  could  provoke  the  USSR  by  incautious 
behavior.  Soviet  armed  forces  were  orchestrated  to  insure  this  prudence. 

In  particular,  they  were  used  to  signal  Moscow’s  understanding  that  the 
incursion  by  Chinese  forces  should  not  reach  as  far  as  Hanoi  and  should  be 
limited  in  its  duration.  Secondly,  these  Soviet  actions  were  meant  to  strengthen 
Vio.tnamese  self-confidence  and  confidence  in  its  alliance  with  the  USSR  and 
to  provide  Hanoi  practical  support  during  the  conflict. 

Had  Moscow  Intended  to  deter  Peking  against  all  military  action 
against  Vietnam  it  might  have  Issued  a blunt  or  other  very  serious  verbal 


warning — that  Is,  an  ultlaat\aa — or  orchestrated  tome  sizable  exercises 
in  Soviet  Asia,  or  both,  before  China  struck.  It  did  neither.  Instead, 
about  ten  days  after  Peking  opened  hostilities  fifteen  Pacific  Fleet 
naval  vessels  Including  two  cruisers  and  a nunber  of  Intelligence 
gatherers  were  concentrated  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  South  China  Sea. 
Besides  being  a visible  sign  of  support  to  Vietnam,  these  ships  also  were 
able  to  serve  the  practical  purposes  of  1)  gaining  electronic  intelligence 
for  Vietnamese  commanders;  and  2)  cautioning  against  Chinese  actions  aimed 
at  severing  Vietnam's  sea  links  or  grabbing  the  Spratley  Islands.  Rather 
than  constitute  a general  deterrent  to  Peking,  this  presence  narked  a 
preparation  for  coming  conflict. 

Article  six  of  the  November  1978  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation 
between  the  USSR  and  Vietnam  reads;  "In  case  either  party  is  attacked  or 
threatened  with  attack,  the  two  parties  signatory  to  the  treaty  shall 
Issediately  consult  each  other  with  a view  to  eliminating  that  threat,  and 
shall  take  appropriate  and  effective  measures  to  safeguard  peace  and  the 
security  of  the  two  countries."  12**/  On  February  18,  the  day  after  China 
attacked  Vletr.am,  a Soviet  govemseut  atateaent  related  th.at  the  USSR  would 
"honor"  these  obligations  aud  called  upon  Peking  "to  stop  before  it  is  too 
late."  123/  In  the  days  ahead  this  last  phrase  mouthed  .epeatedly  by 
Suviet  commentators  and  political  leaders.  The  government  statement  on 
the  18th  also  said,  though,  that  "the  heroic  Vietnamese  people,  which  hij>s 
become  victim  of  a fresh  aggression,  is  capable  of  standing  up  for  itself 
thi*  tine  again...."  12A/ 

In  short,  Vietnam  was  on  its  cwn  for  a time.  During  the  next  several 
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days  this  latter  message  was  confirmed  in  a number  of  private  comments  by 
Soviet  officials  to  Western  and  Aslan  diplomats.  The  USSR  did  not  Intend 
to  engage  in  conflict  or  even  a military  confrontation  with  China  while 
it  could  assume  that  the  scale  of  hostilities  would  remain  limited,  that 
an  assault  on  Hanoi  would  not  be  made,  and  that  Peking  would  soon  order  a 
withdrawal.  125/ 

However,  to  demonstrate  its  concern  and  continuing  support  for  Hanoi, 
a few  days  after  China  launched  its  attack  the  Kremlin  took  a number  of 
low-keyed  military  measures:  the  Admiral  Senyavin.  flagship  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  was  dispatched  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  South  China  Sea; 
naval  aircraft  began  long-range  reconnaissance  flights  to  the  area  of 
fighting;  and  a small  airlift  was  carried  out  from  the  western  USSR  via  Turkey 
(or  Iran),  Iraq  and  India.  The  warships  deployed  and  reconnaissance  aircraft 
allowed  a substantial  intelligence-gathering  capability,  while  command 
and  control  facilities  at  sea  could  direct  both  transport  and  surveillance 
flights  and  monitor  airborne  gained  intelligence.  Although  Japanese  reports 
of  Soviet  troop  movements  in  Mongolia  and  areas  bordering  Sinklang  remained 
unconfirmed,  they  were  not  Implausible.  126/  China  was  not  likely  to  react 
violently  to  such  Soviet  action  and  Moscow  did  want  to  confirm  Peking’s 
original  latent  to  act  with  constraint.  In  fact,  Peking  was  quite  willing 
to  assuage  Moscow's  anxiety.  When  asked  about  the  duration  of  China's 
military  action  on  February  21,  Chinese  Vice  Premier  Keng  Plao  responded: 

"about  another  week,  maybe  a little  more  but  not  very  much  more."  122/  Two 
- days  later  Teng  Hsiao-p'lng  reiterated  that  Chinese  troops  would  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  once  "the  objectives  of  the  counterattack  have  been  attained."  128/ 
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Ten  days  after  the  Chinese  Intervention  Meszov  did  ahov  signs  of 
aoae  exasperation,  but  lt&  reasoned  Intent  to  avoid  conflict  vith  China 
remained  firm.  Speaking  in  Minsk  on  February  26,  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  said:  "The  Soviet  Union  resolutely  demands  that  the  Beijing 
[Peking]  leadership  end  before  it  is  too  late  and  I repeat,  before  it  is 
too  late,  the  aggression  against  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam..." 

(italics  added) . 129/  The  italicized  words  were  omitted  in  the  reported 
version  of  the  speech.  VRiat  is  of  further  Interest,  a major  statement 
carried  by  Tass  February  28  did  not  include  at  all  the  litany,  "before  it 
is  too  late."  130/  Moreover,  the  Pravda  version  used  the  words  "China's 
incursion"  in  place  of  "China's  aggression."  131/  Interestingly,  the  Tass 
communication  was  filed  ten  hours  after  an  Agence  France  Presse  report  of 
remarks  by  Teng  Hsiao-p'ing  in  which  the  Vice  Premier  said:  "We  estimate 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  take  too  big  an  action,  but  if  they  should 
really  come,  there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  it,  but  we  are  prepared  against 
that."  132/  At  this  point  Moscow  may  have  been  concerned  to  avoid  comments 
that  might  draw  the  USSR  into  a tense  confrontation  seriously  risking 
conflict  with  China. 

Several  days  later,  however,  a threatening  stance  was  taken  in  an 
article  in  BILD  (a  Hamburg  tabloid)  by  Soviet  journalist  Victor  Louis  who  is 
widely  regarded  as  a conduit  of  official  Soviet  thinking.  "Will  the  Soviet 
Union  intervene  militarily  in  Indochina  to  help  its  ally  Vietnam  against 
the  Chinese?,"  Louis  asked  rhetorically.  His  answer:  "In  cy  opinion  there 
is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Government  will  not  let  the  matter  rest 
with  sharp  words  and  threats  unless  China  ends  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible.” 
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If  Moscow  was  signalling  its  preparedness  to  take  stronger  action  if  a 

withdrawal  %ras  not  ordered,  it  was  still  giving  Peking  several  store  days 

and  only  went  as  far  os  to  say  It  would  intervene  in  Indochina.  No  special 

Soviet  military  activity  in  the  Sino-Soviet  border  area  was  reported  at 

this  time  and  a new  Soviet  government  statement  that  day  (March  2)  was 

highly  ambiguous.  "The  Soviet  Union,"  its  operative  portion  read, 

considers  it  necessary  to  state  with  all  certainty: 

China's  actions  cannot  leave  Indifferent  those  who 
have  a genuine  interest  in  insuring  the  security  of 
peoples  and  preserving  peace. 

Chinese  troops  must  isnediately  be  withdrawn  from 
the  confines  of  Vietnam  and  military  demonstrations  on 
the  borders  of  Laos  and  preparations  for  an  Incursion 
into  this  country  must  be  stopped.  The  Chinese 
aggressors  should  know  that  the  more  crimes  they  commit, 
the  more  severely  they  will  have  to  pay  for  them.  134/ 

Moreover,  a major  speech  by  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  also  that  day  was 

exceedingly  constrained.  135/  As  a statement  of  intent  this  last  communication 

allowed  a conclusion  that  the  USSR  remained  unwilling  to  undertake  any  violent 

action  against  China.  More  likely,  though,  the  Louis  article  and  the  new 

government  statement  were  meant  to  remind  Peking  of  the  risk  it  would  run  if 

It  did  not  keep  to  a schedule  in  line  with  Keng  Plan’s  earlier  forecast  and  to 

caution  Peking  against  substituting  Laos  as  a scene  of  conflict  or  widening  the 

conflict  into  that  nation.  Rather  than  try  to  push  Moscow  further  an''  having 

other  reasons  to  pull  back  as  well,  Peking  offered  a nev^  reassurance  the 

following  day  and,  two  days  after  that,  ordered  a withdrawal.  136/ 

After  (Hiinese  troops  began  to  depart  Vietnam  a Soviet  landing  ship  able 

to  carry  several  hundred  troops  departed  for  Vietnam  accon^anled  by  a 

destroyer.  About  a week  later,  this  ship  and  Soviet  transport  aircraft 

engaged  in  redeploying  Vietnamese  troops  and  equipment  from  southern  to 
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northern  Vietnam.  137/  Visits  by  a Soviet  cruiser,  submarine  and 
i-^telligence-gatherlng  vessels  to  Da  Nang  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay  also  were 
reported;  and,  for  the  first  time,  sttrltime  reconnaissance  aircraft 
pal' "oiling  from  the  USSR,  rather  than  return  to  a base  in  the  Soviet 
Fa?  Eiist,  landed  in  V-^.etnam.  Although  the  Soviet  navy  had  good 
optnatlonal  reasons  to  utilize  fa.'-./lici /.s  in  Vlotnas;  these  activities 
also  may  have  been  meant  as  c cv.  tlfa  '‘thing  against  directing  new 
vli.'lence  at  Vietnam,  for  Hanoi  Cvforucn’.  Reking  no  conciliation  on  the 
isr.ues  between  them. 

In  the  light  of  ptist  Soviet  behavio‘>r  aid  pai'ticulsrly  Hanoi's  own 
e'-'-orierc®  do’  \a;:,  the  s^coivi  Indochina  war  vhen  thr  United  Ltatea  ves  the 
enemy,  it  wcalU  ie  •'.'oolF.ch  to  conclude  tliat  the  Vietnai?i;s'  '“ere  shocked 
by  ;he  absence  of  Sovlcf  .'O’’ .'tica.' -military  action  that  iz-ieht  seriously 
have  been  aimed  at  dt'.erring  t C;.iues€  attack  or  limiting  its  duration 
and  objectives  much  more-,  narrowly.  If  Hanoi  did  nevertheless  hope  for 
greater  support,  it  also  could  not  I'clp  but  recognize  that,  as  in  1965-72 
and  like  Hc-.th  Korea,  Cub.*  and  China  in  the  past,  the  general  threat 
presented  by  the  USSR  etd  rmcertainty  about  Soviet  behavior  was  essential 
to  the  limits  Peking  did  observe  and  was  of  continuing  importance  to  the 
security  of  Viettu.*.  This  dependency,  which  -tor.tinues  to  assure  Vletnaroe&e 
political  alliance  to  the  USSR,  lessens  the  pressure  upon  the  USSR  to  use 
armed  forces  on  behalf  of  Banol—at  least  while  the  survival  of  that  regime 
is  not  in  terlouf  c.uestion;  which  Is  not  to  aay  that  if  Peking  determined 
tc  take  over  Vietnam  as  Htin.'i  took  over  Kampuchea,  the  USSR  would  necetsarily 
go  to  war  with  China. 
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Chapter  4 

THE  SECURITY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  >\ND  HC»ffiLAND 


While  the  USSR  has  used  armed  forces  to  create  and  maintain 
a position  of  dominance  in  Eastern  Europe  and  to  support  the  security 
of  communist  allies  elsewhere,  Moscow  has  also  perceived  serious 
threats  by  foreign  powers  to  the  security  of  the  USSR  and  used  mili- 
tary diplomacy  to  forestall  or  otherwise  meet  these  dangers. 

Soviet  security  concerns  and  the  Kremlin's  strong  reactions  and 
often  provocation  cannot  be  comprehended  properly  without  an  under- 
standing of  early  Soviet  history  as  well  as  the  Impact  upon  the 
USSR  of  World  War  II.  Because  of  Its  historical  experiences  and 
the  ideo2ogical  beliefs  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  their  successors, 
national  defense  has  been  an  especially  salient  concern  in  the  USSR. 

Things  might  be  different  if  Russians  could  be  told  only 
about  invasions  by  Teutonic  knights  and  Tartars  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  Poles  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
Napolean — that  is,  destructive  wars  not  within  modern  memory  and 
for  which  Czarist  counterparts  can  be  found.  The  First  World  War, 
the  Russian  Civil  War  and  World  War  II  updated  this  list,  however, 
and  left  as  a legacy  to  Sovie;  citizens  the  belief  that  their  na- 
tion could  be  Invaded  and  destroyed.  Other  frightening  experiences 
within  recall  are  threats  presented  along  the  Chinese  borderlands 
in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  and  the  aggressiveness  of  Japan  against 
the  Soviet  Far  East  prior  to  the  Second  World  War.  Servlet  auth- 


orities,  both  civilian  and  military,  who  have  themselves  retained 
these  memories,  have  also  used  them  as  a historical  foundation 
justifying  unyielding  attention  to  the  Soviet  armed  forces’  most 
important  mission — defending  the  Revolution  and  homeland.  U 

Early  Experiences 

Soviet  history,  as  it  is  known  in  the  USSR,  begins  with  the 
October  Revolution  of  1917  and  the  Civil  War  that  ensued  almost 
Immediately.  2^/  One  of  the  Bolsheviks'  first  objectives  after 
seizing  power  was  a peace  agreement  with  Germany  and  withdrawal 
from  the  First  World  War.  'fhe  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  in  March 
1917  ending  hostilities  on  the  eastern  front  resulted  in  the  west- 
ern members  of  the  Entente,  principally  Great  Britain  and  France, 
but  also  including  the  United  States,  intervening  in  support  of 
the  Bolsheviks'  antagonists — the  Whites — in  the  Civil  War  that 
lasted  into  the  1920s.  In  addition  to  sending  arms,  ammunition  and 
other  war  materiel,  thousands  of  Western  troops  fought  or  otherwise 
cooperated  with  the  Whites  in  virtually  all  theaters  of  the  con- 
flict. Although  the  allies’  initial  objective  was  to  reopen  the 
eastern  front,  the  end  of  World  War  I in  November  1917  did  not  lead 
to  the  Western  military  units'  withdrawal  or  an  end  to  their  support 
of  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces.  V 

The  Bolsheviks  and  their  successors  have  always  believed  that 
the  Civil  War  was  fought  against  counter-revolution  and  imperialism, 
these  forces  seeking  to  snuff  out  the  light  of  progress  and  restore 
the  old  order.  The  most  formidable  danger  was  world  imperialism. 
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Politburo  aembert  Defense  Minister  and  Marshal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  A.  A.  Grechko  wrote  not  long  before  his  death  in  197b*:  '‘the 
young  Republic  of  Soviets  was  in  a fiery  ring  of  fronts... the 
chief  danger  was  foreign  military  intervention. . .All  reactionary 
forces  united  under  the  banner  of  anti-Sovietism. .. [yltb3  * com- 
mon goal  of  crushing  the  power  of  the  Soviets,  and  restoring  capital- 
ism in  Russia."  "Soviet  Ruscia  was  invaded  by  some  fifteen 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  in  order  to  strangle  the 
revolution' and  restore  the  old  order,  said  Leonid  Brezhnev  in 
1979.  5/ 

The  Civil  War  and  particularly  the  Allied  intervention  left 
as  its  legacy  to  the  new  rulers  of  Russia  a mentality  of  encircle- 
ment,  isolation  and  ruling  trader  siege  in  an  alien  and ^hostile 
world.  Relaxation  could  not  be  afforded;  remaining  on  guard 
was  a necessity.  To  assume  that  the  new  Soviet  state  could  ever 
be  accepted  by  a capitalist  world  was  a delusion,  and  to  act  on 
thi.s  basis  was  to  invite  aggression.  "Never. . .forget  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  a capitalist  world,"  Stalin  advised.  JJ  Continued 
military  preparedness  being  requisite,  ninety  percent  of  the  reg- 
ular army  or  approximately  one-half  million  troops  remained  guard- 
ing Soviet  frontiers  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  JB/ 

A potentially  serious  threat  to  the  Soviet  Far  East  was  |^re- 
sented  following  the  overthrow* of  the  warlord  govemmsnt  in  north 
China  in  1928  and  alliance  of  Manchuria  with  the  Nationaliat  gov- 
ernment of  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Nanking.  The  Chinese  then  began  to 
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quettion  Russian  Inperisl  privileges  obtslned  by  the  CssYs  end 
■oved  troops  up  to  the  Sovlet-Msnchuris  border.  Moscow  also  re- 
inforced its  position  and  established  a Special  Far  Eastern  Amy 
headquartered  at  Khabarovsk.  In  October-Noveaber  1929,  after  Sov- 
iet troop  strength  in  the  area  had  been  increased  from  34,000  to 
1^3,000,  Soviet  ground  and  air  units  and  the  Amur  Flotilla  destroyed 
the  Chinese  military  threat  in  northern  Manchuria.  These  victories 
and  the  continuing  threat  Soviet  forces  presented  to  Manchuria  com- 
pelled the  Chinese  to  sign,  in  December  1929  in  Khabarovsk,  a 
protocol  accepting  the  Soviet  position. 

The  Mukden  incident  in  1931  and  Japan’s  establishment  of  the 
puppet  state  of  Manchukuo  a year  later  further  increased  Soviet 
security  concerns  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Par  East.  In  1934  Sov- 
iet ground  and  air  units  intervened  against  a Japanese  supported 
Chinese  force  in  Slnklang;  Soviet  units  penetrated  hundreds  of 
miles  into  Chinese  territory  in  this  Instance.  (Soviet  military 
•en  helped  quell  a revolt  in  Sinklang  in  1937.)  10/  In  1935  Moscow 
became  •especially  concerned  to  reinforce  its  military  position  in 
Outer  Mongolia.  Tokyo  not  only  seemed  ready  to  take  over  this 
country:  Japanese  military  forces,  it  was  feared,  were  also  pre- 
pared to  cut  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  and  attack  the  Soviet  Far 
East.  The  test  came  in  August  1939  when,  after  a number  cf  small 
battles.^  a Sovlet~Mongol  force  led  by  General  G.  K.  Zhukov  de- 
cisively defeated  a large  Japanese-Manchukuon  force,  the  latter 
sustaining  perhaps  as  many  as  55,000  casualties.  Tnis  action 
followed  by  days  the  massing  of  Japanese  and  Soviet  divisions  and  ) 
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incidents  in  the  USSR-Manchukuo-Korea  border  area  around  Changu- 
fung,  where  too  the  Soviet  military  and  political  position  proved 
strongest.  11/ 

Between  August  1937,  when  the  USSR  and  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment in  China  signed  a treaty  of  nonaggression,  and  1941  Moscow 
provided  military  support  to  China  in  its  war  against  Japan.  Arms, 
training  officers,  and  other  advisers  were  sent  to  aid  China's 

defense.  Also  provided  was  large-scale  combat  air  support  including, 

« 

by  the  end  of  1939,  more  than  1,000  aircraft  and  the  talents  of 
perhaps  more  than  2,000  Soviet  pilots.  12/  This  participation  in 
China's  war  against  Japan  ended  only  after  Tokyo  and  Moscow  signed 
their  own  nonaggression  pact  in  1941. 

The  Creation  of  West  Germany 

The  Great  Patriotic  War  of  1941-45  is  clearly  the  other  great 
event  in  Soviet  history  next  to  the  Revolution  and  Civil  War.  Be- 
tween June  1941,  when  Hitler  launched  Operation  Barbarossa  against 
Russia  with  a force  of  3.3  million  men,  and  May  1945  more  than  20 
million  Russians  were  killed,  and  more  than  70,000  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  1700  cities  were  subjected  to  the  destruction  of  war.  13/ 
No  nation,  except  perhaps  Poland,  suffered  as  greatly. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  principal  foci  of  Soviet  geostrategic 
Interest  after  World  War  II  were  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 
Czechoslovakia,  where  the  local  communist  party  was  popular  was 
•-  evacuated  in  late  1945  by  the  Red  Array  in  conjunction  with  a similar 
withdrawal  by  the  U.S.  Army.  Elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe,  as  was 
observed  earlier,  Soviet  military  power  remained  steadfast  and  was 


used  by  Stalin  to  guarantee  the  consolidation  of  Soviet  power. 


That  Issue  over  the  future  of  Germany  led  Stalin  to  provoke  the 


first  great  crisis  of  the  cold  war  and  that  Soviet  military  power 


was  turned  to  regularly  for  two  decades  thereafter  as  a means  for 


influencing  developments  in  West  Germany  and  the  status  of  West 


Berlin  are  comprehensible  to  Russians  in  the  light  of  the  Second 


World  War  and  as  actions  to  control  the  course  of  a nation  capable 


of  again  becoming  a great  power,  exerting  a powerful  influence  on 


the  Soviet  empire  in  Eastern  Europe,  and,  too,  threatening  the 


security  of  the  USSR.  Of  further  consternation  from  the  Soviet 


perspective.  West  Germany  became  the  client  and  ally  of  the  United 


States,  which  after  World  War  II  was  perceived  in  the  USSR  as  the 


new  leader  of  anti-Soviet  forces  in  the  world. 


Of  Soviet  political-military  policy  in  the  transition  from 


World  War  II  to  the  Berlin  blockade,  a relatively  clear  picture  is 


perceivable.  In  the  context  of  the  war  the  Red  Army  occupied  vast 


amounts  of  territory  around  the  USSR's  frontiers.  The  immediate 


and  legitimizing  objective  was  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  Japan; 


the  longer-term  political  goal  was  to  establish  spheres  of  influ- 


ence satisfying  Soviet  security  and  ideological  interests  and 


what  may  be  termed  something  of  an  imperial  imperative.  But  Eur- 


ope was  the  primary  theater  of  Interest  and  where  some  risks  were 


considered  worth  taking  (Czechoslovakia  and  Berlin).  Asia  and  the 


Near  East  were  secondary,  evidenced  by  the  withdrawals  from  Iran 


and  China  and  the  concurrent  retreat  from  pressure  upon  Turkey,  all 
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( following  first  signs  of  serious  U.S.  objection. 

Even  in  Europe,  though,  Stalin  was  cautious  and  nut  Imprudent. 
The  creation  of  satellites  was  staged  over  several  years;  the  Red 
Army  initially  withdrew  from  Czechoslovakia;  and  Yugoslavia  was 
able  to  break  away.  The  one  grest  attempt  to  compel  Western  be- 
havior— that  is,  the  blockade — was  carefully  worked  up  to  and  con- 
trolled, and  related  to  Germany,  the  place  of  greatest  significance 
to  Soviet  security.  Before  considering  the  blockade,  it  is  worth 
observing  about  Soviet  priorities  and  sensitivity  that  Stalin  elec- 
ted not  to  sovietize  the  sector  of  Austria  held  by  the  Red  Army 
and  did  not  press  Finland  for  anything  beyond  neutrality  and 
acceptance  of  the  territorial  losses  suffered  in  1941  after  the 
Winter  War.  Specific  interests  explaining  these  acts  of  restraint 
would  seem  to  have  been,  respectively.  Central  Europe’s  neutraliza- 
tion and  Sweden's  remaining  nonaligned. 

The  blockade  of  Berlin  was  linked  most  imcdiately  to  the 
Western  allies'  insistence  on  the  economic  rahabilitation  of  their 
zones  of  occupation  in  Germany  and  Berlin.  More  deeply  at  issue, 
though,  was  the  future  relationship  of  Germany  between  East  and 
West,  and  the  existence  of  a Western  enclave  deep  within  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence.  The  firm  alignment  of  France  and  Italy  with 
the  West  in  the  spring  of  1948,  manifested  by  the  electoral  defeat 
of  the  Italian  Communist  Party  in  April  1943  and  France's  support 
_ of  the  U.S. -British  position  on  Germany,  probably  indicated  to  the 
Kremlin  the  necessity  for  strong  action  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a unified  western  Germany  and  to  obtain  Western  acceptance 
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of  a strong  Soviet  voice  and  even  veto  of  their  zonal  policies.  The 
more  limited  objective  apparent  was  to  demonstrate  the  USSR's  con- 
trol over,  if  not  the  cession  of,  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin. 

The  airlift  allowed  the  West  to  evade  the  blockade,  while  the  con- 
current Western  militarj*  build-up  in  Europe  may  have  cautioned 
Stalin  against  further  provocative  action  that  he  may  have  contem- 
plated. 14/ 

Ever  cautious,  Stalin  built  up  to  the  blockade  slowly.  Moscow 
first  threatened  to  oust  the  West  from  Berlin  in  January  1948. 

Coupled  with  this  threat,  Soviet  troops  forced  the  return  of  a train 
carrying  Germans  from  Berlin  to  the  British  occupation  zone.  Then 
from  late  March  into  April,  Western  air,  rail,  road  and  barge  traf- 
fic was  harassed.  In  response  to  these  actions  in  January  and 
March-April,  Washington  deployed  in  each  instance  a number  of  B-29 
nuclear  bombers  to  Germany  as  a signal  of  resolve  and  U.S.  military 
power.  More  important,  however,  may  have  been  the  lack  of  an  effec- 
tive Western  reaction  to  the  coup  in  Czechoslovakia.  New  curbs 
were  imposed  on  Western  traffic  with  Berlin  in  early  June,  the  com- 
plete surface  blockade  being  inaugur»?»'ed  in  mid-month. 

In  imposing  the  blockade  Stali.i  left  the  next  move  to  the 
West,  however.  No  attempt  was  made  to  seriously  interfere  with  the 
airlift,  which  was  almost  certainly  expected  in  light  of  the  West- 
ern recourse  to  this  means  in  earlier  months.  The  Soviets  may, 
in  fact,  have  been  Initially  pleased  about  this  activity,  per- 
ceiving it  as  a safety  valve  allowing  the  West  to  come  around  slow- 
ly, which  was  perhaps  preferable  to  the  sudden  shock  to  the  West  of 
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' losing  all  physical  cormunication  with  West  Berlin.  What  sur- 

prised Moscow  was  the  size  of  the  airlift  able  to  be  mounted  and 
its  effectiveness.  Stalin  was  also  careful  not  to  threaten  the 
West  with  war;  thus  no  Soviet  divisions  v^ere  massed  on  frontiers, 
nor  were  Soviet  forces  in  Gt^rmany  heavily  reinforced. 

Although  major  East-West  crises  over  Soviet  threats  aimed 
directly  at  West  Berlin  and  more  generally  at  the  status  of  West 
Germany  did  not  occur  again  until  1958-59  and  1961,  there  was  no 
absence  of  lesser  confrontations  in  the  Interim.  Not  too  long 
after  the  blockade  was  abandoned  in  the  spring  of  1949  the  West 
began  to  discuss  the  subject  of  West  German  rearmament.  Upsetting 
to  many  of  Bonn's  Western  European  neighbors,  this  talk  mortified 
the  Kremlin.  In  Adam  Ulam's  words:  "To  the  Soviet  Union,  West 
German  rearmament  was  tac  main  danger  to  her  post-war  positions, 
and  the  prevention  of  such  a contingency  was  a principal  aim  of  her 
foreign  policy.  In  retrospect  it  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a re- 
armed West  Germany  was  considered  a greater  danger  than  the  Amer- 
ican monopoly  or  superiority  in  atomic  weapons."  15/ 

One  way  that  the  Kremlin  coped  with  this  discussion,  which 
was  concluded  on  an  affirmative  note  finally  in  1954,  was  to  turn 
the  screw  on  West  Berlin.  As  related  to  a number  of  specific 
curves  in  the  road  toward  West  German  rearmament,  western  aircraft 
were  buzzed  by  Soviet  aircraft  in  the  coriidors  between  West  Berlin 
- and  West  Germany;  autobahn,  rail  and  barge  traffic  was  hi>rassed 
and  at  times  blocked;  threatening  military  deployments  were  made: 

^ and  pointed  exercises  were  held.  Like  the  blockade,  though,  these 
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actions  were  carefully  controlled.  To  cite  a few  examples:  In 
the  summer  of  1951  a squadron  of  Soviet  jet  aircraft  overflew 
Templeho.f  airport  in  West  Berlin  after  Chancellor  Adenauer  dis- 
closed his  government's  plan  to  establish  a 250,000  man  army  and 
Bonn  signed  a proposal  for  a European  army  that  included  provision 
for  German  equality.  16/  Five  "lonths  later  the  enclave  was  sub- 
jected to  a series  of  infringements  on  its  traffic  with  the  West 
seemingly  in  response  to  the  combination  of  1)  President  Truman's 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill's  backing  of  the  European  Defense 
Community  and  its  inclusion  of  German  military  power;  2)  a NATO 
agreement  to  support  the  development  of  a 1,000  plane-plus  GFR 
tictical  air  force;  and  3)  Chancellor  Adenauer's  demand  for  West 
Germany's  full  inclusion  in  NATO.  17/  The  last  scene  in  this  act 
took  the  form  of  a series  of  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  attacks  upon 
British  military  and  civilian  aircraft  in  March  1953,  just  after 
Stalin's  death.  France  was  then  delaying  action  o?:  the  EDC,  while 
Britain  was  supporting  it;  while,  for  its  part,  the  Bundestag  was 
preparing  to  vote  on  the  EDC  the  follo’^ing  week,  18/  Thereafter 
the  new  Soviet  leadership  embarked  on  a peace  program  directed  at 
the  West,  one  element  of  which  proved  to  be  a respite  for  West 
Berlin  and  the  Western  presence  there. 

The  Soviet  Union  Encircled 

When  the  great  wartime  alliance  finally  unraveled  and  the 
cold  war  erupted  fully  in  1947-48  the  USSR  also  became  concerned 
that  the  United  States  and  its  European  allies  would  also  join  to 
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them  formerly  more  neutral  nations  around  the  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  empire.  Here  too  on  a number  of  occasions,  to  deter  these 
neighbors  from  identifying  their  fortunes  with  the  West,  Scalin 
resorted  to  raising  the  threat  of  Soviet  military  power.  I'nis 
danger  was  first  presented  by  Iran. 

Stalin  must  have  been  anxious  about  the  direction  Teheran 
would  take  the  moment  he  determined  to  withdraw  the  Red  Army  from 
northern  Iran  under  U.S.  pressure  in  early  1946,  although  he  might 
also  have  had  hope  that  the  withdrawal  would  lead  to  Iran’s  rati- 
fying a major  oil  agreement  concluded  earlier  and  improved  rela- 
tions in  the  future*.  19/  Whatever  the  case,  in  the  Spring  of  1947 
a U.S.  agreement  to  sell  arms  to  Iran  was  reported.  Thereupon 
Ifheran  called  upon  the  USSR  for  compensation  payments  related  to 
the  earlier  Soviet  occupation.  When  Premier  Qavam  es-Saltaneh 
then  reformed  his  government  to  include  several  more  pro-Western 
members  and  the  Soviet-Iranian  oil  agreement  was  placed  in  doubt, 

3,000  Soviet  troops  with  armor  and  artillery  were  reportedly  massed 
on  Iran's  border  with  the  USSR  and  a significant  infiltration 
effort  was  mounted.  20/  After  Teheran  moved  to  further  reinforce 
its  ties  with  the  West  in  1948  and  1949,  Soviet  troops  and  air- 
craft entered  upon  campaigns  of  border  Incursions  and  attacks  upon 
Iranian  frontier  posts. 

Stalin's  purpose  in  massing  '.roops  on  Iran's  border  in  June 
1951  was  of  a different  sort.  Earlier  that  spring  the  Wes tern -favored 
Premier,  General  All  Razmara,  had  been  assassinated,  whereupon  the 
Majlis  (Iran's  parliament)  voted  to  nationalize  the  Westem-con- 


trolled  oil  fields  and  the  nationalist  Mohamasd  Mossadegh  became 


Premier.  Accompanying  these  events  were  communist-led  riots  in 


the  Anglo-Iranian  oil  fields  iti  Khuzistan  and  the  staging  of  a 


massive  rally  in  Teheran  on  May  Day  by  the  communlst-domiaated 


Tudeh  Party.  These  developments  surely  brought  about  rejoicing  in 


the  Kremlin  which,  no  doubt;  hoped  for  a further  progression  in 


this  direction.  The  massing  of  troops  on  Iran's  border  in  this 


context  would  seem  to  have  had  three  purposes:  to  encourage  the 


communists  in  Iran;  to  intimidate  the  Iranian  government  against 


harsh  action  directed  at  its  Tudeh  allies;  and  to  deter  Britain 


and  the  United  States  from  intervening  militarily.  Fear  of  Soviet 


Intervention  in  northern  Iran  was  an  Important  factor  leading 


Britain  not  to  intervene,  notwithstanding  reports  of  British  naval 


movements  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Truman  administration,  unlike 


London,  appears  to  have  been  more  generally  opposed  to  military 


action,  at  least  whii''  ’^e  Red  Army  did  not  intervene,  21/ 


Nor  did  Moscow  f..^x  to  react  to  the  growth  of  ties  between 


the  United  States  and  Scandinavian  nations  in  1947-49.  Earlier, 


when  the  United  States  sought  to  obtain  naval  and  air  facilities 


in  Iceland,  the  USSR  made  known  a desire  for  bases  on  the  Norwegian 


island  of  Spitzbergen;  Moscow  also  appeared  then  to  delay  its  wlth- 


urawal  of  troops  from  Denmark's  Bornholm  Island,  which  had  been 


invaded  by  Sovies  forces  after  German  units  thore  had  refused  to 


surrender  at  war's  end.  This  Soviet  occupation  was  terminated  in 


the  spring  of  1946  on  condition  that  only  Danish  military  units 
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would  reoccupy  the  island.  22/  In  Moscovr's  mind  at  that  time  v»as 
probably  the  presence  then  of  British  troops  in  Denmaik.  Stalin's 
willingness  to  withdraw,  it  might  be  surmised,  was  meant  to  reduce 
its  Scandinavian  neighbors'  fears  and  to  avoid  driving  them  closer 
to  the  United  States;  its  occurrence  at  the  same  time  as  those  with- 
drawals from  Iran  and  China  also  suggests  its  being  part  of  a 
broader  stratagem  to  retrench  and  allay  Western  anxieties  about 
Soviet  military  power  being  used  to  extend  Soviet  frontiers  and 
control  indiscriminate!'''. 

By  1948  the  U.S. -Soviet  competition  in  Scandinavia  was  intense 
and  became  increasingly  hea-vy-handed.  When  the  Kremlin  pressed 
Finland  to  sign  a treaty  of  friendship  the  United  States  sent  a 
task  force  including  the  aircraft  carrier  Valley  Forge  to  visit 
Norway  in  anticipation  of  a Soviet  diplomatic  drive  upon  Oslo  to 
gain  acceptance  of  a treaty  similar  to  the  one  being  negotiated 
with  Helsinki.  23/  After  the  Berlin  blockade  was  inaugurated  and 
Denmark  sought  arms  from  the  United  States  >?nd  seemed  otherwise 
drawing  closer  to  the  West,  Soviet  naval  and  air  forces  demon- 
strated Moscow's  displeasure  by  repeatedly  violating  Copenhagen's 
sovereignty  over  Bornholm  Island  in  exercises  during  September  1948. 

Sweden  opted  to  maintain  its  century-and-a-half-old  position 
of  neutrality,  unlike  Norway  and  Denmark  which  became  charter  sig- 
natories of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Following  the  onset  of 
the  Korean  War,  though,  Sweden  did  not  remain  immune  from  the 
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heightened  tension  in  Europe  and,  like  the  West,  moved  to  increase 
defense  spending  and  gave  serious  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  aggression  in  the  west.  Soviet  embassy  activities  and 
espionage  by  Swedish  communists  added  to  the  concern  and  movement 
of  Stockholm  toward  somewhat  closer  relations  with  the  West,  in- 
cluding, for  example,  a symbolic  visit  by  Premier  Tage  Erlander 
to  Washington.  24/  An  apparent  expression  of  Moscow’s  displeasure 
at  this  change  in  Sweden’s  attitude  was  the  shooting  down  of  twc 
Swedish  air  force  planes  into  the  Baltic  in  mid-June  1952  just  when 
the  Swedes  were  beginning  a major  espionage  trial.  2^/ 

In  this  same  line,  it  is  worth  recalling  that  the  military 
threats  to  Yugoslavia  in  1949  and  1951  were  related,  at  least  in 
part,  to  improved  relations  between  Belgrade  and  Washington.  Thus 
one  month  following  the  attack  on  the  two  Swedish  aircraft  and  two 
days  after  the  United  J.ates  announced  its  intention  to  send  jet 
aircraft,  tanks,  and  heavy  artillery  to  Yugoslavia,  a Soviet  jet 
fighter  aircraft  flew  into  Yugoslav  air  space.  26/ 

Also  in  1952,  the  Kremlin  used  political-military  diplomacy 
to  express  dissatisfaction  to  ..-apan  in  response  to  Tokyo's  tying 
itself  closely  to  the  United  States,  Like  the  USSR  in  Eastern 
Europe,  after  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  the  United  States 
effectively  barred  Moscow  from  having  any  effective  influence  upon 
political  developments  in  Japan.  Unsurprisingly,  the  Kremlin  took 
considerable  umbrage  at  this.  Stalin  wanted  Japan  to  assume  a pos- 
ture of  neutrality  and  to  enter  into  close  relations  with,  the  USSR 
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and  later  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Insofar  as  the  Kremlin 
foresaw  South  Korea  being  taken  over  by  the  North,  it  could  be  ex- 
pected that  Japan's  neutralization  was  probably  seen  leading  to  the 
exclusion  cf  Western  influence  from  Northeast  Asia,  inevitable 
dominance  of  the  reglen  by  the  USSR,  and  the  gradual  "flnlandlzatlon" 
of  Japan. 

Soviet  hostility  coward  Tokyo  increased  greatly  when  Japan 
became  the  command  and  supply  center  for  U.S.  military  operations 
during  the  Korean  War  and  even  more  so  when  the  United  States  and 

I 

its  allies  signed  a peace  treaty  with  Japan  and  Tokyo  entered  into 
a bilateral  defense  pact  with  Washington  in  1951.  Failing  to  obtain 
its  objectives  at  the  San  Francisco  conference,  Moscow  refused  to 
sign  the  peace  treaty,  and  when  the  security  agreement  was  ratified 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  declared  to  be  in  effect  by  President  Truman 
in  April  1952,  the  Soviet  ambassador  to  the  United  States  declared 
it  'illegal'.  W 

Following  this  event  and  Prime  Minister  Shigeru  Yoshida's 
informing  the  USSR  that  Japan  no  longer  recognized  the  Soviet  mission 
in  Tokyo,  Soviet  warships  and  aircraft  carried  out  military  exer- 
cises near  the  eastern  tip  of  Hokkaido.  28/  The  final  straw,  for 
Stalin  though,  was  Tokyo's  recognition  of  Nationalist  China  and 
barring  of  ties  with  the  People's  Republic.  Thereupon  Moscow  re- 
called its  representative  in  Tokyo,  Major  General  A.P.  Kislenko,  and 
within  the  next  several  weeks  entered  upon  a campaign  of  regular 
intrusion  by  fighter  aircraft  operating  from  Sakhalin  and  the  Kuriles 
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Into  Japanese  airspace  and  over  Hokkaido.  29/  These  violations 
went  on  for  six  months  and  were  ended  in  their  regularity  only 
.after  the  United  States  decided  to  reinforce  its  air  presence  in 
Hokkaido  and  have  F-86  aircraft  Intercept  the  MIGs.  So  that  Mos- 
cow might  not  renew  these  activities.  General  Mark  Clark,  U.S. 
military  commander  in  the  Far  East,  was  allowed  to  publlcally 
direct  his  pilots  'to  shoot,  if  and  when  they  contacted  Communist 
MiG's'.  30/ 

What  is  observed,  in  summary,  between  1948  and  1953  is  the 
use  of  Soviet  military  power  to  not  only  Insure  the  sovietlzation 
of  Eastern  Europe,  the  security  of  China,  and  relations  with  North 
Korea  (as  observed  in  chapter  three) , but  also  to  deter  the  develop- 
ment of  a fourth  German  relch  and  forestall  encirclement  by  a co- 
hesive set  oi'  formal  and  informal  alliances  led  by  the  United  States. 
This  latter  diplomacy  generally  proved  futile;  it  did  not  deter  the 
United  States  and  tended  to  drive  regional  targets  closer  to  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Continuing  Problem  of  Germany 

The  events  in  Poland  and  especially  Hungary  in  the  tall  of 
1956  led  the  Kremlin  to  worry  deeply  about  the  attractiveness  of 
West  Berlin  to  East  Germans.  Within  the  GDR  and  neighboring  its 
capital,  this  city  was,  in  effect,  an  outpost  where  Eastern  Europeans 
could  obtain  a glimpse  of  the  West  and  exit  socialist  paradise. 

It  also  offered  sanction  to  political  refugees.  Thus  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  turbulence  in  Eastern  Europe  in  October-November  1956 
Soviet  troops  began  to  delay  and  inspect  closely  trains  and  military 
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convoys  going  between  West  Berlin  and  West  Germany  and  to  demand 
greater  documentation  for  transit.  31/  In  October  1957  a complete 
border  closing  was  effected  while  the  GDR  carried  out  a currency 
changeover,  and  in  January  1958  U.S.  army  trains  were  forced  to  re- 
main at  Marienbom  in  a dispute  over  procedures. 

Of  even  greater  importance  to  Moscow,  though,  was  the  role 
of  West  Germany  within  NATO  and  the  extent  of  the  Federal  Republic's 
rearmament.  Prompting  new  Soviet  anxiety  and  diplomatic  offensive 
against  the  West  was  the  U.S.  proposal  in  1957  to  emplace  sizable 
numbers  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  and  Intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles  in  Europe  and  to  train  non-U. S.  NATO  military  men  to  use 
them.  The  NATO  council  resolution  in  December  1957  to  station 
ballistic  missiles  on  West  German  soil  was  a matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  USSR.  The  Kremlin  wanted  to  bar  the  possibility 
of  Bonn  gaining  any  access  to  nuclear  weapons  and,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  West  Germany's  neutralization.  32/  Further,  Moscow  sought 
Western  recognition  of  the  East  German  regime  and  of  the  GDR's 
borders  and  to  terminate  the  difficulties  West  Berlin  was  cauring 
its  ally,  these  difficulties  being  accentuated  in  1957-58  by  the 
Ulbricht  government's  drive  to  socialize  agriculture  and  Industry.  33/ 
By  the  fall  of  1958  over  10,000  people  were  leaving  the  GDR  for 
the  West  each  month.  34/  In  Khrushchev’s  words,  "the  most  acute 
problem  facing  us  was  the  German  question.  All  other  matters.  . . 

_ depended  upon  our  finding  a solution  in  Germany- -and  the  German 
question  in  turn  depended  on  the  issue  of  West  Berlin."  35/ 


The  first  tack  taken  by  tht.  USSR  was  to  "support"  the  Rapacki 
proposal  made  In  the  fall  of  1957,  for  a nuclear  free  zone  In  Cen-* 
tral  Europe  (that  Is,  East  and  West  Germany,  Poland,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia) . This  was  followed  in  January  1958  by  a much  wider-ranging 
Soviet  memorandum  calling  for  nuclear  weapons  free  "zones  of  peace" 

In  Europe,  and  conventional  force  reductions  and  measures  to  pre- 
vent surprise  attack  in  Europe.  Moscow  also  announced  unilateral 
troop  reductions  at  this  time,  rt-ithcr  mark^s  were  a summit  pro- 
posal and  then  threat  to  deploy  ballistic  missiles  to  the  GDR, 

Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  if  NATO  would  not  come  around.  When  all 


of  these  actions  came  to  nought,  Khrushchev  prompted  the  1958-59 
Berlin  "deadline"  crisis. 

The  1958  "Deadline"  Crisis 

In  a speech  on  November  10,  1958  Khrushchev  declared  it  time 
'to  renounce  the  remnants  of  the  occupation  regime  in  Berlin’  and 
announced  Moscow's  intention  of  handing  over  its  powers  in  Berlin 
to  East  Germany,  thus  forcing  the  West  to  recognize  and  to  deal 
with  the  Ulbricht  regime.  36/  When  the  West  failed  to  react,  Soviet 
troops  four  days  later  detained  several  U.S.  army  trucks  for  eight  and 
a half  hours  on  the  autobahn  outside  Berlin.  37/  Finally  on  November 
27  the  Kremlin  announced  that  if  it  could  not  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  West  making  West  Berlin  a demilitarized  city  within  a sovereign 
East  Germany  within  six  months,  it  would  then  sign  a separate  accord 
with  the  GDR.  This  ultimatum  caused  great  consternation  and  diplomatic 
activity  among  Western  leaders  and,  to  an  extent,  succeeded  in  turning 
the  members  of  NATO  against  one  another.  In  the  end,  though,  Khrushchev 
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accepted  a proposal  for  a foreign  udnisters  conference  at  Geneva 
and,  in  effect,  withdrew  the  element  of  a deadline. 

What  is  especially  interesting  for  our  purpose  is  the  minimal 
Soviet  use  of  demonstrative  military  power  throughout  this  crisis. 

The  autobahn  incident  of  November  10  was  a small  affair,  apparently 
meant  to  remind  the  West  of  its  tenuous  position  in  West  Berlin. 

Such  was  the  purpose  too  of  halting  a U.S.  Army  truck  convoy  from 
Berlin  in  early  February  and  buzzing  in  the  Berlin  air  corridors  of 
U.S.  transport  aircraft  flying  at  high  altitudes  (in  turn,  signalling 
U.S.  rieadiness  for  a new  airlift)  in  early  spring  1959.  38/  Although 
Soviet  leaders  made  ntmerous  claims  about  the  USSR's  development  and 
production  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and  asserted  an 
achievement  of  strategic  parity,  the  Red  Anay  and  air  forces  in  East 
Germany,  as  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe,  were  not  reinforced  and 
Western  aircraft  were  never  fired  upon;  nor  was  any  mini-blockade 
established.  39/  The  real  threat  was  presented  verbally  and  applied 
to  the  future;  If  the  West  used  force  against  East  Germany  after  the 
Ulbricht  regime  took  action  to  isolate  and  gain  control  of  West  Ber- 
lin, which  was  expected  to  follow  a Soviet-GDR  accord,  then  the  USSR 
would  fulfill  its  military  commitment  to  the  GDR  as  a Warsaw  Pact 
ally.  40/ 

Although  re.strained,  U.S.  military  activity  during  the  crisis 
was  more  noteworthy  than  that  by  the  USSR:  In  a move  designed  to 
be  unobserved  publicly  but  seen  clearly  by  Soviet  intelligence, 
the  rosters  of  U.S.  combat  and  support  units  in  Europe  were  filled 
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out;  air  force  transport  flights  showed  off  their  readiness  for 
an  airlift;  and  in  May,  as  the  deadline  approached,  nuclear  weapons 
laden  U.S.  aircraft  carriers  put  to  sea  in  an  alert  posture  in  the 
Mediterranean  while  Marines  were  alerted  for  rapid  movement  to 
West  Berlin.  41/  These  U.S.  military  activities  were  prudent;  al- 
though unnecessary  if  Khrushchev  had  no  intention  of  signing  a 
unilateral  accord  with  East  Germany,  they  may  have  played  a role 
in  leading  to  or,  more  likely  confirmed,  that  course. 

Between  the  trailing  off  of  the  deadline  crisis  and  waning  of 
the  Spirit  of  Camp  David,  terminated  finally  by  the  U-2  incident  and 
collapse  of  the  Paris  summit  conference,  Khrushchev  sought  his  ob- 
jectives in  Central  Europe  by  investing  in  personal  and  traditional 
diplomacy.  Serious  pressure  upon  West  Berlin  might  have  been  exerted 
beginning  in  the  spring  of  1960  had  Khrushchev  not  then  become  occupied 
by  other  matters  of  conflict  with  the  United  States,  including  de- 
velopments in  Cuba,  the  Congo  and  Laos,  the  disarmament  negotiations 
in  Geneva  and  the  RB-47  incident.  42/  Although  under  intense  domestic 
pressure  within  the  party  and  constrained  by  the  public  emergence  of 
the  rift  with  China,  Khrushchev  seems  to  have  concluded  tljat  in 
this  environment  the  risk  was  too  great  of  losing  control  after  prompt- 
ing a new  Berlin  crisis.  Also,  having  already  failed  with  Eisenhower, 
Khrushchev  seems  to  have  been  prepared  to  wait  until  a new  President 
was  in  office,  himself  rooting  for  the  Democrats  (first  Adlai  Steven- 
son and  then  John  F.  Kennedy).  43/  In  October  1960  Khrushchev  ex- 
plicitly threatened  a new  crisis  in  April  1961  if  the  new  administra- 
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tion  did  not  agree  to  a summit  meeting  then. 

The  Ulbricht  regime  in  East  Germany  did  not  stand  aside  in 
abeyance,  however.  In  September,  just  before  Khrushchev  left  for 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  session,  the  GDR  demanded  that  West  Ber- 
liners obtain  special  police  permits  in  order  to  travel  in  East 
Berlin.  When  the  Western  allies  retaliated  in  kind,  a Soviet  fighter 
aircraft  buzzed  a British  airliner,  almost  causing  it  to  crash.  44/ 

The  East  Germans  and  their  lobby  in  the  USSR  may  also  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  Khrushchev’s  aforementioned  demand  for  a new  summit. 

The  1961  Aide-Memoire  Crisis 

Khrushchev  launched  his  new  offensive  on  Germa.ny  in  early  June 
1961  at  the  Vienna  summit  meeting.  Unless  the  West  agreed  to  the 
"normalization"  of  the  status  of  Berlin,  the  USSR  vfould  sign  a 
unilateral  accord  with  the  GDR,  the  Soviet  leader  told  President 
Kennedy.  The  new  President  was  also  given  an  aide-memoire  calling 
for  the  two  Gerrranys  to  sign  within  six  months  either  a reunification 
agreement  or  separate  treaties  with  each  of  the  four  powers.  Berlin 
was  to  become  a "free  city"  with  access  controlled  by  East  Germany. 

In  mid-June  Khrushchev  made  these  demands  public  ond  in  early  July 
he  announced  an  increase  in  Soviet  defense  spending  and  suspension 
of  planned  troop  cuts.  President  Kennedy  responded  publicly  on 
July  25  by  announcing  in  a televised  speech  a recomnitment  to  Western 
rights  in  Berlin  and  his  intention  to  ask  Congress  to  authorize  the 
following  measures',  an  increase  in  defense  spending  of  $3.2  billion 
(about  $7.2  billion  in  1978  dollars);  an  increase  in  military  manpower 
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of  217,000  personnel;  expanded  draft  calls;  a call-up  of  reserves; 
the  retention  or  reactivation  of  ships  and  aircraft  slated  for  re- 
tirement; and  an  increase  in  civil  defense  spending.  45/ 

During  the  next  three  months  after  this  str.king  of  positions 
and  before  the  air  of  crisis  trailed  oft,  the  Kremlin  used  Soviet 
armed  forces  for  two  purposes:  to  support  the  Ulbricht  regime’s 
sealing  off  of  West  Berlj.n  from  the  GDR,  and  to  lesj-w-f*  i ’"ind  to 
the  consequent  U.S.  military  buildup  in  Europe.  After  the  Kennedy 
administration  indicated  it  would  not  abandon  West  Berlin  qui.:kly. 


if  at  all,  the  Kremlin  finally  responded  affirmatively  to  the  GDR's 
desperation  to  take  definitive  action  to  stop  the  exit  of  East  Germans 
through  West  Berlin  (this  flight  increased  dramatically  after  the 
crisis  began)  and  terminate  the  powerful  influence  exerted  by  the 
latter  upon  East  Germans.  In  a show  of  support,  when  East  German 
border  police  moved  on  August  12-13  to  seal  off  West  Berlin,  Moscow 
had  two  Soviet  divisions  surround  the  city. 

To  these  actions  the  United  States  responded  only  symbolically — 
on  August  14-16  a U.S.  Army  battle  group  was  sent  to  West  Berlin, 
tours  of  duty  for  26,000  U.S.  naval  personnel  were  extended,  and  113 
reserve  and  national  guard  units  were  alerted;  whereupon  the  USSR 
responded  in  kind  by  holding  military  maneuvers  in  the  USSR  and 
probed  further  on  Augtist  23  via  notes  to  Washington,  London  and 
Paris  threatening  to  close  off  their  access  to  West  Berlin  by  air. 

On  the  previous  day  the  GDR  had  closed  off  all  but  one  of  the  West 
Berlin  border  crossing  points  open  to  foreigners,  including  occupa- 
tion troops,  and  had  established  a 100  meter  no-man' s-land  around  the 
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enclave.  However,  no  Soviet  military  moves  accompanied  the  East 
German  action  on  the  22d  or  this  new  major  threat  for  which,  unlike 
the  sealing  off  of  West  Berlin  from  East  Berlin  and  East  Germany 
(formally,  four  power  authority  still  existed  in  Berlin),  not  a 
shred  of  legal  foundation  could  be  demonstrated.  As  to  those  Soviet 
military  activities  beginning  on  August  29,  these  occurred  as  part 
of  a tit-for-tat  game  with  the  United  States  which  ensued  following 
the  strong  U.S.  military  reaction  to  the  above  mentioned  Soviet  threat. 

The  day  after  the  Soviet  notes  were  delivered  1,000  U.S.  troops, 
with  tanks,  were  deployed  along  the  West-East  Berlin  perimeter;  and 
on  the  25th  76,500  U.S.  reservists  were  called  up.  This  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  29th  and  30th  by  the  Kremlin  announcing  the  retention 
on  active  duty  of  personnel  about  to  be  released  into  the  reserves 
and  resumption  of  nuclear  weapons  testing.  Four  days  later,  while 
four  U.S.  Air  Force  fighter  squadrons  were  being  deployed  to  Europe, 
the  Soviets  also  announced  naval  exercises  to  be  held  in  the  Barents 
and  Kara  seas.  These  exercises,  beginning  on  September  12,  were 
sandwiched  by  the  resumption  of  U.S.  underground  nuclear  testing 
and  the  deployment  of  airborne  troops  from  the  United  States  to  Greece 
ana  Turkey,  exercises  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  and  a call-up  of 
two  U.S.  national  guard  divisions  and  249  smaller  reserve  and  guard 
units.  The  only  Soviet  action  interfering  with  Western  air  access  to 
West  Berlin  was  the  unannounced  harassment  on  one  day  in  mid-September 
of  several  U.S.  airliners  by  Soviet  fighters. 

The  frequency  and  significance  .»f  military  activity  by  both 
sides  slowed  down  beginning  in  late  Septetober.  Realizing  that  the 
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Berlin  Wall  was  the  roost  that  could  be  achieved  without  a serious 
risk  of  war  and  with  the  six  month  period  given  in  his  June  aide- 
memoire  approaching  an  end,  Khrushchev  used  this  opportunity  and  the 
forum  of  the  twenty-second  Soviet  Party  Congress  to  lift  the  deadline. 

How  to  explain  the  confrontation  then  ten  days  later,  on  October 
26,  of  a number  of  U.S.  and  ten  Soviet  tanks  at  the  Friedrichstrasse 
crossing  (Checkpoint  Charley)?  Khrushchev  claims  a simple  explanation: 
Ti.e  Kremlin  was  persuaded  that  the  United  States  was  preparing  to 
use  bulldozers,  tanks  and  infantry  to  tear  down  certain  portions 
of  the  newly  established  Wall  and  deployed  units  to  face  those 
forces  down  and  deter  that  action.  46/  If  the  Kennedy  administration 
was  preparing  for  a probe  of  this  sort  or  U.S.  actions  gave  such 
an  appearance,  then  the  Soviet  deployment  could  be  accepted  as  a 
reactive  demonstration  of  a powerful  commitment.  Checking  to  see  if 
it  might  be  able  to  bring  the  Wall  down  literally  or  figuratively, 
and  revise  its  effect,  the  United  States,  according  to  this  line, 
found  the  Kremlin  prepared  to  defend  its  position. 

A second  explanation  is  that  local  tension  around  this  crossing 
rose  to  the  point  that  each  side  found  itself  plunged  into  a face- 
off  as  a means  of  informing  the  other  that  it  would  not  tolerate 
some  new  revision  of  the  status  quo.  This  thought  would  explain 
why  both  sides  could  claim  a tactical  victory.  Although  neither  might 
have  intended  aggressive  behax'ior,  both  could  thus  perceive  its 
action  as  one  of  successful  deterrence.  A third  and  more  complex 
account  relates  this  coi.frontation  to  developments  at  the  Soviet 
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party  congress  and  Khrushcnev's  conseauent  need  to  regain  lost 
authority  while  demonstrating  that  the  United  States  could  not  be 
finessed  out  of  VJest  Berlin.  In  short,  this  argument  suggests  that 
faced  with  attacks  by  the  Chinese  and  Soviet  party  hawks,  Khrushchev 
provoked  the  confrontation  to  demonstrate  his  personal  will,  to 
check  tJ  see  how  committed  the  West  indeed  was,  and,  if  the  United 
States  did  react  strongly,  to  be  able  to  identify  continuing  opposi- 
tion to  an  end  to  the  crisis  as  courting  war.  47/ 

The  Missile  Crisis 

Khrushchev's  last  attempt  to  solve  the  threat  of  West  Germany 
and  West  Berlin  to  future  Soviet  security  and  the  GDR  prompted  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  After  sorting  out  the  essential  failure  of 
the  1961  campaign — Bonn's  role  within  NATO  continued  to  grow,  and 
West  Berlin  remained  a Western  enclave  within  East  Germany — there 
was  apparently  no  serious  inclination  in  Moscow  to  repeat  this 
experience,  itself  reinforcing  the  failure  of  the  1958-59  "deadline" 
gambit;  which  is  not  to  say  the  Kremlin  was  villing  to  ^ Ilow  Western 
confidence  about  this  conclusion:  Thus,  for  example,  in  early  Decem- 
ber 1961  Soviet  military  men  delayed  a U.S.  Amy  convoy  outside 
Berlin  and  in  February  and  March  Soviet  planes  flew  through  the 
Berlin  air  corridors  and  dropped  chaff  to  confuse  Western  radars. 
Another  U.S.  Army  convoy  was  blocked  in  May.  Rather  than  pursue 
_ this  futile  line,  however,  Khrushchev  appears  to  have  become  per- 
suaded, probably  duilng  the  spring  of  1962,  that  he  could  attain 
his  objectives  by  emplacing  strategic  nuclear  forces  in  Cuba  and 


then  trade  this  deployment  for  an  acceptable  settlement  on  Germany .A8/ 
As  Tatu  has  observed: 


The  objective  of  the  manoeuvre 
was  clearly  Berlin.  Ever  since 
Khrushchev  had  raised  the  issue 
in  1958,  the  Russians  had  tried 
all  possible  tactics:  first 
pressure  (the  six-month  ultimatum) , 
then  smiles  (at  Camp  David) , then 
pressure  again  and  even  the  fist- 
binging  session  (during  Khrushchev's 
summer  offensive  of  1961).  Every- 
thing had  been  in  vain.  In  the 
spring  of  1962  an  entirely  fresh 
approach  was  needed.  Khrushchev's 
prestige  was  largely  at  stake  and 
his  adversaries  in  the  communist 
camp  were  using  the  issue  as  a 
weapon  against  him.  49/ 

To  reliev2  this  pressure,  Khrushchev  ordered  sent  to  Cuba 
in  ths  summer  and  fall  of  1962  the  following  armaments:  medium 
range  (1,100  nautical  miles)  ballistic  missiles;  intermediate  range 
(2,200  nautical  miles)  ballistic  missiles;  IL-28  (Beagle'>  bombers 
capable  of  carrying  up  to  6000  pounds  of  nuclear  or  non-nuclear 
ordnance;  surface-to-air  and  cruise  missiles;  missile  patrol  boats; 
and  KIG-21  fighter  aircraft.  With  these  weapon  systems  came  22,000 
military  personnel  and  technicians  including,  in  addition  to 
missile  operators  and  presumably  pilots,  four  regimental- size  armored 
units  equipped  with  T-54  tanks,  FROG  surface-to-surface  tactical 
nuclear  rockets,  and  anti-tank  missiles.  50/ 

The  military  mission  of  the  IRBM,  MRBM,  and  IL-28  units  was 
quite  clearly  to  present  a Soviet  strategic  nuclear  threat  proximate 
to  the  United  States.  The  other  forces — SAlIs,  cruise  missiles, 
patrol  boats,  and  MIG-218  and  ground  units — may  have  been  sent  to 
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deter  U.S.  military  action  against  these  strategic  forces  and  to 
defend  them.  As  related  earlier,  however,  it  is  possible  that  at 
least  some  of  these  defensive  forces  were  sent  only  at  Castro's 
insistence — that  is,  as  a quid  pro  quo — to  add  to  Cuba's  more  general 
security. 

After  President  Kennedy  announced  the  "quarantine"  and  insisted 
upon  the  missiles  being  removed  from  Cuba,  the  Kremlin  refrained 
from  provocative  military  activities.  The  alert  of  Soviet  and 
other  Warsaw  Pact  forces  did  not  surprise  U.S.  leaders.  Soviet 
submarines  that  joined  Russian  freighters  enroute  to  Cuba  were 
allowed  to  suffer  U.S.  Navy  harassment  including  their  forced 
surfacing.  Of  great  significance,  Moscow  did  not  choose  to 
threaten  Berlin  itself  in  any  way  as  was  at  least  half  expected  by 
the  Kennedy  administration.  The  only  really  provocative  military 
action  directed  against  the  United  States  during  the  crisis  was 
the  shooting  down  over  Cuba  of  a U-2  aircraft  by  a SAM  missile, 
almost  certainly  directed  by  Russian  eyes  and  hands.  This  could 
have  prompted  a responsive  U.S.  military  action.  The  Kremlin  and 
Havana,  viewing  this  action  from  a defensive  context,  though,  may 
have  meant  to  signal  Washington  that  Soviet  military  units  in  Cuba 
would  be  used  to  defend  against  a U.S.  attempt  to  destroy  the  offen- 
sive missiles. 

Maintaining  the  Status  Qr .0  and  Detente 
After  the  forced  withdrawal  from  Cuba  the  USSR  provoked  no  new 
crises  over  West  Germany  or  West  Berlin.  Thereafter  Soviet  mili- 
tary actions  threatening  West  Berlin's  communications  were  almost 
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always  in  response  to  what  Moscow  took  to  be  some  specific  wrong 
perpetrated  by  Bonn  and  politically  threatening  to  East  Germany  and 
Soviet  rights  in  Berlin.  Harassment  in  the  air  corridors  and  the 
delay  of  military  convoys  in  the  spring  of  1963  followed  an  increased 
number  of  escapes  from  East  Berlin,  bombings  along  the  Wall  and  of 
the  Soviet  Intourist  Office  in  West  Berlin,  and  the  announcement 
that  President  Kennedy  would  visit  West  Berlin  in  June.  At  this 
time, too,  Moscow  saw  Bonn  using  indirect  methods  to  extend  its 
jurisdiction  to  West  Berlin.  51/  In  response  to  Bonn's  holding  a 
Bundestag  session  in  West  Berlin  Soviet  jets  overflew  West  Berlin 
and  Red  Army  and  GDR  troops  closed  the  autobahn  and  paraded  on  it 
in  April  1965.  Four  years  then  elapsed  before  Moscow  again  exercised 
military  leverage  over  West  Berlin,  protesting  in  March  1969  the 
West  German  Federal  Assembly's  meeting  in  the  enclave  to  elect  a 
new  GFR  President.  Forthcoming  visits  by  British  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  and  President  Nixon  were  probably  what  infused  Moscow  to  jam 
Western  airciaft  communications  and  radars,  close  the  autobahn  again, 
and  order  troop  maneuvers  and  aircraft  reinforcements. 

During  the  course  of  the  cold  war  Soviet  citizens  were  regularly 
warned  and  military  men  were  exhorted  that  world  capitalism,  led 
by  American  imperialism  and  German  revanchism,  was  waiting  only  for 
the  right  moment  to  attack  the  USSR.  Although  the  Soviet  development 
of  nuclear  weapons,  long-range  bombers  and  then  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  allowed  the  USSR  to  devastate  the  West,  they  did 
little  to  allay  Soviet  beliefs  about  Western  hostility  toward  communist 
nations.  The  "ruling  circles  of  the  United  States"  were  expected  to 
do  everything  possible  "to  preserve  the  old,  thoroughly  decayed  fotmda- 
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^ tions  of  the  capitalist  world,  to  stem  the  progessive  evolution 

of  human  society."  52/  Although  Soviet  military  power  might  keep 
the  West  at  bay,  given  the  chance,  the  United  States  would  use  violence 
against  the  USSR.  "The  threat  of...  preventive  war  by  American 
imperialists  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of  the 
socialist  camp  is  quite  real,"  Marshal  V.D.  Sokolovsky  informed  his 
readers.  53/  If  world  war  remained  a distinct  possibility,  relaxation 
could  not  be  afforded.  In  addition  to  the  danger  of  preemptive  nuclear 
attack  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  be  obsessed 
about  West  German  "revanchists"  and  NATO  aggression.  54/ 

Soviet  perceptions  of  Western  intent  began  to  change  seriously 
only  after  the  elections  in  West  Germany  in  September  1969  and  the 
formation  of  a government  by  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt.  In  November 
1969  the  Federal  Republic  signed  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
and  in  December  the  Brandt  government  gave  a positive  response  to  Mos- 
cow’s long-standing  call  for  a final  peace  conference  to  ratify  the 
national  borders  that  had  existed  in  Central  Europe  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War. 

The  increased  deployment  of  Soviet  ICBKs,  the  development  of 
missile-armed  nuclear  submarines,  and  the  overall  movement  toward 
a position  of  strategic  parity  with  the  United  States  further  increased 
Moscow’s  confidence  about  what  could  be  expected  of  the  West.  Between 
1962  and  1970  the  ratio  of  U.S.  to  USSR  strategic  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
- hides  declined  from  approximately  7.3:1  to  1.1:1,  the  ratio  of  the 
superpowers’  respective  force  loadings  (warheads)  dropping  from  37.5:1 
/"  to  2.3:1.  55/  As  President  Nixon  related  in  early  1970:  "an  inescapable 
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reality  of  the  1970' s is  the  Soviet  Union's  possession  of  powerful 
and  sophisticated  strategic  forces  approaching,  and  in  some  categories, 
exceeding  ours  in  numbers  and  capability."  56/  President  Nixon's  op- 
position to  "sharp  increases"  in  U.S.  strategic  weapons  development  and 
any  attempt  to  reverse  this  movement  toward  strategic  parity,  and  his 
decision  to  seek  only  a position  of  'sufficiency'  for  the  U.S.  strategic 
weapons  arsenal  was  accepted  by  Moscow  with  satisfaction.  57/ 

In  August  1970  Bonn  signed  the  Treaty  of  Moscow,  thereby  rec- 
ognizing the  existing  frontiers  between  East  and  West  Germany,  and 
between  East  Germany  and  Poland.  Also  that  summer  East  and  West 
reached  the  point  of  exchanging  memoranda  on  the  agenda  of  a European 
security  conference.  The  purpose  of  the  large  Warsaw  Pact  exercises 
held  in  East  Germany  in  October  1970  under  the  command  of  a GDR  gen- 
eral was  to  reassure  the  GDR  as  much  as  it  was  to  caution  the  West 
that  'East  Germany  is  and  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  East  bloc', 
as  one  Eastern  European  diplomat  related.  58/  Traffic  hold-ups  by 
Soviet  border  guards  in  January  1971  seemed  less  related  to  Soviet 
objectives  vis-a-vis  the  West  in  the  on-going  four  power  talks  on 
Berlin  than  a response  to  East  German  pressure  for  the  USSR  to  up- 
hold GDR  Interests.  59/  Further  leading  the  Soviets  in  this  direc- 
tion was  an  impending  visit  by  GFR  Chancellor  Brandt  and  President 
Heinemann  to  West  Berlin  and,  perhaps,  the  food  price  riots  in  Poland 
in  December  1970.  That  the  Kremlin  wanted  very  much  to  avoid  pro- 
voking any  new  serious  confrontation  with  the  United  States  was 
signalled  in  the  fall  of  1970  by  Moscow's  withdrawal  of  a submarine 


tender  and  termination  of  construction  of  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine base  facilities  at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  upon  U.S.  demand  that 
this  constituted  a violation  of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement 
which  brought  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  to  an  end.  60/ 

In  1971  the  Quadripartite  agreement  on  Berlin  was  signed,  and 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Agreement  on  Meas- 
ures to  Reduce  the  Risk  of  Outbreak  of  Nuclear  War.  Finally,  in 
1972  a SALT  agreei::ent  was  reached  and  the  Joint  Declaration  on  Basic 
Principles  of  Relations  was  signed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  followed  detente,  an  important  element  of 
which  was  reduced  Soviet  suspicions  about  Western  Intent  and  aggress- 
iveness. If  Stalin  assumed  the  inevitability  of  war  as  long  as  the 
two  different  ideological  camps  existed,  and  if  Malenkov  and  Khrushchev 
concluded  that  war  in  the  nuclear  age  was  no  longer  a sane  policy 
choice,  in  the  early  1970s  Soviet  political  authorities  began  to  be- 
lieve that  the  West  might  be  willing  to  accept  the  USSR  as  it  is, 
the  existence  of  communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  (including  the 
GDR) , and  the  USSR's  continued  domination  of  Eastern  Europe.  The 
1975  final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
signed  in  Helsinki  in  1975  was  the  cap  to  this  period  of  progress 
as  it  was  perceived  in  the  USSR. 

Nuclear  war  with  the  United  States  and  future  regime  change  in 
West  Germany  remained  matters  of  concern  in  the  USSR,  but  Soviet 
leaders  appeared  more  and  more  to  be  thinking  of  the  danger  as  one 
of  Western  military  capabilities — that  is,  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  and  NATO — and  not  in  terms  of  a capitalist  and  revanchist 
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world  waiting  only  for  the  right  moment  to  attack  or  undermine  the 
USSR  and  its  Western  empire.  Concurrently,  military  preparedness 
to  deter  and  defend  an  attack  on  the  Revolution  and  homeland  appeared 
to  become  a matter  of  prudence  rather  than  a panic-driven  necessity. 
Marshal  Ustinov  obser\*ed  on  Revolution  Day  1977,  "the  defensive 
potential  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  maintained  at  such  a high  level  that 
no  one  would  risk  disturbing  cur  peaceful  life."  61/  Expressed  more 
positively  by  Chairman  Brezhnev,  "people  look  into  the  future  with 
a growing  hope."  62/ 

An  important  consequence  of  the  agreements  reached  between  1969 
and  1975,  the  continued  growth  of  Soviet  strategic  as  well  as  con- 
ventional military  capabilities,  and  Moscow’s  changed  perspective 
of  the  West  as  compared  with  that  in  decades  past  was  an  absence 
of  Soviet  political-military  operations  aimed  directly  at  the  West. 
Kow  much  things  had  changed  in  Central  Europe  was  indicated  by  Soviet 
behavior  in  late  1977-  early  1978  after  the  Western  allies  turned 
down  a request  to  curtail  their  military  patrols  in  East  Berlin. 

The  Kremlin  responded  not  by  action  prejudicing  the  Western  presence 
in  Berlin,  but  by  increasing  the  number  of  Soviet  military  patrols 
in  West  Berlin,  as  was  its  legal  right. 

Nevertheless,  while  Moscow  did  not  perceive  it  necessary  or 
advantageous  to  threaten  the  use  of  military  force  to  resolve  dis- 
agreements between  the  Warsaw  Treaty  nations  and  NATO,  it  did  not 
resist  temptations  to  enter  into  conflict  situations  between  NATO 
nations,  presumably  for  the  strategic  purpose  of  undermining  the 
fabric  of  the  organization  further.  From  a perspective  of  Soviet 


security  interests,  "...aithough  the  threat  of  war  has  been  pushed 
back,  it  has  not  yet  been  eliminated.  Imperialism  was  and  remains 
a source  of  military  danger."  63/  Many  also  continued  to  view  the 
USSR  as  an  island  in  a hostile  sea.  For  example,  an  article  in 
Pravda  not  too  long  ago  told  readers  that  "the  American  military's 
bases  encircle  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
Socialist  community  countries  in  a solid  ring."  64/  Improved 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  China  and  between  Peking 
and  other  NATO  capitals  added  further  dimension  to  this  mentality.  65/ 
Adding  to  NATO's  Troubles 

To  counter  this  continuing  danger  and,  equally,  to  Improve  the 
USSR's  long-term  ability  to  exert  influence  upon  the  West,  it 
appears  that  in  May  1973,  in  the  midst  of  the  Cod  War  between  Britain 
and  Iceland,  a group  of  about  ten  surface  ships  flying  the  Red  Star 
and  an  equal  number  of  submarines  exercised  in  Icelandic  waters. 
Although  this  presence  was  not  coupled  with  any  statement  of  Intent, 
that  it  was  coincidental  seems  unlikely.  Soviet  warships  had 
recently  completed  a major  exercise  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Nor- 
wegian Sea;  a portion  of  this  exercise  was  also  conducted  near 
the  area  into  which  the  Soviet  warships  exitered  during  the  Cod 
War.  A new  exercise  in  these  waters  so  soon  afterward  was  un- 
usual. In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  between  Britain  and  Iceland 
another  exercise  area  could  have  been  found  if  the  USSR  wanted  to 
avoid  an  appearance  of  intervention.  Insofar  as  the  Soviet  entry 
also  occurred  following  a reported  request  to  the  USSR  by  Iceland's 
Minister  of  Fisheries  for  a gunboat  to  strengthen  his  nation's 
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coast  guard  and  just  after  London  ordered  British  warships  Into 
the  area  it  is  reasonable  to  view  this  naval  activity  as  a subtle 
demonstration  to  Reykjavik  tluic  Iceland  did  not  have  to  face 
Britain  alone,  but  could  have  the  powerful  support  of  the  USSR; 
and  to  London  that  it  might  have  to  contend  with  a superpower.  66/ 
That  the  dispute  between  Britain  and  Iceland  could  at  least 
chink  NATO  was  indicated  quickly  when  Reykjavik,  responding  to  Lon 


don's  sending  frigates  to  protect  British  trawlers,  denied  Royal 
Air  Force  planes  landing  rights  at  the  NATO  airfield  at  Keflavik. 
Withdrawal  from  NATO  also  became  a subject  of  discussion  in  Ice- 
land. §]J  Particularly  in  the  minds  of  Soviet  naval  planners  may 
have  been  hope  that  the  Icelandic  government  would  hinder  the  impor- 
tant NATO  anti-submarine  warfare  operations  dependent  upon  use  of 
the  Ke.flavik  air  base.  Continued  NATO  usage  of  this  base  was 
already  an  Issue  in  Icelandic  politics  and  the  Icelandic  govern- 
ment was  then  pledged  to  review  the  matter.  68/ 

Moscow  also  appeared  open  to  political -military  diplomacy 
during  the  1974  Cyprus  crisis,  immediately  after  the  coup  against 
President  Makarios  by  Greek  government  supported  insurgents,  a Sov- 
iet task  group  including  cruisers  and  destroyers  'w>ved  toward  the 
island,  and  thereafter  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet  was  rapidly 
reinforced  from  the  Black  Sea.  Of  further  significance,  Moscow 
was  reported  (by  U.S.  Defense  Department  officials)  to  have  also 
placed  its  seven  airborne  divisions  on  alert,  while  Soviet  AN-12 
and  AN-22  transport  aircraft  were  made  more  ready  for  action.  69/ 
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Occurring  prior  to  the  restoration  of  constitutional  government 
in  Athens,  these  actions  were  able  to  be  interpreted  as  supportive 
of  Turkey,  the  Kremlin  having  cultivated  Ankara  for  some  time. 

Turkey  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  coup  in  Cyprus;  the  possibility 
of  Turkish  military  intervention  in  Cyprus  and  Greek-Turkish  con- 
flict was  Immediately  recognized  by  all  observers.  Also  possible, 
though,  those  related  Soviet  naval  deployments  may  have  been  meant 
as  a counterbalance  to  a concurrent  U.S.  naval  presence  and  as  a 
demonstration  of  continued  support  for  Hakarlos  who,  after  fleeing 
to  Malta,  vent  on  to  London.  The  United  States  had  been  very  close 
to  the  Greek  government  and  had  always  encountered  difficulties 
in  dealing  with  Makarios  who  retained  a certain  distance  from  Wash- 
ington. 70/  That  the  Greek  government  directed  the  coup  and  had 
the  support  of  Washington  was  a supposition  made  by  many  at  the 
time;  for  its  part,  the  United  States  did  not  condemn  the  coup  and 
expressed  no  interest  in  the  return  of  Makarios.  71/ 

As  to  the  Soviet  airborne  alert  and  reported  troop  movements  in 
Bulgaria,  almost  certainly  these  actions  were  precautionary,  in 
recognition  of  the  possibility  of  war  breaking  out  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  Thrace  adjacent  to  Bulgaria,  a Warsaw  Pact  ally. 
Whatever  the  proportion  of  the  Kremlin's  actions  directed  toward 
weakening  NATO,  though,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  a consideration  and  that  to  some  degree  Soviet  military 
units  were  used  in  furtherance  of  this  Interest. 

Security  Relatione  with  China 

Moscow's  backing  off  from  confrontation  with  the  West  over 
West  Germany  and  West  Berlin  following  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
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was  related  to  more  than  the  disastrous  outcome  to  the  emplacement 
of  missiles  In  Cuba,  the  disposition  of  Khrushchev's  successors, 
and  growing  resignation  about  the  Federal  Republic's  place  within 
NATO.  Of  great  significance  also  was  the  USSR's  increasingly  hos- 
tile relations  with  China  and  the  development  between  1963  and  1969 
of  a situation  tliat  threatened  to  end  In  war  between  the  two  com- 
munist giants. 

Relations  between  Moscow  and  Peking  began  to  deteriorate  fol- 
lowing Khrushchev's  de-Stalinization  speech  at  the  Twentieth  Party 
Congress  in  early  1956.  Unconsulted  by  Khrushchev,  the  Chinese 
perceived  this  announcement  as  undermining  the  legitimacy  of  com- 
munist regimes  everywhere  as  well  as  the  struggle  with  the  West. 

The  gulf  widened  further  when  Moscow,  uriinpressed  by  Peking's 
demands  for  more  militanc  global  struggle  against  the  capitalist 
world,  accepted  Mao's  thesis  that  'the  east  wind  prevails  over  the 
west  wind'  only  to  a limited  degree  and  remained  steadfast  in  its 
call  for  'peaceful  coexistence'.  Moreover,  while  Khrushchev  was 
willing  to  probe  the  West  seriously  to  satisfy  Important  Soviet 
security  objectives — that  is,  to  obtain  a satisfactory  settlement 
on  the  questions  of  Germany  end  West  Berlin,  as  perhaps  precipitated 
by  the  worsening  Sino-Soviet  relatl-'r.ship  72/ — he  proved  unwilling 
to  help  the  Chinese  develop  nuclear  weapons.  Further  parting  occurred 
when  Moscow  turned  down  Peking's  request  for  assistance  in  building 
up  China's  navy;  when  the  Chinese  abandoned  the  Soviet  economic 
model  in  favor  of  a radical  domestic  course;  and  whan  the  Kremlin 
adopted  a stance  of  neutrality  In  China's  border  dispute  with 
India.  73/ 
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Peking  Raises  the  Border  Issue 

In  the  early  1960s  Peking  gave  up  all  hope  of  cajoling  the 
Kremlin  Into  accepting  its  proscribed  course.  This  conclusion 
reached,  Mao  determined  to  raise  China's  long  closeted  desire  for 
large  territorial  adjustments  of  the  Slno-Soviet  border.  Hence 
in  March  1963  Peking  indicated  its  Intention  to  lay  claim  to  south- 
eastern Siberia,  the  Maritime  Province,  and  one-half  million  square 
miles  of  Soviet  Central  Asia,  all  obtained  by  Czarist  Russia  in  the 
nineteenth  century  via  what  the  Chinese  termed  'unequal'  treaties. 
Precipitating  this  threat  were  the  harsh  polemics  exchanged  between 
Peking  and  Moscow  over  the  outcome  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and 
Khrushchev's  point  to  the  C '^ese  in  this  exchange  that  the  USSR 
had  recognized  U. S.  nuclear  power  just  as  China  sensit'y  recognized 
the  existence  of  British  Hong  Kong  and  Portuguese  Macao.  74/  Probably 
another  background  factor  were  border  Incidents  that  had  already 
occurred  and  the  exodus  of  a large  number  of  Kazakhs  and  Uighurs 
from  China  to  the  USSR  in  1962.  Aside  from  Pek  's  material  in- 
terests in  the  disputed  territories,  bringing  this  issue  up  served 
to  place  the  USSR  further  on  the  defensive  and  to  identify  Moscov; 
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to  the  world  as  following  the  imperialist  path  of  the  Czars  and 
the  West.  Chinese  domestic  needs  were  also  served.  75/ 

After  the  Korean  War  Soviet  military  strength  in  the  Far  East 
was  reduced  from  roughly  30  to  12-14  divisions.  In  1965,  following 
Inconclusive  talks  on  border  ai.d  territorial  issues,  new  assertions 
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by  Peking,  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Cultural  Revolution  in  China, 
further  border  Incidents  and,  ominous  for  the  USSR,  the  onset  of 
nuclear  testing  by  China,  Moscow  began  to  slowly  build  up  its  mili- 
tary position  in  the  area,  filling  out  units,  rotating  them  with  more 
capable  Soviet  troops  deployed  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  sending 
surface-to-surface  nuclear  weapons  and  other  advanced  armaments  east- 
ward, and  moving  forces  closer  to  the  border.  76/  Moscow  also  went 
out  of  its  way  to  reaffirm  its  alliance  with  Mongolia:  In  January 
1966  Soviet  party  chairman  Brezhnev,  accompanied  by  Defense  Minister 
Marshal  R.  Ya  Malinovsky,  signed  in  Ulan  Bator  a new  twenty  year 
mutual  assistance  pact.  Thereafter  Soviet  troops  were  deployed  into 
Mongolia  for  the  first  time  in  a decade.  77/ 

When  rela.tions  with  Peking  continued  to  v7orsen  the  USSR  further 
reinforced  its  military  position.  Red  Guard  activity  in  neighboring 
Sinkiang  province,  the  feverish  pitch  and  violent  turns  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution  elsewhere  in  China — for  more  than  two  weeks  in 
early  1967  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Peking  was  even  besieged — and 
continued  nuclear  testing  (a  thermonuclear  device  was  exploded  in 
June  1967)  all  made  Moscow  increasingly  anxious  that,  despite  China’s 
overall  military  weakness  vis-a-vis  the  USSR,  Peking  might  neverthe- 


less either  provoke  an  edge-of-war  crisis  by,  for  example,  deploy- 
ing intermediate  range  missiles  to  Albania  or,  even  more  irrationally, 
seek  to  restore  by  violence  some  portion  of  the  so-called  lost 
territories.  76/  Boldly  facing  the  thought  of  joint  Soviet-American 
attack  on  China,  Foreign  Minister  Marshal  Chen  Y1  related,  for  ex- 
ample: 'we  are  not  afraid... The  Chinese  people  are  ready  for  war  and 
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confident  cf  final  victory.  We  now  have  the  atomic  bomb  and  also 
rockets. . .ail  the  nuclear  bombs  that  fall  on  China  will  be  returned 
with  interest’.  79/  For  the  first  time  since  the  Great  Patriotic 
War  Moscow  felt  the  possibility  of  the  USSR  being  the  victim  of  un- 
provoked or  preemptive  military  action  and  saw  the  territorial 
security  of  the  USSR  in  serious  jeopardy.  As  John  Newhouse  has  ob- 
served: "By  1969,  there  was  general  acceptance  that  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  Soviet  Galosh  ABM  was  to  protect  Moscow  from  primitive 
Chinese  nuclear  weapons,  as  distinct  from  high  performance  American 
missiles."  80/ 

Hence  after  a slow  beginning  in  1965-66,  the  Soviet  military 
buildup  proceeded  apace  in  1967-68.  Better  able  divisions  in  East- 
ern Europe  continued  to  be  rotated  with  divisions  in  the  Far  East 
and  Soviet  divisional  size  forces  began  to  enter  Mongolia.  In  Nov- 
ember 1967  Soviet  taiik  units  paraded  in  Ulan  Baco-t  in  a public  demon- 
stration of  warning  to  Chinr  and  show  of  commitment  to  Mongolia. 

By  mid-1968  estimates  of  Soviet  strength  in  Mongolia  ranged  up  to 
six  divisions;  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  at  the  same  time  the 
USSR  was  expressing  itself  martially  to  Czechoslovakia,  large-scale 
Soviet  maneuvers  were  held  in  Mongolia.  31/  Additional  divisions 
also  appear  to  have  been  deployed  to  Soviet  Central  Asia.  Consider- 
ing the  Improved  state  then  of  Sovict-U.S.  relations,  the  August  1968 
Soviet-Japanese  agreement  for  their  joint  development  of  Siberia. 

- the  irivasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine,  these  fur- 
ther Soviet  military  deployments  and  activities  directed  at  China 
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provided  a serious  warning  to  Peking  within  an  ominous  global 
strategic  environment. 

The  1969  Clashes  and  Soviet  Threats 

The  increasingly  tense  situation  finally  came  to  a head  betweeii 
March  and  August  1969.  With  both  sides  evidently  intent  on  demon- 
strating their  resolve,  a Chinese  ambush  of  a Soviet  patrol  on 
Damansky  Island  in  the  Ussuri  River  on  March  2,  1969  led  to  a Sov- 
iet provocation  there  on  March  15;  this  latter  Incident  Including 
artillery  exchanges,  the  use  of  Soviet  tanks,  and  Infantry  battle 
that  raged  for  about  nine  hours  and  ended  with  some  60  Russian  '..1 
800  Chinese  casualties.  Thereafter  ether  border  areas  w^io.  also 
subjected  to  violent  Interchanges  which  continued  intermittently 
until  August.  In  April  the  scene  of  violence  shifted  westward  to 
territory'  near  Chuguchak  where  the  Slnkiang-Uighur  Autonomous 
Regie  »f  China  fronts  the  Kazakh  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  While 
clashes  continued  in  this  area,  fighting  broke  out  in  May  and  June 
in  the  Amur  River  border  area  in  the  east  again.  Finally,  on  Aug- 
ust 13,  1969,  again  near  the  Dzongarian  Gate,  the  ancient  trade 
and  invasion  route  between  Slnkiang  and  Kazakhstan,  a new  major 
clash  occurred  in  which  Peking  claimed  Soviet  tanks,  helicopters 
and  several  hundred  troops  entered  Slnkiang  to  provoke  battle.  In- 
deed, after  the  Initial  clash  on  March  2,  the  Soviet  Union  appeared 
generally  responsible  for  the  hostilities  that  followed.  82/ 

Soviet  objectives  in  the  aftermath  of  the  first  Damansky 
Island  Incident  appear  to  have  been  tnreefold:  to  cajole  Peking 
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into  entering  new  talks  to  'normalize'  the  border  situation — that 
is,  tc  obtain  a diplomatic  framework  allowing  the  USSR  to  retain 
the  territory  prized  by  China;  to  deter  Peking  from  further  military 
action  against  Soviet  pers(-nnel  and  territory;  to  be  prepared  for 
war  with  China.  Soviet  border  provocations  were  aimed  at  satisfying 
the  first  two  of  these  goals;  the  March  15  action,  as  a particular 
exhibition  of  Soviet  determination,  was  also  aimed  at  the  international 
communist  movement  and  catered  to  Russian  nationalism  and  a desire 
for  revenge.  83/  The  last  concern — to  be  better  able  to  defend 
the  USSR — as  well  as  the  first  two  more  political  objectives  were 
further  served  by  a number  of  other  political-military  actions 
including;  the  transfer  of  six  additional  Red  Army  divisioiis  to  the 
Far  East;  the  expansion  of  airfields  in  the  east;  a call-up  of  re- 
serves and  general  expansion  of  the  Red  Army  from  140  to  148  divl - 
sions;  and  major  exercises  in  the  Amur  River  area  and 
the  Transbaikal  military  district.  About  the  latter  exercise,  the 
Soviet  military  newspaper  Krasnaya  zvezda  proclaimed  Soviet  forces 
to  have  scored  'a  convincing  victory'  after  'courageously  and 
decisively  attacking  the  enemy'  (italics  added).  W/ 

In  late  summer  the  Kremlin  appeared  to  lose  r-'-’rience  with 
Peking  which,  notwithstanding  its  agreement  in  May  to  enter  new 
talks  by  the  Sino-Sovlet  Commission  for  Navigation  on  Boundary 
Rivers,  had  not  backed  down  in  its  propaganda  or  in  its  cemands  for 
satisfaction  by  the  USSR  as  a precondition  for  more  fundamental  bor- 
der talks.  Like  Israel  facing  the  Arabs,  Moscow  found  itself  unable 
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to  translate  military  superiority  Into  political  recognition;  and 
like  the  Arabs,  Peking  saw  an  ace  in  its  willingness  to  talk  about 
the  issue  in  a direct  negotiation.  Part  of  the  Kremlin's  answer  to 
this  frustrating  situation  was  the  more  escalatory  provocation  of 
August  13,  already  referred  to.  Much  more  serious,  though,  was  its 
resort  to  threatening  China  with  nuclear  war. 

In  early  August  Colonel  General  V.F.  Tolubko,  a Red  Army 
missile  specialist  and  author  of  an  article  on  August  6 commemora- 
ting the  1929  outbreak  of  conflict  between  the  USSR  and  China,  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Soviet  Far  East  Military  District.  VOien 
this  form  of  warning  and  the  August  13  provocation  together  failed 
to  produce  the  desired  effect,  a Pravda  editorial  hinted  to  Peking 
that  it  was  courting  nuclear  war  by  adhering  to  "absurd  territorial 
claims  against  the  Soviet  Union."  "If  a war  were  to  break  out  under 
present  conditions,  with  the  armaments,  lethal  weapons  and  modem 
means  of  delivery  that  now  exist,  no  continent  would  be  unaffect- 
ed," the  Kremlin  allowed  in  warning  Peking  and  as  an  advisory  to  tho 
West.  85/  At  the  same  time  the  Kremlin  circulated  a letter  among 
the  governments  of  Eastern  European  and  foreign  communist  parties 
raising  the  possibility  of  a preemptive  nuclear  strike  against 
China.  86/  Further  amplification  was  then  provided  by  Soviet  Deputy 
Defense  Minister  M.V.  Zakharov,  who  suggested  the  possibility  of  a 
surprise  attack  against  Chi  x;  mad  by  Victor  Louis j a British  journ- 
alist widely  regarded  as  an  unofficial  outlet  for  Soviet  state- 
ments, who  wrote  in  the  London  Evening  News; 


Some  circles  ir.  Eastern  Europe  are  asking 
why  the  doctrine  (i.e.,  the  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine) that  Russia  was  justified  in  Inter- 
fering in  Czechoslovakia's  affairs  a year  ago 
should  not  be  extended  to  China.  Events  In 
the  past  year  have  confirmed  that  the  Soviet 
Itoion  is  adhering  to  the  doctrine  that 
socialist  countries  have  the  righr.  to  in- 
terfere in  each  other's  affairs  in  their  own 
interest  or  those  of  others  who  are  threat- 
ened. 

The  fact  that  China  is  many  times  larger 
than  Czechoslovakia  and  might  offer  active 
resistance  is,  according  to  these  Marxist 
theoreticians,  no  reason  for  not  applying 
the  doctrine.  Whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
Union  will  attack  Lop  Nor,  China's  nuclear 
center,  is  a question  of  strategy,  and  so 
the  world  would  only  learn  about  it  after- 
wards. 87/ 

Insofar  as  the.  Louis  article  followed  by  a week  Chou  En-lai's 
agreement  at  a hastily  arranged  meeting  in  Peking  with  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygin  to  resume  border  negotiations  with  the  USSR,  this 
piece  may  have  been  meant  only  to  confirm  Moscow's  seriousness  and 
to  extract  a formal  statement  from  Peking  renoxincing  violence  as 
a means  of  altering  the  existing  border  arrangement.  88/  This  was 
obtained  on  October  7 when  Peking,  announcing  an  agreement  with 
the  USSR  to  reopen  negotiations,  related  that  the  issue  should  be 
'settled  peacefully'  arid  that  'even  if  it  cannot  be  settled  for  the 
time  being,  the  status  quo  of  the  border  should  be  maintained,  and 
there  definitely  should  be  no  resort  to  the  use  of  force'.  89/ 

The  Further  Buildup  of  Soviet  Power  and  New  Incidents 

Although  the  border  talks  that  began  in  October  1969  quickly 
proved  fruitless  and  Slno-Soviet  relations  thereafter  remained 


I 


stormy,  the  Kosygin-Chou  meeting,  the  Chinese  statement  of  October 


9 and  the  punctuation  of  new  negotiations  gave  Moscow  and  Peking 


a long  enough  pause  to  side-step  out  of  the  drift  toward  war.  But 


not  far  back  from  the  brink,  the  two  sides  kept  up  their  heated 


diplomatic  battle  and  a sense  of  serious  military  confrontation 


continued,  despite  each  one's  taking  care  not  to  provoke  new  bor- 


der Incidents.  The  Red  Army's  presence  In  the  border  areas  (the 


Transbaikal  and  Far  East  Military  Districts  and  Mongolia),  which 


mounted  from  15  divisions  in  1968  to  21  divisions  In  1969, 


rose  to  30  divisions  In  1970  and  to  45  divisions  In  1973.  Con- 


current with  this  expansion  occurred  an  Increase  In  Soviet  air- 


power  deployed  In  the  east.  Although  Peking  moved  forces  closer 


to  the  border  to  meet  Soviet  deployments,  the  number  of  Chinese 


divisions  in  these  areas  was  maintained  at  32-33  until  1972-73 


when  Peking  moved  to  match  the  further  Soviet  expansion  and  itself 


fielded  In  these  theaters  a total  of  45  divisions.  90/ 


The  extent  of  continuing  Soviet  anxiety  was  further  denoted 


by  a proposal  by  V.S.  Semenov,  head  of  the  Soviet  SALT  delegation 


in  Vienna  In  July  1970,  to  his  American  counterpart,  Gerard  Smith, 


calling  In  effect  for  a U.S. -Soviet  alliance  against  other  nuclear 


powers — read  China.  Suggested  Moscow:  The  USSR  and  United  States, 


upon  discovering  a plan  for  a 'provocative'  action  or  attack,  would 


together  act  to  prevent  it;  failing  this,  they  would  retaliate 


Joliitly  against  the  third  party.  91/  About  this  time  China  was 


beginning  to  emplace  its  first  intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles.  92/ 


The  Kissinger  and  Nixon  visits  to  China  and  general  movement  toward 


Sino-American  rapprochement  that  ensued  in  1971  raised  Moscow  fur- 
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ther  in  its  seat. 

After  peaking  in  1973,  the  Soviet  military  presence  in  the 
east  leveled  off  and  then  dropped  dovm  to  43  divisions  where  it 
remained  thereafter.  93/  A reported  Slno-Soviet  military  clash 
in  the  Mongolian  border  area  in  November  1974,  perhaps  provoked 
by  Moscow  to  push  Peking  into  new  negotiations,  was  not  followed 
by  renewed  militarization  of  the  on-going  verbal  jousting;  and  a 
new  round  of  negotiations  was  begun  in  Peking  in  early  1975.  A 
somewhat  similar  sequence  of  events  occurred  a year  later.  In 
that  Instance  China  released  in  December  1975  a Soviet  helicopter 
crew  captured  in  1974  shortly  after  the  report  of  a large  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  Soviet  tactical  missiles  and  armored 
vehicles  In  the  Far  East.  Having  earlier  accused  the  captured 
Soviet  crew  members  of  engaging  in  espionage,  Peking  called  their 
story  credible  upon  releasing  them.  94/  Whether  this  was  coin- 
cidence or  a response  to  Soviet  military  pressure  is  difficult  to 


tell. 

New  instances  of  Kremlin  military  pressure  upon  Peking  to 
behave  more  desirably  appeared  to  occur  again  In  1978.  On  April 
1 a long  Pravda  editorial  again  rejected  China's  preconditions 
for  further  border  negotiations  and  called  for  "a  joint  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  sides  will  build  their  relations  on  the 
basis  of  peaceful  coexistence,  firmly  adhering  to  the  principles 
~ of  equality,  mutual  respect  for  sovereignty  and  territorial  Integ- 
rity, noninterference  In  each  other's  Internal  affairs,  and  the 
nonuse  of  force,  could  advance  the  matter  of  the  normalization  of 
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our  relations."  95/  Four  days  later  Soviet  party  chairman  Brezhnev 
and  Politburo  member  and  Defense  Minister  D.F.  Ustinov  watched 
Soviet  ground  and  air  exercises  in  the  Far  East  near  Kharbarovsk, 
about  25  miles  from  the  Sino-Soviet  border.  Brezhnev  was  reported 
to  have  theinked  the  troops  for  their  "high  state  of  preparedness" 
and  to  have  been  assured  by  them  that  they  would  continue  to 
"vigilantly  defend  our  socialist  motherland."  96/ 

One  month  later  approximately  30  Russian  soldiers,  supported 
by  a helicopter  and  military  river  boats  were  reported  to  have 
crossed  the  Ussuri  River  into  China  for  a short  time  at  a place 
about  200  miles  from  Khabarovsk.  Moscow  termed  the  incursion  a 
mistake  that  occurred  when  Soviet  border  guards  pursued  ’a  danger- 
ous and  armed  criminal’  at  night;  Peking  accused  the  USSR  of  an 
’organized  military  provocation’.  97/  Insofar  as  the  incident  took 
place  just  after  a visit  to  North  Korea  by  party  cha.irman  Hua  Kuo- 
Feng,  only  one  week  before  a visit  to  China  by  Rumanian  leader 
Nicolae  Ceausescu  and  two  weeks  before  a visit  by  U„S.  national 
security  adviser  Zbigniew  Brzezinskl,  it  was  not  implausible  to 
infer  in  this  action  a caution  by  Moscow  to  Peking  to  restrain  its 
anti-Soviet  activity  and  to  keep  the  dispute  be’.veen  them  within 
existing  bounds.  Because  the  Soviet  troops  ended  up  in  Yueh  Ya  in 
Hulin  county,  Heilungkiang  province,  it  is  also  possible  that 
Moscow  meant  to  caution  North  Korea  against  endorsing  China’s  posi- 
tion in  the  Slno-Soviet  conflict.  98/ 


Implications  of  Cnina’s  Peace  Offensive 
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Chijiese  threat  to  Soviet  territory  in  the  Far  East  than  about 
Peking's  activist  diplomacy  aimed,  as  Moscow  saw  it,  at  forming 
"an  anti-Soviet  alliance,  to  undermine  the  unity  of  the  socialist 
states,  to  torpedo  the  attained  level  of  Europeaii  detente  based 
on  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence.”  99/  When  Soviet  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  deteriorated  seriously  in  the  Spring 
of  1978,  an  important  element  in  this  shift  from  Moscow's  point  of 
view  was  the  appearance  of  a nascent  U.S.-NATO  Europe-Chlna 
entente — consider,  for  example,  presidential  adviser  BrzezlnskL's 
expressions  of  concern  about  the  Soviet  Ikiion  during  his  May  1978 
visit  to  China,  journeys  to  the  People’s  Republic  by  West  German 
and  British  general  officers  just  prior  to  Brzezlnski's  trip,  the 
reported  support  by  the  Carter  administration  for  Chinese  arms 
purchases  In  Western  Europe,  and  the  U.S.  decision  to  sell  China 
advanced  technology  items  while  high  technology  sales  to  the  USSR 
were  looked  at  more  coldly.  100/ 

Adding  further  to  the  Kremlin’s  sense  of  China’s  making  head- 
way in  shifting  the  global  balance  of  power  to  the  USSR’s  dis- 
advantage was  the  signing  by  China  and  Japan  in  August  1978 — 
later  that  month  Chinese  party  chairman  Hua  Kuo-feng  was  to  visit 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia — of  a treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  this 
document  including  an  article  opposing  third  party  attempts  to  es- 
tablish in  «ny  part  of  the  world  a position  of  "hegemony,"  a code 
word  in  Peking’s  lexicon  denoting  Soviet  imperialism.  In  accept- 
ing this  "pivotal  provision,"  as  Moscow  termed  it,  Tokyo  was  viewed 
as  having  "capitulated"  in  the  negotiations  in  which  Peking’s  objective 


was  one  of  "undermining  Soviet-Japanese  neighborliness."  103/ 
Earlier,  Moscow  warned  Japan  repeatedly  against  signing  an  agree- 
ment with  China,  and  two  months  earlier,  when  Japan  and  China  were 
preparing  for  a new  round  of  negotiations,  Moscow  staged  naval, 
amphibious  and  other  ground  maneuvers  in  the  Kurile  IsJands,  whose 
return  from  the  USSR  Tokyo  has  claimed  since  Japan  regained  its 
sovereignty  after  World  War  II.  While  Soviet  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, submarines  and  support  ships  cruised  offshore,  naval 

Infantrymen  landed  on  beaches  and  alrborr,  ■ units  dropped  by  para- 
chute. Although  Soviet  maneuvers  in  this  area  licd  once  been  com- 
mon, no  military  exercises  had  been  held  there  since  1§70.  102/ 
That  the  Kremlin  was  not  just  concerned  to  deter  the  de- 
velopment of  strengthened  Chlnese-Japanese  relations,  but  saw 
Japan  as  militarily  resurgent  and  meant  to  insure  against  any 
thoughts  in  Tokyo  about  regaining  the  Islands  by  force  was  sug- 
gested by  a buildup  of  forces  on  the  Islands  some  months  later. 

The  Kremlin  saw  in  U.S.  as  well  as  in  Japanese  behavior  in  1978- 
79  a strong  reception  to  Peking's  overtures  and  finally  concluded 
that  Washington  and  Tokyo  were  themselves  actively  seeking  to 
strengthen  their  bilateral  alliance  and  their  relationships  with 
China  for  the  purpose  of  disallowing  the  accomplisnment  of  Soviet 
objectives.  Military  men  in  the  USSR  perceived  the  construction 
of  "a  NATO  for  Asia."  103/  Prior  to  the  1979  conflict  between 
(Tnlna  and  Vietnam  the  Kremlin  was  also  seriously  worried  about  the 
prospect  of  Improved  relations  between  China  .:nd  India  and  New 


Delhi's  acceptance  of  Peking's  view  of  the  world.  Good  relations 
between  China  and  North  Korea  too  were  apparent.  While  Moscow 
pressed  upon  New  Delhi  the  danger  posed  by  a powerful  China, 
Pyongyang  was  reminded  that  it  was  Peking  who  sought  the  retention 
of  U.5.  forces  in  the  Pacific  area,  including  South  Korea.  104/ 

If  Peking  continues  to  expand  its  relations  and  standing  in 
the  world  in  an  atmosphere  of  Sino-Soviet  hostility  and  compe- 
tition, Moscow  may  be  tempted  from  time  to  time  to  express  its 
displeasure  and  give  warning  by  orchestrating  political-military 
operations  in  the  border  areas,  and  elsewhere  directed  at  the 
targets  of  Peking's  diplomacy.  Increasingly,  though,  the  Kremlin 
will  probably  be  put  off  from  martial  action  along  the  Sino-Soviet 
border  int^ofar  as  Peking  presses  ahead  In  its  strategic  weapons 
program  and  modernises  its  conventional  forces.  Under  Mao's 
stewardship  Chiiia's  nuclear  weapons  program  went  forward  quite 
slowly  while  deficiencies  were  allowed  in  conventional  firepower 
and  mobility  and  the  thesis  of  people's  war  retained  something  of 
the  gosyel.  rience,  while  appearing  formidable  on  pape*  and  con- 
tinuing to  be  of  concern  to  the  USSR,  the  relative  military  bal- 
ance between  the  USSR  and  China  between  the  Cultural  Revolution 
and  Mao's  death  became  ever  more  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
particularly  ss  Mcs'iow  made  major  Investments  in  strategic  and 
conventional  forces  development  and  procurement.  Chinese  strategic 
forces  at  the  end  of  the  1970s  Included  only  some  60-80  IRBMs  and 
KRBhs  and  about  v.-0  TU-i6  bombers  able  to  carry  nuclear  weapons.  105/ 


This  dynamic  could  be  reversed,  however,  upon  decisions  by  Peking 
affording  deployment  of  a large  number  of  CSS-4  ICBMs  in  the  next 
decade;  development  of  a submarine -launched  ballistic  missile 
capability;  the  purchase  of  major  technology  and  large  volumes  of 
conventional  armaments  from  the  we«.t;  and  heavy  investment  in 
Industrialization  and  domestic  arms  production.  106/ 

Some  believe  the  Kremlin  may  be  prompted  to  think  less  of 
military  displays  which  might  reinforce  Peking's  drive  to  achieve 
a stronger  military  and  global  political  position  than  of  serious 
preemptive  action  to  destroy  China’s  ability  to  threaten  the  USSR 
militarily.  107/  Barring  this  drastic  step,  which  would  mean 
acceptance  of  enormous  risk,  and  aside  from  hostile  political- 
military  operations  aimed  at  other  nations  that  might  co*y  up  to 
Peking,  Soviet  armed  forces  may  be  most  active  in  the  Slno-Soviet 
conflict  on  the  playing  fields  of  the  third  world,  as  tney  have 
been  in  the  pursuit  of  Influence  vis-a-vis  the  West  since  the  late 


1960s.  The  Kremlin's  competition  with  Peking  has  already  pre- 
sented itself  on  a number  of  occasions  as  a factor  helping  to  ex- 
plain Soviet  political -military  operations  in  new  nations. 
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Chapiter  5 


THE  THIRD  WORLD 


During  Stalin’s  rule  Soviet  policy  toward  noncommunist  national- 
ist movements  and  governments  ran  in  cycles.  From  the  end  of  the 
Russian  Civil  War  through  the  mid-1920s  the  Bolsheviks  sought  to 
accommodate  the  major  European  powers  and  identify  Soviet  views  with 
the  aspirations  of  Asian  nationalism  (.the  united  front  from  above)  . 
From  about  1928  through  the  early  1930s  a more  radical  line  pre- 
vailed. In  these  years  of  united  frcnt  from  below,  nationalists  in 
the  colonial  areas  and  European  socialists  were  bitterly  attacked, 
and  the  USSR  isolated  itself  from  tha  major  powers. 

After  a brief  transition  following  the  1933  elections  in 
Germany,  Moscow  threw  its  support  behind  popular  front  governments 
in  Europe  and  sought  alliances  supporting  Soviet  security  Interests; 
hence  the  cause  of  revolution  was  temporarily  shelved.  This  per- 
spective remained  dominant  until  1947  when  again  the  world  was  divided 
into  two  camps.  As  in  the  late  1920s  anc  ’arly  19306,  the  "national 
bourgeoisie"  in  the  underdeveloped  nations  were  considered  part  of 
the  camp  of  "capitalism,  imperialism  and  nationalism."  It  was  left 
to  Stalin's  heirs  to  accommodate  the  newly  independent  nations  and 
nationalist  movements  in  the  third  world.  3/ 
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Early  Experiences;  China  and  Spain 

Throughout  the  Stalinist  years  Soviet  military  men  were 
called  upon  only  twice  to  support  policy  not  dominated  by  the  needs 
of  Soviet  military  security  or  concern  to  establish  or  maintain 
communist  regimes  in  adjacent  lands.  Not  surprisingly,  these  two 
interventions,  in  China  in  the  mid-1920s  and  in  Spain  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  took  place  during  the  two  Stalinist  periods  of 

accommv'.dation  to  the  noncommunist  world,  when  Moscow  saw  advantage 
in  distinguishing  among  nations  ana  groups  not  sharing  its  objectives 
and  conceptualization  of  the  world. 

In  the  early  1920s,  owing  to  Soviet  interest  in  Outer  Mongolia, 
a desire  to  recover  their  concession  in  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
(lost  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  Revolution) , and  the  hostility 
of  the  powers  holding  concessions  In  China,  the  new  Bolshevik 
government  had  difficulty  establishing  relations  with  the  "legitimate" 
warlord  government  in  Peking.  Thus  beginning  in  1923  Moscow  began 
to  support  the  Nationalist  government  of  Sun  Yat-sen  in  Onton  and 
his  political  organization,  the  Kuomintang  or  Nationalist  Party.  2j 
From  a short  term  perspective  Sun  and  his  followers,  who  Included 
Clilang  Kai-shek,  were  the  group  in  China  willing  to  deal  with  the  new 
Soviet  reglm  ■ and  reach  an  understanding  with  Moscow;  in  the  longer 
term,  a Nationalist  government  promised  to  weaken  the  British,  Japanese 
and  other  foreign  presence  in  China  and  to  allow  greater  opportunity 
for  the  growth  of  cornmunimn. 
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This  Sino-Soviet  alliance  was  inaugurated  by  an  agreement 
signed  by  Sun  and  Adolph  Joffe  in  January  1923  in  Shanghai. 
Consequently  in  192A-25  the  National  Revolutionary  Army  and  Whampoa 
Military  Academy  were  established  in  Canton  with  the  support  of 
Soviet  military  advisors  led,  initially,  by  P.  A.  Pavlov  and, 
then,  by  General  V.  K.  Bluecher  who  became  Chiang  Kai-shek's  chief 
of  staff.  Said  Sun  Yat-sen  at  the  ceremony  opening  the  Whampoa 
Military  Academy: 


Six  years  ago  Russia  started  a revolution 
and  at  the  same  time  organized  a revolutionary 
army.  This  army  developed  by  stages  and  was 
able  to  destroy  the  old  forces  and  external 
dangers  and  achieved  great  successes.  Opening 
this  academy,  we  follow  the  example  of  Russia. 
In  the  academy  the  principles  of  the  building 
of  the  Red  Army  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
studied...  3/ 


Soviet  arms  and  other  materiel  were  also  forthcomings  and  the 
number  of  Russian  military  advisers  providing  training  and  staff 
support,  and  who  took  part  in  Nationalist  military  expeditions, 
rose  quickly  to  mere  than  1,000.  V This  assistance,  which  further 
Included  the  training  of  Chinese  military  men  In  the  USSR,  continued 
until  1927  when  the  Chinese  communists  were  expelled  from  the  Kuomlntang 
and  became  victims  to  violent  repression  at  the  hands  of  the  Nationalists,  y 
Moscow  did  spur  political  change  in  China  during  the  mld-1920s, 

- and  the  Kuomlntang  did  become  the  dominant  force  in  China,  at  least  for  a 
time-  The  cod  result,  though,  was  a great  disappointment  for  Stalin 
and  spurred  the  shift  to  the  ultra-leftist  line  that  prevailed  into  the 


i 


1930s.  This  first  Soviet  disav ^ointment  after  giving  military  suppo. , to  a 


was  in  Spain  where  the  USSR  sought  to  counter  Hitler’s  and  Mussolini's  i 

! 


support  of  the  Nationalists  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  As  in  i 

China,  Soviet  objectives  were  limited  and  realistically  did  not  include.  i 

in  an  operative  sense,  the  takeover  of  Spain  by  communists  loyal  to  i 

\ 

Moscow.  The  basic  concern  was  that  the  Republicans  should  not  be 
defeated  by  forces  identified  with  fascism  and  receiving  Impcrtant 
assistance  from  Germany  and  Italy.  Stalin,  though,  was  mindful  to 
maintain  continued  good  relations  with  France,  which  had  previously 
concluded  a nonaggression  pact  and  a mutual  assistance  treaty  with 
the  USSR;  nor  did  he  want  to  antagonize  Great  Britain  which,  like 
France,  favored  the  illusion  of  the  Non-Intervention  Agreement  signed 
by  the  powers  (including  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  USSR) 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War  began.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet 
Union  also  was  completely  unprepared  for  general  war  in  Europe  as  a 
consequence  of  the  purges  then  being  presset  in  the  USSR. 

Pursuing  ® profile,  Stalin  sent  no  Lenin  Battalion  to  Spain 
to  match  tne  Thaelmann,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dimitrov  and  other  international 
contingents  that  formed  the  international  brigades  supported  by  the 
Comintern.  Nor  did  there  appear  in  Spain  a Russian  equivalent  to  the 
-German  6,000  mm  Condor  Legion,  tu  say  nothing  about  the  approximately 

50,000  Italian  military  personnel  who  fought  for  the  Nationalists  at  one 


time.  Cautiously,  Stalin  sent  several  hundred  tanks  and  aircraft 
along  with  personnel  to  operate  them;  a relatively  small  number  of 
advisers  to  provide  senior  level  staff  support;  and  instructors  to 
train  Loyalist  troops  in  the  use  of  Soviet  military  equipment  which 
was  provided  in  quantity.  2./ 

The  relatively  small  Soviet  contribution  of  military  personnel 
was  not  trumpeted,  and  no  acknowledgement  was  made  of  their 
participation  in  combat,  although  it  was  plain  that  they  did  engage 
in  a number  of  actions.  Stalin  also  was  not  willing  to  escalrte 
the  level  of  Soviet  involvement  once  it  was  clear  that  the  Republicans 
were  doomed  to  defeat.  As  in  China,  the  Intervention  in  Spain  ended 
in  failure;  although  in  Spain,  S’ralin  probably  never  had  very  great 
hope  once  he  recognized  that  Eritaio,  France,  and  the  United  States 
would  not  restrain  Germany  and  Italy  or  support  the  Loyalists  in  any 
practical  way.  The  provision  of  Soviet  military  men,  materiel,  and 
financial  aid  to  the  Loyalists  is,  perhaps,  best  viewed  as  having  been 
initially  a response  to  buy  the  Republicans  time  and  then,  rather  quickly, 
a necessary  sacrifice. 

The  Transition:  Kind  Words.  Visits,  Trade,  Aid  and  Arms 

During  the  transition  from  victory  in  Europe  to  the  cold  war 
Moscow  looke'  favorably  upon  nationalist  movements  in  India,  Indonesia, 
and  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  their  "natlonaJ  bourgeoisie”  leadership. 

By  late  19A7,  though,  the  Zhdanov  view  of  two  camps  struggling  for  world 
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supremacy  was  dominant.  As  in  the  late  19?.0s  and  early  1930s,  only 


true  believers  were  acceptable;  the  united  front  from  above  and 


bourgeois  nationalist  leaders  were  again  condemned.  During  the 


following  six  years  of  orthodoxy,  communists  alone  in  the  tmder- 


developed  lands  were  considered  worthy.  Nehru,  Sukarno  and  others 


like  them  were  viewed  as  serving  the  cause  of  Imperialism. 


Shortly  after  Stalin’s  death  in  March  1953  and  alongside 


the  new  "peace  offensive",  this  line  began  to  change.  In  August 


Soviet  Party  Chairman  and  head  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  Georgl 


Malenkov  spoke  favorably  about  developments  in  India  and  Burma, 


and  in  September  a five  y^ar  trade  agreement  was  signed  with  India. 


By  1955  the  Soviets  were  willing  to  give  strong  support  to  the 


Bandung  Conference  and  Khrushchev  and  Bulganin  were  visiting  India, 


Burma,  and  Afghanistan.  The  two  "camps"  were  replaced  by  two  "zones, 


a "zone  of  peace"  that  Included  the  "peace  loving"  communists  and  non- 


communist nations,  and  the  "war  zone"  of  Western  nations.  Sj  The 


previous  Stalinist  line  was  recognized  as  self-defeating.  Soviet 


policy  now  identified  the  interests  of  the  "neutrals"  with  Soviet 


objectives.  The  Kremlin  also  looked  favorably  upon  nationalist 


movements  in  the  colonial  areas. 


The  leadjrs  of  the  new  nonaligned  states  were  pleased  to  be 


courted  by  Moscow.  They  had  rejected  the  European  colonial  powers 
and  been  put  off  by  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles’  lock 


of  sympathy  with  their  aspirations  and  U.S.  orthodoxy  and  insistence 
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akin  to  the  earlier  Soviet  line  that  a third  way,  between  East 
and  West,  did  not  exist. 

Soviet  blo'-  trade  with  the  underdeveloped  nations,  which 
had  plummeted  in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties,  increased 
dramatically  in  the  mid-1950s.  Flaying  no  small  part  was  the  bloc's 
extension  of  credits,  which  totalled  $1.1  billion  between  1953  and 
1957.  10/  In  September  1955  Moscow  ventured  the  first  open  sale 

of  arms  to  a noncomraunist  nation — Egypt — via  Czechoslovakia.  In 
this,  the  Kremlin  was  prompted  by  the  January  1954  treaty  between 
Turkey  and  Iraq  and  Western  diplomatic  activities  leadliig  to  the 
emergence  of  the  Baghdad  Pact.  In  response,  the  Kremlin  sought  to 
obtain  a counter  group  of  Soviet  allies  in  the  Middle  East.  President 
Nasser  of  Egypt,  who  bitterly  oppposed  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  was 
unable  to  obtain  arms  from  the  United  States,  was  an  obvious  choice 
to  receive  bloc  arms.  1}J  The  intermediary  role  played  by  Prague 
was  not  wholly  new;  it  was  Czechoslovakia  that  provided  weapons  to 
Israel  to  support  Israeli  independence  in  the  late  1940s  and  delivered 
arms  to  the  Arbenz  government  in  Guatemala  in  1954.  Shortly  after 
the  agreement  with  Egypt  was  announced,  a sale  of  major  armaments  to 
Syria  by  the  USSR  directly  was  made  known. 

So  began  the  flew  of  Sovi-^t  arms  to  the  nonallgned  states,  which 
was  complemented  by  the  dispatch  of  Soviet  military  advisers  and  train- 
ing of  third  world  military  men  in  Warsaw  treaty  nations.  Through  1977 
the  USSR  and  its  Eastern  European  allies  signed  arms  agreements  valued 
at  approximate' y $28,5  billion  with  at  least  three  dozen  imderdeveloped 
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nations  and  brought  47,000  military  personnel  from  these  countries 
to  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  for  training.  At  the  end  of  1977 
roughly  10,250  WTO  military  advisers  and  technicians  were  in  the 
third  world.  12/ 

Kind  words,  visits,  trade,  aid  and  arms,  though,  were  not 
enough  for  new  nations  intending  to  terminate  quickly  the  vestiges 
of  colonialism  or  facing  crises  of  violence  with  neighbors.  Very 

soon,  Moscow's  new  allies  sought  the  support  of  Soviet  military 
power.  The  USSR's  display  of  long  range  jet  bombers  in  1954-55, 
the  launching  of  Sputnik  I in  October  1957,  and  effusive  Kremlin 
oratory  were  seized  upoii  by  these  nations  as  an  implicit  warning  to 
their  antagonists  and  as  reason  to  expect  strong  Soviet  backing  when 
they  might  face  danger. 

Era  of  False  Pretenses 

Although  things  often  worked  out  fairly  well  for  them,  until 
the  late  1960s  the  USSR's  new  allies  in  the  third  world  did  not  fail 
to  notice  that  in  crises  Moscow  provided  them  scant  support  beyond 
rhetoric.  Crises  over  the  Suez  Canal  (1956),  Jordan  (1957),  Syria 
C1957),  Lebanon  C1958) , the  Congo  (1960  and  1964),  Cuba  (1961)  and 
Laos  (1959-62)  included  small  or  no  exhibition  of  the  Red  Star.  The 
basic  reasons  for  this  probably  included  the  strong  stance  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  most  of  these  incidents,  the  strategic  nuclear  in- 
feriority of  the  USSR  as  compared  with  the  United  States  that  was 
- clearly  apparent  except  for  a time  between  1S57  and  1961,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  Soviet  conventional  military  power  from  places  noncontiguous 
with  the  USSR. 





The  Suez  Crisis 


The  attack  by  Israel,  Britain,  anJ  France  upon  Egypt  in 
October  1956  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  call  for  help  to  the  USSR 
by  one  of  the  Kremlin's  new  associates.  Mohammed  Helkal  has  written 

that  when  Syrian  President  Shukri  al  Kuwatly,  who  went  to  Moscow 
during  the  crisis,  said  to  his  hosts,  'you  must  inter'. '^ne* , Marshal 

Zhukov  "unfolded  a map  in  front  of  him  and  said:  'Mr.  President, 
here  is  the  map,  look  at  it,  how  can  we  Intervene?'"  13/  Of  no 
practical  value  to  Cairo,  Soviet  support  during  the  period  of 
fighting  Included  only  condemnation  of  Egypt's  aggressors  and 
appeals  to  Nehru  and  Sukarno  to  mobilize  the  Bandung  nations  as  a 
political  force  in  the  crisis.  14/  Nor  did  the  USSR  react  in  any 
effective  way  to  the  closing  by  British  and  French  naval  units  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  during  the  conflict. 

Only  after  waiting  until  it  was  clear  that  the  United  States 
would  not  support  military  action  against  Egypt  and  that  Britain, 

France  and  Israel  were  internationally  isolated  did  Moscow  issue,  threats. 

Thus  it  was  a week  after  hostilities  commenced  that  Egypt's  aggressors 

I 

were  told  in  letters  from  Soviet  Premier  Nikolai  Bulganin  that  they 
were  vulnerable  to  "rocket  weapons;"  and  it  was  several  days  after 
all  host  Hit ''es  had  ceased  before  Soviet  "volunteers"  became  available. 
The  Soviet  and  Czech  military  advisers  in  Egypt  meanwhile  had  been 
withdrawn  to  Sudan.  15/ 

These  statements  made  world  headlines  and  were  given  serious 
consideration  ''n  London,  Paris  and  Tel->Aviv,  but  they  did  not  determine 


the  direction  of  events.  What  the  Bulganin  letters  did  was  confirm 


i 
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the  expected  outcome  more  Immediately,  by  creating  enough  additional 
uncertainty  in  London  and  Paris  to  throw  Brltaits  and  France  firmly 


into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  whose  price  for  supporting  them 
vis-a-vis  the  USSR  was  their  termination  of  hostilities  against 
Egypt.  16/  Moscow  offered  no  response  to  the  military  alert  then 
declared  by  the  Eisenhower  administration,  in  which  SAC  aircraft  were 
deployed  to  forward  bases  and  aircraft  carriers  bearing  nuclear 
bombers  were  moved  toward  closer  striking  range  of  the  USSR. 

Notwithstanding  its  actual  behavior  and  limited  role  in 
determining  the  outcome  of  the  crisis,  the  Kremlin  was  willing  to 


take  credit  as  Egypt's  protector  and  savior  and  its  stock  did  rise 
enormously  among  Arab  peoples.  President  Nasser  and  other  Arab  leaders 
who  knew  what  had  happened  more  precisely  were  less  elated;  they 
understood  clearly  that  the  decisive  element  behind  Egypt's  rescue 
was  the  Eisenhower  administration's  strong  opposition  to  its  two  NATO 
allies  and  Israel.  At  a later  date  Nasser  himself  Implied  clearly 
that  Egypt  was  more  in  debt  to  Washington  than  to  Moscow;  and  in  1959 
the  Egyptian  President  said  of  the  USSR's  support  during  the  conflict: 
'we  had  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  support  from  any  foreign 


state,  even  the  Soviet  Union'.  17/  Echoing  Patroklos,  great  friend  of 
Achilles,  to  the  triumphal  Hector,  Nasser  might  have  told  Khrushchev: 
Tou  were  behind  the  inevitable  fate  of  colonialism  and  followed  the 
- lead  of  the  United  States,  "in  third' place,  only  at  the  death."  1^/ 
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The  Syrian  Crisis 

Less  than  one  year  later  the  Syrian  crisis  erupted.  In  August 
1957  the  United  States  was  accused  of  fomenting  a coup  against  the 
Soviet-leaning  government  in  Damascus  and  three  U.S.  embassy  personnel  were 
expelled.  The  Eisenhower  administration  then  supported  a series  of 
actions  that  appeared  designed  to  brinj,  this  result  about  by  another 
route.  Including  the  massing  of  Turkish  troops  along  the  Syrian 
border,  a show  of  force  by  the  Sixth  Fleet,  and  highly  publicized 
airlifts  of  arms  to  U.S.  allies  in  the  Middle  East.  The  crisis  weirt 
through  several  phases  and  finally  ended  in  late  October.  19/ 

There  had  been  no  Soviet  military  response  to  the  spring  crisis 
in  Jordan  when  allies  of  President  Nasser  in  Amman  had  attempted  to 
overthrow  King  Hussein.  Moscow's  support  now  of  Damascus  represented 
the  first  Instance  of  Soviet  political-military  support  of  a third 
world  nation.  In  late  September  the  cruiser  Zhdanov  and  destroyer 
Svobodln  visited  the  Syrian  port  city  of  Latakia  for  ten  days  and 
in  October  exercises  were  staged  by  the  Black  Sea  Fleet.  As  with 
the  Suez  crisis,  though,  the  timing  of  these  actions  indicated  Moscow's 
openness  to  taking  advantage  of  a situation  much  more  than  Soviet 
willingness  to  undertake  risks  on  behalf  of  an  ally,  notwithstanding 
Syria's  having  on  its  own  volition  moved  closer  to  alliance  with  the 
USSR  than  an  ’ other  nation  in  the  absence  of  ^ ^r  since  the  founding 
of  the  Soviet  state.  20/ 

Major  elements  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  appeared  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  in  late  August  and  the  U.S.  airlift  and  Turkish  military 
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activities  were  inaugurated  in  early  September.  To  these  the  Kremlin 
responded  on  September  10  in  the  form  of  a letter  signed  by  Premier 
Bulganin  to  Turkish  Premier  Adnan  Menderes.  Moscow  cautioned  that  in 
the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Turkey  and  Syria, 

'...the  danger  of  violation  of  the  peace  would  not  be  limited 
to  that  area  alone*.  Turkey  was  risking  'great  calamities',  the 
Kremlin  announced.  The  letter  asked,  moreover,  'hov;  the  Turks  would 
feel  if  foreign  troops  were  being  concentrated  on  their  borders'.  21/ 
Soviet  troops  v/ere  not  concentrated  on  Turkey's  borders,  however, 
and  the  two  Soviet  warships  that  were  to  visit  Syria  arrived  only  on 
September  21,  after  lazily  visiting  the  Yugoslav  port  of  Split; 
hence  the  minimal  attention  paid  by  Turkey  to  Moscow’s  threats  may 
be  better  understood.  22/  Moreover,  in  the  interim,  between  the 
U.S.  and  Turkish  military  actions  and  the  Soviet  arrival  at  Latakia, 

King  Saud  of  Sat.dl  Arabia  had  undertaken  to  mediate  the  crisis. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  September  Saud  was  reported  to  have 
sent  a message  to  President  Eisenhower  calling  for  U.S.  moderation 
and  Jordan  had  announced  an  attitude  of  non-involvement,  declaring 
Syria 'in depedent  and  entitled  to  do  what  she  likes  in  her  own  Interests' 
By  the  end  of  September  the  likelihood  of  violence  being 
directed  at  Syria  appeared  exceedingly  smTill.  On  October  A,  though, 
the  USSR  launched  Sputnik  1.  This  event,  a cause  of  consternation  in  the 
West,  was  greeted  with  jubilation  by  Soviet  allies,  particularly 
at  th5s  point,  those  in  the  Arab  world.  Realizing  the  propaganda 
potential  and  the  fact  that  by  this  time  the  risk  of  war  was  near  zero. 
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Moscow  suddenly  reopened  the  Syrian  situation.  In  an  interview  given 
on  October  9 to  James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times.  Chaiinnan  Khrushchev 

threatened  that  Turkey  ’would  not  last  a day’  in  the  event  of  wir; 
to  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  responded  immediately  that  the 
USSR  ’should  be  under  no  illusion  that  the  United  States  ...  takes 
lightly  its  obligations  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. . . *.24/  Going 
further  several  days  later,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  related  that 
in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  Turkey  the  United  States  would  not  conduct 
a ’purely  defensive  operation’  and  the  USSR  would  not  be  treated  as 
a privileged  sanctuary’.  Though  further  Arab  Vaidos  were  sought 

by  rhetoric  and  military  exercises  carried  out  by  forces  in  the  Trans- 
Caucasus  and  the  Black  Sea  Fleet — but  which  were  probably  scheduled 
long  before— neither  Khrushchev  nor  any  other  Soviet  Politburo  member 
made  a further  statement  of  note.  When  Arab  appreciation  was  thoroughly 
milked,  Khrushchev  ended  the  crisis  by  making  an  unexpected  grand 
appearance  at  a Turkish  embassy  reception  in  Moscow.  All  told,  the 
Syrian  imbroglio  gave  the  USSR  an  opportunity,  as  observed  elsewhere, 

"to  leap  to  Syria's  defence,  to  reiterate  their  claim  to  a voice  in 
Middle  Eastern  affairs,  and  to  denounce  the  ’interventionist  fever 
of  American  Imperialiam' ."  Throughout  the  crisis  Soviet  statements 

.and  military  activities  were  timed  to  gain  the  maximum  propaganda 
advantage  at  the  least  risk. 

Lebanon  and  Jordan,  1958 

When  the  United  States  placed  15^000  soldiers  and  Marines  in 
Lebanon,  and  Britain  2,000  troops  in  Jordan  in  July  1958,  the  Kremlin  quickly 
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recognized  Washington’s  seriousness  and,  well  aware  of  U.S.  strategic  power 
and  conventional  military  capabilities  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  took 
pains  not  to  act  provocatively.  President  Nasser,  who  had  been  visiting 
Yugoslavia,  went  to  Moscow  on  this  occasion,  where  Khrushchev,  upon 
being  pressed,  responded:  'we  are  not  ready  for  a confrontation. 

We  are  not  ready  for  World  War  III'.  Khrushchev  probably  had  in  mind 
the  worldwide  U.S.  military  alert  and,  in  particular,  the  U.S. 

Strategic  Air  Command.  Hence  the  Soviet  leader  refused  to  issue  an 
ultimatum  and  told  Nasser  he  would  go  only  so  far  as  to  announce 
maneuvers  on  the  Bulgarian -Turkish  frontier,  adding  the  counsel: 

'don't  depend  on  anything  more  than  that'.  27/ 

Notwithstanding  consequent  harsh  Soviet  rhetoric  directed  at 
the  United  States,  Moscow  was  extremely  careful  not  to  do  anything 
chat  would  lead  Washington  to  seriously  believe  vhe  USSR  would 
intervene  militarily  or  take  any  other  forceful  action.  The  Soviet: 
maneuvers,  which  included  joint  Soviet -Bulgarian  cperations.  Red  Army 
and  air  activities  in  the  Turkestan  and  Trans-Caucasian  military 
districts  and  Black  Sea  Fleet  exercises,  were  perceived  clearly  in 
Washington  as  a sop  to  Moscow's  Arab  allies  and  were  ignored.  In 
response  to  a letter  from  Khrushchev  which,  rather  than  threat enijng 
the  United  States,  referred  to  the  situation  as  'extremely  dangerous' 
and  fraught  with  'unpredictable  consequences' , President  Eisenhower 
replied  that  he  was  'not  aware  of  any  factual  basis  for  your  extravagantly 
-expressed  fear. . « *. 28/  Both  Moscow  and  Washington  understood  Soviet 
military  activity  during  the  crisis  as  nothing  more  than  theater. 
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Earlier,  in  May  and  June  1958,  when  tension  had  again  begun  to  rise 
in  the  Middle  East,  Moscow  had  threatened  to  dispatch  "volunteers'"  if 
the  United  States  and  Britain  acted  as  they  did,  and  in  previous  months 
Khrushchev  had  made  frequent  mention  about  Soviet  strategic  weapons 
development!  and  capabilities.  29/  The  USSR's  friends  in  the  Arab 
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world  had  been  impressed  by  Soviet  beha,vjor  during  the  Syrian  crisis 
and  had  begun  to  place  stock  in  Moscow’s  ability  and  willingness  to 
militarily  intervene  on  their  behalf.  Events  like  the  launch  of 
Sputnik  III,  which  weighed  over  two  tons,  on  May  15,  the  day  after  the 

United  States  announced  a temporary  doubling  in  the  size  of  its 
Marine  force  in  the  Mediterranean,  could  not  have  but  given  heart 
to  these  allies.  When,  coincidentally,  Soviet  naval  units  had  moved 
westward  through  the  Baltic  in  June  while  U.S.  and  British  naval 
units  were  showing  their  flags  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  the 
Egyptian  news  media  presented  the  Soviet  action  as  one  'to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power'  — that  is,  as  an  effective  counter  to  the 
Western  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  Actually,  the  Soviet 
naval  action  was  related  to  a Northern  Fleet  exercise.  30/ 

The  July  coup  in  Iraq  against  King  Faisal,  which  prompted  the 
U.S.  and  British  Interveptlons,  was  warmly  received  by  Arab  nationalists 
and  raised  great  hopes  that  similar  political  changes  were  close  at 
hand  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan.  The  U.S.  and  British  landings  had  a sobering 
effect  upon  :’resident  Nasser  and  others  in  the  Middle  East  sharing  his 
views.  Moscow's  self-stated  inability  to  prevent  these  actions  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  and  once  again  forced  recognition  of  the  reality  of 
U.S.  global  military  power.  31/ 
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The  Congo,  Laos  and  Indonesia 

Thereafter  relations  between  Egypt  and  the  USSR  deteriorated  markedly 
and  the  scene  of  the  cold  war  shifted  to  Africa  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Premier  Patrice  Lumumba  was  Moscow's  chosen  instrument  when  the  Congo  crisis 
broke  out  in  July  1960  consequent  to  the  mutiny  by  the  Force  Publique 
against  its  Belgian  officer  corps  and  the  secession  of  the  mineral 
rich  provinces  of  Katanga  and  Kasai.  The  Kremlin's  provision  of 
several  dozen  Ilyushins  (and  perhaps  100  trucks  and  200  technicians) 
to  Lumumba  represented  the  first  Soviet  use  of  transport  aircraft 
outside  the  bloc  area  in  a crisis.  32/ 


Moscow  ran  no  risk  in  this  action  which  was  carried  out  under 
the  guise  of  international  aid  to  the  beleaguered  Congo.  Many  other 
nations,  incl.uding  the  United  States,  also  provided  military  support 
to  hold  that  newly  independent  country  together.  The  Soviet  hand, 
though,  was  thin.  When  Lumumba  was  ousted  from  power  in  September  1960 
and  the  United  Nations  Command  closed  the  Leopoldville  airport  to  prevent 
the  Soviet  aircraft  from  flying  troops  loyal  to  Lumumba  back  to  the 
capital,  Moscow  was  helpless  to  do  anything  of  consequence  to  support 
its  client.  At  this  time  Lumumba  demanded  in  anguish  that  UN 
forces  leave  the  Congo  and  threatened  that  otherwise  'Soviet  forces 
will  ...brutally  expel  the  UN  from  our  Republic’*  21/  The  deposed 
premier  also  called  upon  the  USSR  to  intervene  decisively  against  his 
internal  opponents  and  the  secessionist  provinces.  Moscow,  for  its 
part,  completely  ignored  these  appeals.  In  December  1960  after  Lumumba 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  Congo,  United  Nations  units  again  acted  to 
prevent  the  Il’-tshlns  from  flying  supplies  to  the  Lumuabist  forces  in 
the  Stanleyville  area. 


bolder,  but  not  risky,  was  the  air  transport  of  arms  to  Laos 
that  began  in  December  1960  and  continued  with  stops  and  starts  into 
the  latter  half  of  1962,  first  to  the  Kong  Le-Souvanna  Phoiuna  government 
and  then  tc  the  Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  In  Laos.  Not- 
withstanding a strong  Kremlin  concern  to  restrict  Peking's  influence 
in  Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  Soviet  interest  in  weakening  U.S.  influence 
in  the  third  world,  Moscow's  behavior  in  this  instance  did  not  evidence 
willingness  to  raise  the  stakes  and  risk  deeper  involvement.  In 
initiating  the  use  of  Soviet  transport  aircraft,  pain  was  taken  to 
relate  that  "whereas  two  or  three  months  ago  the  U.S.  government  made 
some  effort  to  camouflage  its. . .actions  in  Laos,  the  United  Staten... 
has  recently  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a party  to  military 
operations. . .against. . .the  government  of  Laos."  34/  After  the  Kennedy 
administration  threatened  military  intervention  in  Laos  in  April  1961, 
the  USSR  supported  the  establishment  of  a cease-fire.  And  when  5,000 
U.S.  soldiers  and  Marines  and  an  accompanying  aircraft  carrier  task  force 
were  sent  to  Thailand  In  spring-early  summer  1962,  the  only  hope 
Khrushchev  r-juld  offer  to  Hanoi  and  the  Pathet  Lao  was  that  "the 
Americans  may  fight  fifteen  years  if  they  want  to,  but  it  will  not  help." 

Also  in  1962  Soviet  military  men  were  active  in  Indonesia, 
supporting  President  Sukarno's  campaign  to  wrest  control  of  West  Irian 
(Dutch  West  New  Guinea)  from  the  Netherlands.  As  a leader  of  the  new 
bloc  of  nonuligned  nations,  Sukarno  had  been  assiduously 
cultivated  by  the  USSR  following  Moscow's  shift  in  policy  toward  the 
third  world  after  Stalin's  death.  High  level  Soviet  official  visits. 
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trade,  aid  and  armaments  were  lavished  on  Djakarta;  nor  did  the  Kremlin 
back  away  af*-er  a major  rebellion  centered  in  West  Sumatra  broke  out 
in  1158.  Sukarno’s  ca-cp-sipn  .\ga^nst  the  insurgency  was  aided  heavily 
in  the  fiold  by  S<(vie:  arm.;  deliveries  that  included  fighter  and  bomber 
aircraft  a?,  well  Hj  an  assort.v;nt  ';f  naval  vessels.  Providing  political 
support  i.  naval  visit  by  warship-'  from  the  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet, 

further  econorjic  aid  and,  in  January  a visit  by  Nikita  Khrushchev 

himself.  2^/ 

I'.osc'w  felt  sfong  reason  to  s.:ppc.rt  '•nd:;a=:>l?  J.i  the  "confrontation" 
over  -vei-r  Jf'ir.n  in  l!36?-62.  In  early  l^tv  Sn'aarno  adopted  a "two 
camp*'  image  nf  intami.tional  .'<»*■  ions . Among  the  "newly  emerging 
forces"  were  Inaonesia  and  the  other  inderdeveloped  lands  as  well  as 
the  socialist  nations;  oppesing  thalr  interests  were  the  "old  established 
forces" — that  is,  the  Wesf . 37/  Svkarno  alao  gave  strong  support  to  the 
Indonesian  Communist  Party  (PKI) . When  Moscow  reamed  that 
Indonesia  might  be  defeated  in  the  conflict  with  the  Dutch  after  violence 
had  begun,  the  Kremlin, we  are  told  by  Khrushchev,  allowed  Sukarno  the 
seirvices  of  Soviet  pilots  and  submarine  officers.  38/  However, 
the  Kremlin  knew  that  the  United  States  did  not  support  the  Hague  on 
this  m:?.tter'.  Rather  the  opposite.  Washington  was,  itself,  then  attempting 
to  court  Sukar  -o  to  slow,  if  not  reverse, his  alignment  with  the  East 
and  waf  leading  a virtual  campaign  to  press  the  Dutch  to  capitulate.  39/ 

Nevertheless,  the  Kremlin  sought  to  keep  its  military  Involvement 
secret;  the  objective,  it  would  seem,  was  not  to  present  the  Hague  with 
the  visible  threat  of  Soviet  military  power,  but  to  bolster  Sukarno’s 
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forces  so  they  might  be  more  effective  and  to  reinforce  Indonesian 


political  confidence.  The  Soviets  probably  were  concerned  not 


to  cause  Washington  to  view  the  situation  as  one  of  East-West 


confrontation,  thereby  compelling  the  Kennedy  administration  to  reverse 


direction  and  back  the  Dutch.  Looking  past  a possibly  reinforced 


Soviet  position  in  Djakarta,  the  Kremlin  had  better  reason  to  worry 


about  escalation  and  exposure  of  its  weak  military  position  in  Southeast 


Asia;  hence  Moscow’s  concern  when  the  Indonesians  leaked  word  of  their 


assistance  to  the  United  States.  40/ 


Between  these  involvements  in  Laos  end  Indonesia  and  the  1967 


Middle  East  war,  Soviet  armed  forces  were  not  turned  to  as  an  instrument 


for  supporting  noncommunist  governments  or  national  liberation  movements, 


even  to  the  small  extent  as  had  occurred  between  1956  and  1962.  One 


apparently  small  exception  was  a brief  and  minor  Soviet  airlift  of 


small  arms  to  Congolese  insurgents  in  December  1964.  These  flights 


were  reportedly  made  from  Algeria  and  Egypt  to  the  Sudan,  from  where 


the  rebels  operated  after  they  were  driven  out  of  Stanleyville.  41/ 


When  this  minimal  effort  quickly  proved  futile,  it  was  terminated  rather 


than  expanded  upon. 


Forward  Deployment  and  Challenge 


Brief  surreys  into  the  Mediterranean  by  small  task  groups  of  Soviet 


surface  combatants  were  made  in  the  mid-1950s,  and  in  1958  Soviet 


submarines  began  to  use  a support  facility  in  Vlone,  Albania.  This 


regular  access  to  a Mediterranean  port  was  lost,  however,  in  1961  as 
a casualty  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  rift.  Also  at  this  tine,  the  small 
surface  combatant  presence  which  had  been  slowly  Increasing  became 
erratic.  A continuous  naval  presence  In  the  Mediterranean  was  Initiated 
in  1964.  and  by  1966  the  USSR  maintained  there  an  average  dally  presence 
of  12  ships.  42/  These  vessels  were  also  i.,uch  more  capable  than  Soviet 
warships  deployed  in  earlier  years,  both  in  ship-to-ship  and  ship-to- 
air  combat . Less  visible  wat;  the  development  In  these  years  of  a Soviet 
naval  Infantry  and  airborne  capability. 

Russia  has  always  been  a great  land  power;  less  well  known,  for 
t'^e  last  several  hundred  years  it  has  4lso  maintained  one  of  the  world's 
largest  navies.  After  the  Second  World  War  Stalin  continued  to  support 
a diffuse  naval  construction  program  allowing  large  balanced  fleets 
including  heavy  and  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines  and,  in  the 
future,  aircraft  carriers.  ^3/  When  Stalin  died  this  program  vas  in  mid'=-stream; 
for  example,  the  carriers  that  were  to  be  built  had  not  yet  been  laid 
down.  Nikita  Khrushchev  then  reversed  course  dramatically,  firing 
Navy  Commander- In-Chlef  Admiral  N.G.  Kuznetsov  and  scrapping  or  delaying 
plans  for  the  procurement  of  major  classes  of  surface  warships  and 
submarines  designed  for  defense  against  conventional  naval  attack  and 
invasion  of  the  USSR.  Said  Khrushchev  later;  "Gone  were  the  days 
when  the  heavy  cruiser  and  the  battleship  were  the  backbone  of  a navy. 

It  still  made  a beautiful  picture  when  the  crew  lined  up  .smartly  at  attention 
on  the  deck  of  a cruiser  to  receive  an  admiral  or  call  on  a friendly  foreign 
port.  But  such  ceremonies  were  now  just  an  elegant  luxury....  So  we 
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relegated  our  surface  fleet  to  an  auxiliary  function,  primarily  for 
coastal  defense.'.'  4A/ 

Believing  the  principal  threat  to  the  USSR  was  surprise  nuclear 
attack  and  constrained  by  other  budgetary  demands,  Khrushchev  and 
his  new  navy  chief,  Admiral  S.G.  Gorshkov,  oversaw  a revamped  construction 
program  that  focussed  heavily  on  nuclear-propelled^  missile-armed 
submarines  and  light  surface  warships,  and  land-based  naval  aviation. 

The  forward  deployment  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  which  was  decided  upon 
in  principle  by  the  early  1960s,  was  prompted  by  the  increased 
range  of  U.S.  carrier-borne  aircraft  and  the  U.S.  deployment  of  ballistic 
missile  submarines  (SSBNs) , Concern  about  U.S.  submarine  development 
also  led  to  the  Moskva-class  helicopter-carrier  program  being  put  back 

on  track.  In  the  early  1960s,  Admiral  Gorshkov  was  successful 
in  selling  the  thesis  that  a much  larger  surface  navy  was  after  all 
necessary  to  counter  the  threat  presented  by  seaborne  U.S.  nuclear 
strike  forces.  Thus  when  the  USSR  did  begin  to  deploy  its  navy 
forward  in  the  mid-1960s  those  forces  proved  increasingly  modem  and 
well-equipped  for  their  essential  mission  of  supporting  deterrence 
and  defense  against  U.S.  nuclear  attack.  45/ 

Also  significant  in  the  early  1960s, the  USSR  reconstituted  a 
naval  infantry  force.  Along  with  the  other  changes  wrought  by  Khrushchev 
in  the  mld-19508  was  the  disbanding  of  the  navy's  amphibious  landing  units 
(comparable  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps)  and  the  virtual  writing  off  of  a 
role  for  8eaba...ed  ground  forces  in  a future  conflict.  As  written  elsewhere. 
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many  factors  would  explain  the  revision  a decade 
later,  including  "the  personal  intervention  of  Admiral  Gorshkov 
(himself  an  amphibious  commander  during  World  War  II) , a low-keyed 
revolt  of  the  admirals  against  the  downgrading  of  the  Soviet  navy's 
role  in  amphibious  warfare,  linkage  between  the  naval  infantry  and 
Sino-Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pa''.t  relation'?,  a Soviet  trend  toward  strategic 
flexibility,  changed  Soviet  vi^^ws  on  the  utility  of  amphibious 
operations  in  the  nuclear  era,  and  Soviet  ambitions  in  the  Third 
World."  W 

The  Soviet  naval  Infantr”  uumbered  about  6000  men  in  the 
mid-1960s  and  grew  to  12,000  troops  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  47/ 

In  the  late  1970s,  regimental  units  and  amphibious  lift  ships  were 
assigned  to  each  of  the  USSR's  four  fleets  (two  regiments  were  serving 
with  the  Pacific  fleet.)  These  elenents  have  participated  in  regular  Soviet 
naval  exercises  and,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  deployed  otherwise 
outside  of  home  waters.  Their  principal  shortcoming  in  carrying  out 
distant  operations  has  always  been  a lack  of  accompanying  air  support  . 

(The  Moskva-  and  Kiev-class  carriers  have  been  equipped  essentially 
for  anti-submarine  warfare,  not  air  interception  or  ground  attack.) 

Soviet  airborne  forces,  always  a part  of  the  Red  Army,  were 
maintained  ir  size  during  Stalin's  rule  and  did  not  experience  the 
trauma  suffered  by  the  navy  during  the  Khrushchev  years;  although  the 
USSR's  military  airlift  capability  remained  limited  through  the  1950s. 
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The  introduction  into  the  air  force  inventory  of  the  /H-12  medium 
transport  in  the  early  1960s  and  then,  more  importantly,  AN-22 
heavy  lift  aircraft  beginning  about  1967  represented  major  Increases 
in  Moscow's  ability  to  bring  ground  forces  as  well  as  large 
amounts  of  military  materiel  to  bear  rapidly  at  a distance.  48/ 

Also  observed  during  these  years  were  a greater  emphasis  on  airborne 
operations  in  Soviet  exercises  and  procurement  of  new  models  of  air 
mobile  artillery,  armored  vehicles,  anti-tank,  and  other  weapons.  49/ 
Again,  though,  the  lack  of  tactical  air  support  in  noncontiguous  areas 
remained  a severe  military  deficiency  where  airborT\e  units  or  trans- 
port aircraft  could  expect  violent  resistance  to  their  landing  or 
operations. 

In  many  instances,  however,  Moscow  could  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  likelihood  of  Soviet  armed  forces  units  being  fired  upon, 
even  in  otherwise  conflictive  situations,  was  small  or  non-existent 
insofar  as:  friendly  territory  could  be  overflown  and  landing  areas 
were  secure;  or  antagonists  did  not  want  to  so  antagonize  the  USSR, 
considering  its  nuclear  forces,  ability  to  interdict  shipping,  and 
the  possibility  of  Soviet  arrangement  for  at  least  the  temporary 
forward  deployment  of  fighter  aircraft.  When  only  equipment  was 
being  airlifted,  the  risk  of  violent  counteraction  could  be  greatly 
discounted.  Real  danger  to  Soviet  military  men  was  to  be  expected 
only  when  they  might  be  ordered  to  take  part  in  actual  military  opera- 
tions. 
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Also  in  the  1960s,  Soviet  military  thinkers  began  to  question 
the  doctrine  that  any  violent  conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
USSR  would  inevitably  escalate  into  a strategic  nuclear  war.  "Ob- 
viously," Colonel  General  N.A.  Lomov  wrote  in  mid-decade,  "the  proba- 
bility of  the  development  of  limited  war  into  world  nuclear  war,  in 
the  event  of  the  Involvement  in  local  conflicts  of  nuclear  powers,  is 
always  great  and,  under  certain  conditions,  it  may  become  inevitable" 
(Italics  added).  50/  An  important  implication  of  this  perspective,  of 
course,  was  that  there  were  circumstances  in  which  escalation  to  world 
war  was  not  inevitable.  A similar  inference  could  be  derived  from 
Marshal  Zakharov's  perspective,  related  in  1968,  that  'escalation  is 
more  likely  with  the  participation  in  the  local  war  of  states  having 
nuclear  weapons,  and  especially  when  the  vitally  important  interests 
of  these  states  are  enfringed  upon  in  such  a war' . 51/ 

Most  important  perhaps  was  the  1968  edition  of  Soviet  Military 
Strategy  by  Marshal  V.  D.  Sokolovsky.  Unlike  its  two  preceding 
editions,  published  in  1962  and  1963,  the  last  edition  of  this  impor- 
tant volume  said  that  the  "USSR  will  render,  when  it  is  necessary, 
military  support  ...  to  people  [third  world  natlonsj  subject  to 
imperialist  aggression."  52/  Clearly  the  marshal  and  his  colleagues 
were  not  welcoming  an  opportunity  for  nuclear  conflict ; nor  could 
the  new  refe- ence  have  been  meant  to  refer  only  to  Soviet  military 
assistance,  which  had  been  given  to  third  world  nations  for  more  than 
a half  decade  before  this  volume's  first  publication.  It  can  be 
concluded  that  even  if  nuclear  war  may  have  continued  to  be  considered 
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"inevitable"  if  the  U.S.  and  USSR  became  violently  engaged  .In  a third 
world  conflict,  it  was  also  the  view,  now,  that  there  was  a great  deal 


the  superpowers  could  do  in  the  way  of  providing  military  support  to 
allies  without  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  necessarily  having 
to  become  engaged  in  combat  operations  vis-a-vis  each  other.  53/  Surely 
the  theoretical  risks  were  even  less  where  it  might  be  calculated 


that  the  United  States  would  not  similarly  respond  to  a conventional 

Soviet  military  intervention.  The  breakout  from  the  conceptualization 
that  there  was  no  range  of  decision  but  only  a dichotomous  choice 
between  capitulation  and  nuclear  war  allowed  a Soviet  form  of  flexible 
response  to  developments  in  the  third  world. 

These  changes  in  capabilities,  deployment,  and  evolution  in 
thinking  about  conflict  between  the  superpowers  formed  a more  conducive 
environment  to  Soviet  military  involvement  ia  foreign  conflicts  than 
had  existed  in  the  past.  The  June  War  marked  a major  change  in  Soviet 
willingness  to  use  armed  forces  to  support  third  world  nations.  Mos- 
cow’s strong  relationship  with  Egypt,  Syria  and  other  Arab  nations  and 
Israel’s  preemptive  attack  beginning  the  1967  war  brought  the  Kremlin 
over  a hurdle;  afterwards  the  USSR  proceeded  to  use  military  power  to 
influence  events  on  the  African  Horn  and  in  tlie  Persian  Gulf  and  then 
In  South  Asia  and  West  Africa. 

The  June  War 

Between  early  May  1967  and  the  end  of  the  1967  war  In  the  Middle 
East  on  June  10,  the  number  of  Soviet  surface  combatants  In  the  Mediterranean 
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Increased  from  three  to  thlrfcecai  and  the  overall  number  of  Red  Star 
naval  vessels  rose  to  approxiiTiately  40  ships.  During  the  conflict 
Soviet  warships,  for  the  first  time  in  a crisis  situation,  took  up 
positions  extremely  close  to  U.S.  carrier  groups, as  they  did  a British 
carrier  force  also  In  the  Mediterranean.  At  one  point  a U.S.  aircraft 
carrier  (America)  task  force  was  also  reportedly  harassed.  And  on  the 
last  day  of  the  war,  when  Israeli  forces  moved  toward  Damascus,  Premier 
Kosygin  warned  over  the  Hot  Line  that  if  the  Israelis  continued  to 
advance,  the  Soviet  Union  would  take  'necessary  actions.  Including 
military'.  54/ 

If  Soviet  behavior  was  generally  circumspect  and  restrained 
in  light  of  the  enormous  disaster  that  befell  the  Arab  side  in  the 
June  War,  these  actions  nevertheless  Indicated  that  the  USSR  was 
willing  to  make  a serious  combat  deployment  during  a crisis  somewhat 
distant  from  the  USSR  and  to  counter  a major  U.S.  military  presence. 

What  Moscow  might  hzive  done  if  the  Israelis  had  actually  moved  on 
Damascus  will  never  be  known.  However,  Insofar  as  the  men 
in  the  Kremlin  in  1967  appeared  less  inclined  to  bluffing  and 
had  then  available  a greater  capability  to  project  conventional 
military  power  than  did  Khrushchev,  in  this  event  Moscow  might  well 
have  done  something  seriously  more  toartlal.  In  contrast  to  President 
Eisenhower's  virtual  dismissal  of  Soviet  threats  dviring  the  Suez 
crisis,  Premier  Kosygin's  message  was  viewed  with  gravity  by  the 
Johnson  administration,  which  believed  that  Soviet  airborne  units 
would  have  intervened  if  the  Israelis  had  continued  toward  Damascus.  55/ 
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Nevertheless,  the  general  view  In  the  immediate  aftermath  of 
this  conflict  was  that  the  value  of  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  was  much 
greater  than  the  value  of  Soviet  aid  to  the  Arab  side.  After  all,  the 
United  States  placed  on  increased  alert  or  redeployed  during  the  June 
War  three  aircraft  carrier  task  groups  and  a marine  battalion  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  several  army  and  air  force  units  in  Europe. 

And  once  the  conflict  had  begun,  Washington  provided  firm  diplomatic 
support  to  Israel  and  substantial  armaments.  While  President  Nasser 
found  it  expedient  to  b-lame  the  Arab  defeat  on  the  United  States'  support 
of  Israel,  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  U.S.  aircraft  took  part  in 
the  initial  air  strikes,  it  was  more  widely  observed  that  Moscow 
did  not  have  the  ability  to  prevent  or,  in  any  case,  permitted  its 
clients  to  suffer  luajor  losses  of  territory  and  an  overwhelming 
political  disaster.  This  image  did  not  endure,  however. 

The  USSR  followed  up  its  actions  in  the  1967  war  by  not 
immediately  withdrawing  the  forces  it  had  surged  into  the  Mediterranean, 
by  otherwise  increasing  the  size  of  its  permanent  naval  deployment 
in  these  waters,  by  sending  a squadron  of  TU-16  bombers  to  Egypt  on 
a visit,  by  sending  several  thousand  Soviet  advisers  to  recreate  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  armed  forces^  *nd  by  providing  Egypt  and  Syria  a 


massive  resupply  of  arms.  By  early  July  Soviet  AN-12  aircraft  had 
made  approximately  350  flights  to  the  Middle  East.  Even  more  important, 
the  Kremlin  continued  to  intervene  militarily  on  behalf  of  these  allies. 


Thus  in  July  1967  Soviet  warships  began  a aeries  of  visits 
to  Egypt's  port  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Port  Said,  seemingly  to 
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deter  continuing  Israeli  attacks  In  these  areas;  and  in  October, 
when  an  Egyptian  Soviet-supplied  Komar-class  pat;-ol  >^oat  sank  the 
Israeli  destroyer  Eilat , Soviet  ships  paid  an  immediate  visit  to  Port 
Said  as  a demonstration  of  support  for  Egypt  and  to  influence  Israeli 
retaliatory  action.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  navy  established  a virtually 
permanent  presence  in  Egyptian  waters. 

Particularly  important  about  the  sinking  of  the  Eilat . this 
action  was  perceived  by  many  as  a dramatic  demonstration  of  the 
capabilities  of  Soviet  warships  and  military  technology.  The  U.S. 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean  area  lost  something  of  its  impact  as 
questions  arose  about  the  vulnerability  of  Sixth.  Fleet  carriers 
and  other  U.S.  surface  warships  to  missile-equipped  Soviet  cruisers 
and  destroyers.  Moscow  moved  to  raise  its  prestige  even  higher  in 
December  by  again  sending  a squadron  of  TU-16  bombers  on  a visit  to 
Eg>'pt,  these  aircraft  overflying  Cairo  e,\d  carrying  out  live  bombing 
demonstrations  from  bases  in  Lvncor  and  Aswan.  56/ 

Of  further  aid  to  the  liaage  of  ascending  Soviet  military 
power  in  the  region  was  the  establishnent  in  Egypt  of  extensive 
shore  facilities  for  the  replenishment  and  repair  of  Soviet  ships 
and  submarines,  and  the  basing  of  patrol  a d reconnaissance  aircraft. 
In  extending  this  support.  President-  Nasser  of  Egypt  is  reported  to 
have 

come  to  the  conclusion  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  non-aligned  world 
for  Russia’s  naval  presence  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  be  strengthened.  He  had  hoped  that  some 
sort  of  parity  might  be  reached  between  the 
Soviet  fleet  and  the  American  Sixth  fleet. 


By  this  means  the  Mediterranean  would  cease 
to  be  an  American  lake,  and  if,  bearing  In 
mind  the  claim  once  made  by  Minister 

of  Israel  Levl3  Eshkol  that  the  American  navy 
in  the  Mediterranean  was  Israel's  strategic 
reserve,  Egypt  and  other  Arab  govennments  tried 
at  a later  date  to  urge  a reduction  in  America's 
naval  strength  there,  they  would  have  some 
cards  in  their  hands.  Balanced  reductions 
by  both  super-powers  would  have  some  attraction 
for  the  Americans,  whereas  as  long  as  they 
enjoyed  a virtual  monopoly  there  was  no 
Inducement  for  them  to  cut  down.  57/ 


These  developments  aided  the  growth  of  a new  perspective,  decidedly 
less  generous  to  the  U.S.  military  presence  and  more  favorable  to  the 
image  of  Soviet  power  in  the  region.  American  military  dominance  in 
future  conflict  situations  no  longer  was  taken  for  granted.  Instead, 
the  question  was  asked  whether  U.S.  forces  could  defend  themselves 
in  a conflict,  much  less  provide  adequate  support  to  allies  and 
friends  as  in  the  past . The  image  of  a "balance"  of  power  between 
American  and  Sovit  t forces  developed.  Misleading  as  the  term 
"balance"  may  be  as  regards  the  missions  of  the  two  forces,  and 
questionable  as  it  may  have  been  in  any  case,  the  thought  nevertheless 
persisted  among  U.S.,  Soviet,  and  Middle  Eastern  decisionmakers, 
and  was  of  consequence, 

Egypt,  Syria  and  other  Soviet  friends  were  delighted  with 
this  new  image  of  Soviet  power;  they  themselves  helped  to  cultivate 
It  by  replaying  the  theme  that  Soviet  military  forces  were  a 
"deterrent"  to  aggressive  U.S.  behavior  and  that  a "balance"  did, 
in  fact,  exist.  For  example,  two  days  after  the  coup  in  Libya  in 
1969,  Tripoli  *-idlo  announced  that  what  was  otherwise  regarded  as  a 
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coincidental  nearby  Soviet  naval  presence  had  deterred  British 
intervention  on  behalf  of  the  deposed  regime.  58/  There  is  also  no 
question  that  Israel  was  concerned  about  this  movement  toward  "bal- 
ances," although  Israelis  did  not  seem  to  doubt  that  U.S.  forces  In  the 
region  were  still  the  stronger.  58/ 


Air  Support  and  the  Defense  of  Egypt 

While  the  Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  Mediterranca.i  was  being 
built  up  further  and  afforded  Egypt  and  Syria  a certain  amount  of 
protection  against  Israel,  Soviet  airmen  became  directly  engaged  in 
fighting  in  North  Yemen.  At  the  Khartoum  Conference  in  A'-gust  1967 
President  Nasser  agreed  to  withdraw  the  Egyptian  servicemen  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  Republicans,  and  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Avabla 
promised  to  curtail  aid  to  the  Royalists.  When  the  fighting  did  net 
end,  the  Republicans  were  lent  in  November  1967  the  assistance  of  a 
number  of  Soviet  combat  aircraft — and  Russian  airmei.  to  fly  these  planes; 
while  armaments  and  other  supplies  were  airlifted  to  Hoveida  by  AN-1?, 
transport  aircraft  that  logged  about  170  flights.  Soviet  military  ad- 
visers were  cent  to  aid  Republican  ground  troops.  60/ 

Similar  Soviet  interventions  seem  to  have  occurred  in  1970-71  in 
Sudan  and  Ceylon  and  in  1973-74  in  Iraq.  ^/  Each  of  these  efforts 
was  directed  at  helping  a government  in  power  suppress  a domestic 
Insurgency.  In  Sudan,  Soviet  tactical  aircraft  and  helicopter  pilots 
and  ground  advisers  were  reported  to  have  taken  an  active  role  against 
non-Arab  separatists;  Soviet-piloted  aircraft  and  helicopters  also  ap- 
pear to  have  been  sent  to  Ceylon  in  support  of  the  Bandaranaike  govern- 
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merit's  suppression  of  a rebellion  by  the  militant  People's  Liberation 
Front;  and  in  Iraq,  Soviet  bomber  and  reconnaissance  aircraft  appeared 
to  aid  the  effort  against  the  Kurdish  minority, 

Most  demonstrative,  though,  was  the  USSR's  willingness  in 
January  1970  to  provide  Egypt  a complete  air  defense  system,  including 
the  services  of  more  than  200  pilots  and  12,000-15,000  missile  crewmen. 

These  personnel  manned  approximately  150  fighter  aircraft  and  some  75-85 
surface-to-air  missile  (SAH)  sites,  and  took  over  complete  control  of  six 
airfields  in  Egypt;  Moscow  Was  prompted  to  do  this  by  the  Egyptian  armed 
forces'  Inability  to  themselves  prevent  deep  penetration  bombing  raids  by 
Israeli  aircraft  and  the  Kremlin's  recognition  that  at  risk  were  the 
political  survival  of  President  Nasser  and  the  Soviet  position  in  Egypt 
and  the  Arab  world  generally.  By  mid-1972  when  President  Sadat  ordered 
the  expulsion  of  Soviet  operators  and  advisers,  their  number  had  risen 
to  21,000.  Supporting  the  emplacement  of  these  air  defense  forces  in 
Egypt  was  an  airlift  of  about  one  hundred  flights  in  the  first  several 
months  of  1970.  63/ 

Soviet  military  men  were  not  sent  to  Egypt  for  show.  Red 
Army  missile  crews  were  almost  certainly  rer-tponslble  for  shooting 
down  a number  of  Israeli  planes,  and  Russian  pilots  were  allowed 
to  engage  Israeli  aircraft.  By  mid-April  1970,  Egypt's  strengthened  defenses 
and,  it  would  seem,  the  fact  that  Russians  rathex:  chan  Egyptians 
had  to  be  fired  upon,  led  Israel  to  Cezmlnate  the  deep  penetration 
' raids.  Thereafter  the  Israeli  air  force  attacked  Egyptian  ground 
targets  only  as  far  as  the  Suez  Canal  battle  area.  A further  effect 
of  the  massive  Soviet  presence  was  greater  confidence  imparted  to 


Egyptian  military  men  who  showed  improved  tactical  abilities.  64/  xhe 
Nixon  administration,  meanwhile,  though  it  perceived  this  Soviet 
action  as  the  first  threat  presented  to  it  by  Moscow,  did  not  back 

up  Israel  in  a way  offsetting  the  USSR's  increased  support  of 

65/ 

Egypt.  To  the  contrary.  In  March,  Washington  had  determined  to  postpone 
the  delivery  of  F-4  Phantom  Jets  to  Israel,  in  part  to  slow  down  the 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East,  but  also  so  as  not  to  further  strengthen 
Egypt’s  dependence  on  the  USSR,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
was  extremely  concerned  about  the  growing  Soviet  military  presence  in 
Egypt  and  its  implication  for  the  utility  of  American  military  power  in 
the  Mediterranean  are;.,  66/ 

Moscow  might  have  backed  off  in  exposing  Soviet  military  men 
to  air  combat  after  a number  of  Russian  piloted  aircraft  were  shot  down 
in  late  July  1970.  The  cease-fire  in  the  Middle  East  in  early  August 

and  then  forward  movwnent  on  Egyptian  territory  of  SAM  sites  left 
this  unclear.  What  Moscow  almost  certainly  did  not  expect,  though, 
was  that  President  Sadat,  who  succeeded  Nasser  upon  the  latter's  death 
in  October  1970,  would  be  less  grateful  for  what  Soviet  military 
men  had  dene  for  Egypt's  defense  than  he  was  in  demanding  that  the 
USSR  provide  the  Egyptian  armed  forces  greater  numbers  of  and 
more  sophisticated  armaments  for  its  own  use.  Rather  than  having 
obtained  a s rong  long-term  alliance  with  Egypt,  Moscow  found  in  July 
1972  that  it  had  merely  satisfied  Cairo's  needs  momentarily. 

The  All  Sabry  affair,  the  communist  attempted  coup  in  Sudan 
in  1971,  and  the  Soviets’  l«avy-handfcd  ctyle  of  dealing  with  the 


Egyptians  in  their  moment  of  need  infuriated  Sadat  and  other  Egyptians 

who  were  concerned  to  maintain  national  pride  and  who  opposed 

Increased  Soviet  Influence  in  the  Arab  world  generally.  Although 

Soviet  warships  were  allowed  continued  access  to  Egyptian  ports  for 

several  years  thereafter,  in  1972  Cairo  took  over  those  facilities 

at  Mersa  Matruh  that  had  been  under  construction  as  a Soviet  naval 

base  and  terminated  the  presence  in  Egypt  of  the  Soviet  naval  re.connaissance, 

anti-submarine  warfare  and  air-to-surface  missile  launching  bomber 

aircraft,  notwithstanding  the  great  importance  of  these  planes  to 

Soviet  naval  operations  in  the  Mediterranean  vis-a-vis  the  Sixth 

Fleet. 

Political-Military  Thinking  in  Moscow  in  the  Early  1970s 

In  March  1971  the  24th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  convened  in  Moscow.  The  restoration  of  control  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  renewed  resignation  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  improve- 
ment in  Soviet  relations  with  the  United  States,  West  Germany,  France 
and  other  NATO  nations,  the  military  stabilization  of  the  Sino-Sovlet 
border,  and  the  communist  victory  foreseen  in  South  Vietnam — all  of 
these  developments  allowed  greater  Soviet  stridency  in  the  third  world, 
as  did  increased  Soviet  strategic  and  conventional  military  capabilities.  . 
Previously  there  bad  occurred  movement  in  U.S.  policy  circles  toward 
acceptance  oi  parity  in  strategic  armaments  and  the  withdrawal  of  100,000 
U.S.  troops  from  Europe  in  the  l96Ds  to  meet  Southeast  Asian  needs,  as 
followed  by  gradual  U.S.  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam.  The  block 
obsolescense  of  World  War  Il-bullt  U.S.  warships  was  also  then  in  mid-rush. 
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and  U.S.  defense  budget  authorizations  for  strategic,  general  purpose 
and  mobility  forces  were  rapidly  declining.  The  Kremlin  may  have 
seen  in  these  developments  a weakening  of  U.S.  will  for  new  interventions 
in  the  third  world  and  a moment  of  advantage  to  the  USSR  for  such  activity 
itself . 

The  Soviet  position  in  the  third  world  in  early  1971  also  seemed 
politically  strong.  Close  relationships  were  being  developed  with  India 
and  Ceylon;  the  USSR  had  begun  to  rebound  in  Africa  since  the  ouster  of 
Kwame  Nkrumah  in  Ghana  in  1966  and  other  displeasing  military  coups  in 
West  Africa  in  the  mid-1960s;  Soviet  prestige  in  the  Middle  East  was  high; 
and  the  Allende  government  was  in  power  in  Chile.  This  was  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  mid-1960s  when  the  USSR  saw  not  only  the  reversals 
in  Africa,  but  also  an  uncertain  position  in  the  Middle  East  and  South 
Asia,  U.S.  military  interventions  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Important  setbacks  ir.  Indonesia,  Algeria,  and  Brazil. 

Hence  Chairman  Brezhnev  reported  to  the  24th  Party  Congress  that 
"imperialism  is  being  subjected  to  increasing  pressure  from  the  forces 
that  have  sprung  from  the  national  liberation  struggle."  "A  good 
many  countries"  in  Asia  and  Africa,  he  related,  "have  taken  the 
noncapital.ist  path  of  development,"  while  in  Latin  America  "Important 
changes"  were  perceived  "taking  place  In  the  life  of  a number  of 
countries"  (that  is,  in  Chile,  Peru  and  Bolivia).  67/  At  the  23d 
party  Congress  in  1966  Brezhnev  affirmed  only  a very  vague  "continued 
all-round  support  of  the  people’s  struggle  for  final  liberation  from 
colonial  and  neo-colorial  oppression."  68/  In  1971  the  Soviet  party 


chief  promised  "a  further  step-up  in  the  activity  of  the  worldwide  anti- 
imperialist  struggle"  and  "the  active  defense  of  peace."  69/  The 
Soviet  presence  in  Egypt  provided  an  exemplary  backdrop  for  such  statement. 

The  marshals  of  the  USSR  remained  cautious  about  trumpeting 
this  renewed  pclltical  confidence  about  developments  in  the  third  world 
and  apparently  greater  openness  within  the  highest  Party  circles  to 
engagement  on  a broader  scale  in  this  arena.  In  the  major  armed  forces 
statement  following  the  Congress,  a book  by  the  Soviet  Defense  Minister 
Marshal  Grechko^  titled  On  Guard  for  Peace  and  the  Building  of  Communism, 
discussed  developments  in  the  third  world  only  in  a perfunctory  manner. 
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Again,  the  "national  liberation  movement"  was  said  to  be  "growing 
and  broadening,"  and  a "significant  number  of  states  were  perceived 
on  "the  non-capitalist  path  of  development."  Grechko  offered  to  them, 
however,  only  "the  sympathy  of  all  the  progressive  forces."  70/ 

In  discussions  of  airborne  and  air  transport  units,  no  suggestion 
was  made  about  their  finding  themselves  into  former  colonial  lands. 

Given  its  context,  TtOthlng  could  be  made  of  the  statement  that  Soviet 
military  aviation  could  ferry  "troops  and  heavy  militarv  materiel 
great  distances."  71/  About  the  navy.  Marshal  GreChko  only  said:  "it 
honorably  represents  our  nation  on  the  expanses  of  the  world  ocean 
and  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  its  increased  combat  capabilities  with 
great  conviction."  72/  General  o5  the  Army  A. A.  Yepishev,  head  of  the 
Main  Political  Administration  of  the  armed  forces,  did  r-ji^te  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  to  political  change  in  underdeveloped  nations  explicitly,  in 
an  article  published  in  May  1972,  but  his  emphasis  was  on  the  significance 
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of  newly  capable  Soviet  forces  to  the  environment  of  the  third  world, 


not  the  active  use  of  military  units  to  achieve  specific  objectives. 


Said  the  Marshal: 


It  must  be  seen  that  socialism's  military 
might  objectively  assists  the  successful 
development  of  the  revolutionary  liberation 
movements  and  that  it  hinders  the  exportation 
of  Imperialist  counterrevolution.  In  this 
lies  one  of  the  most  Important  manifestations 
of  the  external  function  of  the  armed  forces 
of  a socialist  state.  73/ 


Navy  Commander-In-Chief  Gorshkov,  though,  seized  upon  the 


thoughts  drawn  ouv  at  the  24th  Congress  to  argue  at  length  that  the 


Soviet  navy  could  Importantly  support  distant  state  interests  of  the 


USSR  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  Soviet  defense.  In  February  1972 


there  began  a series  of  eleven  articles  signed  by,  Admiral  Gorshkov  in 


the  Soviet  navy  journal  Morskoi  Sbomlk.  Under  a series  title,  "Navies 


in  War  ^d  Peace"  (italics  added),  the  Soviet  navy  was  said  to  be  "making 


a significant  contribution  to  improving  mutual  relations  between  states 


and  peoples  and  to  strengthening  the  international  influence  of  the 


Soviet  Union."  7V  A full  installment  was  devoted  to  "Navies  as 


Instruments  cf  Peacetime  Imperialism,"  wherein  readers  were  informed  that 


the  navy,  "while  representing  a formidable  force  in  war... has  always 


been  an  instrument  of  policy  of  the  imperialist  states  and  an 


Important  support  for  diplomacy  in  peacetime..."  75/  Going  on. 


the  Admiral  related,  "It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  area  on  our 


. planet  where  U.S.  leaders  have  not  used  their  pet  Instrument  of  foreign 


policy—  the  Navy  — against  the  progressive  forces  of  the  peoples 
of  various  countries."  The  Soviet  na’/y,  he  concluded,  "is  a powerful 


factor  In  the  creation  of  favorable  condltlone  for  ^he  building  of 


Socialism  and  Communism,  for  the  active  defense  of  peace,  and  for 


ptrengthening  international  security."  76/ 


In  the  minds  of  Soviet  naval  leaders  — "Navies  in  War  and  Peace" 


is  assumed  by  many  to  have  been  a group  effort — the  use  of  seapower 


as  a political  Instrument  was  not  a diversion  from  their  larger 


responsibility  for  national  defense.  Naval  diplomacy  rather  was  accepted 


as  an  important  mission,  finally  able  to  be  fulfilled  as  a result  of 


the  increased  capability  of  the  Soviet  navy;  which  is  not  to  say  that 


these  articles  were  not  also  a polemic  arguing  for  more  ships  and 


resources  for  the  navy.  By  means  of  this  series,  Soviet  navy  men 


meant  among  other  things,  to  show  their  enthusiasm  and  to  elaborate 


how  a navy  can  further  state  interests  in  peacetime  by  its  capabilities 


"to  vividly  demonstrate  the  economic  and  military  might  of  a coimtry 


beyond  its  borders,"  "to  suddenly  appear  close  to  the  shores  of  different 


countries,"  "to  sunport  'friendly  states’,"  and  "to  exert  pressure  on 


potential  enemies  without  the  direct  employment  of  weaponry."  T7J 


One  issue  of  debate  in  the  West  following  the  publication  of 


these  articles  was  whether  this  series  represented  naval  advocacy— 


that  is,  an  attempt  to  influence  discussion  among  non-naval  political 


authorities  about  the  navy's  requirements  and  roles  in  war  and  peace- 


time—or  "what  the  Soviets  refer  to  as  a 'concrete  expression  of 


doctrine,'  i.e.,  a work  rationalizing  particular  tenets  of  military 
doctrine  that  apply  to  the  navy."  78/  About  the  navy's  role  In 
peacetime  as  a political  Instrument,  It  is  also  possible  that  Gorshkov 
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was  neither  taking  part  In  a debate  nor  stating  an  accepted  view  of 
naval  activity  as  much  as  he  was  attempting  to  seize  ground  about 
which  not  much  explicit  thought  had  been  given — that  is,  to  educate 
and  lead  an  open-minded  audience  Inclined  to  moye  in  a direction 
supportive  of  naval  attitudes  and  interests.  From  this  perspective, 
Gorshkov  was  not  so  much  arguing  ae  he  was  attemting  to  show  the 
way. 

Soviet  military  and  civilian  intellectuals  were  also  giving  thought 
to  the  topic  of  armed  forces  usage  as  a political  instrument.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  World  Economics  and  International 
Relations  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  a study  titled 
Military  Force  and  International  Relations  was  conducted , it  would 
appear, in  1971-72  and  was  published  in  1972.  A printing  of  10,000 
copies  was  ordered.  V.M.  Kulish,  a retired  member  of  the  Soviet  general 
staff  and  director  of  the  study, of  which  there  were  six  other  authors, 
concluded  from  the  analysis:  "Thus  military  force  is  one  of  the  most 
important  foreign-political  means  available  to  states  and  its  role  and 
effectiveness,  together  with  other  means,  will  depend  upon  the  particular 
international-political  situation  and  upon  t?ie  specific  balance  of 
forces  existing  in  the  world  or  region."  79/  "At  the  present  time," 
it  was  argued  elsewhere  in  the  monograph, 

the  principal  means  for  restraining  imperialist 
aggressors  in  all  regions  of  the  world  is  the 
ability  of  the  USSR  to  deliver  nuclear  missile 
weapons  tu  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface. 

This  method  for  restraining  imperialist  military 
expansion  is  extremely  important  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  preventing  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

However  this  form  will  not  always  be  effective 
in  those  situations  that  could  develop  into 
limited  wars,  even  though  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Socialist  Hloc  countries 
might  be  directly  Involved. 

In  connection  with  the  task  of  preventing 
local  wars  and  also  in  those  cases  wherein  military 
support  must  be  furnished  to  thosr  nations  fighting 
for  their  freedom  and  independence  against  the 
forces  of  internal  reaction  and  imperialist 
Intervention,  the  Soviet  Union  may  require  mobile 
and  well  trained  and  well  equipped  armed  forces. 

In  some  situations  the  very  knowledge  of  a Soviet 
military  presence  in  an  area  In  which  a conflict 
situation  is  developing  may  serve  to  restrain  the 
imperialists  and  local  reaction,  prevent  them  from 
dealing  out  violence  to  the  local  populace  and 
eliminate  a threat  to  overall  peace  and  international 
security.  It  is  precisely  this  type  of  role  that 
ships  of  the  Soviet  Navy  are  playing  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  8(y 


It  was  readily  understandable  why,  in  the  early  1970s  and  afterwards 
very  clear  and  explicit  statements  of  this  sort  were  not  forthcoming 
from  Brezhnev  or  other  members  of  the  Soviet  ruling  circle.  The 
Kremlin  had  no  interest  in  making  comments  endangering  accommodations  , 
being  sought  with  the  West . That  detente  did  not  mean  to  the  Kremlin 
an  end  to  struggle  with  the  West  for  position  and  influence  is  clear.  / 
Nevertheless,  Moscow  concerned  to  avoid  military  confrontations 
with  the  United  States  and  controlled  its  rhetoric  in  a way  designed 
to  support  an  atmosphere  of  detente.  Provocative  remarks  and 
gratuitous  boasting  have  generally  continued  to  be  shunned. 


Red  Star  at  Sea;  Beyond  the  Mediterranean 

Forward  deployment  of  the  Soviet  navy  continued  to  be  pressed 
through  the  la  e 1960s  and  levelled  off  only  in  the  early  1970s.  The 
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with  the  Soviet  navy's  appearance  In  the  Indian  Ocean  in  1968  a number 
of  littoral  ports  were  visited.  In  these  waters, coo, a "presence"  was 
gradually  'Je”eloped,  the  average  dally  number  of  ships  being  roughly 
3 in  1968,  10  in  1970,  and  25  in  1973. 

The  deployment  of  Soviet  warships  in  distant  waters  not  only 
strengthened  the  USSR's  image  as  a great  power  and  obtained  the 
appreciation  of  nations  wanting  to  use  a close  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  support  their  own  foreign  policies;  it  also  provided  Moscow 
the  prerogative  of  a rapid  military  appearance  at  the  scene  of  a crisis 
or  other  event  in  which  it  was  Interested  without  having  to  obtain 
permission  for  aircraft  overflight  or  refueling.  Following  the 
experiences  of  the  June  War  and  later  naval  support  of  Egypt,  the 
Kremlin  used  the  instrument  of  port  visits  and  naval  presence  frequently 
during  the  next  several  years  to  support  friends  in  the  third  world. 

The  first  major  cruise  by  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet  warships  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  in  1968  saw  visits  paid  to  quite  a number  of  ports  along 
the  littoral.  Of  those  visits,  one  to  Aden  in  South  Yemen,  which  had 

recently  celebrated  Its  Independence,  took  place  just  after  the 
outbreak  of  a rebellion  by  extreme  left-wing  elements  of  the  ruling 
Hatlonal  Llbi ration  Front.  84/  Although  the  visit  probably  had  been 
. planned  well  in  advance,  the  friendly  presence  of  a Soviet  cruiser, 

. destroyer,  submarine  and  oiler  at  this  time  was  almost  certainly 
well  received  by  the  government  of  President  Quahtan  al-Shaabi  as  a 
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symbol  of  recognition  and  backing  by  the  USSR  which  had  earlier 
provided  armaments  to  this  new  nation.  Insofar  as  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  Soviet  authorities  were  unaware  of  the  potential  significance 
of  this  visit  to  South  Yemen's  beleaguered  government,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  USSR  was  pleased  to  take  advantage  of 
these  circumstances  — that  is,  to  be  on  the  scene  militarily 
supporting  the  al-Shaabl  regime,  thereby  increasing  the  prospect  of 
strengthened  relations  with  South  Yep»en. 

Between  1962  and  1969  Moscow  helped  construct  a deepwater  port 
in  Somalia.  Arms  aid  and  training  assistance  were  initiated  in  1965. 

When  the  Somali  army  seised  power  in  October  1969  after  the  assassination 
of  President  Abdlrashid  All  Shermarke,  a period  of  instability  ensued 
while  a new  regime  led  by  President  Mohammed  Siad  Barre  consolidated  power. 
As  a demonstration  of  the  USSR's  friendship  toward  this  new  order  and, 
perhaps,  a deterrent  to  those  who  might  have  Intended  something  different, 
a Soviet  cruiser  and  destroyer  began  a series  of  visits  to  Somali  ports 
in  December  1969.  Unusually  long  visits  were  also  paid  to  Somali  ports 
in  1970  and  1972,  the  first  beginning  ten  days  prior  to  an  announcement 
that  a counter-coup  had  been  thwarted,  the  second  sandwiching  a United 

Nations  Security  Council  special  session  on  African  colonialism 
held  in  Mogadiscio.  The  1972  visit  was  taken  as  a demonstration  of 
Soviet  support  for  revolutionary  governments  (for  example,  Somalia) 
and  movements  of  national  liberation  (for  example,  in  Mozambique  and 
Angola) . 85/ 
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In  this  same  area  of  th$  world,  Soviet  warships,  in  che  spring 
of  1973,  demonstrated  support  for  Iraq  in  its  border  dispute  with 
Kuwait . In  late  March  of  that  year  Iraq  seized  a piece  of  Kuwaiti 
territory  in  the  area  of  its  port  and  naval  base  at  Umm  Qasr.  Other 
Arab  states  mediated  the  dispute  and,  in  the  end,  played  the  decisive 
role  in  resolving  it,  Baghdad  being  forced  to  withdraw  its  claims. 

Meanwhile,  though,  Moscow  allowed  visits  to  Iraq  by  a four  ship  Soviet 
naval  squadron  and  navy  commander- in-ehief  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  of  the 
Soviet  Union  S.G.  Gorshkov  In  early  April,  supposedly  in  commemoration  of 
the  signing  of  a treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation  by  the  USSR  and 
Iraq  the  previous  year.  86/  Yet  the  visit  by  Admiral  Gorshkov  was  not 
announced  until  just  a few  days  before  his  arrival  and  the  Soviet  war- 
ships arrived  without  prior  announcement. 

Although  it  Is  plausible  that  these  visits  were  planned  earlier, 
the  conclusion  cannot  be  escaped  that  the  Kremlin  was  at  least  willing 
to  appear  militarily  in  solidarity  with  Baghdad;  earlier  a Tass  statement 
had  broadcast  the  official  Iraqi  version  of  events,  blaming  Kuwait  for 
the  situation.  87/  At  the  same  time,  however,  this  was  not  an  instance  of 
the  USSR's  egging  Baghdad  on  or  seeking  to  intimidate  Kuwait  and  its 
supporters  very  much.  Indeed,  behind  the  scenes  the  Kremlin  appears  to  have 

pressed  for  '\cconmodaticn  by  Iraq  and  was  interested  to  cool  the 
situation  down.  In  this  Moscow  would  seem  to  have  been  generally 
concerned  to  maintain  the  fragile  front  of  Arab  unity.  Of  particular 
- Importance  may  have  beeri  the  planned  Arab  offensive  against  Israel 
which,  although  it  eventually  took  place  in  October,  was  scheduled 


at  one  time  for  as  early  as  the  second  half  of  May  1973.  88/ 

Directly  related  to  Arab  solidarity  and»  it  would  seem,  the 
preparations  at  this  time  for  war  against  Israel  was  the  Soviet 

sealift  of  Moroccan  troops  from  Oran  in  Algeria  to  Syria  in 
April.  89/  The  two  Soviet  amphibious  ships  carrying  out  this  operation 
may  also  have  been  escorted  by  Soviet  combatant  vessels — that  is,  surface 
warships  or  submarines.  The  sealift  was  not  only  a service  to 
the  Arab  cause;  the  use  of  Soviet  naval  vessels  to  transport  Arab 
troops  across  the  Mediterranean  was  insurance  for  their  safe  arrival. 

Soviet  LSTs  appear  to  have  sealifted  additional  Moroccan  contingents 
to  Syria  in  early  Summer  1973,  after  the  planned  offensive  against 
Israel  had  been  delayed  until  September-October.  Likewise  in  1973, 

Red  Star  amphibious  vessels  appear  to  have  transported,  from  Aden  to 
the  eastern  border  region  of  the  PDRY,  South  Yemen  troops  on  their  way 
to  support  the  Dhofar  rebellion  in  Oman.  90/  Here  again,  Soviet  naval 
vessels  afforded  service  and  safety. 

The  USSR  also  began  in  the  early  l'jt70s  to  engage  in  naval  diplomacy 
on  behalf  of  friends  in  West  Africa.  Warships  appear  to  have  been  used 
to  support  Soviet  Interests  in  West  Africa  initially  in  1969  when  a 
squadron  of  four  vessels  transited  waters  near  Ghana's  coast  while  Soviet 
and  Ghanaian  authorities  were  negotiating  the  release  of  two  Soviet  fishing 

trawlers  and  their  crews  accused  of  smuggling  arms  to  opponents  of  the 
regime  in  Accra.  The  two  trawlers  were  seued  in  October  1968,  when 
Sovlet-Ghanaisn  relations  were  already  poor  as  a result  of  Moscow's 
strong  backing  of  Kwame  Mkruaah,  then  resident  in  Guinea,  who  had 
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been  overthrown  in  a coup  by  the  Ghanaian  military  in  1956.  The  two 
trawlers  seem  to  have  been  fishing  not  as  much  in  Ghanaian  coastal 
waters  as  in  Ghanaian  politics,  tnere  being  strong  reason  to  believe  they 
were  delivering  cargo  to  pro-Nkmmah  dissidents. 

In  mid-February  1969  two  Soviet  missile  destroyers,  a submarine 
and  an  oiler  paid  an  "official"  and  noticable  visit  to  Conakry  in 
Guinea,  the  first  visit  to  a sub-Saharan  West  African  port  and  one 
which  followed  a serious  turn  in  the  Ghanaian  investigation  of  the 
trawlerr.'  activities.  There  followed  a long  thirteen  day  passage,  rather 
than  the  more  normal  four  day  transit,  to  Lagos  in  Nigeria  where  a port 
visit  was  paid  on  very  short  notice.  Whether  or  not  the  movements  of 
these  Soviet  shipe — first,  south  to  West  African  waters  and,  then,  their 
lingering  between  Conakry  and  Lagos — influenced  the  Ghanaian  authorities, 
Moscow  appears  to  have  meant  for  them  to  dc  so.  91/ 

A close  Soviet  relationship  t'ith  Guinea  developed  after  Guinean 
independence  in  1958  and  rejection  of  continued  close  relations  with 
France.  Military  assistance  from  the  USSR  was  received  by  Conakry  as 
early  as  1960.  In  November  1970,  in  consequence  to  President  Sekou  Toure's 
strong  support  for  the  African  Party  for  the  Independence  of  Guinea 
and  Cape  Verde  Islands  (PAIGC) , which  was  also  headquartered  in  the  Guinean 
capital,  Portuguese  military  men  made  as  aspiibious  attack  on  Conakry. 

Moscow  ioiediately  established  a small  naval  presence  off  West  Africa  which, 
whatever  the  initial  Intention,  became  a pei-manent  deployment.  As  a 
deterrent  to  future  Portuguese  military  action  directed  at  Guinea, 
this  deployment  served  to  support  President  Toure  and  also  continued  PAIGC 
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operations  out  of  Guinea,  92/ 

Five  months  later  the  image  of  Soviet  military  power  was  again 
invoked  in  West  Africa,  this  time  in  Sierra  Leune  where  the  government 
of  President  Siaka  Stevens  was  infirm.  After  avoiding  a planned  coup, 
this  regime  faced  considerable  uncertainty  for  a time.  Previously 
Sierra  Leone  had  accepted  "positive  neutralism"  and  the  Freetown  govern- 
ment had  given  neighboring  Guinea  strong  support  following  the  Port- 
uguese attack  on  Conakry,  The  instability  in  Sierra  Leone,  in  turn, 
led  quickly  to  the  deployment  there  of  Guinean  troops  and  the  signing 
of  a defense  treaty  by  Conakry  and  Freetown.  Thus  in  May  1971  Moscow 
sent  a destvoyer  to  visit  Freetown  to  reinforce  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Stevens  government  and  to  take  advantage  of  a special  opportunity  to 
strengthen  Soviet  relations  with  Sierra  Leone.  93/ 

These  timely  visits  by  Soviet  warships  to  South  Temen,  Somalia, 

Iraq,  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone  all  took  place  in  the  absence  of  on-going 
major  violence.  Also  not  present  was  any  U.S.  military  effort  or  serious 
political  Involvement.  While  the  local  parties  beieflclary  to  these 
visits  were  perhaps  made  more  secure,  the  USSR  incurred  neither 
military  risks  nor  political  costs.  In  each  action  the  USSR  supported 
the  recognized  government  of  a sovereign  nation,  as  it  did  in  Egypt 
between  '.he  196?  and  1973  wars,  and  Sudan,  Ceylon,  and  Iraq  during 
those  years.  In  addition  to  strengthening  Soviet  relations  with  these 
governments,  this  support  directly  cr  Indlrect.ly  helped  Moscow  to 
obtain  access  to  foreign  Installations  for  purposes  related  to  broader 
Soviet  military  interests.  In  Egypt,  Somalia,  Guinea,  Sooth  Yemen, 
ond  Iraq,  Soviet  warships  were  able  to  wtVz  convenient  use  of  shore 
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facilities;  and  the  first  three  Soviet  naval  aircraft  were  based  at 
least  intermittently  for  reconnaissance  operations,  thereby  mct.tng 
Soviet  military  cap'-.bilitics  in  the  Atlantic,  Indian  Orecr.  «nd  ried^ 
terranean  more  efficient  and  effective.  In  late  19'/8,  one  year  after 
the  USSR  lost  its  military  position  in  Somalia  as  a result  of  Moscow's 
support  of  Ethiopia  in  the  1977-78  Ethiopian-Somalian  conflict,  Soviet 
naval  reconnaissance  aircraft  began  to  make  flights  from  South  Yemen 
(they  had  done  so  once  before  in  1975) . Sucn  flights  were  also  made 
from  Angola  following  Soviet  military  intervention  in  1975-76  in  that 
nation's  civil  war. 

The  sealifts  of  Moroccan  and  South  Yemeni  troops  in  1973  were 
barely  noticed;  here, too, the  rlaK  of  hostile  action  by  regional  actors 
was  minor  and  the  United  States  was,  la  the  context  of  each,  unlnvolved. 
That  these  Soviet  actions  cav\sed  umbrage  in  Israel,  Oman  or  Saudi 
Arabia  was  of  small  concern,  we  may  presume.  Although  the  USS''  showed 
support  for  Baghdad  in  the  1973  Iraq-Kuwalt  imbroglio,  it  handled  that 
situation  politically  in  a way  causing  sraalJ  disturbance  in  the  Arab 
world. 

Superpower  Confrontations 

Of  a very  different  sort  wers  th?  Jordanian  crisis  (1970) , 
Indo-?aklstanl  war  (1971)  and  the  1973  Middle  East  war.  Like  the 
1957  Middle  East  war  and  the  fighting  between  Egypt  end  Israel  In 
1969-70,  each  of  these  other  incidents  included  serious  inter-state 
'conflict  and  potential  or  actual  superpower  confrontation  of  a serious 
order.  It  Is;  pertaps,  toe  auch  to  nay  that  as  a result  of  these 
events  there  evolved  an  acceptance  in  the  United  States  and  the  USSR 
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of  tacit  rules  and  limits  of  superpower  beliavior  in  third  world 
crises.  A common  pattern  in  U.S.  and  Soviet  behavior  related  to  the 
structure  of  these  situations  did  becom?  apparent,  however.  Faced 
with  similar  circumstances  in  the  future,  political  leaders  in  Moscow 
and  Washington  might  wexi  perceive  dangers  and  interests  quite  like 
thei'^  predecessors.  Similar  actions  thus  might  be  evidenced  again. 

Most  important,  as  suggested  elsewhere,  "it  appears  permissible 

fox  one  superpower  to  support  a friend  against  the  client  of 

another  superpower  as  long  as  the  friend  Is  on  th-  defensive 

strategically;  the  object  jjthougbj  must  be  to  avert  decisive 

defeat  and  restore  the  balance,  not  assist  the  client  to  victory. 

The  issue  of  who  began  the  war  is  not  central;  it  Is  the  strategic 

situation  of  the  client  at  the  time  of  the  contemplated  intervention 

that  counts."  94/  "Fact  of  possession,"  as  James  McConnell  has  said, 

• remains  as  the  key  variable,  because 
it  has  the  distinction  of  almost  always 
being  present,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
in  almost  every  conflict  between  clients 
ch^re  is  a winner  and  a loser;  you  have 
the  client  of  one  superpower  seizing  a 
value  that  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
client  of  the  other  superpower  before 
the  conflict  erupted.  And  since  in  terms 
of  the  balance  of  power  what  belongs  to 
the  client  also  belongs  to  his  protector, 
we  find  the  patron  of  the  loser  gaining 
ever  greater  relative  strength  of  will 
as  the  difficulties  of  his  client  becomes 
manifest.  95/ 

In  short,  the  prospect  of  one  superpower’s  client  suffering  a disaster 
wrought  by  the  client  o'  the  other  tends  to  be  counterbalanced  by  an 
assymetry  in  will  favoring  the  patron  of  the  state,  on  the  defensive. 
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What  was  of  further  importance  was  the  USSR's  Increased  wlJllng- 
ness  In  an  absolute  sense  to  stand  by  its  alllec  militatily  and  to 
take  risks  on  cheat  behalf,  and  a relative  decline  in  U.S.  willingness 
to  militarily  support  its  allies  in  crises  between  superpower  clients.  In 

part,  the  change  in  U.S.  behavior  may  be  related  to  the  experience 
of  the  Vietnam  War  and  consequent  disillusionment  among  Americans 
about  the  use  of  military  power  as  a foreign  policy  iastnanent.  There 
is  no  escaping  the  fact,  however,  that  U.S.  policymakers  confronting 
.^.the.  USSR  4n  .jr.ises  beginning  in  the  late  1960s  and  continuing  into 
the  1970s  were  also  Increasingly  more  impressed  by  the  strategic 
and  conventional  military  capabilities  at  the  Kremlin's  disposal  than 
were  their  predecessors.  Indeed  the  equilibrating  crisis 
behavior  by  the  superpowers  referred  to  above — as  compared  with  past 
U.S.  dominance  in  third  world  crises — appears  strongly  related  to 
these  changes  In  respective  superpower  nil itary  capabilities  and  change 
in  attitude  among  Americans.  Soviet  military  activities  in  the  1967 
Middle  East  war  and  the  air  defense  of  Egypt  have  already  been  considered. 
We  turn  now  to  those  other  third  world  crises  in  the  early  1970 's  that 
took  place  in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia. 

In  September  1970,  after  the  Jordanian  military  encountered 
stiff  resistance  while  attempting  to  destroy  the  armed  Palestinian 
presence  in  Jordan,  Syrian  armored  units  intervened  in  the  fighting. 
Soviet  military  advisers  appeared  to  acuompany  Syrian  formations 
to  the  Jordanian  border  and  members  of  the  Hixon  administration  believed 
that  the  Krenlin  led  the  Syrians  down  this  path  or  at  least  supported 


Damascus  in  its  decision.  Either  «ay,  Moscow  was  considered  responsible 
insofar  as  it  was  believed  that  Syria  would  not  have  launched  the 
operations  without  Soviet  approval.  96/ 

Eventually,  King  Hussein's  position  became  desperate  enough  for 
the  United  States  and  Israel  to  seriously  contemplate  military  inter- 
vention. At  this  point  the  United  States  had  moved  into  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  two  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  task  groups  (Saratoga  and 
Independence)  and  Marine  amphibious  task  force.  A third  aircraft 
carrier  (John  F.  Kennedy)  and  a second  Marine  force  were  also  steaming 
coward  the  Mediterraneaii;  U.S,  Air  Force  tactical  and  transport  air- 
craft had  been  moved  to  Turkey;  and  U.S.  Army  units  in  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States  had  been  alerted  for  rapid  deployment.  While  a Soviet 
destroyer  tracked  the  JFK  in  the  west  two  anti-carrier  warfare  groups 
were  formed  around  the  Independence  and  Saratoga;  the  amphibious  groups 
also  were  watched  closely.  In  the  June  War  only  one  Soviet  warship 
tracked  each  U.S.  carrier.  A judgment  has  been  expressed  elsewhere 
that  the  Soviet  ships  were  "In  excellent  position  to  launch  a surprise 
attack"  and  had  "a  reasonable  chance  of  taking  significant  offensive 
action  before  a U.S.  counterattack  could  have  fall  effect."  97/ 

Still,  Moscow  sought  not  to  escalate  the  crisis;  hence  no  additional 
Soviet  warships  were  redeployed  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
a cruisar  en  -oute  from  the  Caribbean  to  the  Mediterranean  was  mnde  to 
proceed  at  a leisurely  course,  some  submarines  departed  the  Mediterran- 
ean, naval  air  reconnaissance  by  aircraft  then  in  Egypt  wlb  not  carried 
out,  and  no  airborne  units  in  the  USSR  were  ever  alerted. 
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When  Hussein’s  forces  remained  unable  to  reverse  the  course  of 
battle  themselves,  Israel  prepared  to  intervene  Ir.  their  behalf;  and 
in  this  event,  if  the  USSR  or  Egypt  took  military  action  against  Israel, 
Washington  assured  the  Israelis,  the  United  States, too, would  enter  the 
conflict.  98/  The  growing  certainty  that  President  Nixon  would  not 
allow  the  regime  in  Amman  to  be  turned  out  by  Syrian  military  force  led 
to  Soviet  statements  to  U.S.  officials  that  representations  were  being 
made  to  Damascus  toward  the  objective  of  achieving  a Syrian  withdrawal; 
which  is  what  U.S.  intelligence  also  reported  and  what,  in  fact,  Syria 
did.  99/  If  the  USSR  had  given  Damascus  its  full  backing,  the  Syriar. 
air  force,  instead  of  being  held  in  abeyance  throughout  the  crisis,  might 
have  been  committed  and  the  Jordanian  counterattack  which  pressed  the 
Syrian  armored  units  back  might  have  been  nullified.  Instead  of  this 
leading  to  a Syrian-Palestinian  victory,  the  Kremlin  appeared  to  foar 
I the  prospect  of  conflict  between  Israel  and  Syria  and  possibly  Egypt. 

If  Syria  (and  Egypt)  were  again  decisively  defeated  by  Israel  the  posi- 

1 

tion  of  the  USSR  in  the  Arab  world  would  have  become  untenable.  If 
Israel  was  to  suffer  a defeat,  the  prospect  was  for  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention which,  if  decisive,  also  threatened  that  result.  To  threaten 
Israel,  though,  was  to  risk  the  exposure  of  a bluff  or  the  consequences 
of  becoming  involved  militarily  against  a regionally  powerful  U.S.  ally. 
To  compel  the  United  States  to  desist  from  militarily  supporting  Israel 
meant, too, the  risk  of  a bluff  of  the  consequences  of  an  attack  upon  U.S. 
armed  forces. 

The  Kremlin  preferred  Syrian  withdrawal  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Palestinians  ov'r  the  acceptance  of  any  of  these  risks,  Soviet  naval 


( activity  in  the  Mediterranean  notwithstanding.  Indeed,  insofar  as  the 

/ 

deployment  of  Soviet  warships  did  not  avoid  a continuing  tough  U.S.- 
Isra*;ll  posture,  the  inference  might  be  made  that  these  forces  repre- 
sented a bluff  or  cause  of  potential  envelopment  undesired  by  Soviet 
leaders.  That  the  Kremlin  would  rationally  risk  military  conflict  with 
the  United  States  because  its  clients’  offensive  was  blunted  is 
difficult  to  believe.  The  real  military  purpose  of  Soviet  anti-carrier 
operations  during  this  conflict  was  to  insure  against  offensive  U.S. 
military  action  against  Syria  (and  Egypt),  which  Washington  did  not  con- 
template. 

Soviet  armed  forces  acted  somewhat  similarly  during  the  Indo- 
Paklstani  war  in  December  1971.  Some  months  before, the  Soviet  Union 
and  India  had  signed  a treaty  of  friendship,  and  Moscow  end  New  Delhi 
were  then  strongly  allied.  Adding  to  Moscow’s  Interest  was  China’s 
hostility  toward  India,  support  for  PaKistan,  and  burgeoning  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States.  100/  The  United  States  also  was  committed 
to  Pakistan,  a SEATO  and  CENTO  member  and  the  nation  through  which  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  had  recently  transited  on  his  way  to  Peking. 

Several  days  after  the  fighting  began  a Soviet  anti-carrier  group 

was  dispatched  from  the  Pacific  Fleet,  seemingly  to  counter  the 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean' then  of  the  British  airtraft  carrier  Eagle 
and  commando  carrier  Albion.  A second  Soviet  surface  group  was  deployed 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  following  the  entry  of  a U.S.  task  force  formed 
" around  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise.  These  two  Soviet  squadrons 
reinforced  two  ships  already  stationed  in  the  Indliui  Ocean  and  their 
( replacements  that,  earlier,  had  been  dispatched  routinely.  The  Soviet 
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deployments  served  not  as  military  back-up  to  India  in  its  one-sided 
battle  against  Pakistan,  but  as  counterweights  to  the  Western  military 
presence.  Similarly,  about  15  MIG-21  and  TU-16  aircraft  drawn  from 
those  forward  deployed  in  Egypt  were  reportedly  sent  to  India  in  re- 
sponse to  the  transfer  of  U.S.  built  combat  aircraft  from  Jordan  and 
Libya  to  Pakistan.  101/ 

Although  India’s  dismemberment  of  Pakistan  clearly  was  a 
disaster  for  the  government  in  Islamabad  and  the  Nixon  administration 
was  outraged  by  the  Indian  offensive,  the  United  States  did  favor 
independence  for  East  Pakistan.  Thus  although  faced  with 
a rapid  Indian  military  fait  acccmpli  in  East  Pakistan,  Washington  was 
not  disposed  to  militarily  intervene  on  this  account.  What  led  to  the 
deployment  oj.  -ne  Enterprise  was  Intelligence  suggesting  India  might 
seize  the  moment  and  attack  West  Pakistan.  Of  further  importance  was 
President  Nixon's  and  Secretary  Kissinger's  concern  to  be  percieved  by 
China  as  militarily  capable  and  zespcnslve  to  the  Interests  of  friends.  102/ 

Ominously,  though,  the  Soviet  ambassador  to  India,  Nikolai  M. 

Pegov,  told  New  Delhi,  the  CIA  reported,  that  the  USSR  'will  not  allow 
the  Seventh  Fleet  to  intervene'  and  'would  open  a diversionary  action' 
in  Slnkiang  if  China  Intervened  against  India.  103/  The  movement  of  Soviet  troops 
closer  to  the  Sino-Soviet  border  during  the  war  could  have  had  no  other  purpose 
but  to  tie  up  Chinese  forces  and  deter  Peking  from  intervention.  104/  On 
the  other  hand,  U.S.  Intelligence  also  indicated  that  the  Kremlin  did 
.not  e>:pect  either  the  United  States  or  China  to  intervene  in  the  conflict. 
Probably  strengthening  the  Kremlin's  willingness  to  allow  a strong  verbal 
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commitment  by  its  representatives  in  New  Delhi  was  a judgment  that  the 
level  of  U.S.  military  power  able  to  be  sensibly  deployed  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  was  not  great  enough  for  the  Nixon  administration  to  risk  combat 
and  allowed  only  for  a demonstration.  What  is  also  possible,  Moscow 
might  have  been  willing  to  offer  New  Delhi  a ccmrcitment  on  the  under- 
standing that  India  did  not  intend  military  operations  against  West 
Pakistan.  From  the  outset  of  the  conflJ.ct,  Soviet  diplomacy  sought 
only  a cease-fire  and  recognition  of  the  independence  of  East  Pakistan. 

Practically  speaking  the  United  States  was,  in  fact,  unable  to  do 
very  much  for  Pakisstan  militarily.  The  ix>ral  ambiguity  over  the  issue 
ol  East  Pakistan  disallowed  a sense  of  d(-fending  Pakistan  as  a nation 
on  that  score;  while  in  the  vest,  the  scene  of  potential  fighting  was 
far  Inland  while  the  U.S.  carrier  group  was  quite  alone  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Had  things  developed  that  India  d:ld  actually  attack  in  the  west 
and  U.S.  aircraft  were  in  8oo.e  way  made  to  support  West  Pakistan — but 
yet  not  attack  India — while  Islamabad  remained  on  the  defensive,  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  that  any  Soviet  military  attack  on  tbe  Enterp rise 
group  would  have  tak'jn  place.  The  asymmetry  of  motivation  combined 
with  the  new  fact  of  U.S.  miliUry  action  would  have  placed  an  enormous 
burden  of  risk  upon  the  USSR.  Whether  any  U.S.  military  action  could 
have  meant  the  difference  between  the  success  and  defeat  of  an  Indian 
offensive  in  the  •est  is  something  else. 

As  thing:-,  worked  out,  India  had  good  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
Soviet  behavior.  Aside  from  Moscow's  verbal  commitment,  the  tactics  of 
Soviet  naval  diplomacy  were  vise.  India,  which  held  the  upper  hand  with 


Pakistan  throughout  the  war,  did  not  want  to  provoke  the  West  more 
than  it  had  to;  hence  New  Delhi  could  not  have  objected  that  the 
Soviet  deployments  followed  first  British  naval  units  and  then  the 
deployment  of  United  States  warships  int»>  the  Indian.  Ocean.  Soviet 
actions  on  the  Sino-Soviet  border,  no  doubt,  also  increased  New  Delhi's 
confidence  and  sense  of  command  over  the  situation.  As  a coda, 
after  the  conflict  ended  Moscow  was  quick  to  offer  the  talents  of 
Russian  sailors  to  the  new  government  of  Bangladesh  for  the  clearance 
of  port  areas  made  inaccessible  during  the  fighting.  105/ 

The  October  War 

The  1973  war  in  the  Middle  East  portrayed  vividly  the  distance 
the  USSR  had  traveled  during  the  previous  decade  in  military  capability 
and  willingness  to  support  important  friends  in  the  third  world  during 
crises,  notwithstanding  the  fact  or  prospect  of  serious  U.S.  military 
involvement.  Clearly  Moscow  had  foreknowledge  of  the  Arab  attack  and 
was  not  caught  unaware  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  106/  Although 

the  Kremlin  was  then  seeking  further  agreements  with  the  United  States 
on  a range  of  interests  and  valued  the  aura  of  detente,  to  retain  its 
position  in  the  Arab  world  it  was  willing  to  make  a mockery  of  the 
Basic  Principles  of  Relations  agreement  signed  in  Moscow  in  May  1972  by 
President  Nixen  and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev,  which  stated:  "the  U.S. A. 
and  U.S.S.R.  attach  major  Importance  to  preventing  the  development  of 
situations  capable  of  causing  a dangerous  exacerbation  of  their  relations... 
- [andj  will  do  their  utmost  to  avoid  military  confrontations..."  107/ 

Realizing  Egypt's  and  Syria's  determination  to  open  hostilities, 
the  USSR  acted  to  insure  the  success  of  this  effort.  Hence,  prior  to 
the  conflict  SCUD. missiles  were  sent  to  Egypt  to  support  Arab  strategic 
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deterrence  and  additional  amaaente  were  sealifted  and  airlifted; 

Moroccan  units  were  sealifted  to  Syria;  and  the  Kremlin  worked  to 
strengthen  Arab  unity  at  the  diplomatic  level.  After  hostilities 
were  opened,  it  was  the  USSR,  not  the  United  States,  which  first 
initiated  related  naval  activity  in  the  Mediterranean  and  began 
to  airlift  military  supplies  to  its  clients.  The  essential  naval 
mission  was  to  keep  close  account  of  ^nd  offset  the  Influence  the  Sixth 
Fleet  might  attempt  to  exert  on  the  course  of  the  war.  Major  choke 
points  in  the  Mediterranean  were  kept  under  close  watch  and  Soviet 
warships  and  submarines  were  concentrated  near  U.S.  aircraft  carriers 
and  amphibious  units.  Between  the  outbreak  of  the  war  on  October  6 
and  the  U.S.  DEFCON  3 alert  on  the  evening  of  October  24,  the  ntimber 
of  Soviet  surface  combatants  deployed  from  the  Black  Sea  fleet  to 
the  Mediterranean  rose  from  17  to  26  units.  Deployments  of  additional 
submarines  and  support  ships  brought  to  80  the  total  number  of  Soviet 

naval  vessels  then  In  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  week  following  the  U.S.  alert,  the  Soviet  naval  force 

grew  to  96  units,  including  34  surface  combatants  and  23  submarines.  Of  • 
the  period  from  October  25-31,  the  U.S.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  at  the 
time  observed  later;  "I  doubt  that  major  units  of  the  U.S.  Navy  were 
ever  in  » tenser  situation  since  World  War  II  ended  than  the  Sixth  Fleet 
in  the  Medit  irranean  was  for... that  week."  108/  At  the  same  time,  seven 
Soviet  airborne  divisions  were  on  alert — three  of  which  had  been  alerted 

earlier  in  the  war — and  planes  which  previously  had  Been  airlifting 
armaments  to  Egypt  and  Syria  appeared  in  a state  of  readiness  for 


troop  transport,  l^d/  further  concern  was  the  establishment  of  an 
airborne  command  post  over  southern  Russia,  the  possible  presence  on 
those  Soviet  amphibious  warships  in  the  Kcditerrenean  of  naval  infantry, 
and  the  entry  into  the  port  of  Alexandria  of  a Soviet  freighter  with 
cargo  emitting  neutrons,  inferred  by  many  to  be  nuclear  warheads 
for  Egypt's  SCUD  missiles.  110/ 

During  the  conflict  Soviet  pilots  made  934  flights  to 
Arab  nations,  transporting  in  AN-12  and  AN-22  aircraft  some 
li,000  tons  of  materiel;  meanwhile,  several  times  this  volume  was 
sealifted  by  Soviet  freighters.  The  U.S.  airlift  which  began  on  October 
IJ — the  Soviet  sealift  was  initiated  at  the  start  of  hostilities  and 
the  Soviet  airlift  on  October  10 — Included  566  trips  by  Air  Force  C-5 
and  C-141  aircraft  and  the  delivery  of  about  23,000  tons  of  supplies,  ill / 

Yet  the  Kremlin  also  sought  in  very  important  ways  to 
contain  and  terminate  the  conflict;  not  primarily  to  protect  the  Arabs, 
we  may  presume,  but  to  minimize  Arab  demands  upon  the  USSR  and  the  risk 
of  a superpower  confrontation  with  the  United  States.  Only  after  Egypt 
and  Syria  had  scaled  down  their  objectives  considerably  and  had  determined 
on  a strategy  of  using  military  means  to  achieve  limited  territory, 
after  which  a switch  was  to  be  made  in  favor  of  exerting  political  pressure 
on  Israel,  did  Moscow  begin  to  support  Arab  war  planning.  Nor  was  the 
Kremlin  tuthusiastic  about  even  these  Arab  war  plans.  The  military  option 
wa  aken  at  Arab  and  not  Soviet  initiative.  Moscow  continued  to  hope 
foo-  a seek  out  a peaceful  aettlenent  in  the  Middle  East.  112/ 


Within  hours  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Soviet  represent- 
atives began  to  call  upon  Egypt  and  Syria  to  halt  the  offensive. 
Although  certainly  Cairo  and,  it  would  seem,  Damascus  too  would  not 


hear  of  this,  Moscow  continued  to  press  for  a cease-fire,  antagonizing 
further  President  Sadat  and  attaining  Soviet-Egyptian  relations  severely.  113/ 
Cairo  was  already  displeased  by  the  Kremlin’s  earlier  refusal  to  transfer 
MlG-23  aircraft  and  certain  other  armaments  to  the  Egyptian  armed 
forces  and  by  the  evacuation  of  Soviet  dependents  from  Egypt  several 
days  prior  to  the  Arab  off ens'ik'x*;  Indeed  President  Sadat  was  infuriated 
by  this  lack  of  confidence.  Sadat  also  perceived  that  the  USSR  did  not 
resupply  enough  armaments  to  Egypt  during  the  conflict.  Soviet  unwilling- 
ness to  provide  the  benefits  of  its  satellite  reconnaissance  to  Egypt 
was  still  another  source  of  anger.  114/ 

As  in  the  1967  war,  Algerian  President  Hoari  Boumedienne  went 
to  Moscow  to  press  the  Kremlin  for  strong  support.  The  Tass  description 
of  these  talks  as  having  taken  place  in  a "friendly  frank  atmosphere" 

(italics  added)  hinted  at  significant  differences  between  Arab  demands 
and  Soviet  supplies,  115/  One  Important  consequence  of  this  Arab  dis- 
satisfaction was  the  conclusion  recched  by  President  Sadat  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent.  President  Assad  of  Syria  that  a strategy  including 
dependence  on  the  USSR  and  hostility  toward  the  United  States  poorly 
served  their  interests.  Another  was  the  cmpletc  expulsion  of  the 
Soviet  military  presence  from  Egypt  in  1976,  at  which  lime,  too, 

- President  Sadat  terminated  the  1971  Soviet-Egyptian  Tieaty  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation. 


I 
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President  Sadat's  view  of  the  Soviet  resupply  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  during  the  war  as  having  been  carried  on  in  a manner  meant  to 
insure  a lesser  Arab  capability  and  dependence  on  the  USSR  Is  most 
reasonable  not  in  the  context  of  Moscow's  wanting  to  retain  le'^er^ge 
for  access  and  continued  itifluence  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  from  a 
perspective  of  Soviet  concern  to  preserve  as  much  as  they  could  of 
detente  and  to  limit  the  degree  of  superpower  confrontation  during 
the  conflict.  116/ 

Lacking  an  ability  to  project  naval  power  ashore,  Moscow  did  not  see 
Soviet  naval  activities  in  the  Mediterranean  as  a threat  to 
Israel,  but  as  a counter  to  the  Sixth  Fleet’s  ability  to  otherwise 
intimidate  Egypt  and  Syria;  this  naval  action  tnus  was  critical  to 
Soviet  credibility  in  the  Arab  world.  The  Soviet  airlift  and, 
particularly,  alert  of  several  airbozme  tfivisions  may  be  related  to 
the  first  signs  of  Arab  retreat  and  Israel's  bombing  of  Damascus.  117 / 

What  led  to  a direct  Soviet  warning  to  Israel  on  October  12  was 
Israel's  Intentional  bombing  of  Soviet  transport  aircraft  in  Syria  and 
sinl'ing  of  a Soviet  merchant  vessel  in  the  port  of  Tartus.  This, 
a Tass  statement  announced,  the  USSR  "cannot  regard  indifferently;" 
the  "continuation''  of  such  acts,  the  statement  went  on,  "will  lead  to 
grave  consequences  for  Israel  Itself."  118/  Earlier  Moscow  hed  let  go 

i 

the  bombing  of  its  cultural  center  in  Damascus  with  mere  condemnation 
and  a walk-out  from  a U.N.  Security  Council  meeting  by  Soviet 

Ambassador  Y.  A.  Malik.  Even  while  the  USSR  was  threatening  Israel,  ^ 

though,  Moscow  was  seeking  to  obtain  a cease-fire.  Moreover,  the 

( 

; 

) 





Soviets  went  out  of  their  way  to  say  rhat  "no  one  in  the  Soviet 


Union,  Including  the  govevnnent,  has  anything  against  Israel  as  a 
state."  119/ 

But  what  of  Moscow's  alert  of  four  additional  airborne  divisions 
and  Hot  Line  message  to  President  Htxon  on  October  24?  'I  will  say 
it  straight’,  Chairr.an  Brezhnev  then  related,  'if  you  find  it  impossible 
to  act  together  with  us  in  this  matter,  we  should  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  urgently  to  consider  the  question  of  taking  appropriate  steps 
unilaterally'.  120/  And,  not  to  be  forgotten,  the  Soviet  government 
statement  on  the  previous  day  warning  Israel  again  "of  the  gravest 
consequences."  12l/ 

The  setting  on  the  23d  was  Israel's  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
initial  Egyptian  violation  of  a first  cease-fire;  that  on  the  24th  was 
the  breakdown  of  a second  cease-fire  and  Israel’s  complete  entrapment 
of  Egypt's  Third  Army  on  the  Wc-st  Bank;  and  all  of  this  took  place 
after  Kissinger  and  Brezhnev  personally  had  hammered  out  a cease-fire 
agreement  in  Moscow  on  October  20-21,  during  which  the  Soviets  had 
obtained  Cairo's  acquiescence  to  direct  talks  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 
President  Sadat  finally  agreed  to  this  only  after  Brezhnev  gave  his 
personal  assurance  that,  if  necessery,  the  USSR  would  act  unilaterally  to 
insure  Israd's  observance  of  the  cease-fire.  jU2/  Presumably,  this 

assurance  wts  giveii  on  Brezhnev’s  understanding  that  there  would  be 
no  cease-fire  unless  Israel  agreed  to  one  and  that  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  obtain  Israel’s  acquiescence  to  the  agree- 
ment, and  would  be  able  to  force  Israel  to  terminate  any  breach  on  its 
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part.  Further,  so  the  Soviets  may  have  reasoned,  if  Israel  did 
violate  the  cease-fire  and  the  United  States  could  not  stop  the 
Israelis,  then  Washingtea  would  understand  the  USSR’s  acting  unilaterally 
to  defend  Egypt.  Prior  to  sending  the  Hot  Line  message,  the  Kremlin 

sou^.h*-  a joint  U.S. -Soviet  intervention. 

In  the  end  Moscow  did  precipitate  the  situation  it  sought  most. 

to  avoid:  a military  confrontation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR,  raising  the  danger  of  superpower  conflagration,  weakening  the 

ambience  of  detente  and  endangering  important  Soviet  political 
objectives  In  East-West  relations.  That  Moscow  went  as  far  as  it  did, 
though,  was  not  the  result  of  eagerness  to  demonstrate  Soviet  military 
power  or  realization  of  an  opportunity  to  undermine  U.S.  credibility 
among  American  allies.  The  operative  factor  »ould  seem,  to  have  been 
much  more  the  Kremlin’s  credibility  in  the  Arab  world  where  it  had  a 
two -decade-old  investment  and  where  the  long-term  stakes  ware  perceived 
to  be  substantial.  When  Srezhnev  sent  his  Hot  Line  message,  Cairo  was 
in  p state  of  pa.iir.  and  the  Soviets  were  in  the  position  of  having 
helped  to  arrange  the  circumstance,  of  an  Arab  military  .'.isaster.  The 
thought  of  Israelis,  after  their  encirclement  of  the  Third  Army, 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  Cairo,  was  almost  certainly  a Soviet 
consideration.  Not  to  render  Egypt  practical  support  at  this  time  was 
also  to  play  into  Peking's  hands;  Brezhnev  may  also  have  bad  in  mind 
Khrushchev’s  demise  after  his  handling  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
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As  during  the  earlier  phases  of  the  conflict,  the  Kremlin's 
behavior  following  the  second  cease-fire’s  violation  was  not  reckless, 
but  highly  calculated.  The  Soviet  objective  on  the  24th  was  not  to 
send  ground  forces  to  Egypt  in  order  to  intervene  militarily  against 
Israel,  although  Moscow  most  certainly  was  open  to  the  idea  of  a 
joint  Soviet-American  Intervention  essentially  directed  against  Israel. 
Rather  the  Kremlin  was  concerned  to  signal  the  United  States  that  it 
could  not  allow  any  greater  degree  of  Arab  defeat  and  that  the  United 
States  either  had  to  make  Israel  realize  this  or  itself  force  Israel 
to  observe  the  cease-firs.  From  the  Soviet  perspective,  if  the 
United  States  did  not  so  behave,  tfien  either  it  was  acting  with  dup- 
licity or  would  have  to  understand  unilateral  USSR  intervention  in  this 
Instance.  The  U.S.  nuclear  alert  was  coupled  with  U.S.  behavior  aimed 
at  satisfying  Moscow's  objective.  Mbrcove.r,  unlike  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  "the  American  military  command  structure  did  not  appear  to  con- 
sider that  the  actual  use  of  strategic  forces  had  become  a serious 
possibility.  Elaborate  decentralized  preparations — the  preliminary 
tuning  of  forces  for  combat — were  not  triggered.  The  response  to  the 
alert  order  was  minimal  and  pro  forma.  . . ."123/ 

All  of  this  said,  though,  it  i«  important  to  recognize  just  hew 
far  the  Kremlin  was  willing  to  go  in  supporting  its  clients.  Notwith- 
standing Arab  disappointment,  Soviet  military  support  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
vis-a-vis  Israel — an  important  U.S.  client — ^was  very  great  and  the  Kremlin 
did  choose  to  risk  detente  And  face  the  United  States  firmly  rather  than 
lose  all  credibility  in  the  Arab  world  and,  perhaps  too,  other  important 


clients  in  the  third  world.  That  Moscow  did  not  relish  this  behavior 
and  did  not  act  out  of  ideological  passion  or  out  of  sympathy  or 
vindictiveness  like  an  ancient  Athena  or  Apollo  is  important.  Moscow's 
behavior  is  not  to  oe  denied,  however.  What  it  represented  was  a newly  con- 
solidated reference  point  for  future  U.?.— USSR  crisis  management,  one  very 
different  from  the  outcome  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

After  the  October  War 

Ir,  the  aftermath  of  the  1973  Middle  East  war  Soviet  military 

leaders  besides  navy  men  became  more  confident  about  the  USSR’s 

ability  to  use  military  power  to  successfully  influence  events  in 

the  third  world.  In  early  197A  Marshal  Grechko  himself  took  up  the 

theme  of  "eoepansion  of  the  Internationalist  functions  of  the  Soviet 

armed  forces."  "At  the  present  stage,"  he  wrote  for  the  journal 

Questions  nf  CPSU  History. 

Che  historic  function  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  is  not  restricted  merely  to  their 
function  in  defending  our  motherland  and  Che 
ocher  socialist  countries.  In  its  foreign  pclicy 
activity  the  Soviet  state  actlvel.y  and  purposefully 
opposes  the  export  of  counterrovolutlon  and  the 
policy  of  oppression,  supports  the  national 
liberation  struggle,  and  resolutely  resists 
imperialist  aggression  in  whatever  distant 
region  of  our  planet  it  may  appear.  The 
party  and  Soviet  Government  rely  on  the  country's 
economic  and  defense  might  xn  fulfilling  these 
tasks. 

* A * 

The  development  of  the  external  functions  of 
the  socialist  armies  is  a natural  process.  It 
will  continue. . . 12^/ 


Those  lines  closely  approximated  passages  in  the  Defense  minister's  book. 
The  Armed  Forc'^s  of  the  Soviet  State,  which  was  published  in  the  spring  of 


197A  In  a first  edition  of  50,000  copies;  a second  edition  of  200,000 
copies  was  published  in  1975.  125/  These  statements  did  not  constitute 
a greater  degree  of  commitment  to  third  world  allies;  but  they  did  Indicate 
Internalization  within  the  Kremlin — Grechko,  after  all,  was  a full  Politburo 
member — of  the  normality  of  Soviet  armed  forces  operations  in  distant 
regions.  No  longer  was  such  activity  considered  exceptional  or 
tenuous;  Soviet  capabilities  thus  were  fully  recognized.  It  was 
perhaps  for  this  reason  as  well  as  out  of  consideration  for  detente 
that  Grechko  did  not  discuss  in  these  writings  the  peacetime  roles  of 
individual  services  or  types  of  forces,  but  considered  only  their 
combat  capabilities. 

On  the  other  hand.  Admiral  Gorshkov,  only  a Central  Committee 
member  and  having  a more  specific  interest  than  Marshal  Grechko,  was 
not  at  all  silent  about  the  navy's  role  in  supporting  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  Building  upon  "Navies  in  War  and  Peace,"  he — and  presumably 
meiiibers  of  his  staff — was  the  author  in  1976  of  Sea  Pov;er  of  the  State. 

a full  length  book  of  well  over  30C  pages  that  was  given  a printing  run 
of  60i000  and  honored  by  a nomination  for  the  M.V.  Frunze  prise.  These 
circumstances  provide  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  views 
expressed  in  this  volume,  particularly  those  on  the  navy  as  a policy 
Instrument,  either  represented  the  thinking  of  Soviet  political 
leaders  or  w :re  acceptable  to  them.  On  the  topic  of  the  Soviet  iiavy's 
peacetime  missions,  Gorshkov  neither  altered  his  views  nor  developed 
his  case  radically.  In  substance  or  tone.  Sea  Power  of  the  State  :1s 
noteworthy  rather  for  its  elaboration  and  somewhat  greater  explicitness. 
Again  Gorshkov  touted 
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the  specific  characteristics  of  the  Navy 
as  a military  factor  which  has  been  used 
in  peacetime  to  show  the  economic  and  military 
might  of  the  State  beyond  its  borders  and 
the  fact  that  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  Navy  is  to  the  greatest 
degree  capable  of  operationally  supporting 
the  State  interests  of  the  country  beyond 
its  borders.  126/ 

In  addition  to  graphically  representing  to  the  world  Soviet 
military  and  technological  prowess  and  valuably  supporting,  by 
routine  visits,  USSR  friendship  with  other  nations,  the  Soviet 
navy  was  seen  especially  useful  for  the  achievement  of  political 
objectives  in  discrete  situations.  "In  many  cases,"  said  the 
Admiral,  "naval  demonstrations  have  made  it  possible  to  achieve 
political  goals  vjithout  resorting  to  an  armed  struggle  merely  by 
exerting  pressure  through  one's  own  potential  power  and  by  threatening 
to  initiate  military  hostilities."  127/  Particularly  in  mind  was 
the  third  world.  Thus  the  United  States  was  said  to  rely  on  the 
Sixth  Fleet  as  "the  main  means  of  combatting  the  nationel-liberation 
movement  of  the  Arab  peoples,"  while  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  was 
"being  widely  utilized  in  the  struggle  against  nationel-liberation 


I 
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movements,  democracy  and  progress  in  Southeast  Asia."  128/  Further, 
Gorshkov  went  on,  "it  is  difficult  to  find  an  area  in  the  world 
where  the  American  politicians  have  not  employed  their  Navy  against 
progressive  forces."  The  Soviet  navy  was  an  instrument  for  "suppressing 
the  aggressive  aspirations  of  imperialism,  of  deterring  military 
'adventures,  and  of  decisively  countering  threats  to  the  security  of 
peoples  on  the  part  of  the  inperlalist  powers."  129/ 
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Sea  Power  of  the  State  did  not  advocate  or  announce  a greater 


degree  of  naval  demonstration  or  frequency  of  intervention  over  that 


exhibited  in  recent  years.  The  sumary  Inference  to  be  dravm  was  that 


in  the  arena  of  political-military  diplomacy  Gorshkov  was  writing  with 


pride  about  an  empirical  record  to  which  further  pages  would  be  added 


as  a matter  of  course,  given  continuing  internal  Instabilities  abroad 


and  international  tensions. 


Despite  the  significant  use  of  Soviet  aircraft  in  the  1970s — par- 


ticularly tactical  combat  and  strategic  transport  planes — as  a political 


Instrument,  senior  Russian  airmen  remained  silent  about  the  peacetime 


contribution  made  by  Red  air  forces  to  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Perhaps 


drawing  closest  to  acknowledging  this  role  was  deputy  defense  minister 


and  chief  marshal  of  aviation  P.  S.  Kulakhov,  when,  on  aviation  day 


1979,  he  related  that  "in  peacetime,  as  in  war,  Soviet  airmen,  on  find- 


ing themselves  in  a complex  situation,  show  courage,  bravery  and  high 


moral,  political  and  psychological  qualities."  130/  To  be  Inferred, 


perhaps,  from  the  near  universal  focus  on  war  fighting  in  the  rhetoric 


of  Soviet  airmen  is  budgetary  satisfaction  coupled  with  disinterest 


in  political-military  operations,  their  concern  not  to  allow  peacetime 


missions  to  influence  procurement  budgets,  or  their  nonrecognition  of 


the  significance  of  air  units  to  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Unlike  the 


navy,  Soviet  air  forces  h^'ve  no  continuous  peacetime  roles  excepting 


those  steady  state  dv'^ployments  In  Eastern  Europe  and  along  the  Sino- 


Soviet  frontier.  Insofar  as  air  units  are  turned  to  only  intermittently 


for  policy  support  in  the  third  world,  this  function  may  figure  less  in 


the  minds  of  senior  airmen  than  it  does  for  navy  men. 
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Not  surprisingly,  Soviet  political  leaders  remained  reticent 
about  their  armed  forces’  activities  in  the  third  world.  Statements 
of  the  obvious  as,  for  example,  those  by  Defense  Minister  Grechko 
and  of  self-interested  enthusiasm  and  exultation  by  Admiral  Gorshkov 
would  have  served  no  useful  purpose  had  they  been  articulated  by 

Chairman  Brezlmev  or  other  Soviet  political  leaders.  Although  the  USSR 

! 

was  Interested  in  strengthening  its  position  in  the  third  world  and 
felt  strong  competition  with  China,  the  Kremlin  also  sought  a non- 
conflictive  atmosphere  in  its  relations  with  the  West.  Soviet 
armed  forces  might  continue  to  support  foreign  policy  objectives  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  but  boastful,  even  prideful,  remarks  about  Soviet 
military  capabilities  and  activities  in  the  third  world  could  be 
expected  to  make  arms  control,  trade  and  other  important  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  more  difficult. 

Moscow  was  probably  also  concerned  not  to  raise  expectations 
among  clients  too  much,  wanting  instead  to  be  able  to  pick  and  choose 
carefully  where  it  might  become  engaged  heavily  without  suffering 
recriminations  from  misled  friends. 

Those  statements  cited  above  by  Marshal  Grechko,  it  is  worth  noting, 
did  not  appear  in  Pravda,  Izvestiya.  Krasnaya  zvezda  or  as  a Tass 

interview;  nor  were  they  part  of  any  verbal  announcement.  They  appeared 
in  a specialist’s  journal  and  were  deeply  embedded  in  The  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Soviet  State.  It  may  be  concluded  that  these  were  not  meant 

as  announcements  to  the  world  but  as  parts  of  a holistic  treatise  on 


the  role  of  the  armed  forces  in  the  Soviet  state  and  in  the  international 
relations  of  the  USSR,  prepared  for  those  in  the  USSR  attentive  to 
Soviet  defense  policy. 

General  Secretary  Brezhnev,  in  his  report  to  the  25th  Soviet  Party 
Congress  in  1976,  stated  no  new  military  commitment  to  third  world 
allies;  he  only  promised  "support  to  peoples  who  are  fighting  for  their 
freedom."  133,/  Rather  than  welcoming  a contest  of  will  and  power  with 
the  West  in  influencing  the  course  of  the  new  natlotis,  he  exhorted 
"strict  observance  of  the  principles  of  noninterference 
in  the  affairs  of  other  states,  respect  for  their  Independence  and 
sovereignty. . .(^as]  one  of  the  ianutable  conditions  of  detente,"  which 
was  viewed  as  "a  way  to  create  more  favorable  conditions  fox  peaceful 

I 

socialist  and  communist  construction,"  "Detente  and  peaceful  coexistence 
are  concerned  with  interstate  relations,"  Brezhnev  related.  "This 
means  primarily  that  quarrels  and  conflicts  between  countries  should 
not  be  decided  by  war,  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force.  Detente 
does  not  in  the  slightest  way  abolish,  and  cannot  abolish  or  change  the 
laws  of  class  struggle."  132/ 

On  Armed  Forces  Day  1978  Brezhnev  referred  to  the  Soviet  military 
"together  with  the  allied  armies"  only  as  "a  reliable  guard  for  the 
peaceful  labor  of  the  Soviet  people  and  the  other  peoples  of  the  social- 
ist community."  No  mention  was  made  of  internationalist  functions  or 
other  commitments  to  the  third  world.  133/  Perhaps  Brezhnev's  strong- 
est words  in  recent  years  were  contained  in  his  Revoluti an  Day  1977 
speech,  when  he  related  the  following: 
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The  socialist  countries  are  staunch 
and  reliable  friends  of  ... [third 
worldj  countries  and  are  prepared  to 
give  them  utmost  assistance  and 
support  in  their  development  along 
the  progressive  path.  This  means 
not  only  moral  and  political,  but 
also  economic  and  organizational 
support,  Including  assistance  in 
strengthening  their  defenses.  134/ 

The  above  phrase,  "including  assistance  in  strengthening  their  defenses 


I 
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while  clearly  implying  arms  transfers  and  military  training,  was  at 
most  a vague  allusion  to  military  support  that  might  be  provided  by 
Soviet  armed  forces  units. 

Since  the  1973  Middle  East  war,  Moscow  has  not  shown  a proclivity 
to  use  military  units  to  support  third  world  favorites  in  adventurous 
or  other  offensive  fashion.  Nor  is  there  a consistent  pattern  of  USSR 
military  svpport  of  friends  in  power  suffering  internal  political 
difficulties.  For  example,  no  Soviet  airmen  or  seamen  were  sent  to 
aid  by  their  presence  or  military  skills  the  short-lived  success  by 
revolutionaries  in  Portuguese  Timor,  the  seizure  of  power  by  insurgents 
in  Mozambique,  or  the  governments  of  India,  Sierra  Leone,  or  Jamaica 
following  declarations  of  states  of  emergency  in  these  nations.  The 


Kremlin  has  used  armed  forces  to  support  friends  in  the  third  world 
occasionally  and  only  when  a vacuum  of  legitimate  rule  has  been  created 
by  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  a colonial  power,  as  in  Angola  and  Spanish 


a 


Sahara  in  19’/ 5-76,  or  when  the  USSR  could  assume  a position  of  acting 
to  defend  the  sovereignty  or  territorial  integrity  of  a third  world 
nation,  as  in  Iraq  in  1973-74,  in  the  Lebanese  civil  war,  and  in  the 


1577-78  Ethiopian-Somalian  conflict.  Moscow  has  also  avoided  military 
confrontation  with  the  United  States. 

The  intervention  in  Iraq  in  1973-74  bore  a number  of  important 
structural  similarities  to  the  USSP’s  involvement  in  Sudan  in  1970-71. 

In  both  instances  Moscow  helped  a friendly  regime  suppress  an  insurgency 
by  an  ethnic  minority  seeking  to  chart  its  own  destiny.  Vfhereas  the 
Anyanya  in  southern  Sudan,  who  were  backed  by  Ethiopia,  Zaire  and  Uganda, 
had  sought  to  throw  off  the  yoke  cf  Kliartouia,  Baghdad  in  the  early  197Gs 
faced  a new  Kurdish  rebellion  backed  by  Iran  and,  more  indirectly,  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  In  each  Instance  Moscow’s  aid  consisted  of 
unannounced  air  support.  While  many  in  the  world  sympathized  with  the 
plight  and  objectives  of  the  insurgent  minorities,  neither  old  nor  new 
nations  were  prepared  to  make  much  Issue  of  these  conflicts,  if  only 
as  a result  of  their  own  self-irterest  in  principles  of  national 
sovereignty. 

In  Lebanon  Moscow  supported  the  Palest In.lans  and  opposed 
Syria's  intervention  into  the  civil  war,  but  the  USSR  did  not  intervene  in 
these  events  militarily.  The  occasion  for  the  nearby  appearance  of 
Soviet  warships  in  June  1976  was  the  Sixth  Fleet’s  evacuation  of 
i\mer leans  and  Europeans  from  Lebanon.  The  Soviet  naval  presence, 

%fhlch  Included  a helicopter  carrier,  was  meant  to  countervail  the 
Image  of  U.S.  military  power  projected  by  the  aircraft  currier  America 
and  helicopter  carrier  Guadalcanal  and  their  supporting  warships.  It 
wa?  also  custonary  for  Soviet  vessels  to  keep  close  watch  of  major  U.S. 
warships  when  they  entered  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  In  short,  this 


A 
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was  no  military  confrontation,  but  a joint  appearance  prompted  by  a 
U.S.  naval  deployment.  Although  Moscow  could  not  be  sure  that  the 
Marines  aboard  the  U.S.  amphibious  ships  and  the  America’s  air  power  would 
not  be  used  in  a way  reminiscent  of  the  U.S.  intervention  in  Lebanon  in  1958, 
it  probably  had  great  confidence  of  this,  considering  the  political 
climate  in  the  United  States,  the  absence  of  other  U.S.  military 
preparations  and  the  Ford  administration’s  rhetoric  at  the  time. 
Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  a Soviet  squadron  in  the  absence  of 
complete  certainty  was  a reminder  that  aggressive  U.S.  military  action 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  could  not  be  undertaken  without  raising 
the  possibility  of  superpower  military  confrontation. 

These  Soviet  actions  in  Iraq  and  off  the  coast  of  Lebanon  caused 
the  United  States  little  anguish.  la  neither  instance  was  Soviet 
military  behavior  directed  at  establishing  a new  regime  in  a nation  or 
otherwise  altering  a status  quo.  The  stories  in  /mgola  and  the  former 
Spanish  Sahara  in  1975-76  were  different,  however.  Also  disturbing 
was  the  size  and  form,  of  Soviet,  military  activity  in  Ethiopia  in  1977-78- 
as  was  the  i.nterventioii,  with  critical  Soviet  support,  of  thousands  of 
Cuban  combat  troops  in  both  Angole  and  Ethiopia. 

Angola  and  the  Horn  of  Africa 

Soviet  aid  to  Angolan  Insurgents  initial.ly  took  the  form  of  arms 
and  other  material  deliveries  by  sea  and  air  to  the  Popular  Movement 
for  the  Liberation  of  lingola  (MPLA)  led  by  Agostinho  Neto.  At  least 
as  important  to  the  USSR  as  its  predisposition  to  support  anti-colcnial 
movements  generally  was  Peking’s  support  cf  the  National  Front  for 


the  Liberation  of  Angola  CFNLA)  anc?  National  Union  for  the  Total 


Independence  of  Angola  (UNITA) . Chinese  arms  began  to  flow  to  Angola 


in  1973,  and  in  1974  Peking  began  to  send  military  advisers,  Tlie 


FNLA  and  UNITA  were  also  favored  by  the  United  States.  Moscow  announced 


renewed  support  of  the  MPLA — Soviet  aid  was  suspended  after  a leader- 


ship split  in  the  MPLA  in  1973 — one  month  after  the  CIA  began  to  fund 


the  FNLA  in  mid-1974.  135/  Soviet  transport  aircraft  began  airlifting 


armaments  to  Brazzaville  for  the  MPLA  in  March  1975.  U.S.  Air  Force 


C-141  transport  aircraft  and  U.S.  Navy  vessels  began  to  transport  arms 


into  the  area  in  July.  136/  U.S.  aid  to  the  MPLA’s  opponents  prob- 


ably played  into  the  hands  of  Soviet  leaders  opposed  to  linkage  between 


detente  and  USSR  support  for  national  liberation  movements.  Moscow 


saw  its  material  support  of  the  MPLA  quite  legitimate  in  the  Summer 


of  1975.  Hence  Politburo  member  Mikhail  Suslov  was  not  viewing  things 


boldly  when  he  said:  "The  principle  of  peaceful  coexistence  between 


states  with  different  social  systems,  as  is  well  known,  has  nothing  in 


rcmmon  with  class  peace  between  the  exploiters  and  the  exploited,  the 


colonialists  and  the  victims  of  colonial  oppression,  or  between  the 


oppressors  and  the  oppressed."  137/ 


Cuban  military  men  able  to  utilir-e  the  sophisticated  equipment 


being  delivered  from  the  USSR  began  to  take  part  in  combat  operations 


in  late  spring  of  1975  and  in  the  fall,  after  South  African  military 


units  and  Zairian  troops  entered  Angola  against  the  hPLA,  sizeable 


Cuban  ground  forces  were  fielded.  To  equip  the  Cuban  forces  at  this 


crucial  time  an  emergency  airlift  by  Soviet  military  transport  aircraft 


(about  70  flights)  was  carried  out  beginning  in  late  October  via 
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stopovers  in  Algeria,  Mali  and  Guinea.  Transport  for  the  large-scale 
Cuban  buildup  was  provided  initially  by  Cuban  troopships  and  air- 
craft. 138/ 

MPLA  forces  in  Angola  obtained  the  services  of  several  hundred 
Soviet  military  advisers  only  after  Angolan  Independence  Day  (November 
11,  1975)  and  the  entry  into  Angola  of  South  African  troops  and  a num- 
ber of  battles  between  South  African  and  Cuban  units.  Aeroflot  IL-62s 
began  flying  Cuban  troops  to  Angola  in  January  1976,  but  only  after 
Havana's  shorter-ranged  Bristol  Brltannlas  were  denied  further  refueling 
by  Barbados  and  Portugal  (in  the  Azores).  The  Soviet  aircraft  were 
able  to  fly  non-stop  to  Guinea,  where  fuel  could  be  obtained.  By  the 
time  the  airlift  ended  in  late  January  approximately  11,000  Cuban 
soldiers  were  in  Angola.  139/  Beginning  in  late  November,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  increase  in  arms  deliveries  by  sea  and  air  and  then  the 
airlift  of  Cuban  troops,  a Soviet  amphibious  ship,  destroyer  and  oiler — 
that  is,  the  West  African  patrol — took  up  a position  off  the  coasts  of 
the  Congo  and  Angola  while  a Soviet  cruiser  and  perhaps  submarine  escort 
were  deployed  from  the  Mediterranean  to  r,  position  south  of  Guinea. 

These  ships  probably  were  sent  to  cpt  short  any  thoughts  in  Zaire  of 
attacking  Soviet  aircraft  and  cargo  vessels  and  to  provide  incoming 
transport  planes  command  control  and  communications  support — including 
waiving  if  that  became  necessar>'.  The  first  vessel  to  arrive — an 
Alligator-class  amphibious  landing  ship  (LST) — may  also  have  been  in- 
tended to  provide  for  the  evacuation  of  Soviet  military  advisers  if  that 
became  necessary.  140/ 
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Neither  politically  nov  militarily  were  these  Soviet  actions  terribly 


adventurous.  South  Africa’s  earlier  entry  into  the  conflict  obtained 


for  the  MPLA  strong  support  from  previously  neutral  African  circles. 


At  the  emergency  Organization  of  African  Unity  meeting  in  Addis  Ababa 


in  mid-January  1976,22  OAU  members  recognized  the  MPLA  os  the  legitimate 


government  of.  Angola;  other  members  sought  only  a compromise  'government 


of  national  unity'.  lAl/  As  to  VashJ.ngton,  in  November  1975  Secretary 


of  State  Kissinger  warned  that  "the  United  States  cannot  remain  in- 


different" to  Soviet  and  Cuban  military  intervention  in  Angola  and  that 


"continuation  of  an  interventionist  policy  must  inevitably  threaten  other 


relationships."  "We  will  never  permit  detente  to  turn  into  a subterfuge  of 


unilateral  advantage,"  he  said.  142/  However,  in  December  the  Senate  voted 


54-22  to  terminate  covert  U.S.  military  assistaijce  co  the  FNLA  and  UNITA.  143/ 


President  Ford  responded  to  this  by  saying:  "The  is.'sue  in  Angola  is 


not,  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be  a question  of  the  uie  of  U.S. 


forces.  The  sole  issue  is  the  provision  of  modest  amounts  of  assistance 


to  oppose  military  inherventioa  by  two  extra-continental  powers, 
namely  t.ia  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba."  144/  In  early  January  the  President 
explicitly  ruxed  out  any  withholding  of  .4mei:ican  grain  shipments  in 


retaliation  for  Soviet  behavior  In  Angola.  Hence  when  the  USSR 


init luted  the  airlift  of  Cuban  troops  to  Angola  and  deployed  warships 


toward  the  scene  of  the  conflict  it  was  able  to  assess  the  risk  of  a 


military  confrontation  with  the  United  States  as  n<l  and  had  every 


reason  to  expect  the  Ford  administration  to  content  itself  with 


denunciation. 


] 
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A London  Observer  and  Unitej  Press  International  story  raportlng 
the  U.S,  aircraft  carrier  Independence  to  be  "'operating  in  waters  off 
Angola,  possibly  providing  tactical  support  for  air  strikes  in  the 
Angolan  war,"  was  known  to  be  false  by  the  USSR;  145/  the  Independence  was 
visible  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Kremlin  could  also  determine  the  heading 
of  the  aircraft  carrier  Saratoga,  which  left  Florida  on  January  7,  to 
’-c  the  Mediterranean,  not  the  South  Atlantic.  Ever  cautious,  though, 
to  allay  any  further  likelihood  of  U.S.  intervention,  a Pravda 

ediorial  related:  "The  Soviet  Union  does  not  seek  anything  in 
Angola— neither  economic,  military  nor  other  gain.  Any  assertions 
concern. ng  the  Soviet  Union's  intention  to  establish  military  bases 
there  and  about  Soviee  military  expansion  in  Africa  in  general , are 
unfounded."  146/  But,  just  in  case  the  Ford  administration  did  de- 
cide to  stage  a naval  presence  in  the  South  Atlantic,  Soviet  warships 
were  deployed  in  a way  that  they  could  quickly  blunt  the  political 
impact  of  that  effort.  On  station  near  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  after 
being  redeployed  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  Northern  Fleet, 
were  two  Soviet  cruisers  and  a destroyer,  while  redeployed  to  the  mid- 
Atlantic  was  an  intelligence  collecting  vessel.  The  countervailing 
value  implicit  in  this  readiness  dissolved  any  remaining  U.S.  thoughts 
about  being  able  to  mount  an  indisputably  dominant  naval  presei.ee  in 
West  African  waters.  147/ 

The  Angolan  civil  var  did  not  signal  increased  Kreml;Ln  aggressiveness 
or  acceptance  of  risk  in  the  use  of  military  power  in  third  world 
conflicts.  What  Moscow  did  was  take  decisive  advantage  ofextr^nely 


easy  pickings.  Moreover,  in  view  of  those  earlier  U.S.  operations 
in  Angola  ,ind  the  clear  desire  by  the  Ford  administratlor  to  intervene 
more  heavily  in  late  1975  and  thereafter,  the  Kremlin,  without 
cynicism,  may  also  have  considered  its  behavior  within  the  bounds 
of  detente  fren.:  a U.S.  perspective.  That  the  Executive  in  the 
United  States  suddenly  found  itself  bound  by  strong  internal  forces 
driver,  by  the  outcome  of  the  Vietnam  War,  Soviet  leadera  may 

.t* 

have  reasoned,  was  not  s legitimate  cause  for  USSR  restrain^; 

although  some  in  the  Kremlin  nevertheless  may  have  been  concerned  about 

the  effects  of  the  Cuban  intervention  and  Soviet  airlift  upon  U.S.- 

Soviet  relations  and  future  U.S.  defense  efforts.  Against  the  possibility  of 

this  negative  fallout  was  the  bird  in  the  hand  of  Angola,  the  image 

of  the  USSR  acting  strongly  against  South  Africa,  concern  about  Chinese 

influence  in  Africa,  relations  with  Cuba,  and  the  opportunity  to  show 

the  Soviet  Union  as  able  to  project  military  power  globally.  It  was  an 

opportunity  the  Kremlin  was  not  able  to  pass  by. 

The  Angolan  conflict  illustrated  a strong  Sovlet-Cuban  alliance 
in  these  affairs  and  Havana's  willingness  to  lend  combat  military 
support  to  friends.  Insofar  as  Cuba  could  not  have  mounted  the 
operation  it  did  in  Angola  without  Soviet  logistics  and  other 
material  support,,  the  USSR  was  responsible  for  this  Intervention. 

But  it  is  ml<'4:aken  to  regard  Fidel  Castro  as  a Buckingham  to  a 
Brezhnev  Richard  III;  nor  are  the  Cubans  this  century's  Hessians. 

Cuban  military  meji  were  active  in  Africa  at  least  as  early  as  1961 
when  Havana  established  a permanent  military  mission  in  Ghana.  Also 


at  that  time  Cuban  military  support  was  c.iven  to  Algeria.  In  the 
mld-3960s  a Cuban  military  presence  was  established  in  Congo-Brazzaville 
and  Guinea  and  in  the  early  and  mid-1970s  military  missions  were 
established  in  a half  dozen  other  African  countries,  one  of  which  was 
Angola.  A detailed  analysis  of  these  invclvements  and  Cuban-Soviet 
relations  indicates  an  interest  by  Havana  in  these  affairs  quite  apart 
from  prompting  or  premises  by  the  USSR.  lAg/  The  Kremlin  role  was 
to  make  Cuban  military  intervention  in  size  both  possible  and  effective. 

A major  stopover  point  for  Soviet  arms  destined  for  Angola  was 
Algeria.  While  Soviet  transport  aircraft  were  airlifting  Cubans 
to  Angola  in  January  1976,  a sizable  volume  of  Soviet  armaments  that 
arrived  in  Algeria  appeared  to  be  off-loaded  as  aid  for  the  Algerian- 
backed  Polisario  guerrillas  disputing  the  division  of  the  former  Spanish 
Sahara  by  Morocco  and  Mauritania.  Those  continued  U.S.  attacks  on 
Soviet  behavior  in  Africa  in  Febmnry  were  then  seen  by  some  related  to 

this  situation.  Earlier,  in  mid-January  the  Sixth  Fleet  cruiser 
little  Rock  was  sent  to  Casablanca  and  in  a number  of  statements 
thereafter  Secretary  Kissinger  spoke  about  Soviet-Cuban  intervention 
in  the  third  world  generally.  Upon  his  departure  for  Moscow  in 
late  January  for  strategic  arms  limitation  talks,  Kissinger  said: 

"I  am  going  to  makt  clear  to  my  hosts  that  the.  United  States  will 


not  accept  intervention  in  other  parts  of  the  world."'  149/ 
Aside  from  speculation  about  Algeritm  leverage  over  the  USSR, 
Moscow's  general  sympathy  for  movements  like  the  Polisario,  the 
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cover  provided  by  the  airlift  to  Angola* and  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  else  might  have  prompted 
this  Soviet  action  which  the  Kremlin  neither  advertised  nor  expanded 
upon. 

In  mid-1977  President  Sadat  alleged  chat  helicopters  of  the 
Soviet  carrier  Moskva  practiced  electronic  counter-measures  against 
Egyptian  forces  during  the  conflict  between  Egypt  and  Libya  that 
erupted  in  mid-year.  The  Moskva,  though,  was  in  the  Black  Sea  at  the 
time,  and  the  only  other  candidate  for  this  type  of  action  then  in 
the  Mediterranean  lay  in  a single  naval  helicopter.  At  least  as  plausible 
an  explanation  is  an  Egyptian  technical  mistake,  unreported  Libyan 
capability,  or  President  Sadat's  Interest  to  further  reinforce  support 
for  his  final  expulsion  of  the  Soviet  military  presence  from  Egypt  in 

1976  and  Cairo's  relationship  with  Moscow  thereafter.  150/  Hence  almost 
two  years  went  by  between  the  Soviet  airlifts  of  Cuban  troops  to  Angola 
and  of  arms  to  Angola  and  Algeria  in  early  1976  and  the  next  Soviet  military 

action  in  the  third  world. 

In  1977-78  Cuban  and  then  Soviet  military  advisers  were  sent 
to  Ethiopia  to  help  government  armed  forces  against  Somali  forces  in 
the  Ogaden  area  in  the  southeast  and  Eritrean  secessionists  in  the  north. 

Soviet  military  assistance,  after  first  being  sent  by  sea,  was  then  also 
transported  in  a large  airlift  in  November-December  1977.  The  Soviet 
airlift  capah''licy,  as  demonstrated  in  the  1973  Middle  East  war  and  the  Angolan 
civil  war  as  well  as  in  the  Ethiopian— Somalian  conflict,  was  the. 
product  cf  continued  development  and  procurement  of  heavy  lift  long- 
range  transport  aviation.  Between  1965  and  1977  the  aggregate  lift 
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capacity  of  Soviet  military  transport  aircraft  grew  by  132  percent.  151/ 
Together  with  the  airlift  the  nio&ber  of  Soviet  advisers  in 
Ethiopia  rose  from  about  100  to  about  1000.  Moreover,  in  early  1978  a 
massive  buildup  of  Cuban  forces  took  place,  such  that  in  early  Spring 
1978  16,000-17,000  Cuban  soldiers  were  reported  in  Ethiopia,  as 
compared  to  50  a year  before  end  2,000  in  January  1978.  152/  Also  on 
the  scene  were  a number  of  South  Yemeni  military  men.  Thereafter,  while 
allied  airmen  flew  tactical  aircraft  into  combat  on  behalf  of  Addis 
Ababa,  Soviet  personnel  were  allowed  to  pilot  helicopters  in  the  Ogaden 
and  then  in  Eritrea.  The  almost  two  yec-':  elapsed  time  between  the 

Soviet  militairy  interventions  in  Angola  and  Ethiopia,  Moscow’s  ability 
to  argue  in  the  latter  instance  that  it  was  supporting  the  principle 
of  national  sovereignty,  and  the  risk  the  Kremlin  ran  of  losing  a long 
built-up  position  in  Somalia  together  indicated  general  reticence  and 
great  calculation  among  Soviet  leaders  about  using  armed  forces  co- 
ercively in  the  third  world.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  the  existence 
of  much  discussion  and  argument  about  these  operations,  positing  on  the 
one  side  an  Interest  in  outdistancing  the  United  States  and  China  and 
obtaining  positions  of  influence  for  the  USSR  and,  on  the  other,  a con- 
cern not  to  trigger  a new  era  of  U.S.  activism  or  to  undermine  impor- 
tant negotiations  with  the  United  States  and  European  nations. 

The  Soviet  airlift  to  Ethiopia  began  only  after  President 
Slad  Barre  finally  expelled  the  i^icongruous  Soviet  and  Cuban 
military  presence  from  Somalia.  Aside  from  its  position  In  Somalia, 
Moscow  risked  little,  //fhlle  Soviet  involvement  was  escalated  slowly. 


Somalia  received  no  practical  Western  support.  The  Kremlin  may  even 
have  calculated  that  the  fighting  could  be  endea  before  Mogadiscio 
would  reach  its  limit  of  tolerance  and  that,  in  the  end,  it  would 


not  only  obtain  a strong  position  in  Ethiopia,  but  be  able  to  retain 
or  regain  its  military  facilities  and  presence  in  Somalia.  Presumably, 
though,  Ethiopia  was  viewed  to  be  more  important  strategically  than 
Somalia.  Almost  certainly  the  military  government  of  Mengistu  Halle  Mariam  was 
regarded  as  being  open  to  a considerable  degree  of  influence.  Concern 
to  head  off  a particular  Chinese  presence  may  have  been  of  further 
significance. 

Moscow  had  no  reason  to  expect  a military  confrontation  with 
the  United  States.  Opposition  within  the  Congress  and  among  the 
American  public  to  new  foreign  entanglements  remained  strong;  further, 
when  exiled  Lunda  tribesmen  sortied  into  Shaba  province  in  Zaire  in  early 
1977  the  Carter  administration  showed  Itself  willing  to  send  the  Mobutu 
government  only  "nonlethal"  equipment.  After  the  USSR  and  Cuba  became 
Involved  in  Ethiopia,  the  United  States  did  nothing  to  support  Somalia, 
except  to  hint  at  one  point  about  the  possibility  of  a small  security 
assistance  program.  In  February  1978,  when  the  Ethiopians  with 
Cuban  and  Soviet  support  took  the  offensive,  the  USSR  reportedly 
had  27  ships  in  the  area.  No  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  was  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  at  the  time  and  only  three  U.S.  Navy  destroyers  were  near  the 
scene.  Washington  never  suggested  that  the  United  States  might 
- become  militarily  engaged  in  these  events.  As  In  Angola,  Moscow 
could  perceive  a relatively  clear  field. 


Of  further  Importance,  even  strong  proponents  of  detente 
in  the  USSR  considered  it  unreasonable  for  the  United  States  to  view 
this  Soviet  behavior  as  violating  detente.  Said  Georgl  Arbatov,  head 
of  the  Institute  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  a reported  confidant 
of  Brezhnev;  "In  undertaking  the  large  and  laborious  work  of  improving 
Soviet -American  relations  the  two  sides  could  not  but  understand  from 
the  very  beginning  that  they  are  separated  both  by  radical  ideological 
and  social  differences  and  by  their  approaches  to  many  international 
questions."  153/ 

These  words  did  not  mean  that  it  was  the  USSR's  Intention  to 
frequently  use  its  armed  forces  to  promote  Soviet  foreign  policy  objectives, 
What  the  Kremlin's  rhetoric  and  behavior  after  the  1973  Middle  East  war 
indicated  was  preparedness  to  take  ad  hoc  advantage  of  extremely 
favorable  circvsmstances;  in  particular,  the  opportunity  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  a principle  of  international  law  , as  supported  by  a large 
number  of  third  world  nations,  with  little  likelihood  of  military 
confrontation  with  the  United  States,  and  with  an  otherwise  large  prospect 
of  rapid  success.  Surrogates  for  the  legitimacy  provided  by 
international  law  might  be  covert  U.S.  involvement.  Western  military 
activity  or  intervention  by  nations  outcast  in  the  international 
community  which  the  West  would  not  want  to  be  perceived  supporting 
(for  example,  South  Mrica) . 
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The  crisis  in  Poland  in  October  1956,  the  Soviet  suppression  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  in  Noveiaber  1955,  and  Warsaw  Pact  intervention 
in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  were  quite  different,  but  they  had  at  least 
two  poirits  in  conmon. 

First,  the  local  starting  point  was  political  and  social  turmoil 
that  brought  about  sweeping  changes  in  and  a pronounced  weakening  of 
the  leadership  in  the  face  of  growing  unrest  of  the  population.  The 
combination  of  these  two  elements — a succession  crisis  at  the  top  and 
what  the  Russians  call  stikhiinost  (spontaneous  demonstrations)  by  che 
population — is  traditionally  perceived  in  Moscow — in  fact,  in  every 
Communist  system — as  the  main  danger  to  the  system,  the  only  one  that 
could  produce  a total  collapse. 

Second,  Internationally,  the  Soviet  Union  was  a factor  in  each 
case,  though  to  a different  degree.  Its  role  was  a«xlmal  in  Hungary 
and  minimal  in  Poland  in  1956,  but  in  each  case  it  was  a real  or 
potential  threat,  which  the  different  local  factions  tried  to  use  for 
their  own  purposes. 

Before  comparing  the  Soviet  role  in  these  cases,  I shall  briefly 
set  down  the  history  leading  up  to  and  the  sain  events  of  there  crises. 
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Historical  Background 


The  events  in  Poland  and  in  Hungary  in  1956  had  a comnon  starting 
point:  the  Twentieth  Congress  of  the  Coaounist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  January  and  February  1956,  which  officially  launched  the 
destalinization  campaign.  The  effect  of  this  on  other  Communist  parties 
could  only  be  a further  destabilization  of  leaderships  already  weakened 
by  the  first  departures  from  the  dictator's  policies.  In  Hungary,  for 
example,  the  ups  and  downs  of  Imre  Nagy's  political  fortune  between  1953 

and  1956  closely  followed  the  struggle  for  power  in  Moscow,  with  the 

Russians  arbitrating  the  fight  between  Stalinist  hard'*liner  Matyas  Rakosi 
and  Nagy,  the  future  head  of  the  counterrevolutionary  government,  who  was 
at  that  time  only  a "consumerist"  reformer.  The  July  18  decision  to  fire 
Rakosi  was  conveyed  by  Soviet  Politburo  member  Anastas  Mikoyan,  who  came 
from  Moscow  with  a direct  order  from  Khrushchev.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  Poland,  where  the  replacement  of  the  deceased  Boleslav  Bierut,  first 
secretary  of  the  Polish  party  under  Stalin,  was  presided  over  by  Khrushchev 
personally  in  March  1956. 

Another  starting  point  for  Poland  was  the  Poznan  riot  at  the  end  of 
June  1956.  In  a Communist  system,  such  a localized,  brief  riot  does  not 

lead  to  a crisis  and  may  even  have  little  political  significance  under  a 

united  leadership  since  it  presents  no  challenge  to  the  authority  of  those 
in  charge.  The  picture  is  quite  different  if  the  leadership  is  divided, 
when  each  contending  faction  will  find  in  the  riot,  in  the  way  It  was 
handled  by  the  authorities  and  explained  to  the  public,  an  argiSBeut  to  be 
used  in  its  struggle.  That  is  what  happened  in  Poland  in  1956,  though 
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tvo  observations  must  be  made : 

First,  the  uprising,  though  violent,  di<'  not  spread  to  other  cities. 

In  the  months  that  followed  it,  the  authorities,  even  though  they  were 
changing,  remained  in  control. 

Second,  the  Poznan  riot  was  suppressed  by  exclusively  Polish  forces — 
police  and  army.  This  helped  keep  the  Soviet  Onion  out  at  that  stage  and 
allowed  the  Polish  leaders  to  resist  Moscow’s  pressure  later.  At  the  same 
time,  it  limited  popular  anti-Soviet  feelings,  making  the  riot  and  its 
aftermath  more  manageable.  This  was  not  true  of  the  Hungarian  situation. 

Politically,  the  Poznan  riot  further  isolated  the  Stalinist  hard  core 
of  the  party  leadership  (discredited  by  awkward  attempts  to  portray  the 
riot  as  counterrevolutionary)  and  helped  the  irresistible  rise  of  Wladyslaw 
Gomulka.  Formerly  head  of  the  party  (he  had  been  elected  in  1943,  wihout 
formal  Soviet  approval  due  to  wartime  conditions),  Gomulka  was  purged  in 
19A9  as  "deviationlst ,"  jailed,  set  free  in  1954,  but  kept  out  of  any 
political  activity  until  the  fall  of  1956.  But  after  the  Twentieth 
Congress  of  the  CPSU  and  the  riot,  he  appeared  to  be  the  only  man  capable 
of  leading  a destalinized,  more  liberal,  more  nationalistic  party.  An 
important  factor,  indeed  unique  among  the  three  cases  under  study,  was 
that  many  previous  leaders  genuinely  accepted  the  necessity  for  this 
new  course. 

Nevertheless,  Gomulka ’s  opponents  remained  a powerful  group.  They 
attempted  a coup,  which  Included  plans  to  arrest  hundreds  of  liberal 
Commvmists,  among  them  Gomulka,  and  was  Intended  to  prevent  the  meeting 
of  the  party's  Central  Committee,  scheduled  for  October  19,  that  was  to 
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bring  Gonulka  back  as  party  leader.  At  the  same  time,  Soviet  troops 
began  to  move  from  East  Germany  toward  Warsaw.  On  top  of  that, 

Khrushchev  and  a high-level  Soviet  delegation  arrived  in  Warsaw  the  same 
day. 

The  showdown  ended  on  the  morning  of  October  20,  after  a full  night 
of  tough  talks,  with  an  apparent  capitulation  by  Khrushchev,  who  made 
major  concessions  to  the  Poles:  not  only  was  Gomulka  duly  elected  to  head 
the  party,  but  the  demand  of  the  new  leadership  for  the  removal  of 
Soviet-born  Marshal  Konstantin  Rokossovsky  from  the  post  of  defense  minister 
was  accepted  by  Moscow  some  weeks  later. 

The  situation  was  very  different  in  Hungary,  where  the  crisis  culminated 
in  a total  collapse  of  the  party  leadership,  an  outbreak  of  prolonged  and 
uncontrolled  violence,  and  finally  a brutal  crushing  by  Soviet  forces 
of  what  had  become  a national  revolution  typical  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  main  culprits  in  this  tragedy,  apart  from  the  Russians,  were, 
undoubtedly  the  pre-October  leaders  in  Budapest — Erno  Gero  for  the  party 
and  Andras  Hegedus  for  the  government  (the  latter  was  later  found  to  be  a 
revisionist,  though  many  years  after  these  events).  Both  men,  unlike 
Edward  Ochab  and  others  in  Poland,  climbed  to  power  not  only  without  regard 
for  popular  aspirations  for  change,  but  also  oblivious  of  the  winds  from 
Moscow,  which  favored  a "reasonable”  destallnization.  Imre  Nagy,  the 
symbol  of  reformer's  communism  and  the  Hungarian  equivalent  of  Gomulka,  was 
readmitted  to  the  party  on  October  10,  1956,  only  ten  days  before  his 
nomination  as  head  of  the  government. 


Nagy’s  return  to  perwer  occurred  after  a huge  Hungarian  demonstration 
of  solidarity  with  the  Poles,  on  October  23,  had  turned  into  a riot,  with 
Gero  still  in  power  (he  was  not  outsted  until  October  25,  after  Hikoyan 
and  Mikhail  Suslov  made  a trip  from  Moscow  to  Budapest)  and  preventing  the 
new  prime  minister  from  acting  effectively  during  two  crucial  days.  In 
addition,  the  previous  leadership  had  asked  the  Soviet  forces  in  Hungary 
to  suppress  the  riot.  This  Immediately  turned  the  riot  into  a general 
uprising,  with  a definite  and  violent  anti-Soviet  orientation.  On 
November  1 Nagy  proclaimed  the  neutrality  of  Hungary  and  its  withdrawal  from 
the  Warsaw  Fact,  and  officially  requested  the  departure  of  all  Soviet 
troops  from  the  country.  I will  discuss  later  whether  this  move  was 
responsible  for  the  subsequent  Russian  Intervention  or  was  merely  an 
attempt  to  escape  Soviet  action  already  decided  upon.  In  any  case,  the 
crushing  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  which  started  the  morning  of 
November  A,  was  announced  by  the  sudden  defection,  on  the  evening  of 
November  1,  of  Janos  Kadar,  first  secretary  of  the  party,  who  could  be 
found  three  days  later  at  the  head  of  a ”revolutioi»ary  worker-peasant 
government"  imposed  by  Russian  troops. 

The  repression  was  brutal  (the  total  number  of  executions  is 
estimated  at  2,000,  including  that  of  Nagy. himself  and  of  his  minister 
of  defense.  Pal  Maleter,  in  the  summer  of  1958),  but  the  process  of 
normalization  developed  in  the  long  run  along  much  nore  liberal  lines  than 
in  Poland. 

In  Czechoslovakia  in  the  spring  of  1968,  the  Soviet  Union  faced 
a situation  sddway  between  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  crises  of  1956.  It 


differed  from  Poland  in  that  military  intervention  was  decided  upon, 
and  from  Hungary  in  that  Soviet  troops  did  not  fight.  It  exemplifies  a 
combination  of  military  preparation  and  heavy,  long-standing  political 
■ pressure.  It  started  in  January  1968  with  the  eviction  of  Antonin  Novotny, 
an  old  time  Stalinist  leader,  from  his  post  of  first  secretary  of  the 
Commuiiist  party  and  his  replacement  by  Alexander  Dubcek,  head  of  the  party 
in  Slovakia.  Behind  the  change  were  dissatisfaction  with  the  conservative 
Novotny’s  rule,  Slovak  nationalist  aspirations,  and  a growing  push  by 
intellectuals  for  more  political  freedom.  (Unlike  in  Hungary  and  Poland, 
the  role  of  the  workers  was  limited  until  the  very  last  days  of  the 
crisis  and  at  no  point  was  there  an  outburst  of  popular  violence.)  The 
main  features  of  the  Prague  spring  were  an  audacious  program  of  political 
reforms  (notably  the  "action  program"  in  April),  the  lifting  of  the 
censorship  of  the  press  (de  facto  in  March,  de  jure  in  June),  and  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  correct  bureaucratic  and  police  excesses  of  the  past, 
which  further  isolated  the  dogmatic  pro-Novotny  elements.  It  was  expected 
that  the  latter  would  be  purged  by  a party  congress  due  to  convene  on 
September  9.  This  was  prevented  by  the  Russian  intervention  in  August. 

The  Soviet  leaders  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  save  Novotny  from 
his  opponents:  Brezhnev  was  invited  by  Novotny  in  December  1967  to  Prague 
to  be  an  arbiter  but  refused  to  get  Involved  in  the  quarrel,  saying  to  the 
Czechoslovaks:  "It  is  your  business. But,  early  in  1968,  they  began  to 
express  to  Dubcek  their  fear  that  the  liberalizing  process  was  going  too 
far.  A meeting  in  Dresden  on  March  23,  1968  was  the  first  official  expression 
•of  this  dissatisfaction  and  at  the  same  time  the  first  grouping  against 
Dubcek  of  the  five  Warsaw  Pact  countries  (the  USSR,  Poland,  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria),  which  tiere  to  take  part  in  the  military  intervention 
five  months  later. 
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After  many  months  of  military  and  political  pressure  a long  meeting 
of  Soviet  and  Czechoslovak  leaders  in  Clerna-nad-Tlsou  at  the  end  of 
July  led  to  a temporary  conciliation.  But  Dubcek  was  unwilling  or  unable 
to  take  tough  measures  against  the  liberals  in  Prague.  A few  days  after 
the  return  of  the  Soviet  leaders  to  Moscow,  the  decision  to  act  was  made. 

During  the  night  of  August  20-21,  Czechoslovakia  was  occupied  by  a large 
contingent  of  Soviet  forces,  supplemented  by  sizable  groups  of  Polish, 

East  German,  Hungarian,  and  Bulgarian  troops. 

There  was  no  violent  resistance,  but  the  political  crisis  dragged 
on  for  more  than  eight  months.  The  Soviet  planners  were  unable  to  impose 
a Hungarian  style  "worker-peasant  government."  Major  roles  were  played 
in  the  first  days  by  the  ncr. -violent  but  effective  resistance  of  the 
population,  encouraged  and  coordinated  by  a wide  network  of  radio  stations, 
and  by  President  Ludvik  Svoboda,  who  refused  to  cooperate  with  Moscow  as 
long  as  Dubcek  and  other  legitimate  leaders  were  unable  to  resume  their 
functions.  Once  this  was  achieved,  however,  Svoboda  pushed  for  the  compromises 
that  would  lead  to  capitulation.  The  Moscow  "protocol,"  signed  on 
August  26,  was  followed  by  a treaty  legalizing  the  stationing  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Czechoslovakia  (October  16) , by  the  breaking  up  ox  the  hard  core 
of  the  liberal  leadership  with  the  removal  of  Sarkovsky  from  the  parliament's 
chairmanship  (January  7,  1969),  and  finally  by  the  replacement  of  Dubcek  with 
Gustav  Husak  as  head  of  the  party  after  a direct  threat  from  Marsh.al  A.  A. 
Grechko,  Soviet  defense  minister,  of  a new  military  intervention  (April  17, 
.1969).  Although  it  was  a year  before  the  August  invasion  was  officially 
approved  by  the  new  Prague  leadership  (September  1969) , the  slew  but  growing 
repression  of  liberal  tendencies  led  to  a regime  that  is  now  one  of  the 


most  tightly  controlled  in  Eastern  Europe,  much  more  so  than  those  in 
Hungary  and  Poland . 


Soviet  Behavior  in  the  Three  Crises 


Poland.  1956 


The  behavior  of  the  Soviet  leaders  toward  GomulVa  in  1956  was  similar 


to  their  attitude  toward  Dubcek  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  wi:h  the  difference 


that  it  was  demonstrated  before  the  new  party  leader  came  tc  power,  not  after, 
as  in  Prague.  Basically,  the  Russians  were  disappointed  that  their  candidate 
for  the  Polish  leadership  after  Boleslaw  Bierut's  death,  Zenop  Nowak,  was 
not  elected  in  March  1956.  They  were  not  openly  hostile  to  the  selection 
of  Edward  Ochab,  a middle-of-the-road  man,  but  they  continued  to  encourage 
their  most  dedicated  supporters,  the  members  of  the  "Natolin  group"  (named 
after  a Warsaw  suburb  where  they  had  formerly  met),  and  watched  with  great 
anxiety  tne  rise  of  what  they  percaived  to  be  a nacionallst-revisionist 
trend  centered  around  Gomulka.  In  that  respect,  the  public  demand  that 
Rokossovsky,  the  Soviet  'Mrshal  put  in  command  of  the  Polish  army  by  Stalin, 
be  sent  back  to  Moscow  was  seen  as  the  beginning  of  a dangerous  "desatellization." 
I>i.vring  the  fail  of  1956,  the  growing  independence  of  the  Polish  press  and 
its  anti-Soviet  overtones  were  another  cause  for  concern:  Moscow  had 
good  reason  to  consider  that  this  would  be  worse  if  Gomulka,  the  hero  of 
the  liberal  Communists,  came  to  power. 

At  that  time,  there  was  certainly  no  unity  in  the  Soviet  Politburo. 

Nikita  Khrushchev,  first  secretary  for  only  three  years,  had  antagonized  the 
Soviet  Stalinist  faction  consisting  of  Vyacheslav  Molotov,  Lazar  Kaganovich, 
Kliment  Voroshilov,  and  others  by  his  revelations  at  the  TWntieth  Party 
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Confress.  In  this  fight,  which  was  to  culminate  in  June  1957  with  the 
defeat  of  the  Molotov  faction,  Khrushchev  had  an  interest  In  supporting 
some  degree  of  reform  in  Eastern  European  countries  and  in  putting  some 
distance  between  the  old  Stalinist  guard  and  himself.  But  he  needed  a 
guarantee  from  Gomulka  that  basic  Soviet  interests  would  be  preserved 
in  Poland. 

The  Soviet  objectives  in  the  crisis  were  communicated  in  a most 
direct  manner.  At  first,  Khrushchev  wanted  the  whole  Polish  Politburo  to 
come  to  Moscow  for  a discussion  on  October  17,  two  days  before  the  Central 
Committee  meeting  scheduled  in  Warsaw  to  decide  the  change  of  leadership. 
The  "Invitation"  was  turned  down  by  Ochab,  so  Khrushchev  decided  to  go  to 
Warsaw  without  being  asked  on  the  very  day  of  the  plenum,  with  Molotov, 
Kaganovich,  Marshal  Konev,  commander- in-chief  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries, 
and  eleven  generals.  All  accounts  of  these  talks  agree  on  some  basic 
facts:  Khrushchev  refused  to  shake  hands  with  Gomulka,  asking,  "Who  is  this 
man?"  According  to  Gomulka  in  what  may  be  considered  his  autobiography, 
"every  time  1 spoke  up  he  turned  his  head  away  and  started  to  talk  with 
Mikoyan.  He  listened  only  to  what  Ochab  was  saying.  . . . When  he  was  told 
that  the  comrades  actually  Intended  to  promote  me  to  the  function  of 
first  secretary,  he  turned  so  red  that  we  though  he  would  blow  up  any 
minute.  But  he  restrained  himself  and  did  not  say  a word."  \l 
Gomulka  idds  that  Khrushchev  "wanted  to  shout  us  down,"  that  "several 
times  he  pounded  the  table  with  his  fists,"  and  that  "he  was  particularly 
angry  about  what  the  Polish  press  wrote  at  that  time  on  the  Soviet  Union: 
*Tou  are  giving  free  band  to  counterrevolutionary  agitation,'  he  shouted, 
'that  is  open  treason!  '" 
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The  other  accounts  stress  the  same  points.  According  to  Frank 
Gibney,  the  Soviet  leaders  wanted  *'an  immediate  stabilization  of  the 
Politburo,  substantially  as  it  then  was.  Gomulka  could  join,  they 
conceded,  as  long  as  the  basic  balance  of  the  membership  remained  the 
same,  i.e.,  pro-Soviet."  1!  Nicholas  Bethell,  a biographer  of  Gomulka, 
quotes  from  a speech  given  by  Gomulka  on  October  29,  1956,  to  Polish  press 
editors,  the  text  of  which  was  published  later  in  Paris.  According  to 
Gomulka,  the  Russians  had  pointed  out  that  "the  preparations  and  changes 
connected  with  the  8th  Plenum  (the  Central  Committee  meeting  of  October  19) 
would  lead  to  a breach  of  the  VJarsaw  Pact,  would  lead  to  a break-off  of 
Soviet-Polish  relations."  V A milder  version  was  given  in  a Warsaw 
publication,  which  quoted  from  a speech  delivered  by  Polish  politburo 
member  Aleksander  Zawadzki:  the  "Soviet  comrades,  it  is  said,  were 
interested  in  the  construction  of  eur  new  leadership.  They  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  leadership  is  now  generally  known,  but  that 
we  gave  the  Soviet  comrades  no  information  about  it,  in  spite  of  the 
relationship  between  us." 

These  themes  were  supported  by  public  attacks.  On  October  20, 

Pravda  published  a long  article  under  the  headline;  "Anti-socialist 
articles  in  the  Polish  press,"  with  numerous  quotations  purporting  to 
show  that  the  Wa.rsaw  newspapers  had  fallen  under  the  control  of  reactionary 
forces.  This  kind  of  public  warning  is  particularly  important  in  Communist 
diplomacy,  since  It  commits  the  Soviet  lt:ad.:rship  to  achieve  results. 

Another  kind  of  pressure,  more  covert  but  ominous,  came  from  the 
Soviet  military.  Normally  the  contingent  of  Soviet  troops  stationed  in 


Poland,  known  as  the  Northern  Group  of  Troops,  was  made  up  of  three 
divisions,  under  the  command  of  General  Galicki,  with  headquarters  at 
Legnica,  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  between  Wroclaw  and  the 
East  German  border.  Beginning  in  early  October,  these  30,000  troops 
were  reinforced  by  four  more  divisions  (three  coming  from  East  Germany, 
one  from  the  Soviet  Union),  which  joined  the  Legnica  group.  At  the 
same  time.  General  Galicki  ordered  his  troops  to  ?iiove  east,  toward 
Warsaw,  and  established  operational  headquarters  near  Lodz,  within 
striking  distance  (by  a good  highway)  of  the  capital.  According  to 
Gibney,  "This  brought  the  total  available  inside  Poland  to  seven 
divisions,  with  many  times  that  number  ready  to  move  in  (from  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  G.D.R.).  Warships  had  been  sighted  in  the  Gulf  of  Gdansk."  6/ 

The  preparations  of  the  Polish  army,  under  the  coasand  of  Marshal 
Rokossovsky  and  Natollnlst  high  commanders  such  as  Kazlalerz  Witaszewski, 
are  less  clear.  According  to  Philippe  Ben,  the  army  had  been  put  on  a 
state  of  alert  two  weeks  before  the  October  19  plenum,  clearly  to 
support  a tentative  coup  prepared  by  the  Matolinlsts  t«  prevent  Gomulka's 
rise  to  power.  ]_!  Polish  forces  do  not  seem  to  have  mtide  large  moves 
like  those  of  the  Soviet  army. 

In  any  case,  the  combination  of  the  Soviet  show  of  strength  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  Natolln  group  with  the  tacit  support  of  the  Polish  army 
culminated  in  a very  high  degree  of  pressure  on  October  19  with  the  arrival 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  in  Warsaw.  Why  did  Khrushchev,  tfter  a night  of 
tense  discussions  with  the  Polish  leaders,  decide  to  back  down  from  his 
threats  and  depart  early  in  the  morning  on  October  20,  leaving  the  Polish 
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Certi'al  Committee  free  to  elect  Gomulka  as  Its  head  (which  took  place 
the  same  day)? 

In  fact,  the  meeting  was  not  conclusive  and,  though  a catastrophe 
was  avoided,  the  danger  was  not  over.  As  Gomulka  notes,  Khrushchev  had 
not  made  up  his  mind.  On  October  19,  "the  plans  for  inter’/ention  were 
ready  and  preparatory  work  began.  The  only  thing  which  had  to  be  done 
was  to  issue  the  order.  There  was  no  agreement  precisely  on  that  point 
(among  the  Soviet  leadership)  and  Khrushchev  fleA^  in  to  make  a decision 
on  the  spot,  depending  on  the  actual  situation."  A day  later,  the 
situation  war  not  very  different;  "They  did  not  give  up  at  all  the  idea 
of  intervening.  They  merely  came  to  the  conclusion  that  at  that  moment 
an  intervention  was  not  desirable  or  necessary.  They  simply  decided  to 
wait  and  see  what  would  happen.  That  was  all  that  we  achieved."  £/ 

Things  began  to  improve  a few  days  later,  but  another  important 
trial  was  stilJ  to  come.  On  October  22  or  23  (accounts  differ  on  this 
point),  Gomulka  had  a telephone  call  from  Khrushchev  in  Koscow.  The 
tone  was  friendlier  than  at  their  last  meeting.  Th*'  Soviet  leader  invited 
his  Polish  counterpart  to  Moscow  and  made  s friendly  gesture  by  announcing 
that  he  had  ordered  General  Galicki  to  move  back  to  his  headquarters  in 
Legnica  on  October  25.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Soviet  naval  units 
that  were  showing  the  flag  not  far  from  Polish  Baltic  ports  were  withdrawn. 
These  returns  to  normal  must  actually  have  taken  more  time  than  expected , 
4iinr*;:  large  movements  of  Soviet  troops  across  Poland  to  East  Germany  were 
reported  at  the  beginning  of  NoveiAer.  10/ 
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Gomulka  had  agreed  to  go  to  Moscow  on  October  26  but  decided 
to  postpone  the  trip  until  November  14,  fearing  that  the  situation  in 
Poland  was  not  sufficiently  under  control  to  prevent  anti-Soviet 
demonstrations.  Khrushchev  had  made  in  advance  the  important  gesture  of 
yielding  to  the  Polish  demand  for  Rokossovsky * s removal.  Together  with 
a group  of  Soviet  military  advisers,  the  Soviet  marshal  left  Warsaw 
on  November  14.  It  had  become  difficult  to  keep  him  in  Poland  anyway, 
since  in  the  October  20  election  of  the  new  politburo  he  had  received 
only  23  votes  out  of  75.  A victim  of  Stalin's  purges  just  before  World 
War  11,  Rokossovsky  had  said  that  he  was  "fed  up  with  the  Polish  mess" 
and  was  glad  to  accept  the  post  of  Soviet  deputy  defense  minister. 

Nevertheless,  this  important  concession  made  only  a few  days  after  the 
crushing  of  the  Hungarian  uprising  and  at  a moment  when  the  situation  in 
Poland  vas  far  from  stabilized  must  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy 
in  Moscow. 

When  Gomulka  and  two  other  Polish  leaders  (Jozef  Cyrankiewicz  and 
Alcksander  Zawadzki)  arrived  in  Moscow  on  November  14,  the  attitude  of 
Khrushchev,  who  had  ordered  the  repression  in  Hungary,  was  considerably 
tougher.  According  to  Gomulka,  the  Soviet  leader  started,  as  on  October  19 
In  Warsaw,  by  sharply  attacking  liberal  and  anti-Soviet  demonstrations  in 
Poland  (these  were  particularly  Important  after  the  Russian  action  in  Hungary): 
"He  said  that  if  those  riots  do  not  stop,  he  would  order  his  tanks  to  movfc.  . . . 
'It  was  not  a bad  start  of  negotiations,  was  it  not?"  11/ 

Khrushchev’s  previous  actions  in  Poland  show  that  these  tough  words 
were  probably  a bluff  and  that  he  preferred  to  avoid  the  use  of  force  while 


keeping  this  option  open.  The  print  is  thsr  Gomulka  said  exactly 
vt'at  the  Soviet  leader  vanted  t".  he^r.  ’.e'hcek  in  1968  had  tried  to 


explain  to  Brezhnev  \''hai‘.  chu 'js  *t.  C.’crh».n.'lovakia  were  not  that  bad, 
but  Gomulka  chose  the  opposite  line'  '’1  stated  that  knew  that  things 
vere  bad  in  Poland,  that  maybe  they  wete  worse  than  comrade  Khrushchev  would 
H-imit.  Cour.Ltrrtvc lutionaty  elements  had  an  upper  hand,  the  authority 
:>r  thfi  Party  ves  very  hare  hit.  • . . In  ether  winds.,  -.^e  were  at  the  threshold 
of  anarchy.  };.■  1 ainoe  Jt  is  a fire,  it  could  not  tu  ■'.;.ainguished  by  using 
tanks.  We  needed  tl*"-;,  dald  i.  sc  that  gradually,  step  by  step,  we  could 
introduce  socialic;  order  ju  Polan.i.”  12/  Khrushchev,  having  accepted 
this  reasoning,  became  "completely  satisfied,  solicitous  and  friendly" 
and  agreed  to  discuss  all  the  problems  of  Soviet-Polish  relations.  Including 
compensation  for  the  low  coal  prices  paid  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  Poland 
over  the  years.  There  were  no  more  real  problems  between  the  two  men 
except  in  1964,  when  the  Soviet  leader  tried,  opposed  by  Gomulka,  to 
normalize  relations  with  West  Germany. 

Khrushchev's  surprising  turnabout  in  a few  weeks  from  open  hostility 
to  nearly  complete  confidence  in  a foreign  leader  has  to  be  explained  by 
t‘',5  Polish  situation  at  that  time,  which  Imposed  limits  on  Soviet  actions, 
and  by  Gomulka 's  success  In  convincing  Moscow  of  his  goodwill  and  capacity 
to  malntein  "socialist  order" — that  is  to  say,  an  authoritarian  and  pro- 
Soviet  system — a not  unpleasant  task  since  he  was  genuinely  hostile  to  liberal 
'ideas.  To  be  sure,  he  did  not  Intend  to  be  a puppet  of  Moscow,  and  his 
program  *on  certain  Issues — notably  on  rural  coliectivizatlon~was  very 
different  from  the  Soviet  model.  But  this  could  be  considered  a secondary 
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problem  and,  given  the  conditions  in  Poland  at  that  time,  he  undoubtedly 
teemed  the  only  man  capable  of  maintaining  a tolerable  state  of  affairs. 

One  wonders,  nevertheless,  if  another  leader  in  Moscow — Molotov,  for 
example — would  have  been  less  tolerant.  After  all,  Gomulka  was,  after 
Tito,  the  first  Communist  leader  in  Eastern  Europe  who  was  not  totally 
subservient  to  Soviet  interests. 

Hungary.  1956 

Though  the  same  Soviet  leadership  faced  this  crisis  only  a few  days 
later,  its  behavior  was  more  complex.  The  conflict  was  violent  and  could 
not  be  settled  by  negotiation,  as  in  Poland,  and  it  covered  a longer 
period,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  phases:  from  October  23  to  October  31, 
Moscow  tried  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  situation,  without  a firm 
commitment  to  a definite  course  of  action;  on  November  1,  the  decision  to 
use  force  was  made  and  Soviet  behavior  changed  perceptibly. 

The  first  phase  presented  the  Russians  with  a problem  almost 
the  reverse  of  what  they  had  found  in  Poland  three  days  earlier:  in  Warsaw 
they  opposed  a change  of  leadership  fostered  by  the  political  elite  with 
the  backing  of  the  population;  in  Budapest  they  had  to  rescue  a leadership 
that  they  did  not  strongly  support  from  a population  yearning  for  reforms 
they  had  at  least  partially  supported.  Unlike  in  Poland,  they  had  no 
Initiative  in  the  crisis  and  tried,  in  the  first  phase,  to  make  the  best 
of  it  without  a clear-cut  strategy. 

One  may  question  why  the  Kremlin  answered  so  readily  the  request  of  the 
Gero-Hegedus  government,  the  night  of  October  23-24,  that  troupe  be  sent 
to  suppress  the  riots.  Without  proper  preparation,  this  first  Intervention 





had  little  result  other  than  to  stir  the  anti-Soviet  feelings  of  the 
population  without  solving  the  political  problems,  thus  helping  bring 
about  a true  revolution  and  the  collapse  of  the  system.  Probably  in 
this  case  the  Soviet  Politburo  took  the  same  position  it  had  in  1953, 
when  popular  uprising  exploded  in  Berlin:  it  decided  it  had  no  other 
option  than  to  respond  to  the  request  of  the  local  leaders. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  for 
Hungary,  two  divisions  of  Soviet  troops  were  already  in  Hungary  before  these 
events,  the  2d  and  17th  mechanized,  forming  the  so-called  Southern  Group  of 
Troops.  These  forces,  which  consisted  of  roughly  20,000  men  and  600  tanks, 
were  stationed  mainly  around  Szolnok,  their  headquarters,  and  none  were 


closer  to  Budapest  than  forty-five  miles.  To  be  sure,  the  Soviet  high 
command,  aware  of  the  rising  tension  in  Hungary,  had  taken  some  precautionary 
measures.  Accordinj,  to  Noel  Barber,  by  October  21  and  22,  "all  Soviet 
officers  in  Russia  who  spoke  Hungarian  or  German  were  recalled  from  leave."  13/ 
In  any  case,  the  reinforcements  came  quickly;  at  1 a.m.  on  October  24,  a 
few  hours  after  the  outbreak  cf  violence  in  Budapest,  Russian  troops  began 
to  enter  Hungary  from  P.mnania.  This  probably  happened  even  before  the 
Hungarian  government’s  request  for  help  reached  Moscow. 

But  taking  these  precautions  did  not  indicate  a desire  to  act.  The 
action  in  Budapest  on  the  first  day,  October  24,  Involved  probably  no 
more  than  a few  thousand  troops  and  less  than  a hundred  tanks,  a force 
clearly  secondary  to  that  of  the  Hungarian  political  police  (AVH) , which 
had  30,000  men  in  the  whole  country  and  was  the  main  Instrument  at  the 


disposal  of  the  government.  The  Soviet  troops  moved  to  protect  the  party 


headquarters,  the  Parliament  House  (which  was  also  the  seat  of  the 
government),  the  bridges,  and  the  Soviet  embassy.  Though  they  incurred 
casualties — a dozen  tanks  were  destroyed  by  Insurgents  armed  with  Molotov 
cocktails — they  tried  to  avoid  fighting.  There  were  many  cases  of 
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friendly  talks  between  the  people  and  Soviet  soldiers.  According  to  Mlklos 
Molnar,  a Soviet  officer.  General  Sharutin,  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  the 
"neutrality"  of  his  troops  in  Kecskemet.  Molnar  concludes  from  these 
obsen’atlons:  "We  must  believe  that  their  Inactions  were  the  result  of 
orders  from  above.  . . . Such  an  attitude  expressed  some  reluctance  in 
Moscow's  attitude  with  regard  to  Gero's  stalinist  team."  14/ 

This  behavior  was  maintained  until  October  29,  when,  in  exchange  for 
a cease-fire  negotiated  by  Imre  Nagy,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  remove  its 
troops  from  the  Hungarian  cities.  The  scale  of  the  coramltnent  was  slightly 
Increased,  since  on  October  26,  according  to  Western  estimates,  there 
were  50,000  to  75,000  troops  in  Hungary  and  some  150  tanks  in  Budapest.  15/  . 

But  the  degree  of  participation  remained  the  same,  with  the  Kusslar.3 
patrolling  the  main  streets  of  the  cities,  leaving  the  side  streets  to  the 
rebels  and  fighting  only  if  attacked. 

Behavior  at  thn  political  level  followed  the  same  pattern.  On 
October  24  Anastas  Mlkoyan  and  Mikhail  Suslov  arrived  in  Budapest ;a  low-level 
team  compared  to  the  Soviet  delegation  to  Warsaw  four  days  earlier.  These 
two  men  had  presided  over  the  replacement  of  Rakosl  by  Gero  in  July;  presumably 
they  were  not  only  specialists  on  Hungary,  but  also  a reflection  of-  the 
grouping  in  the  Soviet  Politburo  at  that  time.  Since  Mikcysn  was  clearly 
aligned  with  Khrushchev,  it  is  possible  that  Suslov,  at  that  time  a Junior 
■tidier  of  the  ruling  group  (he  had  been  promoted  to  politbuso  aenbershlp  a 
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year  earlier),  represented  the  tougher  line  of  the  Molotov  group. 

But  the  circumstances  were  not  ripe  for  repressive  action  across 
the  board.  Instead,  the  Soviet  representatives  tried  to  bring  about  an 
accommodation  by  pushing  the  reforms  that  the  Rakosi-Gero  team  had  prevented 
for  so  many  months.  Not  only  did  object  to  Nagy's  promotion 

to  prime  minister  (unlike  Gomn^kn,  *'agy  hao  been  placed  in  that  position 
by  Khrushchev  in  1953) , but  they  supported  the  popular  demand  for  the 
removal  of  Gero,  who  resigned  on  October  24  but  persuaded  his  Soviet  bosses 
to  announce  the  change  a day  later.  This  delay,  which  prevented  Kadar, 
his  successor,  and  Nagy  from  taking  control  when  their  actions  might  have 
been  helpful,  con;ributed  to  the  escalation  of  the  uprising. 

There  are  conflicting  views  about  Soviet  intentions  in  the  period 
that  followed.  Some  Hungarians  said  after  the  intervention,  that  the 
Russians  were  against  their  revolution  from  the  very  beginning  and  were 
just  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  suppress  it.  Other  observers  take  the 
opposite  view,  for  example,  Molnar:  "All  the  decisions  made  by  Nagy  between 
October  27th  and  31st  seemed  to  have  been  ratified  by  Moscow,  including 
the  re-establishment  of  former  political  parties  and  the  withdrawal  of 
troops."  16/ 

To  be  sure,  the  Soviet  Union  certainly  expected  a return  to  a 
normalized  situation  with  an  acceptable  degree  of  socialist  order  and 
pro-Soviet  subservience.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  a military  Intervention 
was  considered  necessary  or  feasible  to  achieve  this.  If  it  had  been, 

Moscow  had  only  to  step  up  its  first  intervention,  bring  In  more  troops,  and 
commit  them  more  decisively  against  the  insurgents.  The  opposite  happened: 
it  not  only  limited  Soviet  troops*  participation  in  the  fighting  but  also 


agreed  on  October  29  to  withdraw  thea  from  the  Hungarian  cities. 

This  conciliatory  nood  was  conflnned  by  Mikoyan  and  Suslov,  who 
made  another  visit  to  Budapest  on  October  29  and  30,  bringing  with  them 
the  text  of  the  official  Soviet  statement  that  was  published  October  30 
and  became  famous  as  the  "new  chart"  of  the  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Coimriunlst  countries.  The  document  expressed  the  wish  to 
correct  Stalin's  mistakes  and  to  establish  more  equality.  As  far  as 
Hungary*  was  concerned,  the  statement  asked  the  "peoples  of  the  Socialist 
countries"  not  to  "permit  foreign  or  domestic  reactionary  forces  to  shake 
the  foundation  of  the  people's  democracy  system,"  and  added:  "The 
defense  of  socialist  achievements  by  the  people's  democracy  of  Hungary  is 
at  the  present  moment  the  chief  and  sacred  duty  of  the  workers,  peasants, 
intelligentsia  and  all  the  Hungarian  working  people"  (emphasis  added) . 

In  other  words,  the  fear  of  counterrevolution  was  expressed,  but  it  was 
admitted  that  the  Hungarians  could  deal  with  it  by  themse''vss,  as  Nagy 
wanted.  Even  though  the  phrase  "at  tbe  present  moment"  implied  ominously 
that  this  could  change,  the  goodwill  was  confirmed  by  the  following 
statement;  "The  Soviet  gove'jnment  is  ready  to  enter  into  relevant  negotiations 
with  the  government  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  and  other  participants 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  on  the  question  of  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  on  the 
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territory  of  Hungary." 

Although  this  statement  brought  considerable  detente  in  Hungarian-Soviet 


relations,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  qualify  the  optimism  expressed 
by  Molnar  in  the  quotation  above.  In  ay  view,  the  Soviet  Union  had  no 
intention,  even  at  the  last  moment,  of  withdrawing  its  troops  from  Hungary 
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altogether.  The  statement  of  October  30  expressed  only  the  wish  to  negotiate 
about  a withdrawal,  with  the  participation  of  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries, 
which  meant  at  best  a long  process.  This  was  confirmed  by  Mikoyan,  who 
said  to  the  Hungarian  leaders  on  October  30;  *'T)»e  Soviet  troops  which  are 

not  in  Hungary  by  virtue  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  will  be  withdrawn,"  IT^/  meaning 
that  while  some  troops  could  leave,  the  others  would  stay.  In  fact,  Moscow 
was  not  ready  to  abandon  the  only  means  it  had  of  keeping  the  troubled 
situation  in  check  and  wanted  to  keep  three  options  open. 

First,  if  Nagy  (later  Kadar)  had  managed  to  get  the  upper  hand  and  to 
establish  a satisfactory  degree  of  control  over  the  Communist  party,  the 
Soviet  Union  might  have  acted  as  promised  in  its  statements,  stopped  its 
reinforcement,  and  progressively  loosened  its  grip  on  the  country.  A pro- 
tracted negotiation  on  complete  withdrawal  might  have  accompanied  this 
process,  though  it  is  doubtful  that  even  this  result  would  have  been  achieved. 
After  all,  a satisfactory  normalization,  in  Moscow’s  eyes,  meant  that  the 
Hungarian  leaders  would  prefer  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  and  drop  their’ 
demand  for  withdrawal. 

Another  option  was  to  use  the  confusion  created  by  the  wlthdrawal-no 
withdrawal  game  to  maintain  pressure  and  try  to  extract  more  concessions 
from  the  Hungarian  leadership.  The  regrouping  of  forces  implied  complicated 
military  moves  that  might  be  used  as  a threat. 

The  third  option  was  to  step  up  the  second  option  and  use  the  movement 
of  troops  not  only  to  threaten  but  to  prepare  for  an  actual,  and  this  tine 
decisive,  intervention. 


The  first  option  was  clearly  impracticable  in  view  of  the  chaotic 
conditions  in  Hungary.  To  be  sure,  the  country  was  beginning  to  stabilise 
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by  the  e id  of  October,  but  in  a way  that  was  clearly  not  satisfactory  to 
Moscow,  with  too  liiaited  a role  for  the  Coomunlst  party  and  the  nationalistic 
feelings  of  the  population  running  high.  The  second  option  was  probably 
considered  when  the  offer  of  withdrawal  calks  was  nade  by  Mikoyan,  but  not 
for  long. 

It  is  hard  to  say  at  what  moment  the  Kremlin  decided  to  move  from  the 
second  to  the  third  option;  but  it  was  probably  after  October  30,  when 
Mikoyan  and  Suslov,  back  in  Moscow,  reported  on  the  situation.  Certainly 
it  was  before  ths  evening  of  November  1,  when  Janos  Kadar,  the  party  chief, 
disappeared  from  his  home  and  defected  to  the  Russians. 

What  decisions  of  the  Hungarian  government  were  considered  beyond  the 
threshold  of  acceptability?  On  October  30  Nagy  announced  that  he  was  returning 
to  a government  "based  on  the  democratic  cooperation  of  a coalition  of  parties, 
as  it  was  in  19'45."  He  set  up  a cabinet  with  only  three  representatives 
of  the  Communist  party  (Kadar,  Pal  hosonczl  and  himself),  two  of  the 
Smallholders  party,  one  of  the  National  Peasant  party,  and  one  of  the  Social; 
Democrat  party  (which  refused  the  offer).  But  most  of  the  actual  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  workers’  councils  created  in  most  regions,  which 
established  on  October  31  a "parliament"  for  all  the  country.  At  the  same 
time,  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  agreed  to  a cease-fire  but  were 
retaining  their  arms,  publicly  demanded  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops,  the  denunciation  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  the  proclamation  of  Hungarian 
neutrality.  Last  but  uot  least,  Coa&unist  supporters  of  the  old  regime 
and  members  of  the  AVH  were  subjected  to  repressive  measures  in  the  last  days 
of  October.  Cases  of  lynching  and  s\aBnary  executions  were  reported  (215, 
according  to  a white  book  published  l^ter  by  the  Kadar  g(tvemment) . 
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All  these  measures  and  actions  were  in  any  case  difficult  for  Moscow 


. to  swallow,  even  before  Imre  Nagy  decided,  on  November  1,  to  accede  to 


popular  demand  and  withdraw  from  the  Warsaw  Fact.  To  be  sure,  recorded 


public  statements  support  the  view  that  this  move  made  Moscow  decide  to 


Intervene.  Pvavda  on  November  1 headlined  its  story  on  Hungary,  "Budapest 


is  back  to  normal"  and  expressed  no  criticism  of  the  situation  there; 


and  a day  later,  it  reprinted  a critical  conment  of  Belgrade's  Politika, 


warning  against  any  idea  of  restoring  the  bourgeois  regime.  (The  tone  was 


harsher  on  November  3 and  4,  mentioning  "anticonmunist  atrocities"  in 


Hungary.)  But  the  fact  is  that  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  by  Nagy  was 


a desperate  move  in  response  to  the  growing  threat  of  a military  intervention 


that  was,  if  not  definitely  decided  upon,  at  least  being  actively 


for  by  the  Soviet  Union, 


The  first  turnabout  of  Soviet  forces — which  were  supposed  to  leave 


the  country,  but  actually  remained  and  even  came  back  by  other  roads — 


was  reported  on  October  30  to  Nagy  by  Maleter.  From  that  day  on,  according 


to  a UN  special  committee  report,  "troops  were  employed  to  encircle  the 


Hungarian  military  aerodromes,  ostensibly  to  ensure  the  safe  evacuation  of 


Soviet  citizens,  but  in  fact  paralysing  the  Hungarian  air  force."  At  the 


same  time,  huge  reinforcements  were  brought  in  from  the  Soviet  Union  snd 


Rumania.  According  to  Barber,  "By  the  Wednesday  j^tober  31}  , the  roads 
leading  into  Hungary  from  the  last  were  choked  with  Soviet  military  traffic, 
not  only  at  Zahony  (the  crossing  point  from  the  Soviet  Unio^  , but  at  the 


frontier  village  of  Nyirbator  near  Satu  Mare  in  Rumania  and  at  Battonya  wear 


Arad  In  Rumania."  18/  Some  figures  give  an  idezi  of  this  buildup:  while  the 


aunbar  of  Soviet  tanka  In  Hungary  on  Octaber  30  did  not  cxcaed  400,  according 
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to  the  UN  report » the  estimated  force  ready  to  crush  the  rebellion  on  the  eve 
of  November  4 Included  2,000-2,500  tanks.  As  far  as  manpower  is 
concerned,  there  were  200,000  Soviet  troops  in  Hungary  on  November  4, 
ten  times  as  many  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  crisis  on  October  23,  and 
as  early  as  November  2 eight  Soviet  divisions,  seven  of  them  armored, 
were  in  Hungary.  19/  The  following  day,  the  Soviet  Union  sealed  off  the 
Hungarian-Austrian  border. 

Another  indication  of  the  Soviet  determination  to  act  is  the  change 
in  their  behavior  on  November  1.  There  was  no  longer  any  question  of 
Mikoyan  and  Suslov  visiting  Budapest.  Imre  Nagy  tried  without  success  to 
telephone  Mikoyan  or  Khrushchev  to  get  an  explanation  of  the  Soviet  military 
buildup.  The  only  person  he  could  find  to  talk  to  was  the  Soviet  ambassador 
in  Budapest,  Yuri  Andropov,  with  whca  he  had  five  conversations — on  the 
phone  or  directly— the  same  day-  But  at  that  level,  it  is  traditional  Soviet 
behavior  to  use  communications  mainly  for  stalling  for  time  and  for  deception. 
There  were  a number  of  examples  of  this  behavior  in  the  last  three  days  of 
Hungarian  "independence." 

The  only  answer  Andropov  gave  to  Nagy's  questions  about  the  Soviet 
troop  reinforcements  was  that  "troops  of  the  Interior  MinistryOiV^  were 
sent  to  protect  the  evacuation  of  the  regular  army."  And  the  only  aim  of 
the  occupation  of  Hungarian  aerodromes  was  to  "supervise  the  evacuation  of 
wounded  and  sick  people."  20/  Since  Andropov  proposed  at  the  same  time  to 
create  two  conmit tees— one  political,  the  other  military— to  discuss  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  including  the  complete  withdrawal  of  troops,  the 
Hungarians  say  have  felt  that  the  situation  was  not  that  bad. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Soviet<4ungarian  military  committee  to 
discuss  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  was  scheduled  for  November  3,  a day 
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before  the  Soviet  attack.  The  Soviet  delegation,  headed  by  General 
Malinin,  went  to  the  parliament  building  at  noon.  Everything  went 
HBoothly.  The  Russians  produced  a plan  of  gradual  withdrawal.  Their 
Insistence  on  discussing  details,  including  the  organization  of  a military 
ceremony  at  the  end  of  the  process,  made  a very  good  impression  on  the 
Hungarians,  who  agreed  without  objection  to  a second  meeting  the  same  day, 
this  time  at  Soviet  headquarters  on  Csepel  Island  in  Budapest.  At  10  p.m. 
General  Pal  Maleter,  who  chat  day  had  become  Hungarian  defense  minister, 
was  greeted  there  by  General  Malinin  with  full  military  honors.  One  hour 
later  he  telephoned  his  office  to  say  that  everything  was  in  order.  At 
midnight,  the  meeting  was  Interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  Soviet 
General  Ivan  Serov,  head  of  the  KGB,  with  an  armed  escort.  After  asking 
Malinin  to  leave  the  room,  he  placed  Maleter  and  his  group  under  arrest. 

At  approximately  the  same  time,  Soviet  tanks  began  to  move  all  over  the 
country  to  crush  the  new  Hungarian  regime. 

This  particularly  crude  example  of  deception  must  be  regarded  as  a 
pattern  of  conduct  decided  at  the  highest  level  to  achieve  a specific  result 
(in  this  case,  the  elimination  of  a man  who  might  have  played  a crucial 
role  in  organizing  the  resistance)  by  fdiatever  means  available.  It  did  not 
involve  the  men  immediately  concerned,  like  Malinin,  %Hio  was  reportedly 
upset  by  this  violation  of  military  ethics  and  probably  was  not  informed 
about  the  upcoming  Incident.  It  was  repeated  later  with  Colonel  Sandor 
Kopacsl,  head  of  the  Budapest  police,  who  was  invited,  after  the  intervention, 
by  a Russian  "friend"  to  come  to  the  Soviet  embassy  to  dlscues  a possible 
truce;  there  he  was  nrrested  and  interrogated  by  Serov  personally.  Last 
but  not  least,  Imre  Hagy,  who  had  taken  refuge  on  Movetsber  4 in  the  Yugoslav 
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embassy  with  an  important  group  of  his  followers,  left  the  embassy  on 
November  22  after  he  and  the  Yugoslavs  had  received  Kadar's  written 
guarantee  of  their  safety.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  street  than  he 
was  taken  away  by  a Russian  military  convoy,  despite  the  protests  of  the 
Yugoslav  diplomats  present  at  the  scene. 

The  military  operations  that  began  on  November  4 were  conducted 
ruthlessly,  unlike  the  rather  passive  conduct  of  the  Soviet  forces  during 
the  first  intervention  on  October  24  and  the  following  days.  The  objective 
this  time  was  to  take  full  control  of  everything  in  Budapest  and  to  crush 
any  resistance.  At  8 a.m.  on  November  4,  Parliament  Bouse  was  occupied  after 
an  ultimatum  to  surrender  had  been  delivered  (during  the  first  Intervention, 
Soviet  forces  had  satisfied  themselves  with  "protecting”  the  building  from 
outside).  In  all  other  places,  the  answer  to  isolated  fire  was  radical. 
According  to  Barber,  "if  om  lone  sniper  fired  a single  bullet,  retribution 
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was  swift  and  inevitable.  Half  a dozen  tanks  rolled  to  the  building  from 
where  the  shot  had  been  fired  and  obliterated  it."  21/ 

In  these  circumstances,  resistance  was  possible  only  in  a few  more  or 
less  fortified  places.  One  was  the  Kilian  Barracks  in  Budapest  (a  stronghold 
of  the  rebellion  during  the  first  fighting  in  October)  and  at  the  Csepel  metal 
factory  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  where  the  Russians  had  to  use 
twelve  battalions  of  troops,  heavy  artillery,  and  bombers.  A week  after 
this  second  intervention,  the  last  resistance  was  crushed,  but  the 
casualties  were  heavy.  According  to  official  sources  quoted  by  Molnar, 
"between  October  23  and  December  Ist,  12,971  wounded  received  treatment  in 
the  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  provisional  aid  stations."  22/  Molnar  puts 
the  number  of  deaths  at  2,000  in  Budapest  and  700  in  the  provinces.  Barber 
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at  a tninimum  of  4,0C0  in  Hungary.  But  these  figures  did  not  cover  Soviet 
victitts,  whose  number  has  never  been  officially  revealed. 

By  the  same  token,  there  was  no  room  for  negotiations,  even  with 
the  new  "worker-peasant  government"  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Kadar 
in  support  of  the  Soviet  intervention.  In  fact.  Kadar  seems  to  have  remained 
the  first  few  days  in  Szolnok  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Soviet  command 
in  Hungary,  from  which  his  appeal  was  broadcast;  he  was  not  brought  to  Budapest 
until  November  8.  During  these  four  days,  orders  were  given  directly  to 
the  population  by  Soviet  General  K.  Grebennik,  commander  of  the  Soviet  forces 
in  the  capital.  Actually,  Kadar  did  not  have  even  the  appearance  of  authority 
for  many  weeks,  even  months.  Nagy  was  arrested  by  Soviet  troops;  and  on 
December  4 and  5,  a month  after  the  Soviet  Intervention,  Soviet  tanks, 
not  Hungarian  troops,  were  stationed  in  front  of  the  U.S.  legation  in  Budapest 
to  prevent  an  attempted  demonstration. 

Soviet  attempts  to  legitimate  their  actions  were  more  limited  than  their 
efforts  twelve  years  later  in  support  of  their  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  main  theme  of  the  propaganda  was  a description  of  "anticommunist  atrocities," 
riots, and  disorder,  which  made  it  imperative,  as  the  Soviet  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  put  it,  "to  protect  Hungary  against  subversion."  Curiously 
enough,  Hungarian  denunciation  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  was  less  often  mentioned 
as  the  prime  cause  of  the  Soviet  action.  This  would  have  run  counter  to 
Khrushchev's  "anti-bloc"  diplomacy  of  the  time.  After  all,  Nikolai  Bulganin, 
the  Soviet  prime  minister,  had  e]q>licitly  "allowed"  Hungary  to  make  this 
move  when  he  stated  at  the  Geneva  suanit  conference  a little  iK>re  than  a year 
before:  "Should  any  nation  desiring  to  pursue  a policy  of  neutrality  end 
non-participation  in  military  grai^>iiigs  . . . raise  the  question  of  having  the 
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security  and  territorial  integrity  guaranteed,  the  great  powers  should 
■accede  to  these  wishes." 

Czechoslovakia.  1968 

The  Soviet  objectives  in  Czechoslovakia  were  very  similar  to  what 
they  had  been  in  the  two  previous  crises.  Moscow  wanted  to  maintain  or 
restore  the  highest  possible  degree  cf  socialist  orthodoxy  of  the  Soviet 
type:  a monopoly  of  powe’-  by  the  Communist  party,  and,  inside  the  party, 
a predominance  of  pro-Soviet  friends  and  as  little  influence  as  possible  for 
the  liberals.  Last  but  not  least,  it  wanted  the  press  strictly  censored 
to  prevent  the  expression  of  liberal  and  anti-Soviet  views.  The  last 
was  probably  the  most  powerful  single  motivation  for  the  military  intervention. 
It  is  likely  chat  some  compromises  would  have  been  possible  on  other  Issues 
(notably  on  economic  reforms)  if  Dubcek  had  been  willing  and  able  to  bow  to 
this  demand. 

But  the  achievement  of  these  goals  was  made  difficult  by  several 
considerations.  First,  unlike  Poland  wnere  the  Soviet  leadership  had  first 
opposed  Gomulka  and  then  trusted  him,  Brezhnev  had  decided  to  abandon  the 
previous  leader,  Antonin  Novotny,  to  his  fete  and  to  accept  the  change 
of  leadership.  He  did  not  select  Dubcek,  but  he  did  not  object  to  his 
appointment  and  chose  to  live  with  him,  at  least  for  a certain  time. 

Second,  unlike  Hungary,  where  the  violent  riots  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Communist  power  structure  demanded  a quick  decision,  there  was  no 
spontaneous  disorder  at  any  time  during  the  Czechoslovak  spring.  Dubcek 
and  his  colleagues  could  Icgltiioetely  claim  that  they  were  In  command  of 
the  situation,  that  no  direct  threat  to  Soviet  interests  was  apparent, 
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and  that  all  the  changes  took  place  inside  the  Communist  party  and  in 
conformity  with  the  party's  statutes.  Moscow  could  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  those  explanations  but  must  have  found  it  difficult  to 
define  the  point  beyond  which  the  situation  became  unacceptable.  After 
all,  it  was  embarrassing  to  decide  on  armed  intervention  because  of  an 
unpleasant  article  in  the  Prague  press. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  troops  in  Czechoslovakia  as  it  did 
..n  Hungary  and  Poland  in  1936.  It  thus  lacked  one  instrument  of  pressure 
that  had  been  used  in  these  two  countries — military  moves  inside  the 
country,  reinforcements,  maneuvers.  Either  troops  had  to  be  moved  into 
the  country,  with  all  the  political  and  diplomatic  consequences  of  such  a 
radical  action,  or  the  military  pressure  had  to  be  exercised  from  outside 
the  borders,  which  made  it  considerably  less  effective. 

To  be  sure,  the  Soviet  Union  tried  to  correct  this  situation  by 
introducing  troops  into  Czechoslovakia  at  the  end  of  May  1968  on  the 
pretext  of  Warsaw  Pact  "staff  maneuvers."  Though  these  troops  remained 
in  the  country  for  more  than  two  months,  their  number  was  insufficient 
and  their  effectiveness  as  a political  deterrent  nearly  nonexistent. 

In  fact,  one  can  argue  that  a steady  reinforcement  of  this  contingent 
similar  to  what, took  place  in  Hungary  on  October  30  to  November  1,  1956, 
might  have  been  another  course  of  action.  The  maneuvers  could  have  evolved 
into  a creeping  invasion  of  the  country  with  the  same  outcome  as  the  August 
intervention  but  with  less  dramatic  overtones.  But  the  Soviet  leadership 
was  probably  not  ready  at  the  time  to  choose  this  option. 

It  is  nearly  imp.., 'Bible  to  keep  track  of  all  the  meetings,  conounicatior 
and  exchanges  between  Soviet  vad  Czechoslovak  leaders  in  ddLs  period. 
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Between  January  and  early  August  1968  there  were  no  less  than  six  "summits" 
between  Dubcek  and  Brezhnev,  two  of  which  were  in  the  broader  setting  of 
Varsaw  Pact  meetings.  When  Soviet  demands  (decisive  actions  against  the 
liberal  elements,  censorship  of  the  press)  were  not  met,  the  pressure  was 
increased  in  two  areas:  public  criticism  and  military  preparations. 

Public  criticism,  as  demonstrated  by  the  two  previous  crises,  is 
generally  counterproductive.  It  may  have  an  effect  on  the  leaders  of  the 
target  country  by  compelling  them  to  offer  some  kind  of  reassurances. 

But  when  it  is  aimed  at  a populace  that  is  enjoying  a newly  acouired  freedom 
of  expression,  unilateral  and  frequently  awkward  propaganda  outbursts  in 

t 

I 

Soviet  official  media  can  only  inspire  anti-Soviet  feelings  and  lead  to  a 1 

polemic  in  which  the  free  writers  of  the  target  country  easily  get  the  upper 
hand.  Nevertheless,  Communist  leaders  cannot  help  but  air  their  views 
publicly  when  their  hostility  to  a given  situation  exceeds  a certain  degree 
of  intensity  and  extends  over  a period  of  time.  In  the  case  of  China  ^ | 

and  Albania,  the  period  of  patience  lasted  two  or  three  years  but  eventually  I 

ended  with  devastating  consequences.  | 

Czechoslovakia  being  a softer  target,  the  probation  period  was  much  | 

« 

shorter.  By  the  end  of  March  the  East  German  press  had  started  to  * 

criticize  the  dangerous  rise  of  antisocialist  forces  in  Czechoslovakia. 

In  May  East  Germany  went  one  step  further  by  denouncing  "counterrevolutionary 
forces,"  Implying  by  that  term  a comparison  with  the  Hungarian  1956  crisis 
and  its  crushing.  Soviet  criticism  came  later  but  a Central  Committee  meeting 
in  March  heard  tough  statements  against  "booxgeois  reaction"  and  advocated 
tight  ideological  control  in  all  socialist  countries.  On  June  27  Gromyko 
stated  in  front  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  that  the  "strengthening  of  the 


commonwealth  of  socialist  countries"  is  "the  Soviet  Union's  primary  duty 
In  foreign  policy":  "Those  who  would  like  to  break  even  one  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  socialist  commonwealth  are  vain  and  shortsighted.  This 
commonwealth  will  not  permit  it."  23/  Receiving  Kadar  in  Moscow  on  July  3, 
Brer.hnev  mentioned  the  intervention  in  Hungary  in  1956  as  an  Illustration 
of  the  fact  that  "the  Soviet  Union  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  socialist  construction  in  other  countries,  to  the  common  cause  of 
socialism  and  communism  in  the  world."  24/ 

The  main  charge  was  to  come  on  July  14  at  a conference  of  the  USSR, 

GDR,  Poland,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  in  Warsaw  when  Dubcek,  for  the  first 
time,  refused  to  attend.  The  so-called  Warsaw  letter  brought  into  the 
open  all  the  accusations  against  hostile  forces  supposedly  at  work  in 
Czechoslovakia,  described  the  situation  there  as  "absolutely  unacceptable 
for  a socialist  country,"  and  stated:  "This  is  no  longer  your  concern 
alone  ....  The  frontiers  of  the  socialist  world  have  shifted  to  the 
center  of  Europe,  the  Elbe  and  the  Sumava  mountains.  We  shall  never 
consent  to  the  endangering  of  these  historic  achievements  of  socialism  . . . 
The  danger  to  the  basis  for  socialism  in  Czechoslovakia  threatens  also 
the  cosBDon  interests  of  other  socialist  countries  ....  Each  of  our 
Parties  had  the  responsibility  not  only  to  its  own  working  class  and  its 
people,  but  also  towards  the  international  working  class  and  the  world 
communist  movement  and  cannot  avoid  the  obligations  that  flow  from  this. *’'25/ 
There  was  no  mention  of  a military  intervention,  but  a witness,  Gooulka's 
interpreter,  states  that  at  least  one  participant,  BulgartLan  party  chief 
Zhivkov,  stressed  the  need  of  delivering  any  help  to  the  "sound  forces" 
in  Czechoslovakia  "not  axcluding  military  help."  2^1 
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Thus  the  "Brezhnev  doctrine"  was  formulated  even  before  the  August 
Intervention,  if  only  to  legitimate  Che  direct  interference  in  Czechoslovak 
affairs  brought  about  by  this  unusual  letter.  According  to  my  information, 
no  definite  decision  was  made  in  Vat  saw  about  a military  action.  It  was 
left  up  to  Moscow  to  decide  if  and  when  such  action  was  necessary. 

Although  the  Czechoslovak  public  answer  to  the  Warsaw  letter  was  certainly 
not  satisfactory  to  the  Kremlin,  Brezhnev  and  his  colleagues  decided  to 
make  another  and  last  attempt  at  negotiation.  This  was  done  at  the  end 
of  July  at  the  Clema  meeting.  It  was  a most  unusual  meeting,  at  which 
the  Soviet  leaders  Insisted  on  having  the  whole  Czechoslovak  Politburo 
in  front  of  them,  and  even  asked  that  everyone,  according  to  former 
Czechoslovak  foreign  minister  Jiri  Hajek,  27/  speak  in  his  own  name. 

In  addition,  private  meetings  were  arranged,  first  between  Brezhnev  and 
Dubcek,  then,  on  the  third  day,  between  two  maaller  groups:  Brezhnev, 
Podgomy,  Kosygin,  and  Suslov  from  the  Soviet  side;  Dubcek,  Svoboda, 

Cemlk,  and  Smrkovsky  for  the  Czechoslovaks.  According  to  Pavel  Tigrid, 
the  best-informed  writer  on  the  political  developments  of  the  crisis, 
this  new  setting  brought  about  a notable  improvement;  '*The  greatest 
surprise  of  all  was  a moderate  and  appeasing  t'tatsment  by  Suslov,  who 
vent  so  far  as  to  call  the  Czechoslovak  January  policy  (the  changes  made 
after  Kovotny  was  ousted)  a rennaissance  of  Marxism  in  a certain  sense" 
and  to  agree  f:hat  "the  Czechoslovak  mestlon  must  be  settled  by  agreement 
if  great  harm  is  not  to  ensue  for  the  international  coamunist  movament 
cad  its  unity."  The  meeting  ended  vith  m equivocal  coe^romisel  The 
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Czechoslovaks  claimed  that  they  did  not  concede  anything  essential,  and 
the  Russians  promised  that  they  would  stop  the  polemics  and  withdraw  the 
troops  that  remained  in  Czechoslovakia  after  the  "staff  exercises"  of  the 
early  summer. 

This  result  was  confirmed  by  a new  meeting  of  the  five  in  Bratislava 
on  August  4.  The  statement  signed  with  Dubcek,  to  be  sure,  hinted  at  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  ("It  is  the  connon  Internationalist  duty  of  all  socialist 
countries  to  support,  strengthen  and  protect  the  socialist  gains"),  but 
did  not  actually  mention  the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia  and,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  "forgot"  the  Warsaw  letter. 

It  Is  important  to  examine  how  the  various  Soviet  leaders  viewed  the 
situation  and  what  the  Clema-Bratlslava  compromise  was  intended  to 
accomplish:  was  It  a deceptive  trick  to  weaken  the  vigilance  of  the 
Czechoslovak  people  and  of  the  outside  world  before  an  intervention  that 
had  already  been  decided  upon,  as  some  Czechs  stated  later,  or  a provisional 
but  genuine  attempt  to  find  a peaceful  solution?  1 support  the  latter  view, 
if  only  because  there  are  sufficient  indications  that  the  decision  was  not 
easily  made.  As  Gooulka  explains  In  his  memoirs:  "The  Soviet  comrades 
obviously  were  very  disturbed  by  what  was  happening  In  Czechoslovakia  .... 
However,  to  Intervene  In  a socialist  country  Is  not  a simple  or  easy 
matter  ....  It  was  necessary  to  weigh  very  carefully  on  the  scale  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  situation.  Even  in  the  Soviet  leadership  Itself  there 
was  no  unimlmlty  as  to  the  final  balance  of  that  account.  I will  tell  you 
very  frankly  that  the  scale  was  tlppfjog  both  ways  until  the  last  minute."  29/ 

All  reports  indicate  that  the  most  vociferous  opponent  of  the  Prague 
spring  among  the  Soviet  leaders  was  Pyotr  Shelest,  Politburo  member 
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and  first  secretary  of  the  Ukraine.  Responsible  for  a territory  adjacent 
to  Czechoslovakia,  he  was  reportedly  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
danger  that  liberal  ideas  night  contaminate  his  own  kingdom.  It  nay  be 
said  generally  chat  the  regional  leaders  in  the  Soviet  apparatus  are  more 
conservative  than  the  top  figuter.  with  central  responsibilities,  the 
latter  being  compelled  to  take  into  account  broader,  international 
considerations. 

A major  figure  in  the  latter  area  vas  Suslov,  a man  with  a long 
experience  in  international  affairs,  who  vas  trying  at  the  tine  to 
organize  a new  conference  of  the  Communist  movement.  Two  lesser  figures 
were  Boris  Ponomarev  and  K.  F.  Katushev,  etcretaries  of  the  central 
committee  (but  not  Politburo  members)  in  charge  of  day-tc-day  relations 
with  other  Communist  parties.  Oti  the  other  hand,  Kosygin  was  then  more 
powerful  than  later  and  played  an  important  role  in  foreign  policy;  he 
may  have  been  more  concerned  than  other  leaders  about  the  effects  of  a 
military  intervention  on  East-West  relations.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
all  the  indications  received  about  Politburo  divergences  place  those  men 
in  the  role  of  "doves.” 

A few  months  after  Suslov  introduced  the  idea  of  a compromise  at 
Ciema,  I learned  from  Eastern  European  sources  that  Suslov,  Kosygin,  and 
Ponomarev  were  mentioned  in  a Soviet  intraparty  document  as  the  ones  viio 
had  "underestimated  Che  danger  of  counter-revolution  In  Czechoslovakia." 
Czechoslovak  Prime  Minister  Oldrich  Cemik,  reporting  to  his  cabinet  after 
his  return  from  Moscow  on  August  26,  acid  privately  that  Suslov  and 
Aleksandr  Shelepin  (chairman  of  the  Trade  Union  (^^uncll  and  Politburo 
member)  had  reservations  about  the  sdlitary  intervention.  30/ 

Tigrid  describes  an  even  stranger  episode  that  occurred  in  Budapest  at 
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the  end  of  September  1968  during  a preparatory  meeting  of  the  inteimational 
'Communist  conference.  Jozef  Lenart,  vho  as  party  secretary  beaded  the 
Czechoslovak  delegation  at  this  meeting,  received  a private  visit  from 
Ponomarev  and  Katushev,  who  both  expressed  "personal  regret"  for  the  month-old 
invasion  of  his  country:  "According  to  Ponomarev,  those  chiefly  responsible 
were  the  dogmatic  and  semi-fascist  elements  in  the  Soviet  party's  polltburo, 
mainly  military  men  and  'centrists'  of  the  Brezhnev  type,  who  'had  kept 
their  district  secretary  mentality'.  The  Czechoslovak  affair  had  apparently 
been  severely  censored  by  all  the  'sensible'  progressives  in  the  Soviet 
party  leadership  but  they  were  unluckily  in  the  minority."  31/ 

It  is  unusual  for  a Soviet  leader  to  reveal  to  a foreigner  (even  a 
Communist)  so  many  details  of  Politburo  deliberations;  this  report  must 
therefore  be  considered  with  prudence.  At  the  same  time,  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  were  quite  unusual  too:  one  month  after  the  Invasion  the 
result  was  nearly  a complete  failure  politically,  with  Dubcek  still  in  charge 
and  the  pro-Sjviet  conservatives  in  Prague  more  Isolated  than  before. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  dovish  minority  of  the  Soviet  leadership 
felt  that  their  reservations  were  vindicated  and  tried,  by  blaming 
Brezhnev  for  the  failure,  to  strike  a bargain  with  the  Prague  ruling  team. 

A day  after  the  Politburo  had  retvimed  from  Cieraa  to  Moscow,  a 
Pravda  editorial  supported  the  soft  line  ratified  in  Bratislava,  stressing 
the  need  to  solve  by  negotiation  problems  arising  aaoag  socialist  countries. 

But  five  days  later,  on  August  11,  new  •allltary  maneuvers  around  Czechoslovakia 
w(:re  announced.  On  August  14,  the  presence  of  Grechko  and  Marshal  Ivan 
Takubovsky,  the  Warsaw  Pact  commander  in  East  Germany ,was  mentioned.  The 
Czechoslovaks  learned  later,  according  to  my  information,  that  both  Soviet 
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marshals  had  said  to  their  troops:  "You  will  soon  enter  Czechoslovakia. 

You  won't  be  greeted  there  with  flowers."  Also  on  August  14,  the  Soviet 
press  resumed  its  attacks  on  Prague  with  an  article  in  Literaturna, s Qazeta. 

I believe  that  a negative  reaction  of  the  regional  party  leaders,  who 
formed,  as  1 have  said,  the  conservative  hard  core  of  the  Central  Committee, 
Increased  the  pressure  to  reject  the  "rotten  compromise"  of  Clema-Bratislava . 

The  technical  preparations  for  a possible  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
seem  to  have  started  as  early  as  April  1968.  This  view  is  supported  by 
Jlri  Hajek  32/  and  by  other  information  I have  received.  For  example,  some 
people  in  Bratislava  recognized  in  August,  among  Soviet  officers  of  the 
occupation  army,  civilian  "tourists"  who  had  visited  the  city  in  April, 
probably  to  become  familiar  with  the  place  of  their  future  assignment.  The 
exercises  of  June  and  July  were  for  the  same  purpose.  The  maneuvers  in 
mid-August  on  the  Czechoslovak  border  were  to  serve  as  a cover  for  the 
Important  movements  of  troops — impossible  to  conceal  in  the  middle  of  the 
tourist  season — that  were  necessary  before  the  intei\^ention. 

Various  estimates  have  beeii  given  of  the  total  numbei  of  troops 
engaged  in  the  August  20-21  invasion.  The  Soviet  armed  forces  had  at  that 
time  a total  of  3,220,000  men,  including  2,000,000  in  the  army,  which  was 
made  up  of  140  dlvislo-is.  In  Central  Europe,  there  were  20  Soviet  divisions 
in  East  Germany,  2 in  Poland,  and  4 in  Hungary,  backed  by  60  divisions  in 
the  western  USSR.  According  to  a Western  estimate  made  after  the  first 

day  of  the  invasion, ten  Soviet  divisions  took  part  in  the  action,  seven 
coming  from  East  Germany,  two  from  Poland,  and  one  from  the  USSR.  But 
these  figures  were  soon  increased.  For  example,  the  Hew  York  Times 
estimated  the  contingent  of  Soviet  troops  in  Prague  at  only  25,000  men 
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Che  first  dsy  and,  four  days  later,  at  50,000,  with  two  armored  divisions 


and  one  mechanized  division.  35/ 


Later,  some  Czechoslovak  officials  gave  different  estimates  of  the 


overall  figures.  Frybert,  a Central  Committee  member  speaking  on  August 


31  at  a plenary  session,  said  that  250,000  men,  7,500  tanks,  and  1,000 


planes  had  been  involved.  36/  Josef  Smrkovsky,  speaking  to  Soviet  envoy 


Vasily  Kuznetsov  on  September  11,  mentioned  a total  invasion  force  of 


500,000  men,  including  those  of  the  four  smaller  Warsaw  Pact  countries 


that  had  joined  the  Soviet  Onion.  37/  Finally,  General  Martin  Dzur, 


the  Czechoslovak  defense  minister,  reportedly  said  on  August  18  that 


there  were  at  Che  time  650,000  foreign  troops  in  his  country. 


The  knowledgeable  British  writer  Adas)  Roberts  sums  up  these  different 


estimates  this  way:  "Possibly  the  true  figure  is  about  400,000,  of  whor. 


at  least  three  quarters  were  Soviet,  with  a naxinum  total  of  sixteen 


Soviet  divisions  plus  one  Soviet  tactical  air  army  and  transport  aircraft  for 


logistic  back-up  ....  There  were  perhaps  as  many  as  50,000  Polish  troops. 


perhaps  20,000  Hungarians,  roughly  the  same  number  of  East  Germans,  and 


fewer  than  10,000  Bulgarians."  38/  I would  accept  the  overall  figure  of 


400,000,  which  corresponds  to  approximately  twenty-nine  divisions  of  that 


time,  a number  indicated  by  many  observers  and  confirmed  to  me  in  a 


private  conversation  with  the  late  lon-Gheorghe  Maurer,  prime  minister  of 


Rumania.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  number  of  satellite  country  troops 


should  be  lower  than  Roberts' estimate  and  the  Soviet  figure  accordingly 


higher.  The  Bulgarians,  for  example,  played  only  a token  role  in  Prague 


(protecting  the  airport  and  a few  streets) , the  East  Germant  were  more 


numerous  but  withdrew  after  a few  days  from  their  area  (a  small  territory 


I 
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nea':  their  border) , and  the  Hungarians  vere  hardly  noticed  during  their 
brief  stay  in  Slovakia.  Clearly,  the  Soviet  Union  demanded  from  its  allies 
■uch  more  political  than  military  support. 

The  fact  remains,  as  Roberts  puts  it,  that  the  total  forces  used  in  the 
operation  "were  very  roughly  twice  as  numerous  as  the  Soviet  forces  in  Hungary 
in  1956,"  and  almost  as  many  as  the  United  Stater  had  In  Vietnam  at  that  time 
(500,000).  This  was  a sizable  force,  which,  under  the  comciand  of  Soviet 
General  Ivan  Pavlovsky,  vice  minister  of  defense  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  had  prepared  for  a massive,  quick  Invasion  of  "all  Czechoslovak 
cities  and  regions,"  as  Tass  proudly  stated  in  its  first  communique  of 
August  21. 

As  in  Hungary  in  1956,  the  primary  targets  were  the  airports, 
notably  F.uzyne  near  Prague,  which  was  seized  by  deception  in  the  first 
hour,  11  p.m.  on  August  20 — an  ostensibly  civilian  plane  that  had  landed 
a few  hours  before  was  full  of  paratroopers  who  suddenly  jumped  out  and 
took  control  of  the  field.  This  permitted  a hugb  airlift  (250  landings 
in  the  morning  hours  of  August  21)  to  start  operating  at  once.  Incidentally, 
the  airports  were  assigned  a major  role  even  in  the  later  stages  because 
of  weakness  of  logistics  in  other  areas.  Leo  Heiman,  an  Israeli  military 
observer,  noted  that  the  land  forces  lacked  trucks  and  other  delivery 
systems,  with  the  following  result:  "The  airfields  held  by  Soviet  paratroops 
became  the  focal  points  of  occupation.  Only  there  did  communications  and 
logistics  function  properly."  39/ 

Though  there  was  no  fighting  or  attempt  at  guerilla  resistance,  there 
are  strong  indications  that  the  Soviet  consnanders  were  prepared  for  this 
option  too.  It  was  reported  that  white  stripes  had  been  painted  on  many 
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nliitary  vehicles;  Roberts  notes  that  these  signs  "would  have  been 
useful  for  identification  purposes  if  airpowcr  had  been  called  in  by 
Che  invaders  to  crush  the  Czechoslovak  arraed  forces."  By  the  sane  token, 

"the  anount  of  bridging  equipment  brought  in  also  suggests  that  it  was 
possible  that  the  Czechoslovaks  would  fight,  or  at  least  engage  in  violent 
sabotage."  Antiaircraft  guns  were  deployed  in  nost  units,  including 

one  in  the  middle  of  a crowded  square  in  central  Prague.  Another  milder 
lorn  of  Czechoslovak  resistance  might  have  been  to  choke  the  airfields 
with  various  equipment  to  prevent  landing.  They  did  not  do  this,  but 
the  Russians  were  prepared  for  it.  According  to  heiman,  they  used  a number 
of  planes  capable  of  landing  in  short  distances  and  on  grass,  but 
carrying  no  more  than  ten  soldiers.  The  sane  wnritfr  also  mentions  the 
large  amount  of  ammunition  carried  by  the  troops  and  adds:  "Their 
operational  deployment  indicated  tactical  preparedness  for  battle  on 
the  ground  and  in  the-  air."  41/ 

No  such  battles  took  place,  and  the  operation  was  carried  out 
without  any  known  casualty  on  the  Soviet  side,  though  Soviet  commanders 
tried,  for  internal  propaganda  purposes,  to  persuade  their  troops  that 
counterrevolutionary  snipe.  , might  at  any  moment  fire  at  them  ("We  have 
two  or  three  deaths  a day,"  1 was  told  in  Prague  at  the  end  of  August  by 
a Soviet  sergeant,  but  without  credible  evidence).  On  the  Czechoslovak 
side,  casualties  were  due  to  isolated  incidents  or  accidents  and  ma  ’ 

Jiave  been  overestimated  in  the  anti-Soviet  climate  of  the  time.  A 
letter  addressed  to  Svoboda  by  the  government  and  other  authorities  on 
August  25  mentions  thirty  dead  and  three  hundred  vmtnditd  in  Prague  alone.  42/ 
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On  Septmber  13  Zdenek  Mlynar,  a liberal  member  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Politburo,  Bald  in  a television  broadcast  that  "up  to  today  there  were 
killed. . .more  than  70  of  our  cititens."  42/ 

For  those  reasons,  the  Soviet  forces  had  a less  dangerous  but  perhaps 
a more  difficult  task.  They  had  to  occupy  in  » visible  way  the  main  streets 
and  squares  of  the  citlee  and  a few  important  buildings  in  Prague  (for 
instance,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  party,  Parliament  House,  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  Writers'  Union,  which  their  regular  tenants  had  vacated, 
but  their  role  was  a static  one,  consisting  only  in  enduring  the  insults 
of  the  population.  The  troops  in  the  streets  behaved  with  discipline. 

A pattern  of  behavior  followed  by  the  commanders  when  hostility  mounted 
was  to  order  that  the  engines  of  the  tanks  be  started,  to  frighten  the 
crowd  away;  if  this  was  not  enough,  that  the  troops  fire  into  the  air 
(the  facade  of  the  National  Museum  on  Vaclavske  Nameste  in  Prague  was 
damaged  this  way).  But  morale  fell  to  a low  level  after  a few  days. 

Unable  to  explain  to  the  numerous  questioners  what  they  were  doing  there 
since  there  were  no  counterrevolutionaries  (more  precisely,  violent  rioters) 
to  shoot  at,  the  only  answer  the  Soviet  soldiers  could  give  was,  "Ask 
Brezhnev." 

The  Soviet  troops  did  not  try  to  assume  full  control  or  carry  out 
police  functions,  as  they  had  in  Hungary.  They  made  no  arrests,  except 
for  the  fe^f  leaders — Dubcek,  Cemxk,  Smrkovsky,  Irlegel— whom  they  found 
«t  party  headquarters  the  first  night  (those  who  had  escaped  before  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  had  no  further  problems).  Their  only  active  function 
was  to  attempt  to  track  down  the  clandestine  radio  transmitters  whose 
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broadcasts  vere  coordinating  and  encouraging  the  passive  resistance  of  the 
population.  The  results  were  disappointing,  because  of  both  poor  logistics 
on  their  side  and  good  organization  on  the  Czechoslovak  side.  As  HelDian 
explains  it,  "the  Soviets  utilized  a fleet  of  radio  direction  finding 
<R.D.F.)  truck-3,  helicopter  and  jainming  transmitters,  but  it  took  them  more 
than  a week  to  get  the  R.D.F.  units  into  position.  Their  R.D.F.  equipment 
was  helpless  against  more  modern  Czechoslovak  techniques  such  as  bouncing 
beams,  switchover  relays,  and  frequency  changes."  44/ 

To  sum  up,  the  behavior  of  Soviet  forces  in  Czechoslovakia  after 
August  20  was  more  like  their  behavior  in  Hungary  during  the  first  intervention 
(between  October  24  and  29,  1956)  than  after  the  second  one  (November  4). 

Op  the  latter  occasion,  the  Soviet  forces  had  not  only  a clear  target — the 
armed  insurgents,  who  had  to  be  crushed — but  a clear  political  prospective. 

A new  goveriiinent  had  been  formed  (under  Kadar)  to  take  the  place  of  the 
previous  one  (under  Nagy),  which  had  been  declared  illegal;  they  had  to  clear 
the  way  for  Kadar  to  take  office.  This  could  not  be  done  in  Czechoslovakia 
for  two  reasons. 

First,  in  Hungary,  the  original  idea  was  to  create  a new  pro-Soviet 
government  which  the  Red  Army  was  to  "assist."  But  the  big  difference — 
end  the  main  weakness  in  the  political  planning — was  th?c  this  government 
was  not  set  up  in  advance.  Subsequently,  all  attempts  to  form  such  a government 
failed.  Conversely,  the  Soviet  forces  vere  not  prepar^-d  to  )*(-t  alone,  for 
axaonple,  by  imposing  a military  govemma'it.  ?.n  Octobev  1956  Gero  received 
Soviet  help,  but  In  insufficient  quantity  and  without  the  willingness  to 
act  that  was  crucial  in  the  dramatic  circ^nnstances  of  the  time.  In  Prague 
in  1962,  the  help  was  there,  far  more  than  necessary,  but  there  was  nobody 
to  make  uye  of  it. 


Second,  when  this  failure  became  apparent,  the  Soviet  leaders  decided 
to  bow  to  Svoboda's  demand  and  bring  Dubcek  to  Moscow  In  order  to 
“negotiate"  with  him.  This  restored  some  legitimacy  and  political  orderliness 
to  the  process,  but  it  did  not  change  the  ambiguous  mission  of  the  Soviet 
forces.  Whereas  before  they  had  nobody  to  deal  with  or  to  put  in  command, 
now  there  was  someone  but  he  did  not  want  them. 

The  first  failure,  though  surprising,  should  not  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  political  framework  of  the  intervention  was  completely  neglected. 

Some  observers  like  Roberts  have  even  suggested  that  the  military  intervention 
was  scheduled  on  a Tuesday  night  because  the  Czechoslovak  Politburo  had  its 
weekly  meeting  on  that  day.  Actually,  tne  plan  was  to  encourage  the  pro-Soviet 
members  of  this  body  to  launch  a political  offensive  against  IXibcek  that  same 
evening  that  would  put  him  in  the  minority  and  to  name  a new  first  secretary 
who  would  have  called  for  (or,  more  precisely,  welcomed)  military  help. 

The  attempt  was  made,  but  could  not  be  pushed  further  after  the  pro-Soviet 
elements  discovered  that  they  were  a minority  of  four  instead  of  the  expected 
majority  of  six  (out  of  elevexi  members) . The  Politburo  instead  of  censuring 
Dubcek,  adopted  a resolution  condemning  the  intervention,  the  publication 
of  which  could  not  even  be  prevented. 

This  failure  was  largely  the  fault  of  S.  V.  Chervonenko,  the  Soviet 
ambassador  in  Prague,  whose  responsibility  it  was  to  inf  one  the  Soviet 
leadership  of  the  different  trends  inside  the  Czechoslovak  party  and  to 
maintain  contact  with  the  pro-Sovivt  conaervatlve  elements.  At  a higher  level, 
there  was  apparently  a certain  lack  of  coordination  during  the  whole  crisis. 
Too  many  people  were  involved  successively  in  the  negotiations  with  Prague 
(mostly  Brezhnev,  but  also  Kosygin  and  Grechko,  who  made  separate  trips). 


and  this  may  have  had  a demoralizing  effect  on  the  people  in  ':hiiBC 
of  the  day-to-day  management  of  the  crisis.  A permanent  team,  like 
that  of  Mikoyan-Suslov  during  the  Hungarian  events,  would  have  been 
ao^'e  effective. 

After  the  invasion,  however,  and  given  the  political  mismanagement, 
the  ball  was  again  in  the  Soviet  Politburo's  court,  as  in  Cierna.  The 
negotiation,  which  took  place  in  Moscow  on  August  23-26  between  the  leaders 
of  the  two  countries,  was  one  of  the  most  peculiar  in  modern  times.  The 
apparent  strategic  predominance  of  the  Kremlin  could  not  conceal  one  major 
weakness:  it  had  to  deal  with  the  very  leaders  it  had  labeled  "revisionists" 
and  needed  their  help  to  get  out  of  the  political  mess  the  intervention 
had  produced.  To  be  sure,  Moscow  had  the  option  of  imposing  military 
government  on  Prague.  This  was  the  threat  it  used  to  persuade  the 
Czechoslovak  leaders,  but  it  had  to  be  mindful  of  the  further  deterioration 
of  Soviet  Internationa'  prestige  that  such  a move  would  have  created. 

Tactically,  the  Russians'  position  was  strong,  and  they  used  it  to  . ■ 

advantage.  The  Cz-  .^ovak  delegation  was  virtually  held  prisoner  and 
received  almost  no  information  from  Prague  (had  they  been  aware  of  the 
high  level  of  popular  resistance  they  would  have  been  less  flexible) . The 
Russians  insisted  that  the  delegation  consist  of  members  of  their  own 
choosing,  including  in  it  their  friends  Vasil  Bllak  and  Alois  Indra 
(Though  the  latter  was  only  a party  secretary  and  not  a politburo  member) . 
The  "bad  part"  of  it — Dubcek,  Comrk,  Smrkovsky,  and  other  leaders,  who 
had  been  captured  in  Central  Committee  headquarters— arrived  at  the  end 
of  the  first  day  still  as  prisoners,  unshaven  and  ill  dressed,  and  were 
immediately  insulted  by  Brezhnev  and  his  colleagues. 
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The  results  of  the  talks  fall  Into  two  parts:  the  public  one 
and  the  classified  me.  For  the  public,  the  Moscow  diktat  was  relatively 
mild  (it  had  to  be  to  avoid  further  exacerbating  anti-Soviet  feeling) , 

The  communique  announced  that  “the  troops  of  the  allied  countries  that 
entered  temporarily  the  territory  of  Czechoslovakia  will  not  interfere  In 
the  internal  affairs  (of  the  country).  Agreement  was  reached  on  the  terms 
of  withdrawal  of  these  troops  from  its  territory  as  the  situation  in 
Czechoslovakia  normalizes."  The  communique  was  too  vague  about  political 
matters  to  be  impressive:  “It  was  stated  by  the  Czechoslovak  side  that  all 
the  work  of  Party  and  State  bodies  through  all  media  would  be  directed  at 
ensuring  effective  measures  serving  the  socialist  power,  the  guiding  role 
of  the  working  class  and  the  communist  Party,  the  interests  of  developing 
and  strengthening  friendly  relations  with  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  entire  oocialist  community."  45/  This  was  little  more  than  had 
already  been  stated  in  Bratislava,  but  it  was  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.' 

The  secret  protocol  that  the  Czechoslovak  leaders  had  to  sign  dotted 
the  1 more  carefully,  which  is  why  it  specified  that  both  parties  “would 
consider  as  strictly  confidential  all  contacts  between  ^he^  after 
August  20,  1966.  This  agreement  thus  also  covers  the  talks  that  have  just 
been  concluded."  Fortunately,  the  text  of  thin  document  was  smuggled  to 
the  West  and  published.  It  state'*  that  the  "so-called  14th  Party  congress" 
.(a  clandestine  meeting  of  this  body,  held  in  a Prague  factory  a day  after 
the  Invasion,  had  renewed  the  Central  Coonittee  and  expelled  from  -it  all  the 
conservative  elements)  would  be  cooa<dered  void,  and  that  the  Central 
Conaittee  (in  its  former  composition^  vou.  . j<eet  in  six  to  ten  days  to 
“dismiss  from  office  all  those  whose  coot  ^ce  in  their  posts  would  not 
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promote  the  imperative  task  of  reinforcing  the  leading  role  of  the  vorking  • 

class  and  the  communist  party."  46/ 

For  their  part,  the  Czechoslovaks  had  to  promise  that  they  "would  not 
tolerate  that  Party  workers  and  officials  who  struggled  for  the  consolidation  j, 

of  socialist  positions  against  anti-socialist  forces  and  for  friendly 
relations  with  the  USSR  be  dismissed  from  their  posts  or  suffer  reprisals." 

In  other  words,  the  Czechoslovaks  would  have  to  keep  some  of  their  most 

hated  leaders,  such  as  Alois  Indra,  who  had  supported  the  intervention  and 

who  had  even  been  proposed  to  Svoboda  as  a candidate  to  form  a new  government.  | 

I 

There  was  no  explicit  mention  of  press  censorship  (the  word  is  considered  I 

bad  taste  in  Communist  language) , but  the  Czechoslovaks  had  to  promise  "new  I 

laws  and  reguJctions"  in  this  area,  "measures  with  a view  to  controlling 
the  information  media,"  and  "a  reallotment  of  leading  posts  in  the  press, 
radio  and  TV." 

In  the  military  area,  the  formulation  was  different  from  that  of  the  . 
official  communique.  The  protocol  said:  "A  treaty  concerning  the  stationing 
and  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  allied  troops  will  be  concluded."  The 
contradiction  in  the  terms  "stationing"  and  "final  withdrawal"  recalls 
the  situation  in  Hungary  in  the  final  days  of  October  1956  and  may  be  explained 
the  same  way.  Koscov  was  not  willing  at  the  time  to  openly  state  its 
objective,  which  was  to  maintain  Soviet  troops  in  Czechoslovakia  permanently. 

This  stick  was  imposed  less  than  two  months  later,  but  at  the  moment  only 
the  carrot — the  withdrawal  of  other.  non-Soviet  troops — ^was  shown. 

The  signing  of  the  agreement  marked  the  beginning  of  a long  process: 
the  Russians  knew  that  their  partner  was  unreliable  and  that  this  half-measure 
had  to  be  followed  at  a later  date  by  tfhet  they  had  looked  for  from  the 
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beginning:  the  replacement  of  Dubcek  by  a "better"  man  and  the  purge  of 
the  liberals  in  the  party.  For  that  purpose,  they  used  different  tactics 
simultaneously . 

1.  They  continued  the  direct  pressure  on  Dubcek.  as  before  the 
invasion.  Other  meetings  were  held,  approximately  once  a month.  On 
October  2,  in  Moscow,  Brezhnev  became  very  angry  again,  accusing  the 
Czechoslovaks  of  having  admitted  to  their  Central  Committee  new  liberal 
elements  who  might  even  be  "Western  agents."  (The  Central  Committee 
meeting  held  at  the  end  of  August  in  Prague  did  not  produce  the  results 
agreed  upon  In  the  Moscow  protocol  and  reinforced  the  liberal  wing  in  the 
leadership.)  In  a typical  Joke,  the  Soviet  leader  proposed  to  compensate 
for  the  stationing  of  Soviet  troops  in  Czechoslovakia  by  deploying  a 
Czechoslovak  contingent  to  Russia — on  the  Sino-Sovlet  border.  He  statea 
that  he  did  not  care  about  the  reaction  of  Western  Communist  partiec 
(largely  hostile  to  the  Intervention)  since  there  was  no  chance  of  a 
Communist  takeover  in  Europe  "before  fifty  yenrs."  A7/ 

At  the  same  time  the  USSR  consolidated  its  military  grip  on  the 
country.  This  was  achieved  with  the  treaty  on  the  stationing  of  Soviet 
troops,  signed  October  16  in  Prague.  This  document— 'rarely  published  in 
other  Communist  countries — had  interesting  contradictions.  It  stated  that 
"the  number  of  and  places  of  location  of  Soviet  troops  {in  Czechoslov.%kia] 
%rill  be  determined  by  agreement"  between  the  two  govemoients.  48/ 

But  since  other  provisions  (articles  4 and  5)  specified  that  Soviet  troops 


and  members  of  their  families  could  travel  both  ways  without  passport  or 
visa  control,  it  made  it  nearly  impossible  for  the  Prague  authorities  to 


This  number  varied  considerably  both  before  and  after  the  treaty. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times.  450,000  foreign  troops  remained  in 
Czechoslovakia  at  the  end  of  September,  but  this  figure  hed  to  be  reduced 
to  100,000  (Soviet  forces  only)  within  two  months  after  the  signing  of 
the  treaty.  49/  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  stated  on  December  1, 

1968,  that  three  to  four  Soviet  divisions  (approximately  45,000  to  60,000 
men)  remained  in  Czechoslovakia.  50/  But  when  another  push  was  made  at 
the  end  of  March  to  oust  Cubcek  from  the  leadership,  Grechko  himself 
announced  to  the  Prague  leaders  that  his  contingent  of  troops  in  Czechoslovakia 
had  recently  been  Increased  by  35,000  men.  51/  Actually,  the  Rusk  estimate 
seems  to  have  been  low,  and  the  actual  figure  of  the  "Central  Group" 

(the  name  given  to  the  Soviet  forces  in  Czechoslovakia ) stabilized  in 
the  following  years  at  five  divisions,  about  75,000  men.  52/  This  was 
more  than  in  Poland  (two  divisions)  or  in  Hungary  (four  divisions) . 

3.  The  Kremlin  Intervened  more  directly  in  Czechoslovak  political 
affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  tried  to  break  dovni  the  solidarity  of  the 
ruling  group  in  Prague  by  attacking,  certain  elements  and  flattering  others. 
Ludvik  Svoboda  and  Gustav  Husak,  at  that  time  head  of  the  party  in  Slovakia, 
received  only  good  words;  Josef  Smrkovsky,  chairman  of  the  parliament  and 


is 
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a leading  figure  of  the  liberal  movement,  was  singled  out  for  criticism. 
Brezhnev  himself,  at  a meeting  in  Kiev  on  December  11  with  Dubcek,  Svoboda, 
Cemik,  Husak,  and  Lubomic  Strougal,  called  him  "the  leader  of  rightist 
forces  in  the  [czechoslovaj^  Party."  53/  Despite  a pledge  made  by  Dubcek, 
Svoboda,  Cemik  and  Smrkovsky  in  August  to  stick  together,  this  tactic 
succeeded  and  Smrkovsky  had  to  relinquish  more  and  more  of  his  functions. 

On  the  other  hand,  a new  effort  was  made  to  encourage  conservative 
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•«nd  pro-Soviet  elements  at  all  levels.  Pravda  played  up  any  friendly 
demonstrations  staged  by  "old"  and  "good"  Communists.  In  Prague,  Vasily 
Kuznetsov,  first  deputy  foreign  minister  of  the  USSR,  vho  had  been  selected 
to  carry  out  a long  survey  of  the  normalization  in  September  (paralleling 
the  weak  ambassador  Chervonenko) , insisted  on  arranging  the  visit  of  a 
large  number  of  Soviet  delegations,  setting  up  sister  cities  in  the  USSR 
and  Czechoslovakia,  and  so  forth.  These  clumsy  attempts  to  promote  organized 
friendship  could  not  work  well  in  the  circumstances,  but  they  were  intended 
to  multiply  the  Soviet  presence  and  help  Moscow’s  Isolated  supporters 
overcome  their  shyness. 

This  combination  of  pressure  and  "salami  tactics"  might  already  have 
achieved  the  desired  result  in  January  1969  had  not  the  suicide  of  young 
Jan  Palach,  who  set  himself  on  fire,  renewed  tension  in  the  population. 

A visit  by  Konstantin  Katushev  (the  young  Soviet  party  secretary  who  seemed 
to  have  advocated  a softer  line  two  months  before)  on  January  2,1969,  had 
conveyed  a harsh  message  from  Moscow,  leading  Dubcek  to  speak  of  "crisis" 
and  " tragic  conflict."  Cemik,  accoridng  to  Tigrid,  warned  privately 
that  if  there  was  no  consolidation  of  the  situation  "the  Soviets  would  simply 
stop  dealing  with  us  and  would  turn  to  others." 

The  decisive  push  came  at  the  end  of  March,  after  a victory  of  the 
Czechoslovak  team  over  the  Russians  in  the  ice  hockey  championship  in 
Stockholm  had  created  an  outburst  of  nationalist  feeling  in  Czechoslovakia 
that  led  to  an  incident — perhaps  provoked — against  the  Aeroflot  office  in 
Prague.  Three  days  later,  on  March  31,  Grechko  arrived  unexpectedly. 
According  to  Tigrid,  he  asked  for  "radical  and  isBediate  neasures"  and 
presented  a three-part  ultiaatum:  the  Czechoslovak  leadership  was  to 
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put  Its  own  house  in  order,  which  Included  the  cessation  o.f  all  internal 
discussion,  censorship  of  the  press,  and  a *'reinf or cement  of  security 
organs";  if  it  could  not,  it  was  to  ask  the  Soviet  troops  to  do  it; 
or  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  would  Intervene  on  their  own  Initiative. 

Because  of  the  moral  and  political  exhaustion  of  Dubcek,  his  growing 
isolation  in  the  leadership,  and  the  new  vigor  of  the  conservative  forces 
resulting  from  the  preparatory  work  of  the  preceding  period,  the  ultimatum 
succeeded.  Two  weeks  later,  on  April  17,  1969,  Husak,  having  been  proposed 
by  Svoboda,  vas  elected  first  secretary  of  the  party  to  repliW^Dubcek. 

The  first  hard  measure.-  normalization  (ousting  liberals,  censoring  the 
press  and  banning  some  publications,  rehabilitating  Moscow  collaborators, 
and  even  approving  the  Soviet  intervention)  began  in  the  ensuing  weeks 
and  months.  It  is  interesting  that  after  more  than  a year  of  pressure 
from  so  many  people,  the  decisive  result  was  finally  achieved  by  Grechko, 
the  Svvlet  defense  minister  who  was  not  even  at  that  time  a Politburo  member 
(he  was  not  promoted  to  that  function  until  1973)  and  had  never  before  been 
assigned  such  political  negotiations.  The  jailltary  had  to  finish  the 
job,  which  they  had  been  well  prepared  to  do  at  their  own  level  In 
August  1968,  but  which  had  been  badly  mishandled  by  the  political  authorities. 
The  rise  of  the  military's  power  and  support  of  their  interests  in  the 
Soviet  structure  in  the  years  that  followed  may  have  had  to  do  at  least 
partially  with  recognition,  of  this. 


The  Soviet  iTgets 


Poland.  1956 

In  this  rare  aucceas  story  of  resistance  to  Soviet  pressure • nothing 
jsould  have  been  possible  without  the  attitude  of  the  Polish  people,  alnost 
unanimously  aligned  behind  Gooulka  and  ready  to  oppose  Soviet  Interference 
by  all  available  means.  The  same  popular  determination  existed  in  Hungary 
but  only  insofar  as  resistance  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  concerned;  on  all 
other  matters , including  support  of  Imre  Nagy  and  the  Coanunist  party  in 
its  new  configuration,  there  was  no  unity  in  the  population.  In  Poland 
the  regime  was  certain  to  remain  socialist  and  led  by  the  Communist  party. 

The  powerful  Catholic  Church,  for  example,  under  the  leadership  of  Cardinal 
Stv'^an  Wyszynskl  supported  Gomulka  coffip7.etcly,  while  Cardinal  Josef  Mindszenty 
in  Hu.  .,v.y  wanted  an  end  to  the  socialist  reglms  and  ignored  the  Nagy 
goverment . 

The  only  Polish  group  supporting  the  USSR,  the  Natolinlsts, 
rap.esented  less  than  one-third  of  the  Central  Committee,  Judging  from  the 
number  of  votes  (23  out  of  75)  Soviet  Marshal  Rohossovsky  obtained  in  favor 
of  his  candidacy  on  October  20.  ’Without  Soviet  support,  this  group  would 
not  have  represented  a serious  threat  to  Gomulka  and  the  reformers,  especially 
since  its  lack  of  popular  support  prevented  it  from  actiag  openly. 

Gomulka  had  a Halted  group  of  personal  supporters;  since  he  was  in 
jail  or  in  political  isolation  until  the  spring  of  1956,  he  could  not  develop 
a constituency  of  his  own  in  the  party.  That  is  why,  whea  he  was  coopted 
into  the  Central  Comittee  on  October  19,  before  Khrushchev ’s  arrival,  he 
Has  accompanied  by  only  three  people;  Zenon  Kllszko,  Marian  Spychalski,  and 
Ignacy  Loga-Sowlnski . 

But  the  crucial  role  was  played  by  what  might  be  called  the  "transition 
the  leaders  already  in  office,  who  were  initially  ^rmpathetic  to 
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the  Natolinlsts  and  supported  by  thea>  but  who  turned  away  from  them  as 
the  destallnizing  wind  blew  from  Moscow  In  1956,  after  the  Twentieth 
Party  Congress.  A key  man  on  this  team  was  undoubtedly  Edward  Ochab, 
first  secretary  of  the  party,  who  decided,  in  a rare  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  to  open  the  way  to  Gomulka  as  his  successor.  Ochab  was  followed 
by  Prime  Minister  Jozef  Cyranklewlcz,  a former  socialist  who  had  sacrificed 
his  party  on  the  Communist  altar  In  1948.  Basically  an  opportunist,  he 
followed  the  new  course  and  managed  to  keep  his  post  throughout  the  Gomulka 
era. 

One  wonders  how  old-titne  orthodox  Communists  faced  the  prospect  of 
a confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  even  of  a fight  against  Soviet 
troops  if  necessary.  In  neither  of  the  other  cases  under  study  can  similar 
detetfflinatlon  be  found  in  such  a large  group  of  leaders.  Traditional 
Polish  patriotism  and  courage  must  have  played  a role.  Even  in  Stalin’s  time 
the  Poles  had  managed  not  to  show  excessive  zeal  in  copying  the  Soviet 
"model"  and  had  avoided  the  torture  and  executions  that  were  commonplace 
in  most  Communist  countries  (Gomulka  and  his  associates,  though  ousted 
politically,  were  not  harmed  throughout  the  Stalinist  period). 

The  situation  in  the  army  was  particularly  interesting.  Theoretically, 
the  presence  at  its  head  of  Rokossovsky*  with  other  Natolinlsts  in  important 
positions  (notably  Kazimierz  Vfltaszewski,  the  deputy  minister  of  defense), 
should  lave  made  it  a powerful  force  serving  the  anti-Gomulka  camp,  but 
this  was  not  the  case.  To  be  sure,  the  army  was  put  on  alert  for  a few 
weeks  before  the  crisis.  It  might  have  backed  the  plot  of  the  Natolinlsts 
if  they  had  carried  it  out  then;  but,  except  for  a few  movements  of  troops, 
its  role  was  extraordinarily  passive.  Lower-level  officers  obviously 
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fiyntpathizcd  with  the  prc*^oioulke  forces  and  night  have  neutralized  any 
attenpt  at  violent  action,  which  is  probably  why  the  decisive  orders  were 
never  given  them. 

On  the  other  side,  a strong  force  in  favor  of  Gomulka  was  composed, 
curiously  enough,  of  the  police  and  aecurlty  organs,  which  together 
nu^ered  50,000  nen.  Nomally,  these  types  of  forces,  as  was  the  case 
in  Hungary,  are  the  last  bulwark  of  orthodox  Communist  regimes,  but  in 
August  1956  under  the  unofficial  influence  of  Gomulka  they  had  switched 
to  the  other  side.  Their  new  coomander  , General  Waclav  iTomar,  had  been 
Jailed  in  Stalin's  time  and  was  actively  dedicated  to  the  cause  ot  reform. 
Komar  deployed  his  forces  and  agents  to  keep  track  of  the  Natolinists  and 
the  movements  of  Soviet  forces;  at  the  sane  time,  he  used  contacts  at  lower 
levels  of  the  army  to  neutralize  Rokossovsky *s  possible  moves. 

Another  major  figure  in  the  organization  of  the  resistance  was 
Stefan  Staszewski,  party  secretary  in  Warsaw,  who  discreetly  mobilized 
the.  population  and  arranged  with  Komar  and  sodp  army  cemmanders  to  have 
arms  distributed  to  factory  workers.  Row  efiective  this  resistance  would 
have  been  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  decided  on  a military  intervention  is 
not  known,  but  certainly  such  an  action  would  have  been  met  with  guerilla 
warfare.  This  was  probably  the  most  important  single  factor  to  deter 
Khrushchev  from  this  course. 

On  the  crucial  night  of  October  19-20,  this  detemlnation  to  resist 
was  shown  to  Khrushchev  and  his  colleagues  at  two  levels.  In  the  talks, 
Comulka,  Ochab,  Komar,  and  others,  though  they  tried  to  refute  Soviet 
accusations,  refused  to  be  impressed  by  Kbruahehev's  veiled  threats. 
According  to  Bcthcll,  Gomulka  counterad  with  a threat  of  his  own:  "Others 
aay  that  Gomulka  threatenad  to  address  the  Polish  people  on  the  radio. 
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tell  their,  what  was  going  on  and  call  on  them  to  fight  the  .Soviet  forces.... 
It  is  known  that  Polish  radio  was  told  to  be  ready  for  a broadcast  from 
Gomulka  on  the  night  of  October  19."  55/  But  there  was  other  action. 

Gibney  reports  that  on  the  same  night  "the  main  strength  of  Kcmar's 
troops  was  deployed  around  the  ci-.y  of  Warsaw,  in  the  way  of  any  action 
from  the  Soviet  garrisons.  Early  on  Saturday  morning  (October  20),  one 
of  Komar's  detachments  had  in  fart  stopped  a tank  column  of  the  Soviet 
army  at  Sochaczew,  some  25  miles  west  of  Warsaw.  No  one  ' biit  the 
army  column  turned  back."  56/  Bethell  confirms  these  facts  and  adds: 
"Members  of  the  Polish  air  farce  were  constantly  aloft,  reporting  on  the 
movement  of  Soviet  troops.  Throughout  the  discussion,  both  delegations 
were  receiving  information  from  their  military  men. .. .Workers  from  Warsaw 
factories,  especially  the  Zeran  car  works,  were  being  armed  and  deployed, 
ready  to  defend  the  capital."  57/ 

If  the  375,000  men  of  the  Polish  army,  prevented  from  playing  an 
active  role  by  the  reciprocal  neutralization  of  the  two  opposing  forces 
operating  on  them  are  excluded,  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Polish 
leadership  were  limited  indeed.  But  their  deployment  was  organized,  action 
was  coordinated  at  the  political  level,  and  they  had  popular  support.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  outcome  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  might  have 
been  very  different  if  Dubcek,  whose  political  situation  was  similar  to  that 
of  Gomulka,  had  taken  similar  measures  before  August  20. 

Finally,  there  was  the  behavior  of  Gomulka  himself,  who,  unlike  Nagy 
and  Dubcek,  was  determined  to  resist  the  liberal  trends  and,  unlike  Dubcek, 
was  motivated  by  strong  personal  conviction.  He  had  pleased  Khrushchev  in 
November  1956  by  telling  the  Soviet  leader  e;:actly  what  he  wanted  to  hear. 

In  his  Interview  after  his  fall,  he  was  quite  explicit  about  his  allies 


of  the  time,  the  liberal  Communists:  "They  were  noisy  fellows, 
they  talked  without  stop  about  democracy,  about  changes,  about  some  kind 
of  a revolution,  while  what  we  needed  was  obedience  and  discipline;  what 
we  had  to  talk  about  was  not  some  kind  of  great  freedoms  but  rather 
something  quite  the  opposite.  1 had  to  get  rid  of  those  people  from  the 
party... My  job  actually  was  to  turn  around  that  Polish  ship  180  degrees  and 
sail  in  the  opposite  direction."  58/ 

Gomulka  consequently  had  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  Soviet  leaders 
the  assurances  they  wanted  about  "socialist  order,"  his  only  demand  being 
that  he  be  able  to  apply  this  policy  progressively.  But  he  also  had  the 
courage  to  state  some  of  his  positions  publicly  from  the  beginning, 
taking  the  risk  of  disappointing  his  supporters.  For  example,  he  said 
on  October  20,  the  very  day  of  his  promotion  to  head  of  the  party: 

"We  must  give  a decisive  rebuff  to  all  voices  and  whispers  that  aim  at 
weakening  our  friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union..  .If  anyone  imagines  he  vlll 
be  able  to  sow  moods  of  antisovietism  in  Poland,  he  is  making  a deep  mistake."  59/ 
Four  days  later,  in  a huge  popular  meeting  in  Warsaw,  he  opposed  the  demand 
that  Soviet  forces  be  withdrawn  from  the  country,  stating  that  their  presence 
was  "directly  connected  with  the  presence  of  Soviet  forces  in  the  G.D.R." 
and  "in  accordance  with  our  highest  state  interests."  60/ 

Hungary.  1956 

There  is  no  point  in  trying  to  keep  track  of  all  the  political  or 
social  groupings  involved  in  the  Hungarian  crisis,  which  was  much  more 
confused  than  either  of  the  other  two  crises  described  here.  The  uon-Conmunist 


political  parties  that  appeared  during  the  revolution  had  little  time  to 
organize  themselves.  Even  though  some  of  their  leaders  were  given  functions 


in  the  auccr''**ive  Hagy  governments,  these  governments  were  powerless. 
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Cardinal  Mindszenty's  role  has  often  been  described  as  evidence  of  the 
counterrevolutionary  character  of  the  uprising  or,  alternatively,  of 
Nagy's  weakness,  but  it  must  be  poin*-ed  out  that  the  cardinal  made  his 
only  public  statement  a few  hours  before  tne  second  Soviet  intervention, 
at  a moment  when  hardly  anything  could  have  changed  the  Soviet  decision. 
This  is  why  it  seems  preferable  to  focus  on  three  groups  or  forces: 

Nagy  himself,  the  various  armed  groups  involved  in  the  crisis,  and  Janos 
Kadar. 


1.  The  evolution  of  Imre  Nagy  from  an  old-time  Communist  to  a 
true  revolutionary  and  national  hero  is  one  Important  factor  explaining 
the  outcome  of  the  crisis.  His  weakness — indecision,  inability  to  dominate 
the  situation,  and  lack  of  a clear-cut  strategy — ^have  been  described  b2 
all  observers.  As  Molnar  sums  it  up:  "He  was  always  24  hours  late  in 
reacting  to  public  demands  but  nevertheless  24  hours  ahead  of  the  Party 
leaders."  It  can  be  said  in  his  favor  that  he  assumed  power  in  the 

worst  possible  circumstances,  even,  in  the  first  two  crucial  days,  being 
a physical  hostage  of  Gero,  who  hoped  to  discredit  him  in  the  eyes  of  the- 
public.  His  main  task  was  to  restore  order,  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  was 
to  make  concessions  to  the  insurgents,  since  the  only  counterforce  nominally 
at  his  disposal,  the  AVH,  was  hostile  to  him.  This  brought  him  into  growing 
conflict  with  the  Russians. 

In  the  last  days  of  October,  he  realized  that  Moscow's  duplicity  about 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  was  the  main  obstacle  to  normalizing  the 
situation.  His  proclamation  of  neutrality  on  November  1 pushed  him  into  the 
camp  of  the  revolution;  at  that  moment  only,  he  became  a leader  and  moved 
ahead  of  events.  Though  this  came  too  late  and  could  only  precipitate 
tragic  consequences,  Nagy  made  it  clear  even  after  the  intervention  that 


he  did  not  regret  his  move.  In  a sort  of  pi/litical  will  dictated  to  a 
secretary  on  November  4 and  quoted  by  Eiiber,  he  made  his  break  with 
Moscow:  "Today  it  is  Hungary  and  tomorrow  it  will  be  the  turn  of  other 
countries,  because  the  imperialism  of  Moscow  does  not  know  borders; 
it  is  only  trying  to  play  for  time."  He  later  adm.itted  chat  "the  ’■evolution 
vent  far  beyond  its  aims  and  that  is  why  it  failed.  ' 62/  But  his  martydom 
was  a reconciliation  of  his  old  belief  with  his  dedication  to  his  people.  He 
said  before  his  execution,  "If  my  life  is  needed  to  prove  that  not  all 
Communists  are  enemies  of  the  people,  I gladly  make  the  sacrifice."  W/ 

2.  .‘Jiother  problem  for  Nagy  was  that  he  had  to  fight  the  insurgents 
before  becoming  their  ally.  The  insurgents,  who  were  to  become  famous 
as  the  "freedom  fighters,"  were  neither  an  organized  force  nor  a powerful 
one:  at  the  beginning,  no  more  than  2,000  men  in  Budapest,  mainly  in  the 
Kilian  Barracks  in  Pest;  at  the  end,  perhaps  50,000  men  including  the 
estimated  30,000  workers  who  offered  the  strongest  organized  resistance 
to  the  second  Russian  intervention  on  Csepel  Island.  With  strong  leadership 
such  as  Poland  had,  the  riot  of  October  23  would  have  been  easily  crushed, 
even  with  only  the  30,000  men  of  the  AVH.  But  other  forces  acted  on 
their  own  and  their  sympathy  for  the  insurgents  contributed  to  the 
escalation. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  police  torce,  which  ’under  the 
command  of  Sandor  Kopacsi,  a thirty-six  year-old  colonel,  rose  against  the 
Gcro-Hegedus  government  very  early:  Kopacsi  reportedly  ordered  his  personnel 
to  help  the  Insurgents  as  early  as  October  24.  A second  elmsent  was  part 
of  the  army,  in  which  two  men  played  major  roles.  One  was  Canerai  Bela 
Klraly,  commander-in-chief  in  Budapest,  who  from  the  first  night  of  the 
rebellion  had  been  aware  that  his  troops  cympathized  with  the  Insurger  c.s 
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and  who  supported  Nagy.  A week  later,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
national  guard,  a new  force  coobining  the  Budapest  police  and  the 
pro-Nagy  insurgents  with  approximately  10,0C0  men  and  Kopacsi  as  deputy 
commander.  Another  military  hero  of  the  revolution  was  Colonel  Pal  Maleter. 

As  a young  officer  on  duty  in  the  Ministry  of  Defense  the  night  of  October  23, 
he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  the  Kilian  Barracks  to  restore  order. 

After  a short  hesitation,  he  decided  to  join  the  Insurgents  and  became 
their  commander.  He  was  later  named  minister  of  defense  in  the  last  Nagy 
cabinet  and  was  arrested  the  same  day  by  the  Russians 

The  attitude  of  these  officers  does  not  mean  that  the  army  as  a whole 
switched  to  the  insurgent  side  or  played  an  active  part  one  way  or  the  other. 
Oi.  the  contrary,  there  was  in  Hungary,  despite  the  violent  action,  the 
same  pattern  of  behavior  as  in  the  other  crises  under  study  here*,  at  the 
top,  a division  between  a few  pro-Soviet  officers,  another  group  of  neople 
ready  to  side  with  a popular  patriotic  rebellion,  and  a larger  group  of 
unconu.iitted  commanders;  in  the  rank  and  file,  strong  sympathy  for  the 
insurgents  and,  generally  speaking,  great  reluctance  to  assume  repressive 
functions.  Add  to  that  the  presence  in  the  upper  echelons  of  Soviet  advisers 
and  their  probable  doubts  about  the  reliability  of  the  troops  and  you  have 
a virtual  neutralization  of  the  regular  army  in  such  crises. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  revolution,  the  two  regiments  sent  by 
Gero  to  Budapest  on  October  23  had  little  ammunition  (probably  because 
of  the  distrust  of  the  authorities)  and  immediately  demonstrated  their 
sympathy  for  the  Insurgents,  notably  in  front  of  the  radio  station.  A 
number  of  students  at  the  military  academies  joined  the  rebellion,  and 
certain  units  distributed  their  arms  to  the  population.  The  opposite 
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happened  In  Szeged  and  Kecskemet,  vhere  the  army  briefly  attacked  the 
insurgents.  In  Pecs,  one  pro-Gero  comnander  disarmed  his  unit  to  prevent 
it  from  joing  the  rebellioi, . At  Szolnok,  according  to  Molnar,  "the 
Hungarian  army  kept  to  its  barracks,  although  the  town  was  also  one  of 
the  most  important  Soviet  garrison  towns,  with  a military  aerodrome."  64/ 

The  fact  is  that  che  army  as  such  (at  least  no  organized  unit)  did  not 
fight  the  Soviet  troops  directly.  Even  before  the  decisive  Soviet 
intervention,  when  the  movements  of  troops  were  the  only  action  and  no 
shooting  took  pl^ce,  the  Hungarian  army  does  not  seem  to  have  opposed  the 
occupation  of  Hungarian  airports  by  Soviet  forces:  the  only  such  place  to 
be  held  by  the  Nagy  government  was  a small  airport  in  Budaors  with  two 
airplanes  only,  perhaps  forgotten  by  the  Soviet  command.  At  the  last  moment 
Kiraly  suggested  that  Nagy  use  it  to  flee  abroad,  but  the  prime  minister 
preferred  to  take  refuge  in  the  Yugoslav  embassy. 

The  neutralization  of  the  army  nade  the  fight  even  more  hopeless. 
According  to  Barber,  Nagy's  first  reaction  when  be  learned  from  the  Yugoslav 
embassy  on  November  4 that  the  Russians  were  moving  into  Budapest  was  to 
order  Kiraly  not  to  fight.  A few  minutes  later,  however,  he  said  in  his 
last  radio  proclamation:  "Our  troops  are  fighting."  65/  General  Kiraly 
had  this  day  held  a' secret  meeting  with  his  officers  in  the  Jesuit 
monastery  of  Manresa  in  Buda.  According  to  Barber,  about  half  of  the 
participants  proposed  a cease-fire;  finally  a majority  of  them.  Including 
Kiraly,  decided  to  resist  the  Invasion.  But  even  after  that,  only  small 
groups  of  insurgents,  the  Csepel  factory  workers  and  a part  of  the  national 
guard  did  the  fighting,  not  the  army.  The  Kiraly  group  was  the  luckiest; 
it  succeeded  in  holding  out  in  Buda  until  November  9,  then  withdrew  to 
Nagykovacsl,  where  it  was  attacked  by  Soviet  tanks  and  MIG  fighters  on 
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November  11.  Finally,  it  managed  to  cross  the  border  to  Austria. 

3.  The  behavior  of  Janos  Radar  is  another  important  element  and 
probably,  even  now,  the  most  mysterious.  This  long-time  Communist 
(though  only  forty-five  years  old  at  this  time,  he  had  been  a party 
member  since  1929)  vjho  had  been  tortured  under  Rakosi,  had  every  reason 
to  sympathize  with  the  new  course  and  with  Nagy  himself,  who,  as  prime 
minister,  had  helped  free  him  from  prison  in  1954.  Until  the  evening  of 
November  1,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  serious  disagreement  between 
Kadtir  and  Nagy.  To  bu  sure,  his  first  statement  as  party  first  secretary 
on  October  25  was  tougher  than  Nagy’s,  denouncing  the  "armed  aggression 
against  the  authorities  of  the  People’s  democracy,"  which  "must  be  repulsed 
by  every  means  at  our  disposal."  66/  But  his  perspective  seems  to  have 
been  similar  to  that  of  the  prime  minister,  in  increasingly  favoring  the 
objectives  of  the  revolution  and  even  turning  against  the  Russians.  On 
the  crucial  day  of  November  1,  Radar  unquestionably  supported  the  calls 
for  neutrality  and  Soviet  withdrawal;  according  to  Barber,  he  said  to 
Soviet  Ambassador  Yuri  Andropov  in  the  presence  of  a few  other  people: 

"1  am  ready  as  a Hungarian  to  fight  if  necessary.  If  your  tanks  enter 
Budapest,  I will  go  into  the  streets  and  fight  against  you  with  my  bare 
hands."  67/ 

But  there  is  better  evidence  of  his  attitude  in  the  speech  he 
broadcast  at  9:40  p.m.  that  same  day;  "Our  people  has  shed  its  blood  in 
order  to  show  its  unshakable  desire  to  support  the  government's  demand 
for  the  total  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces.  We  no  longer  wish  to  exist 
in  a state  of  dependence."  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  expressed 
his  concern  about  the  situation  and  stated  that  the  country  was  at  a 
"crossroad" : "Either  the  Hungarian  democratic  parties  will  be  strong 
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enough  to  consolidate  their  victory  or  we  shall  find  ourselves  faced 
with  a counterrevolution.  . . .The  Hungarian  youth  did  not  shed  its  blood 
to  see  Rakosi's  tyranny  replaced  by  the  tyranny  of  the  counterrevolution." 

Later  he  mentioned  "the  fate  of  Korea"  to  warn  against  "foreign  Intervention."  68/ 

In  other  words,  at  that  moment  he  was  ready  to  go  along  with  the 
revolution  and  accepted  the  situation  as  it  had  developed:  a government 
with  the  "democratic  parties"  consolidating  their  "victory,"  pursuing  a 
nonaligned  neutral  policy  without  Soviet  troops  or  other  interference. 

But  he  certainly  wanted  to  stop  there;  some  of  the  developments  of  the 
next  three  days,  such  as  the  open  appearance  of  rightist  parties  and 
Cardinal  Mindszenty 's  appeals  to  get  rid  of  any  "heirs  and  participants 
of  a bankrupt  system,"  would  not  have  had  his  support  anyway.  As  chief 
of  the  remnants  of  a party  that  was  now  only  part  of  a broader  coalition, 

Kadar  could  stay  some  distance  from  the  government  while  Nagy,  in  the 
thick  of  events,  was  carried  away  by  them  and  could  not  concentrate  on  the 
basic  Issues. 

Still,  Kadar ’s  disappearance  a few  hours  after  this  radio  broadcast 
came  as  a complete  surprise:  even  his  wife  was  not  Informed  and  ^ame  to 
the  parliament  building  the  next  day  to  ask  about  his  whereabouts. 

Barber  gives  the  best  account  of  how  it  happened  by  furnishing  two  interesting 
pieces  of  information.  The  first  is  the  account  of  an  unidentified  Western 
journalist  who  on  the  evening  of  November  1 had  an  interview  with  Ferenc 
Munnich,  minister  of  the  interior.  During  the  conversation,  Munnlch  received 
a telephone  call  in  »lilch  he  conversed  in  Russian.  The  topic  of  the  talk 
appeared  to  be  "an  appointment  in  half  an  hour,  together  with  Kadar.” 


The  other  item  is  the  account  of  a driver  for  the  government  who  drove 
Hunnlch  and  Kadar  that  same  night  to  a park  near  the  Kerepes  cemetery  in  a 
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Budapest  suburb.  A Soviet  ZIS  car  was  waiting  there,  but,  according  to 
this  report,  Munnich  had  to  push  Kadar  into  it;  "It  appeared  that  Kadar 
■was  unwilling  to  enter  the  car.  He  looked  as  though  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind."  69/  The  end  of  the  story  la  better  known.  Kadar  was  taken  to 
the  Soviet  embassy  in  Budapest  and,  an  hour  later,  to  a nearby  Soviet 
c'litary  aerodrome  where  he  boarded  a plane  that  took  him  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  he  is  known  to  have  spent  a few  days  in  Uzhgorod,  the  Soviet  city 
closest  to  the  Hungarian  border,  and  It  seems  likely  that  he  also  went 
to  Moscow  to  speak  with  Khrushchev. 

Some  of  those  details  may  be  questionable,  but  ft  is  not  too  difficult 
to  reconstruct  the  main  elements.  Kadar 's  public  speech  of  a few  hours 
before  shows  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  betray  Nagy  and  his  government 
so  soon.  Clearly  his  sudden  change  was  motivated  by  an  external  factor, 
probably  a message  he  received — from  Munnich  or  Andropov — that  the  Kremlin 
had  decided  to  break  with  Nagy  and  crush  the  revolution.  Faced  with  this 
unavoidable  outcome,  he  chose,  after  some  hesitation,  to  endorse  the  move 
in  order  to  save  what  he  might  of  the  new  course. 

That  makes  it  difficult  to  completely  accept  Radar's  own  interpretation 
of  his  decision,  which  he  gave,  for  example,  to  a New  York  Times  correspondent 
twenty- two  years  later,  saying  that  "there  would  have  been  virtual  c Ivil  war 
in  Hungary"  and  it  was  only  "to  avoid  bloodshed  that  we  asked  the  Soviet 
Union  for  help."  70/  However,  the  b3.oodshed  in  Hungary  was  subsiding  when 
Kadar  changed  sides;  the  Soviet  intervention  resulted  in  much  greater  bloodshed 
Also,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  decided  to  "help"  before 
being  asked,  at  least  by  him.  Not  surprisingly,  Moscow  used  Ferenc  Munnich, 
previously  a socialist  leader  but  one  aligned  with  the  Soviet  Union  since 
the  late  1940s,  to  bring  Kadar  over  to  its  side. 


Western  Behavior 


The  behavior  of  Western  powers  after  the  first  Soviet  Intervention 
in  Hungary  had  clearly  indicated  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  need  not  expect 
much  trouble  from  this  side.  The  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  did  not  ask  for  a meeting  of  the  UN  Security  Council  until  October  27 
(three  days  later)  and  no  resolution  was  introduced  until  November  3.  But 
on  October  31,  the  day  the  Russians  must  have  decided  to  take  action  against 
Nagy,  British  and  French  forces  landed  along  the  Suez  canal.  This  offered 
Khrushchev  the  best  opportunity  he  could  have  wished  for  to  divert  attention 
and  denounce  Western  imperialism. 

Elsenhower,  who  had  said  on  October  21  that  he  could  not  resort  to 
force  to  promote  self -g overmen t in  Eastern  Europe,  states  clearly  in  his 
memoirs  the  dilemma  he  faced:  "Hungary  could  not  be  reached  by  any  U.N. 
or  U.S.  units  without  traversing  neutral  territory.  Unless  the  major 
nations  of  Europe  would,  without  delay,  ally  themselves  spontaneously  with 
us  (an  unimaginable  prospect),  we  could  do  nothing.  Sending  United  States  •. 
troops  alone  into  Hungary  through  hostile  or  neutral  territory  would  have 
involved  us  in  a general  war."  71/ 

Since  any  military  operation  behind  the  iron  curtain  was  excluded, 
the  only  action  contemplated  by  the  West  to  help  the  Hungarians  was  sending 
ot  UN  observers  to  Budapest.  The  Soviet  Union  rejected  the  request,  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  on  November  4;  not  until 
Dacenber  did  the  Kadar  government  hint  it  might  accept,  but  then  it  was 
too  late.  Many  people  thought  that  Secretary  General  Dag  Haanarskjold 
should  have  challenged  the  Soviet  refusal  and  landed  in  Budapest  without 
the  agreement  of  the  local  authorities.  Instead,  Hammarskjold  went  to 
Egypt,  encouraging  the  accusation  of  a double  standard. 
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Another  embarrassment  for  the  U.S.  administration  was  the  behavior 
of  Radio  Free  Europe,  which  broadcast  to  Eastern  Europe.  Quite  irresponsibly, 
the  station  poured  oil  on  the  fire  of  the  Hungarian  uprising  by  its  criticism 
of  Nagy  and  its  appeals  to  the  population  to  continue  the  fighting  after  the 
cease-fire  of  October  29,  even  explaining  to  listeners  how  to  prepare 
Molotov  cocktails.  Presumably,  either  this  was  done  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  American  government  or  a double  standard  was  applied,  because  the 
proclaimed  official  policy  implied  a recognition  of  some  sort  of  moderate 
communism  and  a willingness  to  cooperate  with  it.  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  said  in  a speech  given  in  Dalles  on  October  27,  1956:  "We 
do  not  look  upon  these  nations  {of  Eastern  Europe]  as  potential  military 
allies... Nor  do  we  condition  economic  ties  between  us  upon  the  adoption  by 
these  countries  of  any  particular  form  of  society."  72/ 

Czechoslovakia,  1968 

There  were  three  main  groups  of  political  forces  during  the  Czechoslovak 
crisis. 

First,  there  was  the  conservative,  or  pro-Soviet,  group,  which  was 
in  the  minority  early  in  the  spring,  after  the  elimination  of  Novotny 
and  his  personal  followers  such  as  Jiri  Hendrich.  This  group  cannot  be 
identified  completely  with  the  team  of  the  former  party  first  secretary,  since 
the  main  figures  in  it  were  either  people  from  the  mid-level  apparatus  of 
Novotny's  time  who  had  accepted  part  of  the  "January  policy"  (such  as  Alois 
Indra,  Oldrich  Svestka,  Jan  Filler,  Emil  Rigo)  or  people  who  had  been  prejudiced 
against  Novotny  for  nationalist  reasons  (such  as  Vasil  Bilak  and  later  Gustav 
Hus^k) . The  failure  of  Moscow  in  August  to  rely  on  these  people  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  neither  united^,  as  the  Natolin  group  had  been  in 
Poland  in  1956,  nor,  certainly,  as  courageous  and  forceful  as  Brezhnev 
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would  have  liked  them  to  be.  For  example,  the  Soviet  Politburo  expected 
them  to  come  forward  at  a meeting  in  Cierna  against  Dubcek  and  his 
liberal  comrades.  Their  behavior  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the 
population's  unanimous  support  of  Dubcek  and  awareness  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  itself  was  still  largely  undecided. 

In  July  the  decision  not  to  go  to  Warsaw  was  not  opposed  in  the 
party  politburo  (called  presidency),  and  even  Bilak  is  reported  to  have 
been  rather  lukewarm  [sh0  in  Clema  in  supporting  the  Warsaw  letter. 

Indra,  a party  secretary  without  politburo  status,  was  considered  the  most 
reliable  by  the  Russians,  who  proposed  to  Svoboda  on  August  21  that  Indra 
form  a new  government.  A few  weeks  before,  nevertheless,  he  had  supervised 
and  had  not  objected  to  the  new  party  statute  published  on  August  10,  which 
deviated  greatly  from  the  Soviet  model  and  authorized  the  expression  of 
"minority  opinions." 

As  mentioned,  the  weakness  of  the  pro-Soviet  group  was  apparent  in 
the  politburo  meeting  of  August  20,  when  the  resolution  condemning  the 
invasion  was  supported  by  only  three  members  out  of  eleven:  Vasil  Bilak, 
Drahomir  Kolder,  and  Oldrich  Svestka.  Three  other  members  who  were  expected 
by  the  Russians  to  join  the  group — Frantisek  Barbirek,  Jan  Filler,  and 
Emil  Rigo — defected,  removing  any  prospect  of  changing  the  leadership  and 
creating  a political  framework  for  the  Soviet  action. 

On  August  21,  some  fifty  members  of  the  central  committee,  moat 
of  them  with  conservative  leanings,  met  in  a Prague  hotel  to  discuss  the 
situation.  Curiously  enough,  the  Russians  were  aware  of  this  meeting  and 
sent  some  officers  to  attend  but  no  political  representatives  able  to  offer 
guidance  or  simply  to  raise  the  morale  of  their  friends.  No  decision 
was  made,  and  a day  later  the  sore  active  liberal  wing  of  the  party 
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organized  a party  congress,  selected  a new  central  committee,  and  took 
the  lead  in  the  resistance  to  the  Invaders. 

Other  pro -Soviet  "collaborators"  had  been  informed  of  the  intervention 
in  advance  and  were  to  play  a technical  xole  of  support,  but  they  were 
too  isolated  to  be  efficient.  Viliam  Salgovic,  a vice  minister  of  the 
interior,  was  the  main  Soviet  agent  in  the  police  apparatus.  He  tried  to 
organize  his  friends  and  even  made  some  temporary  arrests  (notably  that  of 
Cestmir  Cisar,  a party  secretary),  but  his  forces  were  clearly  insufficient 
to  counter  the  moves  of'  Interior  Minister  Josef  Pavel,  who  had  turned  the 
police  in  favor  of  Dubcek.  Miroslav  Sulek,  a former  director  of  the 
press  agency  CTK,  returned  to  his  office  on  the  night  of  August  20  and 
pretended  to  control  all  the  news  dispatches,  but  the  workers  did  not  obey 
his  orders.  Karel  Hoffmann,  head  of  Prague’s  communication  center, 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  all  radio  stations  for  a few  hours  that  night, 
which  is  why  the  politburo  appeal  against  the  Russian  intervention  could 
not  be  broadcast  until  -4:30  a.m.  All  those  people  were  later  rehabilitated 
and  given  new  positions,  but  in  the  days  and  weeks  following  the  intervention 
their  fate  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  they  had  hoped  for  and  what  the 
intervention  was  supposed  to  achieve — instead  of  assuming  positions  of 
leadership,  they  had  to  hide  from  popular  anger. 

The  second  group,  liberal  radicals  (they  may  be  called  so  in  the 
Czechoslovak  context,  though  they  would  not  have  seemed  radical  in  a 
Western  system) , were  people  actively  dedicated  to  the  reformist  program 
of  Dubcek  and  generally  eager  to  push  it  more  strongly.  Soviet  leaders 
hated  them  toost,  but  this  hostility  led  them  to  burn  their  bridges  and  pushed 
them  further  along  the  liberal  line.  Frantlsek  Krlegel,  for  example,  a 
politburo  member  in  charge  of  the  National  Front  (a  coalition  of  the 


Communist  party  with  smaller  parties  whose  task  was  to  promote  candidates 
for  parliamentary  elections).  Is  not  reported  to  have  been  responsible 
for  specific  anti-Soviet  actions,  but  he  was  perceived  by  Hoscow  for 
reasons  that  remain  unclear  (one  of  them  reportedly  being  that  he  was.  a 
Jew)  as  the  archenemy.  Jlri  Hajek,  the  foreign  minister,  though  he  was 
a moderate  liberal,  fell  into  the  same  category  because  he  defended  the 
Czechoslovak  cause  at  the  UN  Security  Council  after  the  invasion — a move 

that  was  stopped  by  Svoboda  at  Brezhnev's  request.  Josef  Spacek,  a politburo 
member,  was  actually  * more  dangerous  liberal,  being  the  man  behind  the  cessation 

of  press  censorship.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  sacked  during  the  Husak 
normalization,  as  were  the  writers,  journalists,  and  economic  reformers, 
notably  Ota  Sik,  who  had  been  at  the  forefront  of  the  liberals  during  the 
spring.  But  ahead  of  them  was  Josef  Pavel,  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
a Communist  jailed  in  Stalin's  time,  who  had  later  purged  the  police 
apparatus  of  Soviet  agents;  according  to  Tlgrid,  some  150  of  them  had  beoi 
diverted  into  secondary  jobs,  and  the  many  Soviet  "tourists"  who  came 
to  Czechoslovakia  in  July  1968  for  intelligence  gathering  and  subversion 
were  watched.  That  is  why  the  Moscow  protocol  of  August  26  specified  that 
"the  activities  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  will  also  be  examined  fully. 
Appropriate  measures  will  tnen  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  direction  of 
this  ministry."  Not  until  five  days  later  did  Svoboda  ask  Pavel  to  resign 
"for  the  good  of  us  all."  73/ 

These  liberal  radicals  were  not  at  the  top  level  and  could  not  put  up 
an  armed  fight,  but  they  did  their  best  to  organize  reairtance  of  a different 
type.  The  journalists  were  responsible  for  the  highly  effective  syrtem  of 
radio  .tcmounlcations  that  was  maintained  fvr  weeks  after  the  invasion. 

No  details  of  how  it  functioned  l»*ve  been  reported,  but  it  aecas  to  have  used 
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about  fifteen  local  stations,  coordinating  their  actions  and  switching  from 
one  to  another  every  fifteen  minutes  to  escape  detection.  The  necessary 
tecnnical  equipment  may  have  come  from  the  army  or  the  Svazarm,  an 
organization  for  youth  oilicary  training,  which  disposed  of  some  2,000 
transmitters.  The  workers'  militia,  a paramilitary  formation,  had  similar 
equipment  and  probably  contributed  too,  though  its  leaders  were  supposed, 
at  the  end  of  the  Novotny  period,  to  support  the  conservatives.  But  some 
Communist  organizations  aimea  at  promoting  orthodox  ideology  among  the 
population  may  turn  in  an  opposite  direction  in  time  of  crisis. 

The  third  group  was  made  up  of  the  principal  leaders  who  may  be  termed 
"centrist,"  not  only  because  of  their  aversion  to  radical  moves,  but  also 
because  of  the  neutralizing  effect  of  their  different  backgrounds  and 
temperaments.  Of  the  "big  four,"  only  Ludvik  Svoboda  and  Josef  Smrkovsky 
had  had  the  harsh  experience  of  demotion  (Svoboda)  or  repression  (Smrkovsky) 
in  Stalin's  and  Novotny's  time.  The  other  two  had  had  relatively  quiet  '^reers 
in  the  apparatus,  Oldrich  Cernik  in  the  economy,  Alexander  Dubcek  in 
Slovakia  and  also  in  Moscow,  where  he  had  studied  at  the  Soviet  High  Party 
school  for  tvo  years.  Dubcek  was  not  known  as  a liberal  until  the  last 
months  of  1967,  when  he  seems  tc  have  sided  prudently  with  the  writers. 

This  kind  of  alliance,  as  in  Poland,  is  often  a purely  tactical  move  to 
Increase  the  weight  of  one  faction  in  the  struggle  for  power. 

Did  Dubcek  Intend  to  move  further  forward?  The  only  indication  that 
he  might  have  had  a deliberate  '''an  is  given  by  GomuJka  in  his  Noviny  Kurier 
•account.  The  former  Polish  party  chief  relates  that  in  the  firar,  days  of 
February  1968  he  had  a secret  meeting  with  Dubcek  *t  the  border  between 
the  two  countries.  He  gives  the  following  description  of  the  te-lks: 

"He  ^ubceQ  proposed  that  we  act  .'Joit'tly-  He  wanted  »e  to  support,  him, 


to  Introduce  in  Poland  several  freedom  reforms  which  were  more  or  less 
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radical,  and  that  I would  take  the  stand  with  him  jointly  with  regard 
to  the  Soviet  comrades.  Dubcek  told  me  at  that  time  that  if  1 took  such 
‘a  step,  we  would  also  be  joined  by  Kadar,  who  made  a similar  proposal  to 
him,  and  that  the  three  of  uf  would  represent  a considerable  force.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  swallow  us."  74/  Gomulka  adds  that  Dubcek  even  tried 
to  exert  pressure  on  him  by  saying  that  Gomulka 's  acceptance  of  this  plan 
would  be  the  best  way  "not  to  be  caught  unprepared  by  events"  in  Poland 
Itself. 

Such  a plan  was  never  mentioned  anywhere  except  in  this  account.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  a man  like  Kadar  would  not  only  endorse  it,  but 
initiate  it,  or  that  Dubcek  was  looking  so  far  ahead.  Nothing  in  his 
subsequent  behavior  substantiates  the  charge.  His  main  characteristics 
rather  were  goodwill  and  s>’~t)athy  for  the  liberals  combined  with  indecision 
and  political  naivete.  He  constantly  tried  to  convint  ">  Brezhnev  of  his 
good  intentions,  and  instead  of  saying  no,  he  usually  promised  more  than 
he  could  deliver.  Gomulka  certainly,  and  even  Nagy,  seem  to  have  been 


stronger. 

Ludvik  Svoboda  saw  to  it  that  the  forms  of  ' ■‘gality  were  respected: 
his  refusal  to  appoint  Indra — or  himself — head  of  the  government,  as  the 
Russians  proposed,  added  the  final  blow  to  the  first  phase  of  the  intervention, 
but  having  achieved  the  liberation  of  the  other  three  and  consolidated  his 
image  as  "father  of  the  nation,"  the  president  stopped  there.  He  had  always 
been  strongly  pro-Sovies  ever,  during  his  disgrace  (which  was  ended  by 
Khrushchev's  personal  intervention)?  his  decision  to  go  to  Moscow  bn 
August  23  was  questionable,  since  it  was  a step  on  the  rood  to  compromise 
and  actually  helped  the  Soviet  leaders  out  of  their  problems,  later, 

Svoboda  was  to  go  along  with  the  Busak  normalization  line  all  the  way  to 


its  final  consaquencea . 
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Oldrich  Cernik,  IXibcek's  prime  minister,  had  to  share  the  fate  of 
the  party  chief,  though  he  too  bowed  rather  early  to  Soviet  demands. 

He  was  notably  active  in  negotiating,  then  in  rallying  support  for, 
the  treaty  c ' the  stationing  of  Soviet  troops  in  October. 

Josef  Smrkovsky  was  probably  the  strongest  character  in  this 
team  of  four  and  the  most  articulate  in  presenting  liberal  views.  But 
the  decision  of  the  four  to  "stick  together"  in  August  made  him  a hostage 
to  the  advocates  of  compromise:  he  had  to  go  along  with  them  even  if 
he  had  more  reservations  than  the  other  three  about  the  Moscow  protocol. 

This  did  not  prevent  his  later  being  dropped  from  this  position  with 
the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  other  three.  Personal  interests  may  have 
played  a part  here,  especially  during  the  Moscow  negotiations  at  the  end 
of  August.  Had  they  refused  to  compromise,  Dubcek  and  his  colleagues  knew 
they  would  be  kept  in  detentic.i  and  perhaps  physically  eliminated,  as 
Kagy  had  been  ten  years  earlier.  On  the  other  side,  accepting  the  compromise 
meant  a return  to  Prague  and  the  resumption  of  their  functions;  they  knew 
that  this  would  happen  in  considerably  worsened  conditions  but  hoped  to  be 
able  to  lessen  the  Soviet  pressure  by  promises,  as  they  had  done  before. 

Another  weakness  of  this  group  was  its  failure  to  anticipate  the 
intervention  and  prepare  for  it.  A report  by  Stanislav  Budln,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Prague  weekly  Reporter  tells  about  a meeting  some  forty 
journalists  had  on  August  IV,  three  days  before  the  invasion,  with  a group 
of  leaders  that  included  Cemik,  Simrkovaky,  and  Kriegel.  Tnc  question  of 
m possible  armed  intervention  was  raised,  says  Budln,  but  "they  [the  leaders) 
answered  that  this  was  out  of  the  question,  that  the  reason  for  their  fears 
was  the  possibility  of  a provocation  that  would  oblige  them  to  call  on  the 
police  forces."  75/  In  other  words,  the  military  maneuvers  that  were  in 
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fuli  awing  along  the  Czechoslovak  borders  with  Communist  countries 
were  perceived  as  a rteaningless  exercise  C*3ccept  for  the  exertion  of 
political  pressure,  to  which  Prague  leaders  were  Co  accustomed  that 
they  largely  Ignored  it) . 

After  the  invasion,  there  was  no  question  of  armed  resistance.  In 
its  first  proclamation,  the  leadership  called  on  the  citizens  "to  maintain 
calm  and  not  to  offer  resistance  to  the  croeps  on  the  march.  Our  army, 
security  corps  and  people's  militia  have  not  received  a command  to  defend 
the  country"  (in  e subsequent  version,  the  following  was  added  to  the  last 
sentence:  "because  defense  of  our  state  frontiers  is  now  impossible").  76/ 
Without  questioning  this  decision  (thofgh  many  Czechoslovaks  still  think 
that  fighting  was  necessary,  if  only  for  the  honor  of  the  country  and  its 
image  for  future  generations) , it  must  be  pointed  out  that  a more  active 
nonviolent  resistance  would  have  been  possible  if  the  political  lea>icr8  had 
';hCAm  stronger  determination  and  preparedness. 

For  example,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  Russians  in  the  central  committee 
building,  Dubcek,  Smrkovsky,  and  their  colleagues  might  have  escaped  to  private 
hideoutn,  from  which  they  could  have  continued  to  govern  the  country,  as 
other  ministers,  like  Pavsl,  did.  One  effective  measure  taken  after  a few  days 
by  the  population  at  the  suggestion  of  the  clandestine  radio  stations  was  to 
change  all  road  markers,  so  that  Soviet  conveys  were  disoriented  and  lost 
precious  time.  This  might  have  been  supplemented  by  the  destruction  or 
obstruction  of  selected  targets,  like  bridges.  Such  measures  before  the 
invasion,  as  well  as  the  erection  of  road  blocks  at  the  borders  and  on  the 
airfields  and  iP.  partial  leobillzatlon,  could  have  been  an  effective  deterrent, 
taking  advantage  of  Hoscov's  hesitation. 

To  ture,  the  Csechoslovak  army  was  not  reliable  one  way  or  the  other. 

Aa  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  the  eonbinatiun  of  pro-Soviet  generals — and  Soviet 
•dvisers  too — at  th^  top  s:.)d  a rank  and  file  that  aided  with  the  people 
•aant  that  naither  factloi>  could  uae  It  declaively.  The  military  did  nothing 
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to  prevent  the  Soviet  Invasion  or  to  oppose  It  after  it  began,  especially 
since  they  were  hampered  in  the  latter  effort  by  the  Soviet  forces  that 
often  surrounded  their  barracks  to  prevent  any  move  out  of  them. 

The  role  of  General  Martin  Dzur,  Czechoslovak  defense  minister,  remains 
a mystery.  All  indications  are  that  he  loyally  supported  Dubcek  through 
the  spring  and  summer,  though  he  avoided  radical  statements  (unlike  General 
Vaclav  Prchlik,  his  assistant  for  political  affairs,  who  stirred  Russian 
anger  by  publicly  calling  for  a change  in  the  structure  of  the  Warsaw  Pact). 

But  he  jeems  to  have  sided  with  the  Russians  and  ;he  "normalizers*'  early 
in  1969  and  plaved  a major  role  in  the  final  push  against  Dubcek.  When  Marshal 
Grechko,  the  Soviet  defense  minister,  arrived  in  Milovice  on  March  31,  1969, 
he  first  talked  to  a group  of  pro-Soviet  Czechoslovak  generals  who  were  awaiting 
him;  these  included  Rytyr,  a friend  of  Novotny's,  Dvorak,  a deputy  minister 
of  defense,  and  Bedrich,  the  new  head  of  the  political  directorate  of  the  army. 
But  it  was  Dzur  who,  after  a meeting  of  the  military  council  of  the  defense 
ministry,  asked  Dubcek  to  accept  Grechko's  ultimatum — namely,  to  take  "radical 
i\nd  immediate  measures"  to  restore  order.  His  reward  for  this  move  was  keeping 
Ills  post  in  Husak's  time. 

Gustav  Husak's  case  may  be  compared  to  Gomulka's  in  that  he  was  falsely 
perceived  by  the  liberals  as  their  ally  and  betrayed  their  hopes.  Like 
Gomulka,  he  did  little  to  change  this  perception;  Indeed,  he  accepted  it  as 
long  as  it  suited  his  purposes.  He  rose  to  power  after  the  intervention, 
using  the  liberal  trends,  which  were  at  their  highest  point  at  this  time,  and 
coming  against  some  conservatives  who  had  been  labeled  "collaborators" ; 
notabl.y  against  Vaeil  Bllak,  from  whom  Husak  took  the  job  of  party  chief 
in  Slovakia.  But  having  achieved  this,  he  started  to  turn  against  Dubcek 
and  to  take  the  lead  against  what  he  called  "anti-socialist,  llberalist  and 
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anatchistic  forces."  By  September  he  had  managed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Soviet  leaders;  Vasily  Kuznetsov,  the  Soviet  envoy,  told  Smrkovsky  on 
•September  11,  "Things  are  a bit  better  in  Slovakia,  thanks  especially  to 
comrade  Husak,  but  even  there  we  are  not  satisfied."  21/  After  the 
December  meeting  In  Moscow  between  the  two  leaderships,  Husak  moved  exactly 
as  the  Russians  had  expected  by  leading  the  attack  against  Smrkovsky 
(under  the  pretext  that  a Slovak  had  to  head  the  parliament) . 

The  big  difference  was  that  Gomulka  was  In  a better  position  to  deal 
with  the  Kremlin  since  he  had  demonstrated  his  capacity  to  resist.  Husak 
could  consolidate  his  position  only  by  total  subservience  to  Moscow. 

He  thus  had  to  accept  the  return  of  a great  number  of  Novotny’s  friends  and, 
though  himself  a victim  of  repression,  a return  also  of  past  practices  and 
of  their  supporters.  This  was  radically  different  from  the  situation  of 
Kadar,  who,  being  more  skilled  at  inner  party  manipulation,  managed  to  follow 
the  middle  of  the  road  and  to  rely  on  his  own  group  of  supporters. 

Reaction  Abroad 

Though  Soviet  action  in  this  crisis  avoided  bloodshed,  ^ts  repercussions 
on  the  Communist  movement  were  greater  the  those  from  the  intervention  in 
Hungary  twelve  years  earlier.  Most  Western  European  Communist  parties, 
including  the  ncwerful  Italian  and  French  parties,  condemned  the  Soviet  Union. 
Among  the  socialist  countries  (except  for  Albania,  which  used  this  opportunity 
to  officially  renounce  its  membership  in  the  Warsaw  Pact,  in  which  Tirana 
had  not  participated  since  breaking  with  Moscow  in  1961) , two  must  be  singled 
out. 

Yugoslavia  was  a vulnerable  country,  since  the  temptation  to  liquidate 
this  permanent  model  of  Communist  dissldence  might  have  sen  in  Moscow 
Tito  reacted  preemptively  by  statiqg  nn  August  23  that  . > country  would 


defend  its  independepxe.  This  statement  vas  reinforced  by  the  recall  of 


some  army  reservists.  At  the  same  time  the  Yugoslavs  vere  careful  to 


avoid  using  harsh  words  that  might  have  provoked  the  Russians:  the 


intervention  in  Czechoslovakia  was  not  ''condemned  but  met  with  "anxiety" 


and  "concern." 


Rumania  was  in  by  far  the  touchiest  position.  It  had  been  rewarded 


for  its  cooperation  with  Moscow  during  the  Hungarian  crisis  by  a withdrawal 


of  Soviet  troops  in  1958.  But  since  1964,  it  had  developed  an  independent 


foreign  policy,  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  China  at  a time  when 


Chinese  insults  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  provocative,  refusing  to  break  with 


Israel  after  the  Six-Day  War,  and  developing  contacts  with  Western  nations. 


Though  by  no  means  a liberal,  Nicolae  Ceausescu,  the  leader  in  Bucharest 


after  Gheorghiu-Dej 's  death  in  1965,  had  viewed  the  Czechoslovak  experiment 


with  great  hope:  visiting  Prague  in  early  August,  he  had  even  hinted  at  a 


possible  renewal  of  the  prewar  "petite  entente"  between  Yugoslavia, 


Czechoslovakia,  and  Rumania  to  resist  Soviet  hegemony  in  Eastern  Europe.  This 


was  an  embarrassment  to  Dubcek  and  a new  reason  for  Ceausescu  to  fear  Soviet 


intentions  in  the  aftermath  of  August  20. 


There  are  strong  indications  that  Moscow  was  ready  in  the  summer  of 


1968  to  take  action  agaln>t  Rumania,  and  Ceausescu,  too,  Ma.ior  troop 


movements  were  reported  along  the  Rumanian  borders  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 


Hungary,  not  all  of  them  attributable  to  the  preparation  for  Soviet  action  in 


Czechoslovakia.  Ion  Gheorghe  Maurer,  the  Rumanian  prime  minister,  told  me 


a few  months  later  thai  twenty-nine  divisions  were  concentrated  in  August  1968 


against  Rumania,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-nine  in  Czechoslovakia. 


This  explains  why  the  first  Rumanian  reaction  to  the  August  20  action 


was  forceful  and  strident.  Ceausescu  hastily  convened  a huge  meeting  in 


■ 


downtown  Bucharest  on  August  21  and  no  less  hastily  formed  "armed 
patriotic  detachments  of  workers,  peasants  and  Intellectuals"  to  parade  in 
•the  city.  Denouncing  Soviet  action  in  Prague  as  a "great  nistake"  and 
"a  grave  danger  to  peace  in  Europe,"  ne  added:  "Maybe  tomorrow  there  will 
be  some  who  say  that  here  too,  at  this  rally,  counterrevolutionary  tendencies 
were  manifest.  We  answer  all  of  them:  the  entire  Rumanian  people  will  not 
allow  anybody  to  violate  the  territory  of  our  homeland."  78/  This  tone  was 
maintained  for  several  days,  until  more  ominous  signals  came  from  Moscow. 

On  August  23,  1968,  the  Soviet  press  agency  Tass  departed  from  its  rule 
not  to  crltize  Rumania  by  name  by  stating  In  a commentary  on  "imperialist" 
arguments:  "It  is  strange,  to  say  the  least,  to  hear  exactly  the  same 
formulations  from  the  lips  of  Rumanian  or  Yugoslav  leaders.  Don't  they  know 
that  the  Warsaw  Pact  was  concluded  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
national  borders  and  territories  of  the  states  signing  it?"  This  warning 
sounded  particularly  threatening  to  Rumania,  a signatory  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

In  the  same  period,  direct  criticism  of  Rumania  appeared  also  in  Hungarian, 
Polish,  and  other  Communist  press  organs. 

Some  accommodation  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  a meeting  in  Bucharest 
on  August  25  between  Ceausescu  and  Soviet  Amabassador  A.  V.  Basov — at  least, 
the  Rumanian  leader  toned  down  his  attacks  on  Moscow.  He  stated  the  following 
day  in  a speech  in  Brasov:  "We  are  determined  to  act  with  all  our  force 
and  skill  so  as  to  contribute  to  a speedy  liquidation  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs"  (in  the  relations  among  Communist  parties).  The  same  day, 

August  26,  the  Rumanian  P'rty  organ  Scintela  declared'  "The  relations 
should  not  be  aggravated  still  more."  Itvestiya  answered  with  another 
direct  criticism  of  ;::«imanla,  though  • !«•»  threatening  one:  Bucharest  was 
taken  to  task  for  not  having  given  "a  proper  and  iMiedlate  rebuff"  to 


I 
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the  rumors  that  Rumania  was  going  to  be  invaded  by  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  79/ 


Although  tension  subsided  somewhat,  the  danger  was  not  completely  over. 


In  the  last  days  of  August,  new  movements  of  troops  were  reported 


near  Rumania;  according  to  Western  estimates,  fourteen  divisions  were 


concentrated  around  the  country:  nine  in  the  USSR,  two  in  Bulgaria,  and 


three  in  Hungary.  80/  More  ominous  signals  were  received  by  American 


authorities,  moving  President  Johnson  to  add  to  a speech  he  delivered  in 


San  Antonio  on  August  31, a strong  warning  to  Moscow.  After  referring  to  the 


Czechoslovak  invasion,  he  said:  "There  are  even  rumors  late  this  evening 


that  this  action  might  be  repeated  elsewhere  in  the  days  ahead  in  Eastern 


Europe.  So  1 say  to  you  tonight  and  to  the  world,  we  cannot  and  we  must  not 


in  the  year  1968  return  to  a world  of  unbridled  aggression  ....  So  let  no 


one  unleash  the  dogs  of  war."  81/ 


Even  new,  Soviet  intantions  toward  Rumania  at  that  time  are  not  clear. 


There  is  no  doubt  chat  the  temptation  to  take  violent  action  existed.  Maybe 


President  Johnson's  warning  was  helpful  in  preventing  it — the  Rumanians 


were  very  grateful  to  him,  at  least — but  another  factor  may  have  contributed 


to  the  Soviet  "nondecision":  the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia,  where  the 


upsurge  of  popular  resistance  and  the  Soviet  failure  to  achieve  a tangible 


political  result  made  it  necescary  to  concentrate  on  the  problems  there. 


without  adding  the  burden  of  another  adventure. 


By  contrast,  Soviet  action  in  Czechoslovakia  was  not  hampered  in  any 


way  by  Western  reaction.  Nothing  was  said  in  advance  that  might  have  made 


itoBCov  hesitate,  and  apparently  even  the  possibility  of  a Soviet  military 


intervention  in  Prague  had  been  discarded  by  Washington  policymakerc  after 


the  Bratislava  "compromise."  A week  before  August  20,  the  State  Department 


disbanded  a special  unit  that  had  been  set  up  to  keep  a close  watch  on  the 
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'•  J Czechoriiovak  situation. 82/  Before  August,  the  only  concern  in  the  West 

was  to  refute  anything  that  might  have  substantiated  Soviet  accusations 
• about  Western  involvement  in  the  Czechoslovak  situation  or  West  Geiman 
revanchist  intrigues.  NATO  military  exercises  planned  for  the  end  of 
August  in  West  Germany  near  the  Czechoslovak  border  were  moved  at  the 
end  of  July  to  another  location  near  Dim,  further  west. 

After  ths  Invasion,  there  was  no  question  in  Washington  of  going 
beyond  verbal  protests  and  recourse  (known  in  advance  to  be  platonic) 
to  the  U.  .‘.ted  Nations.  Soviet  action  was  described  by  President  Johnson 
(on  August  21  in  a television  address)  as  "shocking  the  conscience  of 
the  world,"  but  as  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  put  It  in  a speech  in  New 

i 

j Haven  on  September  12:  "There  was  little  we  could  do,  through  the  use  of 

I military  force,  to  assist  any  of  those  [Eastern  Europea^  countries  without 

automatically  engaging  in  general  war  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

Ejd  this  been  said  before  the  invasion  to  the  Russians?  At  least 
one  Czechoslovak  leader,  Zdenek  Mlynar,  has  publicly  stated  that  it  had. 
According  to  an  interview  he  gave  the  Western  press  after  he  left  Czechoslovakia 
in  1978,  Brezhnev  told  Dubcek  in  Moscow  a few  days  after  the  Invasion  that 
he  had  rer.elved  a formal  assurance  from  President  Johnson  that  the  United 
States  would  not  react  militarily  to  an  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia." 

More  specifically,  he  had  asked  Johnson  if  the  United  States  still  recognized 
the  validity  of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements  and  had  received  a positive 
answer.  83/  This  does  not  mean  that  the  American  rlew  was  exprcased  to  the 
•Soviet  leaders  so  bluntly,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  was  substantially 
the  same. 

Though  it  was  admitted  that  the  presence  of  Soviet  forces  in 
Czechoslovakia  had  "obviously  affected  the  military  situation  in  Europe" 
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(as  the  State  Department  spokesman  acknowledge  on  August  31) , there  was 


no  change  in  the  plan  for  withdrawing  33,000  American  soldiers  from 


■Europe,  which  had  been  75  percent  accomplished  at  the  time  of  the  invasion. 


The  idea  of  a NATO  summit  meeting,  put  forward  by  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  then 


an  adviser  to  presidential  candidate  Hubert  Humphrey,  and  by  West  German 


Chancellor  Kurt  Georg  Kiesinger,  was  quickly  abandoned.  By  contrast, 


President  Johnson  was  somewhat  reluctant  to  drop  the  plan  for  a meeting  with 


Soviet  leader  Brezhnev.  Both  men  were  near  agreement  on  announcing  the 


opening  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks.  Because  of  the  Czechoslovak 


invasion,  the  announcement  and  the  start  of  the  talks  were  postponed  until 


Outcomes  and  Conclusions 


In  all  three  cases  under  study,  the  Soviet  Union  achieved  its 


objectives,  though  this  was  not  always  clear  at  the  time. 


In  Poland  in  1956,  the  Russians  were  certainly  right  not  to  intervene. 


Any  use  of  force  by  them  would  have  provoked  a violent  reaction  from  the 


Polish  people  and  their  leaders  and  would  have  pushed  Gomulka  into  the 


anti-Soviet  camp,  perhaps  with  a result  similar  to  that  in  Hungary  with 


Nagy.  In  fact  Soviet  leaders  made  mistakes  in  both  cases,  trusting  Nagy 


more  than  ha  deserved  (from  their  point  of  view)  and  unduly  antagonizing 


Gomulka,  who  turned  out  to  be  their  best  ally  in  Poland,  the  leader  most 


able  to  bring  this  liberal  and  nationalistic  nation  back  into  a system 


acceptable  to  Moscow.  The  purge  early  in  1957  of  the  liberal  official 


party  daily  Trybuna  Ludu,  the  banning  of  the  ultra-liberal  weekly 


Po  Prontu  (amoner  and  fall  1957),  and  the  return  to  their  official  functions 
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in  1959  of  hard-liners  and  even  tnembers  of  the  Natolin  group  (Eugenius’. 

Szyr,  Tadeusz  Cede,  and  Kazimierz  Vitaszevski)  were  the  main  steps  along 
this  path. 

Gomulka  night  have  used  his  victory  of  1956  at  least  to  develop  an 
independent  foreign  policy,  as  Rumania  did  after  1963-64.  This  did  not 
happen,  mainly  because  of  Gomulka 's  own  Inclination  toward  pro-Soviet 
’'solidarity,”  but  also  because  of  anti-German  feeling,  traditional  in  the 
Polish  elite,  and  uncertainty  about  the  country’s  western  border.  The 
only  exception  was  the  policy  toward  China,  where  Gomulka  kept  some 
distance  between  himself  and  Moscow,  refraining  from  attacking  Peking  too 
harshly.  But  the  climax  of  the  "dogmatic”  line  cane  in  1968,  when  Ironically, 
Gomulka  pressed  forcefully  for  an  armed  Intervention  against  Dubcek,  and 
in  1970,  when  he  unsuccessfully  asked  the  Russians  to  help  put  down  the  riots 
of  Polish  workers  in  the  Baltic  ports.  His  downfall  followed  quickly  in 
December  1970. 

In  Hungary,  the  Soviet  intervention  of  November  4,  1956,  was  probably 
the  only  means  the  Kremlin  had  at  its  disposal  to  bring  back  an  acceptable  . 
regime  and  to  keep  the  country  among  its  satellites.  Kadar  was  doubtless 
reluctant  to  assume  the  leadership  in  those  conditions,  but  he  managed,  at 
the  price  of  a tightly  controlled  pro-Soviet  foreign  policy,  to  make  the 
domestic  regime  more  flexible  and  amenable  to  the  population.  Beginning 
in  1960  with  amnesty  for  many  political  prisoners,  followed  in  1961  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  Kadar  principle  (unique  in  Comnunlst  systems) — 

"Those  who  are  not  against  us  are  with  us" — this  process  brought  about  in 
1964  a semiopening  of  the  Hungarian  borders  in  both  directions,  a higher 
degree  of  intellectual  freedom  than  in  other  CoomAinist  countries,  and 
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an  economic  situation  Improved  by  a more  flexible  system  of  management. 

This  result  may  be  attributed  to  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  personality  of  Kadar,  who  had  been  the  victim  of  the  worst 
repression  under  Rakosi  and  who  was  genuinely  willing  to  get  rid  of  the 
Stalinist  past — move  so  than  Gomulka,  who  tended  to  see  the  "Polish  October 
as  little  more  than  an  episode  in  the  struggle  for  power  between  different 
factions  of  the  apparatus. 

2.  Kadar 's  decision  to  rely  exclusively  on  his  own  constituency  of 
middle-of-the-road  Communists,  keeping  the  dogmatists  out  of  the  way  as 
strictly  as  the  revisionists. 

3.  A broad  consensus  of  the  population,  which  realized  that,  given 
the  circumstances  and  the  unavoidable  Russian  domination,  Kadar  was  the 
best  alternative  Hungary  had. 

4.  The  fact  that  Kadar  had  to  deal  in  Moscow  with  Khrushchev,  a 

man  deeply  involved  in  a fight  against  Stalinist  and  conservative  elements 
and  more  likely  to  support  his  own  brand  of  revisionism  in  Hungary.  If 
Brezhnev  and  his  comrades  had  been  in  charge  in  the  Kremlin  in  the  early 
1960s,  Kadar  would  have  had  a more  difficult  job.  When  they  came  to  power, 
it  was  too  late  to  Impose  a sudden  turn,  and  Kadar  managed  to  maintain  at 
least  the  main  elements  of  his  line 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet  Incer-zention  achieved  the  desired 

result,  but  after  a rather  long  delay  and  with  a substantial  degree  of 
overkill,  which  reduced  the  benefits  of  the  operation.  The  preservation 
of  the  Dubcak  leadership  and  of  the  achievements  of  the  Prague  spring 
would  undoibtedly  have  endangered  Soviet  hegemony  in  Eastern  Europe.  But 
ct  the  same  time  the  armed  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia  proved  a greater 
embarrassment  to  the  Soviet  Union  internationally,  particularly  in  the 
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Coomunist  raovenent,  than  the  action  in  Hungary  twelve  years  earlier. 

Furthermore,  Husak's  leadership,  his  inability  to  develop  new 
Ideas  and  a constituency  of  his  own  In  the  Communist  party,  prevented  him 
from  acting  as  r.adar  had  in  Hungary  or  even  as  Gomulka  had  in  Poland. 

The  only  road  open  to  him  led  back  to  the  Novotny  era,  to  the  Novotny 
people,  and  to  the  old  methods.  This  created  more  frustration  and  a 
potentially  unstable  situation. 

All  three  cases  show  that  Soviet  armed  intervention,  or  the  threat 
of  it,  is  still  an  important  fact  of  life  in  Eastern  Eruope.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  not  an  easy  or  automatic  option.  Some  leaders  wtio  asked  for  such 
an  intervention  to  help  them  against  their  opponents — like  Novotny  in 
1967 — or  to  crush  popular  revolt — like  Gomulka  in  1970— 'were  refused. 

After  all,  what  flutters  for  the  Kremlin  is  not  the  fate  of  a particular 
leader  (even  that  of  an  old  and  reliable  friend),  but  th.s  interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  that  is,  the  preservation  of  a pro-Soviet  policy  and 
of  an  orthodox,  Soviet-like  socialism  in  the  country  concismed. 

This  being  the  case,  Moscow  will  act  without  worrying  about  legality 
or  diplooacic  considerations.  An  official  pretext,  such  ai-  cn  appeal  for 
help  from  at  least  some  of  the  local  leaders  (like  that  of  Kadar  in  1956) 
is  desirable,  but  is  not  considered  necessary.  The  Czechoslovak  leaders 
who  supposedly  asked  Moscow  for  help  wer-?  never  c?vearly  Identified.  The 
so-called  Brezhnev  doctrine,  implying  that  international  law  does  not 
apply  to  relations  between  Coonnunist  countries,  wss  developed  for  this 
occasion.  But  the  Hungarian  intervention  was  carried  out  with  even 
less  explanation.  In  Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  intervention 
though  the  presence  of  tbs  Matollnists  and  their  overt  desire  for  Soviet 
help  offered  a much  better  pretext  for  it.  In  the  future,  there  is  no 


doubt  that  in  an  emergency  or  if  it  suited  their  interests,  the  Russians 
would  invade  another  Communist  country  with  even  less  "legitimation." 

When  an  intervention  is  decided  upon,  it  is  carried  out  with 
overwhelming  forces,  all  the  way  to  a complete  victory.  In  Czechoslovakia 
as  well  as  in  Hungary,  the  Soviet  command  managed  to  concentrate  enough 
means  to  crush  any  resistance  even  when,  as  in  the  first  case,  the 
probability  of  such  resistance  was  slight.  By  the  same  token,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  an  armed  intervention  against  Gomulka  in  1956,  though  a 
political  mistake,  would  probably  have  led  nevertheless,  after  a violent 
war  and  a long  repression,  to  a normalized  Natolinist  regime,  somewhere 
in  between  the  types  headed  by  Husak  and  Kadar.  Moscow  would  not  have 
stopped  its  action  short  of  such  an  outcome. 

The  only  exception  to  this  typical  behavior  is  the  first  armed 
intervention  in  Budapest  on  October  24,  1956,  which  was  carried  out  with 
limited  means  and  without  a clear  political  objective.  Moscow  was  then 
reluctant  to  support  Gero.  It  never  repeated  this  kind  of  half-hearted 
action. 

The  deterrent  effect  of  a Soviet  threat  before  an  actual  intervention 
is  limited,  however.  To  be  sure,  the  presence  of  Soviet  forces  in  most 
Eastern  European  countries  usually  keeps  intraparty  struggles  among  local 
leaders  from  escalating  into  acute  political  crises.  The  leaders  know  from 
past  examples  that  they  cannot  contend  for  power — or  maintain  it  if  they 
are  already  in  command — ^without  Moscow's  backing.  The  more  or  less  quiet 
elimination  of  Walter  Ulbricht  in  East  Germany  and  of  Gomulka  in  Poland 
In  1970  and  the  fading  away  of  the  Influence  of  the  Moczar  group  in  Poland 


in  the  early  1970s  have  no  other  cause. 
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If,  however,  intraparty  struggle  does  escalate  into  an  open  crisis, 
especially  if  public  opinion  actively  favors  one  faction,  Soviet  diplomatic 
and  military  pressure  short  of  an  actual  intervention  seems  to  have  little 
effect.  Soviet  military  movements  did  not  prevent  the  Poles  from  designating 
Gomulka  as  their  leader  in  1956.  They  had  little,  if  any,  effect  on  Nagy 
in  Hungary  and  Dubcek  in  Czechoslovakia  before  November  4,  1956,  and 
August  20,  1968,  respectively.  One  can  see  a sort  of  counterproductive 
cycle,  in  which  the  more  Moscow  applies  pressure  for  an  orthodox  Communist 
leadership  and  a pro-Soviet  climete  in  the  target  country,  the  stronger 
is  the  anti-Soviet  mood  of  the  population  of  the  country,  which  pushes  leaders 
toward  nationalism  and  resistance.  In  Hungary  Soviet  reinforcements  and 
movements  of  troops  in  late  October  1956  led  Imre  Nagy  to  withdraw  from  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  In  Czechoslovakia  Soviet  military  preparation  and  maneuvers 
were  so  constant  that  Dubcek  failed  to  get  the  signal.  Any  new  military 
move  was  perceived  as  another  political  pressure,  not  as  a real  danger. 

Western  reaction  in  all  three  cases  did  not  present  Moscow  with 
problems.  On  the  military  side,  there  was  nothing  Western  powers  could 
reasonably  do  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  acting  at  will  in  areas 
that  have  clearly  been  in  its  sphere  of  Influence  since  the  late  1940s. 

This  was  true  in  Poland,  a country  surrounded  by  Cooounist  countries, 
in  Hungary,  a neighbor  of  neutral  Austria,  and  even  In  Czechoslovakia, 
the  only  country  under  study  in  which  there  were  no  Soviet  troops  and  which 
shared  a border  with  a NATO  member. 

The  action  in  Czechosiovakla  nevertheless  clearly  Improved  the. 

Zast-West  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  Moscow.  It  added  five  Soviet 
divisions  to  the  twenty-six  already  stationed  in  Eastern  Eur  = and. 
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more  important.  It  permitted  a territorial  connection  between  the  forces 
in  East  Germany  and  Poland — the  Northern  Group  of  Troops — and  the  forces 
in  Hungary — the  Southern  Group.  This  new  contingent,  which  naturally  took 
the  name  "Central  Group,"  gave  the  Russians  direct  control  of  an  area  in 
the  heart  of  Europe  that  would  be  vital  in  a conflict.  After  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  forces  from  Austria  (1955)  and  Rumania  (1958),  it  was  the  first 
move  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  west.  This  change,  coinciding  with 
the  first  Soviet  step  toward  nuclear  parity  with  the  United  States  (the 
number  of  ICBMs  was  equalized  in  1969)  and  with  the  beginning  of  a major 
buildup  of  Soviet  conventional  forces,  substantially  reinforced  the  Soviet 
military  posture  in  Europe. 

Moscow,  however,  had  a political  p'ice  to  pay  after  each  intervention. 

One  consequence  of  the  Hungarian  operation  was  a return  to  the  post-Stalin 
status  of  East-West  tension,  a cancellation  of  the  relative  detente  Introduced 
by  the  1955  Geneva  stmunit  and  the  Austrian  peace  treaty.  It  took  three 
years  to  organize  the  first  high-level  meeting  with  the  United  States 
(at  Camp  David  in  1959).  .^fter  1968  the  picture  was  different.  In  the 
East  the  Czechoslovak  intervention  further  exacerbated  the  Sino-Soviet 
split  and  opened  the  way  for  China’s  rapprochement  with  the  United  States. 
Nearly  everywhere  in  the  Communist  ranks,  Moscow  suffered  a new  and  probably 
decisive  deterioration  of  its  image;  this  and  the  appearance  of  Solzhenitzyn's 
books  led  to  the  so-called  Eurocommunist  deviation. 

The  Western  governments,  however,  reacted  more  mldly.  The  detente 
process,  started  by  France  in  1966,  continued  nearly  unimparied  after  1968, 
switching  to  Germany  with  the  beginning  of  Chancellor  Brandt's  Ostpolltik, 
then  to  the  United  States  with  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  sujnmits  of  the  early 
1970s.  And  before  that,  the  way  was  opened  for  SALT  and  the  Conference  on 
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Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe. 

One  lesson  Soviet  leaders  may  draw  from  those  crises  Is  that  each 
use  of  force  inside  their  sphere  of  influence  should  be  considered  by  them 
on  its  own  merits  and  risks,  not  in  terms  of  East-West  tension  or  detente. 
The  desire  for  dialogue  in  the  Western  capitals  will  always  be  stronger  than 
the  desire  to  punish  aggression  against  countries  already  dominated  by 
the  Kremlin. 
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Chapter  7 


THE  SINO-SOVIET  BORDER  CONFLICT 


by  Thomas  W.  Robinson 


Since  the  border  Incidents  of  March  19^,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  have  been  at  loggerheads  militarily,  and  the 
foreign  policies  of  both,  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
have  changed  immensely.  Indeed,  the  policies  and  interrelations 
of  the  three  states  underwent  a major  reorientation  as  a result 
of  those  Incidents  and  of  the  subsequent  military  buildups  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  border.  It  is  unlikely,  for  instance, 
that  the  rapprochement  between  China  and  the  United  States  would 
have  advanced  so  far  had  the  decline  in  Sino-Soviet  relations  not 
been  hastened  by  the  1969  events.  Moreover,  the  entire  international 
system  has  been  affected  by  Sino-Soviet-American  policy  changes,  as 
the  faar-induced  acceleration  away  from  each  other  of  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  helped  give  the  system  post-cold  war  "looseness." 

This  has  meant  that  many  states  have  felt  no  obligation  to  line 
up  with  either  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  bloc  tr  with  the  Chinese. 

Border  strife  between  Russia  and  China  has  also  served  as 
a ( italyst  to  induce  tVie  steady  buildup  of  Soviet  military  strength, 
in  every  department,  during  the  last  decade.  Far  from  causing  the 
Soviet  Union  to  shift  its  energies  and  attention  away  from  the  European 
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theater  and  strategic  nuclear  competition  with  the  United  States, 
the  border  incidents  reinforced  the  Kremlin's  determination  to 
protect  itself  militarily  on  all  fronts.  Moscow  did  not  want  to 
be  forced  to  choose  among  further  investments  in  its  traditional 
Western  front,  in  its  strategic  competition  with  the  United 
States,  and  in  its  new  Chinese  front.  Finding  itself  with 
increasing  military  productive  capacity  and  the  ability  to  control 
the  consxmer  demands  of  the  still  relatively  docile  Soviet 
citizenry,  the  Kremlin  leadership  elected  to  greatly  Increase  its 
military  investment  on  the  Chinese  front  while  not  in  the  least 
deviating  from  the  steady  European  and  strategic  buildup.  It  was 
this  decision,  taken  directly  (though  not  solely)  as  a result  of 
the  worsening  military  situation  with  China  that  began  a serious 
arms  race  with  the  Chinese,  led  to  the  exacerbation  by  the  mid-1970s 
of  Soviet-American  tension  in  many  areas,  and  brought  about 
significant  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  three  major  powers  and 
in  Asian  regional  politics. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  one  event — the  border 
clashes  of  March  1969 — or  the  reaction  to  this  event  of  the  Russians 
or  the  Chinese  was  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  developments  that 
followed.  But  it  does  appear  to  have  been  the  final  link  in  a long 
series  of  occurrences  that  persuaded  policymakers  in  Moscow  to  take 
major  corrective  steps  in  a number  of  disparate  spheres.  Given  the 
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Importance  of  these  changes,  it  is  desirable  to  understand  how 
Moscow  used  its  armed  forces  against  Peking  during  and  after 
1969  and  how  the  buildup  of  Soviet  military  capabilities  was 
caused  by — and  in  turn  affected — the  decision  tc  confront  China.  1/ 


The  Sino-Soviet  Border  Before  1969 
Sino-Soviet  border  differences  have  a long  history, 
stretching  back  to  the  signing  of  the  first  treaties  between  Russia 
and  China  in  the  seventeeth  century.  2J  In  the  pcst-1949  period  of 
Corranunist  rule  in  China,  however,  the  border  was  not  a problem  for 
the  two  governments  until  after  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Coijmunist 
parties  had  their  initial  falling-out  iii  the  late  1950s.  Thus  the 
border  issue  was  not  one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  Moscow-Peklng 
difficulties.  V Nevertheless,  the  border  was  always  potentially 
a place  where  Sino-Soviet  differences  could  be  expressed,  and  this 
did  occur,  for  example,  during  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Probably 
there  was  always  constant,  if  low-level,  border  tension  that  stemmed 
from  the  differences  in  the  two  peoples,  in  the  locations  of  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  population  and  industry,  in  the  levels  of 
modernization  on  the  two  sides  of  the  border,  and  in  geography 
V.hese  could  be  made  use  of — or  were  themselves  potential  for  trouble 
otice  the  two  erstwhile  allies  parted  company. 

There  were  also  specific  border-related  problems  that  fed  the 
general  level  of  tension:  differences  (put  aside  until  1964)  over 
the  exact  location  of  the  border  and  ownership  of  certain  pieces  of 
real  estate,  eapecially  of  islands  in  the  Amur-Ussuri  river  eyntem; 
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lesue  ever  the  historic  process  of  arriving  at  the  treaties 
defining  the  border  (for  instance^  Peking's  unequal  treaties 
argument);  differences  over  treaty  imolementation;  and  problems 
of  administering  the  border  area.  Including  river  navigation 
questions  and  the  special  problem  of  island  ownership  and  riparian 
rights  in  the  Khabarovsk  area.  All  of  these  issues  were 
purposely  forgotten  or  were  easily  managed  by  the  two  sides  until 
the  Sino-Soviet  ideological  split  cracked  the  broader  ?ioscow- 
Peking  military  alliance  irreparably.  Then,  all  these  residual 
problems  gradually  reemerged  and  soon  became  active  components  of 
serious  Sino-Soviet  differences.  Adding  the  military  dimension, 
starting  in  about  1966,  led  to  an  increasing  concentration  on  the 
border  problem.  That  problem,  the  product  of  the  ideological 
turmoil  of  the  previous  decade,  finrlly  became  a cause  in  its  own 
right  of  further  Sino-Soviet  tension.  It  was  only  a matter  of  time 
until  things  took  a violent  turn  and  brought  out  all  the  hitherto 
dormant  racial,  historical,  and  irrationally  emotional  fears  in  both 
capitals  that  have  been  so  evident  since  1969. 

Border  Incidents 

Border  incidents  occurred  with  increasing  frequency,  beginning 
in  1959  or  1960.  The  Russians  allege  that  the  number  of  Chinese 
"systematic  provocations"  began  to  increase  in  June  1962.  By  1967 
border  relations  had  become  quite  bad.  Not  only  were  there  reports 


Cultural  Revolution.  Other  incidents  occurred  on  December  7-9 

and  23,  1967,  and  in  late  January  1968  along  the  Amur  anJ  the  Ussuri,  V 

apparently  continuing  until  the  March  2,  .1969,  clash.  The  Russians 

gradually  evolved  a procedure  for  dealing  with  them  without 

violence,  a procedure  that  was  in  effect  at  Damansky  Island  in 

March  1969. 

Chinese  complaints  about  Soviet  border  violations  began 
only  with  an  "intrusion"  on  January  23,  1967,  at  Damansky  Island. 

Between  that  date  and  March  2,  1969,  the  Chinese  claim,  Soviet 
troops  intruded  onto  Damansky  sixteen  times  (including  eight 
occasions  during  January  and  February  1969X  eighteen  times  onto 
Chili  Ching  Island  (north  of  Damansky),  and  on  "many  occasions"  onto 
Kapotzu  Island  (south  of  Damansky),  using  "helicopters,  armored  cars, 
and  vehicles."  The  Chinese  accused  the  Russians  of  "ramming  Chinese 
fishing  boats,  robbing  Chinese  fishing  nets,  turning  high-pressure 
ho.ses  on  Chinese  fishermen  . . . kidnapping  Ch.inese  fishermen," 
assaulting  and  wounding  Chinese  frontier  guards  and  seizing  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  violating  Chinese  air  space  by  overflights.  Further, 
the  Chinese  charged,  tha  Soviet  Union  sent  tanks,  armored  cars,  and 
boats  into  Chinese  territory,  "drove  out  many  Chinese  inhabitants 
by  force,  demolished  their  houses  and  destroyed  their  means  of 


production  and  household  goods.”  Finally,  the  Chinese  charged 
that  the  Russians  "provoked”  a total  of  4,189  border  incidents 
from  October  15,  1964,  when  border  negotiations  broke  down, 
to  March  1969.  These  referred  to  border  reconnaissance  by 
the  USSR  and  to  evicting  Chinese  from  areas  it  considered  Russian 
without  taking  lives.  Soviet  and  Chinese  charges,  taken  together, 
indicate  little  more  than  run-of-the-mill  incidents  between 
two  unfriendly  powers  who  disagree  about  some  specifics  or  border 
demarcation  and  who  find  the  border  a convenient  region  tc  express 
the  general  tension.  But  each  took  the  other's  activities  more 
seriously  as  time  went  by.  Tit-for-tat  reprisals  began  after  the 
January  (1967)  Revolution  phase  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  and 
lasted  until  early  1969. 

Military  Dispositions  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Soviet  Buildup 

The  "traditional"  (long-term)  disposition  of  forces  along  the 
border  had  roughly  balanced  numbers  of  men — the  Chinese  having  an 
edge  in  the  areas  around  Manchuria  and  the  Russians  having  an 
edge  in  the  Sinklang  area — and  a Soviet  superiority  in  weapons  and 
logistics.  During  Che  decade  of  relative  Sino-Soviet  friendship  that 
ended  in  1959,  the  Chinese  neither  worried  about  this  overall  disparity 
nor  were  they  in  a position  to  challenge  it,  and  the  USSR  never 
made  much  of  it.  In  the  early  lS60s,  when  Sino-Soviet  Ideological 
separation  came,  force  dispositions  on  both  sides  remained  defensively 
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oriented.  The  Soviet  Union  directed  most  of  its  attention  to 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  and  its  military  investment 
to  the  strategic  arms  race;  China  after  1960  renewed  its  faith  in 
guerilla  tactics  and  defense  in  depth.  The  latter  stationed 
about  fourteen  infantry  divisions  in  the  north-east  (e.g.,  Manchuria), 
five  divisions  in  Inner  Mongolia,  and  five  more  in  Sinkiang.  The 
last  two  areas  also  had  two  to  three  division-equivalents  of  border 
guards,  other  nondivisional  support  elements,  and  the  well-known 
Production  and  Construction  Corps,  paramilitary  units  made  up  of 
military-age  youths  in  Sinkiang  and  Inner  Mongolia.  This  gave  the 
Chinese  a total  of  thirty-five  to  forty  division-equivalents  in  the 
military  districts  along  the  border,  or  somewhere  between  420,000 
and  450,000  men.  ]_! 

Such  dispositions  of  troops  was  determined  both  by  Chinese 
security  needs  and  the  availability  of  soldier's.  The  sizable 
defensive  force  was  located  in  the  north-east  because  Peking  was  in 
one  of  the  military  regions  Inclu^’  d in  the  northeast  sector,  the 
area  was  very  populous,  Manchuria  was  China's  major  industrial  base, 
and  the  Korean  situation  was  unsettled.  For  defense  specifically 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  fourteen  divisions  in  the  Shenyang  Military 
Region,  backed  up  by  forces  In  the  Poking  Military  Region,  allowed 
the  Chinese  strategic  flexibility.  The  large  troop  concentrations  in 
these  regions  necessarily  limited  the  numbers  of  men  available  to 
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serve  in  other  locations.  Hence  the  smaller  forces  in  Mongolia 
and  Sinkiang.  In  Mongolia  this  presented  no  problem,  since  with 
no  Soviet  presence  Mongolia  was  no  threat  to  China.  Sinkiang, 
on  the  other  hand,  required  some  military  presence,  since  it  housed 
nuclear  test  facilities,  strategic  resources,  and  a not  too  friendly 
minority  population  with  a history  of  rebellion.  Fortunately,  the 
topography — desert  and  mountains — allowed  the  more  effective 
placement  of  the  necessarily  smaller  numbers  of  troops. 

As  for  the  USSR,  European  Russia  was  where  most  of  the 
Russian  population  lived  and  where  Soviet  International  political 
involvement  had  been  traditionally  directed.  A weak,  friendly, 
or  neutral  China  (or,  for  most  of  the  1930s  and  1940s,  a ne\itral 
Japan)  encouraged  the  Russians  to  maintain  only  a thin  line  of 
regular  Red  Army  divisions  east  of  Lake  Baikal  (except  during  the 
period  of  Soviet- Japanese  tension  in  1937  and  the  buildup  immediately 
before  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Manchuria  in  1945) . Until  1969 
that  meant  only  fifteen  to  seventeen  regular  divisions  (of  which  ten 
were  in  a state  of  high  combat  readiness)  supplemented  with  contingents 
of  nond I visions 1 forces  and  border  guards.  This  gave  the  Chinese  a 
suostantlal  edge  in  nunbors,  since  the  Russians  numbered  only  about 
250,000  to  300,000  men,  or  twenty  to  twenty-four  division-equivalents. 

But  the  Soviet  logistical  picture  was  more  favorable  then 
that  of  the  Chinese,  despite  long  ^ines  of  conmunlcation.  The  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  paralleled  the  Soviec-Chinese  border  for  its  entire 
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length.  Except  in  the  northeast,  the  Chinese  had  no  comparable 
rail  line.  There  were  major  Soviet  military  and  air  bases  in  the 
area  and  sizable  Soviet  cities  along  the  length  of  the  railroad. 

Again,  the  converse  was  true  in  China.  Further,  the  Russians  had 
far  better  equipment  than  the  Chinese — aircraft,  tanks,  artillery, 
armored  cars,  and  personnel  carriers— and  their  comparatively  good 
surface  and  air  mobility  meant  that  they  could  bring  large  forces 
to  bear  at  a given  spot  much  more  quickly  than  the  Chinese,  who 
moved  largely  on  foot.  So  the  Russians  balanced  Chinese  numbers 
with  Soviet  equipment  and  speed.  Finally,  in  the  event  of  conflict, 
the  Soviet  Union  could  have  brought  substantial  reinforcements  from 
European,  central,  and  southern  Russia,  and  its  mobilization  potential 
for  fully-equipped  and  trained  soldiers  was  probably  greater  than 
that  of  the  Chinese. 

Since  the  border  incidents  began  in  1959  and  annually  increased 
in  number  until  1969,  both  powers  might  have  been  expected  to 
augment  their  border  forces  in  proportion  to  the  frequency,  location, 
and  severity  of  those  incidents.  But  no  large  buildup  occurred  before 
1967  on  either  side,  nor  were  traditional  force  dispositions  altered. 

But  beginning  in  late  1965,  the  Soviet  forces-in-being  were  brought 
to  a higher  state  of  readiness,  equipped  with  better,  and  more,  weaponry, 
and  their  numbers  augmented,  if  only  marginally.  The  Russians  also 
began  equipping  their  Far  Eastern  forces  with  missiles,  including 
surface-to-surface  nuclear-tipped  rockets,  and  several  divisions  in 


Central  Asia  were  earmarked  for  eventual  duty  east  of  Lake  Baikal. 


Soviet  media  began  to  emphasiie  para-military  training  for  citizens 


in  border  regions.  Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a new  defense 


agreement  with  Mongolia  which  gave  it  the  right  to  station  troops 


and  maintain  bases  in  that  country. 


On  the  Chinese  side,  nothing  of  a similar  scale  was  done, 


The  Chinese  were  in  the  throes  of  debating  what  sort  of  military 


strategy  tc  pursue  toward  the  American  intervention  in  Vietnam. 


Moreover,  the  power  struggle  preceding  the  Cultural  Revolution  had 


resulted  in  purges  in  the  army,  notably  of  Chief-of-Staff  Lo  Jul-chl'ing, 


and  had  weakened  the  army  despite  Lin  Piao's  efforts  to  enhance 


Chinese  military  prowess  through  learning  Mao  Tse-tungVs  thought. 


Tt  is  true  that  by  1965  the  Chinese  were  capable  of  producing  most 


armaments  (excluding  high  performance  aircraft  and  sophisticated 


communications  equipment)  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the 


regular  forces  of  the  People's  Liberation  Army  (PLA) , a capability 


that  prevented  a major  decline  in  Chinese  military  efficiency.  But 


the  Vietnam  War  directed  Chinese  military  attention  primarily  to  its 


southern  flank,  Instead  of  its  northern  and  western  ones.  The 


Chinese  were  thus  able  to  counter  the  Soviet  buildup  only  marginally. 


The  year  1967  was  one  of  Soviet  decision.  Border  incidents 


associated  with  the  Cultural  Revolution  not  only  reached  a new  high 


but  took  on,  in  Soviet  eyes.  Increasingly  ominous  overtones.  They 


responded  with  a 20,000-man  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  border  guard 


force,  large  enough  to  elicit  a public  complaint  from  Chinese  Foreign 


Minister  Ch’en  Yi.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  launched  a ca&paign 
to  explain  Sino-Soviet  differences  to  its  people  and  sent  high- 
level  military  figures  on  inspection  tours  of  Far  Eastern  troop 
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contingents.  The  major  aspect  of  tiva  Soviet  buildup,  hovever, 
vas  the  decision  to  station  strong  military  units  on  Mongolian 
soil,  a deployment  begun  sometime  after  the  signing  of  the  twenty- 
year  defense  pact  in  January  1966  and  shifted  into  high  gear  in 
1967.  By  November  1967  several  divisions,  armed  with  tanks  and 

missiles, were  occupying  permanent  bases  in  Mongolia. 

In  the  summer  of  1968  the  Bussians  held  their  first  large 
maneuvers  in  Mongolia  and  completed  a rail  line  between  Chita, 
a major  Soviet  military  base,  and  Cholbalsan,  Mongolia's  second 
largest  city,  where  a new  Soviet  base  was  established.  Soviet 
strength  inside  Mongolia  was  estimated  at  six  divisions, 
including  one  tank  division.  The  magnitude  of  this  buildup 
upset  the  balance  of  po!-7er  between  the  two  states’  forces.  The 
Chinese  did  their  best  to  redeploy  their  own  forces  In  response. 
After  the  Soviet-Mongollan  maneuvers,  several  Chinese  divisions 
were  redeployed  to  the  Soviet-Mongollan  border  and  significant 
numbers  of  artillery  pieces  were  redeployed  from  the  Fukien  region 
Finally,  with  the  Cultural  Revolution  drawing  to  a close,  th-i 
Chinese  began  again  to  strass  the  importance  of  the  Production 
and  Construction  Corps.  In  *11,  the  Chinese  increased  their 
capability  in  the  Northeast  and  in  Inner  Mongolia  by  four  or  five 


divisions,  making  the  total  forty  in  both  areas,  as  against 
the  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  divisions  in  the  traditional 
orientation.  The  Chinese  also  tightened  their  border  security 
in  response  to  similar  Soviet  mores.  10/ 

Four  conclusions  emerge  from  this  analysis  of  comparative 
border  strengths  befor.^  1969.  First,  for  long  periods  a rough 
balance  of  forces  existed  in  the  military  regions  on  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  border,  trading  Chinese  numerical  superiority  for  Soviet 
equipment  and  mobility  advantages,  and  balancing  Chinese  troop 
concentrations  In  Manchuria  with  Soviet  defense  bases  along  the 
Aiour  and  in  Central  Asia.  Second,  the  balance  changed  around  1965, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  improve  the  quality  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  quantity  of  its  forces.  Third,  the  balance  seems  to 
have  been  definitely  upset  by  the  movement  after  1966  of  Soviet 
troops  and  equipment  into  Mongolia  and  close  to  the  Sino-Mongolian 
border.  Soviet  maneuvers  in  particular  caused  the  Clilnese  to  transfer 
additional,  though  still  marginal,  troops  and  equipment  to  Inner 
Mongolia  and  Matichuria.  Last,  increased  patrolling  by  both  sides 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  caused  rising  tension 
all  along  the  border.  Although  by  early  1969  the  impending  end 
of  the  Cultural  Revolution  promised  to  subtract  a disruptive  and 
potentially  dangerous  element,  the  Soviet  buildup  more  than  offset 
that  possibility  and  probably  made  the  Chinese  fear  the  future.- 
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The  March  1969  Military  Clashes  on  the  Ussuri 


The  many  incidents  along  the  border  after  early  1969  may 
be  divided  into  the  very  small— but  important — group  whose 
immediate  cause  probably  can  be  traced  to  Chlner.o.  military 
initiatives  and  the  much  larger  group  that  available  evidence 
indicates  were  due  to  Soviet  action.  There  are  little  data  on 
most  of  those  incidents  after  the  first  two  in  March  1969,  which 
is  unfortunate,  since  there  is  a fundamental  difference  between 
those  two  and  most  of  the  subsequent  occurrences.  VThereas  the 
March  2 incident  seems,  on  balance,  to  have  been  perpetrated  by 
the  Chinese  and  the  March  15  incident  by  the  Soviet  army  to  punish 
the  Chinese  for  the  earlier  "transgression,"  almost  all  subsequent 
actions  were  Soviet-initiated  activities  designed  to  support 
concurrent  diplomatic  initiatives,  to  test  Chinese  military 
reaction,  or  to  pin  the  Chinese  back  during  the  period  of  Soviet 
military  buildup.  These  later  incidents  have  been  relatively 
numerous  and  show  the  character  of  deliberate  Soviet  use  of  force. 
Yet  since  the  data  necessary  to  draw  firm  consluslons  about  the 
nature  of  those  incldants  is  lacking,  1 shall  concentrate  on 
only  the  first  two  Sino-Soviet  clashes,  presuming  that  they  have 
enough  in  common  with  the  rest  to  permit  extrapolation.  1 will 


also  examine  the  Imbalance  and  the  uneven  pace  of  the  respective 
Soviet  and  Chinese  military  buildups  and  related  foreign  policy  . 
activities  to  judge  the  wider  effects  of  the  Soviet  use  of  force 
after  March  1969. 
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On  March  2 a skirmish  took  place  at  Damansky  Island  between 
Soviet  and  Chinese  frontier  formations.  More  than  thirty  Soviet 
border  guards  and  an  unknown  number  of  Chinese  soldiers  were  killed 
or  wounded.  Tension  all  along  the  border  rose  quickly  and  both 
armies  increased  their  state  of  readiness.  On  March  15  at  the 
same  location  there  was  a second,  larger  clash  with  greater  loss 
of  life.  Whereas  the  first  battle  had  lasted  two  hours,  the  second 
took  nine  hours.  Both  sides  used  heavy  weapons.  The  Chinese 
reportedly  lost  several  hundred  men,  the  Russians  an  unspecified 
number.  Sino-Sovlet  relation^  entered  a new  and  dangerous  stage. 
Incidents,  if  not  actual  military  clashes,  began  to  be  reported 
all  along  the  border  and  lasted  until  the  famous  September  meeting 
at  the  Peking  airport  between  Premiers  Chou  En-lal  and  Alexei 
Kosygin. 

Damansky  Island  is  in  the  Ussuri  River,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  about  180  miles  south- 
west of  Khabarovsk.  The  Chinese  claim  the  island  was  once  a part  of 
the  Chinese  bank,  became  separated  by  erosion  of  the  river,  and 
during  low  water  in  late  summer  can  be  reached  on  foot  from  the 
Chinese  shore.  The  main  channel  of  the  Ussuri  passes  to  the  east 
of  the  island.  The  river  at  this  point  is  wide  and  the  river-arm 
(as  the  Chinese  call  it)  or  the  channel  (the  Soviet  term)  appears  to 
be  nearly  as  wide,  and  may  be  as  deep  at  high  water,  as  the  channel 
on  the  east.  From  the  location  of  navigation  markers  on  the 
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two  shores  and  the  curvature  of  the  river,  ships  appear  to  traverse 
the  eastern  channel.  The  Island  itself  is  unlniiabited,  although 
Chinese  fishermen  used  it  for  drying  their  nets  and  both  nations 
have  done  some  logging  on  it.  About  one  mile  in  length  and  one- 
third  mile  vide,  it  is  flooded  during  the  spring  thaw.  The  Island 
is  largey  wooded,  with  some  open  areas,  and  rises  to  twenty  feet 
above  the  water.  There  is  extensive  marshland  on  the  Soviet  side 
of  the  river,  which  in  winter  forces  Russian  vehicles  to  detour 
about  two  miles  before  they  can  move  onto  the  ice  toward  the  island. 
In  March  1969  the  river  was  frozen  nearly  solid,  and  multiton 
vehicles  could  be  driven  over  the  ice. 

The  characteristics  of  the  immediate  area  are  similar  to 
those  elsewhere  on  the  Ussuri:  boggy  marshes  along  both  sides, 
low  elevation  though  slightly  higher  on  the  Chinese  side,  sparse 
population  along  the  river  front,  and  poor  land  for  agriculture. 

The  meager  Soviet  population  is  concentrated  farther  Inland,  along 
(the  Vladivostok'^abarovsk  sector  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
and  the  road  that  parallels  it.  Chinese  settlements  in  this  area 
of  the  river  are  even  more  sparsely  populated.  Most  of  the  border 
Incidents  in  the  area  before  March  2 took  place  on  two  larger  and 
more  Important  islands,  Klrkinsky  and  Buyan,  situated  to  the  north 
and  south  respectively.  However,  Damansky  had  previously  been  the 
scene  of  several  near-violent  meetings  between  groups  of  Soviet 
and  Chinese  frontier  guards. 
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The  Soviet  Union  maintained  two  border  outposts  in  the 
area,  one  just  south  and  the  other  just  north  of  the  island.  The 
southern  post  had  the  disadvantage  that  its  line  of  sight  does 
not  include  the  island  itself  (although  the  river-arm  and  the 
Chinese  bank  coulc-  be  seen)  and  thus  on-the-spot  patrolling  was 
necessary  to  determine  Chinese  presence  on  the  island.  The 
Chinese  border  post,  named  Kung-szu  after  the  local  Chinese 
settlement, was  located  on  a hillock  directly  across  from  the  Island. 

On  the  night  of  March  1-2,  a mixed  group  of  about  three 
hundred  Chinese  frontier  guards  and  regular  soldiers  dressed  in 
white  camouflage  crossed  the  ice  from  the  Chinese  bank  to 
Damanaky  Island,  dug  foxholes  in  a wooded  area  overlooking  the 
southernmost  extremity,  laid  telephone  wire  to  the  command  post 
on  the  Chinese  bank,  and  lay  down  for  the  night  on  straw  mats. 

Simetime  early  in  the  morning,  the  duty  man  at  the  Soviet  outpost 
south  of  the  Island  reported  activity  on  the  Chinese  bank.  Around 
11:00  a.m.  a group  >f  twenty  or  thirty  armed  Chinese  were  seen 
moving  toward  the  Island,  shouting  Maoist  slogans  as  they  went. 

The  outpost  commander,  Strelnikov,  and  an  undetermined  number  of 
his  subordinates  set  off  for  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island 
in  two  armored  personnel  carriers,  a truck,  and  a command  car. 

Arriving  on  the  ialand  (or  perhapo  remaining  on  the  ice  covering 
the  river-arip  west  of  the  Island)  a few  minutes  later,  Strelnikov 
and  seven  or  eight  others  dismounted  and  moved  out  to  warn  the 
oncoming  Chinese,  cs  they  had  several  times  previously,  yellowing 
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0 procedure  developed  for  such  occasions,  the  Russians  strapped 
their  auto'catic  rifles  to  their  chests  (reports  differ:  soQe  say 
they  left  their  weapons  behind)  and  linked  arms  to  prevent  the 
Chinese  from  passing.  A verbal  altercation  may  have  taken  place 
at  this  point.  In  any  case,  the  Chinese  arrayed  themselves  in 
rows  and  appeared  to  be  unarmed.  But  when  the  Chinese  had 
advanced  to  about  tn^enty  feet  fx'oo  tht  Russian  Group,  the  first 
row  suddenly  scattered  to  the  side,  exposing  the  second  line  of 
Chinese,  who  quickly  pulled  submachine  guns  from  under  their 
coats  and  opened  fire  on  the  Russians.  Strelnikov  and  six  of  his 
companions  were  killed  outright.  Simultaneously,  from  an  ambush 
to  the  Russians*  right,  the  three  hundred  Chinese  in  foxholes  .ilso 
opened  fire,  catching  the  entire  Russian  unit  by  surprise. 

Mortar,  machine  gun,  and  anticank  gunfire  also  commenced  at  that 
moment  from  the  Chinese  side.  The  Chinese  apparently  then  charged 
the  Russians  and  hand-to-hand  fighting  ensued.  The  Soviet  unit 
was  overrun,  and  the  Chinese  (according  to  Soviet  charges)  took 
nli;eteen  prisoners  and  killed  them  on  the  spot.  Hiey  also  carried 
away  Soviet  equipocr.t,  which  they  Ifcter  put  on  display. 

Seeing  the  battle,  Senior  Lieutenant  Bubenln,  head  of 
the  northern  outpost,  and  nearly  his  entire  cemm^and  set  out  for 
the  scene.  Racing  up  In  an  armored  car,  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  right  flank  of  the  Chinese,  forcing  then  to  divide  tl.eir  fire. 
But  he  alac  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  island  in  the  ambush 


that  the  Chinase  had  prapared  for  Strelnikov  (who  had  not  proceeded 
that  far).  Bubcnin’s  vehicle  was  hit  and  disabled,  and  he  himself 
was  wounded  and  ^hell -shacked.  He  managed  to  get  into  another 
armored  car  and  direct  the  battle  from  it.  A series  of  melees 
ensued,  wii:h  charges  by  both  sides.  Finally,  the  Russians  state, 
they  pinned  dotm,  for  a tima  surrounded,  and  then  forced  the  retreat 
to  their  ovm  side  of  the  bank  of  the  remaining  fifty  or  sixty 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  took  ail  their  wounded  with  them,  although 
they  left  behind  some  equipment.  Tlie  entire  battle  lasted  about 
two  hours,  and  the  Russians  were  so  short-handed  that  civilians 
had  to  be  pressed  into  service  as  ammunition  bearers.  Although 
both  sides  claimed  victory,  neither  Russian  nor  Chinese  forces 
remained  permanently  on  the  island  after  the  battle,  although  the 
Soviets  periodically  moved  off  and  on  at  will  (later,  they  were 
reported  to  have  abandoned  it  altogether  to  the  Chinese) . 

The  battle  on  March  15  was  sometdiat  different.  Preparations 
on  both  sides  were  much  more  complete,  forces  were  larger,  losser 
were  higher,  and  the  engagement  lasted  much  longer.  Tliere  was  also 
no  element  of  surprise.  In  cortrast  to  the  encounter  on  March 
it  is  not  clear  who  began  the  battle  on  the  15th.  Soviet  and  Chinese 
sources  differ,  of  course,  and  the  Soviet  documentation  is  again 
more  voluminous.  This  tine  the  Russian  case  is  auch  l-sss  convincing, 
and  the  moral  overtone  present  in  reports  of  the  earlier  battle  Is 
muted,  if  not  entirely  absent.  Both  aides  probably  had  built  up  thuir 
forces  In  the  Intervening  foitnlght,  intending  to  wrest  permanent 
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control  of  the  island  avay  froo  the  other  or,  failing  that,  to 
deny  the  other  side  its  unhindered  use. 

Apparently  the  Russians  increased  the  frequency  of  their 
patrols  of  the  island  after  March  2.  They  still  did  not  station 
a permanent  force  on  the  island,  however,  lest  the  Chinese  zero 
in  on  them  vith  artillery  and  mortar.  A small  scouting  party  did 
spend  the  night  of  March  14-15  on  the  island,  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  group  was  used  to  lure  the  Chinese  into  a frontal  attack. 
The  Chinese  say  that  the  other  side  sent  '•many"  tanks  to  the 
island  and  the  river-arm  ice  about  4:00  a.m.  on  the  15th, 
attacking  Chinese  guards  on  patrol.  It  is  not  clear  why  such  a 
large  force  would  be  needed  to  attack  e patrol.  The  Russians 
state  that  their  own  early-morning  patrol,  consisting  of  two 
armored  cars,  discovered  a group  of  Chinese  lodged  on  the  Island, 
who  had  allegedly  sneaked  over  the  previous  night.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  battle  began  in  earnest  around  9:45  or  10:00  a.m.,  with 
mortar  and  artillery  fire  from  the  Chinese  bank  and,  by  10:30, heavy 
fire  fruro  th-‘ee  points  on  the  Chinese  bank. 

The  Chinese  now  threw  more  than  a regiment  (around  2,000  men) 
Into  the  fray,  charging  across  the  Ice  and  gaining  possession  of 
at  least  part  of  the  Island.  When  they  saw  this  wave  of  Chinese, 
the  Russians  sought  to  block  their  advance  with  tire  from  machine 
guns  Btounted  on  armored  personnel  carriers,  but  moved  br-’-.k,  either 
off  the  island  or  to  its  eastern  extremity,  when  they  saw  that  the 
Chinese  had  a clear  superiority  In  numbers.  (Russian  accounts  speak 
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of  a ratio  of  ten  Chinese  to  every  Russian.)  The  Chinese  directed 


intense  artillery  fire  not  only  at  the  Soviet  troops  but  also  at 


the  eastern  channel  of  the  river  spearatlng  the  island  froff  the 


Soviet  bank,  hoping  to  slov  or  stop  the  movement  of  heavy  vehicles 


over  the  ice.  The  Russians,  adopting  tactics  used  by  the  Americans 


in  the  Korean  War,  allowed  the  Chinese  to  advance,  and  then 


counterattacked  vdth  large  numbers  of  tanks,  annored  cars,  and 


infantry  in  armored  personnel  carriers.  Soviet  artillery,  brought 


in  since  the  March  2 Incident,  launched  a fierce  barrage  at  1:00 


p.m.,  raking  Chinese  positions  as  far  inland  as  four  miles.  Three 


such  attacks  were  mounted,  each  breaking  through  the  Chinese 


positions.  The  first  two  faltered  when  ananunition  was  gone.  The 


third  apparently  broke  up  the  Chinese  position  on  the  island,  and 


the  Chinese  retreated  to  their  own  bank,  taking  their  dead  and 


wounded.  The  Russians  state  that  they  did  not  follow  up  the  Chinese 


retreat  idth  large-scale  garrisoning  of  the  Island,  although  they 


continued  Intense  pac rolling.  The  battle  was  over  at  7:00  p.m.. 


having  lasted  more  than  cine  hours.  The  Russians  lost  about  sixty 


men  (including  the  border  post  commander)  and  the  Chinese  eight- 


hundred,  both  figures  probebly  including  dead  and  wounded . The 


number  of  Soviet  casualties  was  probably  low«;r  because  the  Russians 


had  an  advantage  In  tactics  and  armament,  as  veil  as  having  planned 


their  movements  in  advance. 
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Soviet  Strategy  between  March  and  September  1969 

Beginning  with  the  second  Damansky  Incident,  the  Soviet  Union 
put  into  practice  a new  strategy  trward  'ihe  Chinese.  Sunnied  up  by 
the  Western  tenr.  "coercive  alelu's-icy, " the  changed  strategy  sought 
to  combine  diplociatic  and  trilitn.*y  tr'issure  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  Chinese  see  not  o.t<.y  the  dc/ /o'sbillty  of  settling  the  border 
problem  itself,  but  also  the  possibility  cf.  usin?.  a bordor  settlement 
as  the  basis  f'r  an  all  found  impro M-.m<=‘.nt  in  relations.  It  is  true 
th^t  t’ot-'e  was  an  appjr  '.''.it  iontratliction  In  the  ttv'  itilves  of  this 
new  polioj  . I'i  b>  means  ot  politico-military  coercion  the  Soviet 
Union  drove  Cl.-iu*  to  the  bargaining  table  and  then  to  the 

signing  of  a n<»v  border  or  aty,  the  Chinese  yould  probably  not  have 
been  disposed  to  trace  the  next  step  of  iiiiproving  or  even  discussing 
the  improvement  of  relations  •>n  other  areas.  Nonetheless,  the 
Soviet  leaders  did  itake  up  the.lr  minds  to  try  to  push  the  Chinese 
into  renewed  border  talks  as  an  important  goal  in  itself,  and 
evidently  hoped  that  the  Chinese  would  see  the  eventual  wisdom 
of  signing  - new  border  treaty  &ud  at  talking  about  other 

outstanding  Issues.  Coercion  along  the  border  thus  had  more  than 
one  purpose;  on  the  one  hand,  an  attempt  to  solve  a particular  and 
important  problem  in  Soviet-Chinese  Interstate  relations, and  on 
the  other,  a means  oi  "talking"  to  the  Chinese  about  the  desirability 
of  resolving  other  ideological  and  national  differences.  Apparently 
the  Russians  determined  that  "success"  on  the  border  issue  (border 
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talks  leading  to  a negotiated  treaty  settlement  or  to  a joint 
statement  that  the  border  issue  was  considered  settled)  was 
worth  pursuing  in  its  own  right,  even  if  it  was  achieved  at  a 
cost,  in  the  short  term,  of  lack  of  progress  on  other  issues. 

Tlie  Russians  took  another  risk  in  employing  coercive 
diplomacy.  Their  diplomatic  moves  were  of  necessity  accompanied 
by  punishing  military  actions  at  the  border  and  by  threats  of 
more  severe  military  actions  to  follow.  And,  they  also  felt  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  their  forces  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  Soviet -Mongolian-Chlnese  border  not  merely  to  give  support 
to  the  new  politico-military  campaign  but,  more  Important,  to 
deter  and  defend  against  any  repetition  of  the  first  Damansky 
incident.  The  Russians  sought  to  control  the  local  situation  by 
absolute  superiority  in  tactical  conventional  forces  and  the 
strategic  situation  by  absolute  superiority  in  combined  forces, 
Including  nuclear  arms.  This  means  a huge  buildup  of  forces  against 
China  in  every  category,  which  would  dislocate  the  Soviet  economy 
and  push  Peking  toward  the  West.  To  preserve  Soviet  security  in  the 
narrow  sense,  then,  Moscow  took  a chance  that  it  could  handle  any 
long-term  Cnlnese  response  and  any  shorter-term  anti-Soviet 
realignment  of  political  forces.  In  retrospect,  that  may  seem  not 
to  have  been  a worthwhile  gamble;  border  security  was  assured  but 
at  the  cost  of  China's  fear  and  hostility,  its  resolve  to  modernize 
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its  economy  and  military  to  counter  the  Soviet  Union  directly, 
lack  of  the  border  treaty  that  was  the  secondary  object,  and  the 
threat  of  an  anti-Soviet  entente  composed  of  all  the  other 
powerful  states  in  the  world  headed  by  the  United  States  and  China.  12/ 
To  demonstrate  to  the  Chinese  their  resolve  on  the 
border  question,  from  April  on  the  Russians  not  only  brought  up 
a large  volume  of  military  reinforcements — both  troops  and  equipment — 
but  also  began  to  use  the  military  superiority  thus  created  to 
initiate  (or  take  advantage  of)  "incidents”  to  serve  as  signals  to 
the  Chinese  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Russian  Intent.  A series 
of  such  incidents,  amounting  to  a campaign  supported  by  hints  of 
nuclear  attack  and  other  untoward  consequences,  occurred  during 
the  late  spring  and  throughout  the  summer  of  1969  and  peaked  in 
late  August.  Publicly  admitted  clashes  took  place  on  April  16,  17, 
and  25,  May  2,  12-15,  20,  25,  and  28,  June  10-11,  July  8 and  20, 
and  August  13;  end  the  two  goverrinents  charged  each  other  with  having 
perpetrated  dozens  of  other  incidents.  By  September  China  had 
charged  the  Soviet  Union  with  488  "deliberate"  violations  of  the 
frontier  from  June  through  August,  and  the  Russians  had  accused  the 
Chinese  of  429  violations  in  June  and  July  alone.  13/  Although  the 
Chinese,  unlike  the  Russians,  did  not  provide  details  of  their  side 
of  these  stories — which  under  othei  circumstances  would  lead  to  the 
suspicion  that  Peking  was  the  initiating  tide — Soviet  accounts  lacked 
the  convincing  degree  of  authenticity  of  their  portrayals  of  the 
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two  earlier  episodes.  The  more  interesting  fnit  is  that  the 
publicized  affairs  took  place  in  widely  scattered  locations  along 
the  border:  some  on  the  Ussuri  River,  scene  of  the  March  events, 
some  on  islands  in  the  Amur  River,  some  along  the  Sino-Mongolian 
border,  and  some  in  the  Sinkiang-Kazakhstan  region  not  far  from 
the  Chinese  nuclear  test  site  at  Lop  Nor  and  the  historic 
Dzungarian  Gates  invasion  route  between  the  two  countries. 

Because  the  Chinese  military  were  preoccupied  with 
political  and  administrative  matters  associated  with  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  and  the  Soviet  Union  not  only  enjoyed  strategic 
superiority,  but  also  had  hinted  that  it  would  take  drastic 
measures  if  China  did  not  cease  its  provocations  and  reconvene 
the  border  talks,  it  is  difficult  to  image  that  it  was  the  Chinese 
who  took  the  military  initiative.  Although  in  some  Instances 
Chinese  forces  on  the  spot  may  have  taken  the  offensive  to  forestall 
anticipated  attack,  it  is  doubtful  in  view  of  these  relative 
weaknesses,  that  this  was  Chinese  strategy  in  general.  Rather, 
the  period  before  September  11,  1969,  when  Chou  and  Kosygin  met 
at  the  Peking  airport,  must  be  seen  as  a textbook  case  of  the  use 
bt  Moscow  of  combined  political,  military,  and  propaganda  means  to 
fore.  Peking  to  take  an  action — renew  the  talks — it  otherwise  resisted 
and  to  teach  it  not  to  attempt  more  surprises  like  that  at  Damansky. 

These  Soviet  military  actions  accompanied  a series  of 
diplomatic  notes  setting  forth  in  detail  the  Soviet  position  on  the 
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border  problem  and  suggesting  that  all  points  of  difference  could 
be  settled  by  agreeing  upon  a mutual  and  definitive  border  treaty. 

The  Rucsians  repeated  the  terms  get  forth  in  the  abortive  196A 
talks  and  parried  each  Chinese  counterargument  with  historical  or 
ideological  points  of  their  own,  all  the  while  coordinating  diplomatic 
notes  with  military  action.  lA/ 

The  most  interesting  and  threetenl'C  aspect  of  the  politico- 
military  campaign  was  the  L.^v^et  hint  of  nuclear  attack  against 
China  and  its  linkage  in  timing  and  publicity  with  a serious  border 
incident  in  August  and  with  the  peak  of  Moscow's  diplomatic  campaign 
to  bring  the  Chinese  back  to  the  negotiating  table.  The  hint  was 
conveyed  indirectly  by  former  Soviet  news  correspondent  Victor  Louis 
in  the  September  18  London  Evening  News  but  Western  Intelligence 
sources  had  known  of  it  in  mid-August.  The  Russians  also  let  it 
be  known  that  they  had  sounded  out  their  Warsaw  Pact  allies  on  the 
possibility  of  a nuclear  strike.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  had  any  intention  of  actually  carrying  the  threat,  in  view 
of  the  necessary  magnitude  of  such  a nuclear  attack  and  its 
consequences  for  Moscow's  relations  with  every  other  country,  as 
well  as  the  very  high  level  of  radiation-induced  casualties  that 
would  have  been  suffered  by  all  the  other  states  of  Northeast  Asia 
downwind  from  the  Chinese  nuclear  test  facilities,  misclle  deployment 
sites,  and  airfields. 

But  this  carefully  orchestrated  mixture  of  threat,  military 


action,  and  diplomatic  initiative  did  have  its  Intended  effect 
on  the  Chinese:  in  early  September  they  agreed,  apparently  under 
extreme  Soviet  pressure,  to  allow  Kosygin  to  meet  Chou  in  Peking 
on  September  11.  (Kosygin  had  attempted  to  meet  Chou  at  Ho  Chi 
Minh’s  funeral  in  Hanoi,  but  Chou  deliberately  left  for  Peking 
before  Kosygin  was  due  to  arrive.  Kosygin  therefore  returned  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  when  he  landed  in  Soviet  Central  Asia  on 
his  way  back,  he  received  word  from  Moscow  that  the  Chinese  had 
finally  agreed  to  receive  him  and  that  he  should  change  his  plans 
and  fly  to  Peking.  15/)  Although  no  official  announcement  was 
made  of  what  transpired  at  the  Peking  airport,  semiauthoritatlve 
sjturces  report  that  both  u'ldes  agreed  to  cease  armed  provocations 
along  the  border;  Inme.-j lately  resume  border  negotiations,  suspended 
since  1964,  at  the  deputy  ministerial  level;  restore  diplomatic 
relations  up  to  the  ambassadorial  level;  and  step  up  trade  and 
economic  relations.  Apparently  Peking  agreed  to  these  "suggestions," 
despite  Chinese  efforts  to  wriggle  out  of  a resumption  of  talks 
through  counterproposals  on  September  18  and  October  6.  16/  Border 
negotiations  resumed  in  Peking  on  October  20. 

Before  going  on  to  the  post-September  1969  period,  it  is 
well  to  summarize  Soviet  and  Chinese  policies  from  March  to  September. 
The  Russian  strategy  was  two-pronged.  Soviet  diplomatic  notes 
suggested  restoring  relations  up  to  the  ambassadorial  level,  increasing 
trade,  opening  talks  on  the  resolution  of  ideological  differences, 
and  settling  the  border  question  through  ctwprooise.  Resolution  of 
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these  questions  would  obviously  constitute  a qualitative  Improvement 
in  Slno-Sovlet  relations.  Soviet  actions,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  threatening:  continual  drubbings  along  the  border,  possibly 
striking  Chinese  nuclear  facilities,  and  the  hint  of  detaching 
border  provinces  (particularly  Sinklang)  froti  the  Chinese  body 
politic  and  turning  them  into  Mongollas.  Perhaps  the  Russians 
were  not  serious  about  major  military  activities,  but  it  Is  mvlch 
more  likely  that  they  were  following  a strategy  of  parallel  military 
and  diplomatic  escalation,  postponing  a choice  between  them  until 
forced  by  events. 

The  Russians’  strategy  arose  from  their  wish  to  avoid  facing 
over  the  long  run  an  increasingly  powerful  and  unfriendly  China 
in  Asia  while  they  were  immersed  in  managing  difficult  problems 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  sustaining  strategic  and  crisis-management 
competition  with  the  United  States  throughout  the  world.  It  seemed 
best  to  attempt  to  address  the  "China  problem"  before  it  became 
unmanageable.  Since  the  border  question  was  of  immediate  strategic 
concern  and  was  the  only  means  of  influencing  the  Chinese  directly, 
it  was  decided  to  force  this  issue,  at  least  to  do  whatever  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  situation  under  Soviet  control.  The  Russians 
hoped  that  proposals  for  improvement  in  relations  would  take  some 
of  the  bitterness  out  of  the  pill  the  Chinese  would  have  to  swallow, 
pro'iride  the  basis  for  longer-term  (that  is,  post-Maoist)  Improv^ent 
in  relations,  supply  a propaganda  cover  for  military  action  taken 
and  contemplated,  and  establish  a fall-back  position  in  case  the 
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carrot-and-stick  border  strategy  did  not  work. 

Chinese  strategy,  born  of  weakness,  was  to  reject,  delay, 
or  Ignore  both  parts  of  the  Russian  strategy.  Seeing  the 
Russian  buildup  and  feeling  Its  effects,  the  Chinese  undertook 
a policy  of  gradual  diplomatic  retreat.  Their  note  of  May  24 
dropped  the  previous  de  facto  opposition  to  negotiations  (their 
pronouncements  had  always  stressed  the  desirability  of  such  talks 
and  blamed  the  Russians  for  their  breakdown)  and  conceded  that  the 
abortive  1964  negotiations  might  now  be  resumed.  Their  presence 
at  the  Ussurl-Amur  border  talks  in  Khabarovsk  from  June  to  August 
and  their  willingness  to  sign  a one-year  navigation  agreement  with 
the  Russians  constituted  two  further  steps  toward  negotiations. 
Finally,  after  the  Peking  airport  meeting  in  September,  the  Chinese 
not  only  accepted  the  Soviet  bid  to  resume  full-scale  negotiations 
but  also,  in  their  note  of  October  8,  dropped  the  one  condition  that 
had  been  the  primary  obstacle  to  agreement  in  1964 — that  the  Russians 
agree  on  the  "unequalness"  of  the  historic  series  of  treaties  defining 
the  border  before  there  could  be  any  further  movement  toward  a new 
treaty.  These  concessions  made  it  appear  that,  procedurally  and 
substantively,  little  separated  the  two  parties  from  quick  and  final 
agreement  except  horse-trading  some  unimportant  river  islands  and 
small  amounts  of  terrltov;^  on  the  Sinkiang-Tadzhlk  border. 

After  the  negotations  began,  however,  the  Chinese  backed 
away  from  this  advanced  position  and  threw  up  a further  obstacle 
by  demanding  that  the  Russians  join  in  mutually  withdrawing  military 
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forces  «t  least  fifty  klloneters  froa  the  border.  The  trick  was 
to  convince  the  Russians  that,  through  minor  (but  reversible) 
changes  in  the  Chinese  position,  a negotiated  solution  to  the 
border  problem  was  not  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  Chinese 
felt  they  had  no  choice  but  to  go  along  with  the  Soviet  proposals 
for  resuming  negotiations.  They  concluded  it  was  better  to  buy 
off  the  Russians  in  the  short  run  through  negotiations  that,  like 
those  conducted  in  1964,  they  had  no  Intention  of  carrying  to 
conclusion  on  Soviet  terms.  18/ 


Soviet  Strategy  after  Septembt^r  1969 
The  Chou-Kosygin  meeting  in  Peking  signaled  the  successful 
conclusion  of  Moscow's  strategy  of  coercing  the  Chinese  back  to 
the  negotiating  table  and  of  cwaVlucing  them  that  any  further 
disruptive  behavior  along  the  border  would  be  to  their  disadvantage. 
Although  the  talks  were  not  productive  and  the  Chinese  could  be 
said  to  have  attained  their  own  goal  of  preventing  higher  levels  of 
Soviet  violence,  border  incidents  were  no  longer  a major  contributing 
factor  to  continued  Slno-Sovlet  animosity.  The  record  shows  clearly 
that,  after  the  talks  began,  publicly  reported  Incidents  declined  to 


a frequency  of  one  to  three  a year  and  were  much  less  severe.  Several 
of  these  were  clearly  associated  with  training  exercises  of  one 
side  to  which  the  other  side  chose  to  react;  others  were  evidently 


Intentional  probings  of  the  opposition's  defenses.  With  the  large 
Increase  in  troop  dispositions  along  the  frontier  after  March  1969, 


£ 
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this  steep  declin?  in  publiclv  reported  incidents  can  only 
indicate  tV.at  both  sides  agreed,  tacitly  or  exnlicitly,  to  cany 
out  the  relevc.-.it  clause  of  the  Soviet  proposal  of  September  }.i 
(and  toe  Chinese  proposal  of  October  8,  1969), to  maintain  the 
status  quo  along  the  frontier  until  the  exact  location  of.  tne 
boundary  was  agreed  upon  and  delimited, to  avoid  armed  conflicts 
and  to  stop  censing  forces  Into  --sputti  atc-as  or  tc  oisengage 
forcer  chat  had  penetrated  tnose  ^reas- 

In  general,  the  impression  after  September  1969  Is  of  a 
border  closely  guarded  by  both  sides.  Etch  side  took  extreme 
precautions  to  prevent  accidental  local  clashes  and  avoided 
escalation  to  the  use  of  more  dectrcctive  weapon  s‘'s£ems  and  of 
larger  numbers  cf  men.  Ivt  most  cases,  regular  army  units  were  not 
engaged,  at  le3>st  if  one  believes  the  Soviet  accounts  are  accurate 
(the  Chiiese  version  is  usually  either  lacking  in  detail  or  missing). 
The  forces  engaged  were  KG3-controiled  border  troops  on  the  Soviet 
side  and  probably  similar  formations  of  Production  and  Construction 
Corps  units  on  the  Chinese  side. 

Relative  quietude  along  the  frontier  thus  stemmed  from 
the  Peking  agreemenc  (whether  tacit  or  riegotlated) , the  mllitar:-- 
buildup  on  both  sides,  and  the  safety  valve  of  periodic  border 
negotiations.  Neither  side  wished  to  engage  the  oth'^r  frequently, 
slthough  occstfioral  deliberate  forays  tested  the  defenses  of  the 
opposition.  Each  charged  the  other  with  this  sort  of  activity— the 
Russians  accusing  the  Chinese  of  conducting  training  operations  only 
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aoeters  fr^  the  Mongolljn  boundary  and  the  Chinese  charging 
the  Russians  with  flying  aircraft  ae'^eral  kilometers  into 
Chinese  territory — but  neither  teems  to  have  reacted  violently 
to  such  movements.  The  danger  of  escalation  and  the  density  of 
troops  along  the  frontier  were  tco  high  for  punitive  measures. 

The  small  number  of  publicized  incidents  amounted  to 
one  side's  putting  a toe  across  the  line  (or  patrolling  disputed 
areas  at  times  and  in  ways  slightly  different  from  those  tacitly 
agreed  upon)  and  then  quickly  wlthdrawli\g  it.  It  is  quite 
possible-  that  the  two  sidor  agreed  to  suppress  news  of  further 
incidents.  In  197A,  for  Instance,  there  were  rumors  and  allegations 
of  a large  clash  on  tlis  Sinkiang-Kazakhstan  border,  j^/  and  in 
November  of  that  year  both  Moscow  and  Peking  denied  Western 
reports  of  five  battles  along  the  Siar-Mongollan  frontier.  20/ 

The  location  of  reported  incidents  has  varied.  In  the  Sinkiang- 
Kazakhstan  region,  alleged  Incursions  almost  invariably  occurred 
in  the  7>zun3arlar.  Gates  area:  and  along  the  /unur -Ussuri  boundary, 
the  islands  of  disputed  o%n'<.i.ship  were  the  scene  of  alleged  clashes, 
but  not  the  shoreline.  The  exact  location  of  alleged  incidents 
on  the  Sino-Kongolian  frontier  is  difficult  to  determine  because 
Qsither  side  chose  t''  publicize  them. 

There  were  a number  of  other  specific  occurrences  related 
to  border  tension:  the  seizure  and  expulsion  of  two  Soviet 
diplomats  in  Peking  in  x, /4  on  spy  charges;  21/  the  detention  in  Chins, 
and  later  the  release,  of  a Soviet  helicopter  and  its  crew  after 
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the  Russians  alleged  it  had  lost  its  bearings  and  run  out  of  fuel 
while  on  a medical  evacuation  mission;  22/  Soviet  refusal,  until 
1974,  to  allow  Chinese  ships  to  navigate  the  Kazakevichevo  channel 
near  Khabarovsk  without  permission  during  the  summer  low-water 
season;  23/  a maritime  accident  off  Hainan:  24/  slowness  or  inability 
CO  come  to  agreement  on  the  yearly  river  navigation  agreements; 
and  a Soviet  show  of  force  in  early  1978.  25/  Each  of  these  was 
an  additional  Indicator  of  the  trouble  on  the  border  and  therefore 
of  Slno-Soviet  relations  in  general — and  a gauge  of  the  degree  of 
progress,  or  lack  thereof,  of  the  Peking  border  talks  and  of  Soviet 
strategy. 

More  broadly,  each  side  took  precautions  in  the  regions  on 
its  own  side  of  the  boundary  to  build  up  the  economy  and  population, 
-ijvest  in  infrastructure,  cement  the  loyalty  of  local  native 
peoples  to  the  national  government,  and  send  out  from  its  core  area 
(especially  in  the  Chinese  case)  large  numbers  of  people  from  the 
dominant  ethnic  group.  On  the  Soviet  side,  the  government  offered 
monetary  incentives  to  settlers  willing  to  relocate  near  Che  boundary, 
began  construction  of  the  Baikal-Amur  Mainline  railway,  placed 
farming  communities  on  previously  uninhabited  (or  fitfully  inhabited) 
riverine  islands,  sought  to  prove  that  disputed  areas  had  long  been 
occupied  by  peoples  now  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  changed  names  of 
border  towns  to  more  Slavic-sounding  ones,  and  in  general  accelerated 
Siberian  development  as  much  as  possible. 
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Appareutly  the  Soviet  Union  elfro  harbored  renewed  ambition 
for  making  Slnklang  a buffer  state  like  Mongolia, since  there 
were  persistent  reports  that  the  authorities  were  organizing  a 
Free  Turkestan  movement,  complete  with  its  own  military  force  and 
composed  of  those  who  had  fled  Slnklang  In  the  1962  111  disturbances. 
Based  in  Alma-Ata  and  led  by,  among  others.  General  Zunun  Taipov, 
a former  Slnklang  Uigur  leader  of  long  standing,  this  scheme 
peaked  In  the  early  1970s.  26/  Thereafter  It  seems  to  have 
received  less  Soviet  support,  as  the  Chinese  sent  In  large  numbers 
of  former  members  of  the  Red  Guard,  boosting  the  proportion  of 
Han  Chinese  in  the  population  to  ever  half  of  the  nearly  ten 
million  inhabitants.  The  Russians  charged  the  Chinese  with 
forcibly  assimilating  border  minority  peoples,  especially  in  Inner 
Mongolia,  where  an  uprising  was  allegedly  quelled  by  the  use  of 
tanks  and  artillery.  The  Chinese  also  sent  150,000  former  members 
of  the  Red  Guard  Into  Heilungkiang  to  augment  the  Production  and 
Construction  Corps  and  began  a major  archaelogical  effort  to  prove 
that  border  regions  historically  have  been  pait  of  China. 

The  Military  Buildup 

These  efforts,  Important  though  they  were,  were  second  in 
Importance  to  the  military  buildup  by  both  aides.  The  forces  were 
augmented  at  different  times  so  that,  in  the  early  19708,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  able  to  emplace  a much  more  powerful  force  than  the 
Chinese  (although  not  larger  in  number),  arousing  Chinese  fears  of 
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Russian  aggressive  military  acts.  But  after  1972  the  Chinese  began  to 
send  to  the  border  sufficient  reinforcements — men  and  weapons — to  make  a 
major  Russian  ground  offensive  very  costly.  Still  later,  in  1976  and 
after,  continuation  of  the  Soviet  buildup  in  sophisticated  weapons, 
connunications,  and  nuclear  alasiles  combined  with  increasing  Chinese 
military  backwardness  (the  product  of  neglect  during  the  Cultural  Revolution) 
tc  produce  an  even  greater  Imbalance  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Chinese  buildup,  which  by  1975  was  thought  to  have  evened  the  balance 
sufficiently  to  prevent  Soviet  military  actions  in  or  threats  against  China, 
only  betrayed  Peking's  military  weakness.  This  resulted  in  a flurry  of 
Chinese  military  purchase  missions  in  Europe,  Peking's  extreme  diplomatic 
tilt  toward  the  United  States  and  Japan,  and  the  prominence  given  the 
military  component  of  the  post-Maoist  modernization  drive. 

It  is  difficult  to  accurately  describe  the  size  and  quality  of 
opposing  forces:  authoritative  estimations  depend  not  only  on  unavail- 
able data  about  the  actual  cumber  of  men  along  the  border,  their  specific 
location,  their  weapo'as  and  their  logistic  backup,  bnt  also  on  such 
qualitative  estimates  as  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  two  sides,  their 
morale  and  tralnlnij,  and  specific  assumptions  about  war  initiation  and 
goals.  Much  of  the  effort  to  estimate  the  qualitative  factors  turns  out  to 
be  unnecessary,  however,  because  neither  side  intends  to  launch  a major  land 
offensive  against  the  other  (either  to  overthrew  the  other's  government  or 
to  seize  large  perts  of  Its  territory)  and  because  the  nuclear  retaliatory 
capability  of  both  sides  is  so  high. 

Moscow  was  generally  alarmed  at  Chinese  behavior  at  Damonsky  and 
after,  which  it  attributed  to  Cultural  Revolution  ercaesas  and  to  Mao  Tse-tung's 
perfidy.  Soviet  leaders  thtrefore  resolved  to  gerrleoa  their  (end  the 
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Mongolians')  border  with  China  heavily  enough  to  nake  a repetition  of  the 


March  1969  events  very  costly  to  Peking  and  to  use  the  threat  of  atore 


widespread  military  action  to  force  the  Chinese  to  settle  the  border  issue 


on  its  merits  as  the  Soviet  leaders  understood  them.  Bence,  the  Russians 


increased  the  number  of  divisions  in  the  border  regions  from  fifteen 


understrangth  formations  to  over  forty  at  higher  levels  of  readiness; 


provided  them  with  the  most  advanced  equipment,  including  nuclear  missiles 


and  tactical  warheads;  filled  out  the  border  troop  divisions;  engaged  in 


constant  patrolling  of  land  and  water;  undertook  augmented  civil  defense 


rtasures  in  cities  within  Chinese  nuclear  range  (which  Included  more  and 


mor  : the  Soviet  Union  %d.th  each  passing  year) ; and  initiated  a massive 


"..'ustructlon  program  to  lay  the  necessary  logistical  base  for  a large. 


permanent  border  force. 


Considered  by  the  Russians  a set  of  defensive  measures,  the  program 


nonetheless  could  be,  and  was,  construed  by  the  Chinese  as  threatening. 


Because  Peking  was  Innately  suspicious  of  Moscow  for  ideological  reasons 


and  because  it  had  to  Judge  the  Sr/iet  military  machine  by  its  capabilities 


and  perceived  tactics  (which  are  often  offensive) , the  Chinese  were  forced 


to  Increase  the  site,  change  the  disposition,  and  upgrade  the  equipment 


of  their  own  formations.  The  lomediatc  cost  was  high;  the  Ooltural 


Revolution  had  to  be  curtallcid;  the  People's  Liberation  Army  bad  to  divide 


Itself  between  polltlco>lndustrial  administration  and  training  and  defense 


duties;  support  of  such  allies  as  Pakistan  in  1971  and  North  fietnam  until 


1974  Ixad  to  take  second  place  to  opposing  the  Soviet  threat;  comprottlses 


had  to  be  macjt  with  the  United  States  over  the  Taiwan  issue  to  alleviate 


the  possibility  of  a two-front  conflict;  and  China's  policy  toward  every 
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Issue  aud  nation  had  to  be  governed  on  the  basis  of  their  relation  to  the 
Sino-Soviet  conflict.  The  Chinese  did  natch  the  Soviet  increase  in 
manpower  if  not  in  modernity  of  equipment  (although  they  were  unable  to 
send  significant  additional  ground  divisions  to  the  border  regions  until 
1972,  four  years  after  the  Russian  buildup  began)*  Peking  also  increased 

the  defense  budget;  mobilized  large  numbers  of  urban  youths  to  serve  in  the 
Production  and  Construction  Corps  in  the  northern  and  western  provinces; 
strengthened  the  militia  program;  and  began  a crash  civil  defense  effort, 
including  the  well-known  tunnel  networks  in  major  cities.  Finally,  Peking 
made  a number  of  administrative  changes  in  provincial  boundaries,  one  of 
which  was  the  division  of  Inner  Hongolla  among  its  neighbors  allegedly 
for  defense  purposes.  By  1974  these  changes  had  gone  some  distance  to 
redressing,  if  only  temporarily,  the  1969  imbalance  of  forces. 

Equally  important,  the  Chinese  continued  to  develop  their  nuclear 
and  missile  program  but  changed  its  direction:  more  effort  was  made  to 
counter  the  Soviet  menace  by  concentrating  on  short  and  medium  (3,000-mlle} 
range  missiles,  forgoing  the  devel.opment  of  intercontinental  range  missiles 
expected  by  the  Americans,  and  deploying  them  in  diverse,  aemihardened 
locations  capable  of  reaching  most  large  Soviet  cities — even,  after  1976, 
Moscow.  Moreover,  the  production  end -testing  of  nuclear  weapons  continued, 
and,  through  increased  production  capacity  and  the  use  of  older  jet  bombers,  by 
the  mld-19708  a significant  air-delivery  capability  existed.  China 
dispersed  these  aircraft  and  weapons  around  the  full  complement  of  about 
two  hundred  Chinese  bases  reasonably  near  the  Soviet  border,  thereby  ensuring 
that  a Soviet  preemptive  strike  could  not  destroy  Chinese  reeaXietory 
ability  without  xlsking  obliteration  of  e sizable  number  of  Soviet  cities. 
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It  is  difficult  to  describe  and  avaluate  the  details  of  Soviet  and 

Chinese  dispositions.  Not  only  are  particulars  closely  held  by  both  sides 

for  obvious  reasons,  but  force  conposltion  varies  with  the  circumstances 

postulated,  measurement  of  forces  and  their  locations  by  outside  authorities 

varies  from  year  to  year,  and  manpower  figures  signify  increasingly  less 

as  sophisitcated  weaponry  is  deployed.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  Soviet 

Union  had  by  1975  built  its  ground  forces  up  to  a level  cf  forty-five 

divisions,  including  two  in  Mongolia,  with  others  in  the  Trans-Baikal 

Military  District  available  for  quick  reinforcement.  This  remained 

relatively  stable  through  mid-1978  (forty-three  divisions,  including  three 

in  Mongolia).  Only  about  one-third  of  these  were  in  the  highest  category 
of  readiness.  But  thanks  to  the  heavy  investment  in  logistics, 

construction,  and  pre-positioning  of  equipment  that  had  taken  place 

since  1969,  many  more  divisions  could  be  brought  in  without  too  much  effort. 

Much  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  (Talnese.  By  1975  they  had  about 
fifty  Main  Force  divisions  in  the  Shenyang  and  Peking  Military  Regions, 
fifteen  in  the  Lanchow  Military  Region,  and  perhaps  eight  in  Slnklang.  By 
1976  these  had  increased  to  kbout  sixty-seven  Main  Force  divisions  in  the 
first  two  regions,  and  they  remained  relatively  stable  thereafter.  As  in 
the  Soviet  case,  not  all  of  them  carried  out  border  duties.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  an  emergency  additional  formations  could  quickly  be  sent  from  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

Each  state  also  malntaic.£U  a certain  percentage  of  its  forces  for 
possible  duty  in  areas  not  associated  mlth  the  Sino-Sovlet  border  problem: 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Eastern  aiid  Western  Europe  and  in  the  Middle  East;  China 
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Ic.  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  the  Fukien  Strait,  and  Korea.  Both  also 
maintained  large  numbers  of  men  for  Internal  duties;  this  was  particularly 
Important  for  China  In  the  post-Mao  era,  when  there  could  be  disorder;  also 
for  the  past  decade  the  FLA  had  been  centrally  Involved  In  politics  and 
administration.  Moreover,  there  was  the  problem  of  how  to  evaluate  the  real 
strength,  in  any  major  test  with  the  Soviet  Union,  of  China's  Local  Forces 
(some  of  whom  were  border  defense  troops)  and  Production  and  Construction 
Corps.  Evaluations  of  the  forces  available  to  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  could  thus  vary  widely. 

Geographic  circumstances  determined  much  of  the  specific  location  of 
Russian  and  Chinese  formations  and  forced  Moscow  and  Peking  to  adopt  differing 
strategies.  Because  so  much  of  the  Soviet  population  in  Siberia  and  the 
Far  East  Is  concentrated  along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  because  this 
vital  transportation  artery  often  nms,  because  of  weather  and  terrain, 
quite  close  to  the  Chinese  border,  Moscow  had  to  deploy  many  of  Its  forces 
and  station  much  of  Its  equipment  close  to  the  boundary,  even  south  of  the  - 
railway.  Since  the  Chinese  could  not  know  the  exact  nature  of  Soviet 
Intentions,  they  had  to  see  this  location  aa  a threat  to  Chinese  territory 
to  the  immediate  south — Slnklang,  Kansu,  Inner  Mongolia,  and  Heilungkiang. 
Since  the  Russians  had  nowhere  to  retremt  In  a northerly  direction  except 
onto  tundra  end  Ice  (or,  tn  the  case  of  the  Primorsknya,  into  seawater), 
Moscow  had  to  adopt  « strategy  of  preventing  Incursion  by  any  Chinese  force 
and  to  reject  out  of  hand  any  Chinese  suggestion  for  siutual  withdrawal  from 
the  bolder  to  any  but  short  distances.  This  was  especially  the  case  near 
such  cities  as  Khabarovsk,  which  was  close  to  the  border,  across  the  river 
from  land  claimed  by  China,  and  Vladivostok. 
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The  Chinese  dared  not  aove  their  nain  force  too  close  to  the  border 
since  this  vould  have  risked  destruction  or  cntrapst^int  In  the  vsstes  of 
Sinklsng,  Kensu,  end  Inner  Mongolia.  Moreover ; nost  of  the  Chinese 
population  live  quite  a bit  to  the  south.  Those  who  do  live  near  the  Soviet 
border  arc  nlnority  peoples  whose  cousins  are  Soviet  citizens  and  who,  In 


I 


i* 


i 
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the  case  of  the  Slnklang  Kazakhs,  have  evinced  a propensity  to  attempt  to 
reunite  themselves  with  their  relatives. 

Chinese  strategy  and  force  locations  followed  from  these  facts:  the 
main  army  force  had  to  be  held  back  from  the  border  to  defend  important 
cities  (such  as  Peking)  and  facilities  (such  as  the  Lop  Hor  and  Shuang 
Ch'eng-tze  nuclear  and  missile  sites)  to  the  south;  the  minority  peoples 
had  to  be  watched,  a job  fcr  the  Influx  of  Han  settlers,  t^o  at  the  same 
time,  by  spreading  themselves  out  through  agricultural  colonization  acted 
as  a paramilitary  barrier  to  advancing  Soviet  forces;  and  in  case  of  Invasion, 
the  army  and  the  people  (mostly  peasants  on  communes)  vould  have  to 
coalesce  to  present  the  Russians  with  a combination  of  conventional  defense' 
and  guerilla  war  tactics — "people’s  war."  As  the  colonization  effort 
proceeded  and  as  the  military  grew  stronger,  regular  army  formations  vould 
advance  even  closer  to  the  Soviet  border  until  at  some  point— depending  on 
the  thickness  of  the  logistical  supply  network,  the  density  of  troops  and 
population,  and  the  type  of  weaponry  supplied — the  main  Chinese  forces 


I f 
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could  be  located  as  close  to  the  border  as  the  Soviet  formations  were. 
Meanwhile,  aggressive  patrolling  and  surveillance  by  border  divisions, 
local  forces,  and  Production  and  Construction  Corps  cadres  would  presumably 
forestall  or  warn  of  Soviet  iittsck. 
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Central  to  the  strategies  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and 
iDodlfying  the  dbove  conclusions  to  some  extent,  vas  their  possession  of 
sizable  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons.  Since  the  beginning  of  U.-i.  Slno-Soviet 
dispute,  Moscow  has  had  enough  nuclear  weapons  to  punish  China  severely 
for  any  territorial  transgression.  This  constituted  only  a background 
factor  \intll  the  1969  clashes,  however,  and  even  then  their  use  would  hardly 
have  been  practical  except  In  the  most  severe  circumstances,  scarcely 
imaginable  despite  talk  in  the  summer  of  1969  of  preemptive  strikes  against 
Chinese  nuclear  production  and  test  facilities,  rocket  and  nuclear  storage 
sites,  and  air  bases.  But  once  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  deploy  its 
Increasingly  strong  ground  forces  In  the  border  region,  the  entire  Chinese 
position,  strategic  and  tactical,  was  threatened,  because  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  were  Integral  to  Soviet  (not  Chinese)  mocerlzed  and  armored  divisions 
and  because  Soviet  (but  not  Chinese)  formations  were  trained  and  equipped 
to  fight  from  the  outset  on  a nuclearlzed  battlefield. 

For  a while  before  1972  a Soviet  preemptive  attack  could  have 
destroyed  nearly  all  Chinese  nuclear  and  missile  facilities,  air  bases, 
sea  bases,  and  the  army  camps,  and  then  have  occupied  significant  portions 
of  the  Chinese  land  mass.  Including  the  capital  region.  Bundreds  of 
millions  would  have  been  killed,  of  course,  including  millions  in  neighboring 
countties.  It  was  this  wider  effect,  together  with  the  resultant 
weakened  Soviet  strategic  position  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  and  the 
strong  pcssibllity  of  an  alliance  of  all  other  major  states  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  made  such  a situation  unlikely.  28/  Nonetheless,  the 
Chinese  leaders  apparently  found  it  plausible  and  adjusted  their  military 
and  diplomatic  posture  accordingly.  To  judge  from  their  statements  and  acts. 
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the  Chinese  continued  to  take  the  Soviet  threat  acrlously  even  after  the 
Soviet  Far  Eastern  buildup  eased  In  1976,  for  they  Increasingly  realized 
their  ovc.  weakness. 

Othr.r,  aore  realistic  contingencies  also  had  to  be  faced  by  Peking. 
Perhaps  the  vest  serious  was  the  possibility  of  attempted  Soviet  interference 
In  the  politics  of  the  post-Kao  succession  struggle,  supporting  tailltarlly 
one  or  another  faction  to  help  establish  a pro-Soviet  government  or 
occupying  such  critical  border  regions  as  Sinkiang  or  parts  of  Heilungkiang.  ^9/ 
While  the  Soviet  Union  probably  reacted  to  this  with  incredulity  and  was 
quick  to  disclaim  any  offensive  intentions,  the  Chinese,  combining  an 
evaluation  of  actual  Soviet  military’  capabilities  %d.th  heavy  criticism  of 
Soviet  ideological  policies  (which  informed  their  evalxiatlon  of  Soviet 
military  intentions),  could  only  plan  for  the  worst.  It  was  thus  the 
nuclecr  potential  of  a very  strong  Soviet  military  force  adjacent  to  the 
Chinese  border  that  drove  the  Chinese  to  reinforce  their  own  border  defenses 
heavily;  to  devote  increasing  portions  of  their  domestic  production  to 
conventional  hardware  and  non-intercontinental-range  ballistic  missiles;  to 
look  to  NATO  for  sales  of  military  hardware;  to  encourage  NATO  to  increase 
its  readiness;  and  to  interrupt  the  revolutionary  activities  of  the  Red 
Guard  and  transfer  its  members  to  Production  and  Construction  Corps  units 
next  to  the  boundary.  The  Soviet  threat  was  one  of  the  major  catalysts  in 
the  post-Kao  drive  to  aodemlxe  the  economy  at  any  cost. 

By  1975  the  Chinese  effort  had  gone  aone  distance  toward  redressing 
the  imbalance.  A few  infantry  divisions  bad  been  converted  to  armored 
formations,  demonstrating  that  Peking  had  the  productive  capacity  for  such 
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changes.  And  in  the  next  three  years,  Peking  added  over  a nllllon  nen  to 
the  PLA,  which  provided  the  flexibility  needed  for  a conventional  res;*onse 
to  Soviet  attack.  Those  forces,  when  equipped  eventually  with  nodem 
arms,  will  be  able  to  toake  the  Soviet  Union  pause  before  attempting  to  Invade 
or  punish.  Horeover,  by  the  mld-lSTOs,  China  had  sufficient  nuclear 
retaliatory  potential  to  deter  all  but  the  largest  Soviet  preemptive 
attacks  and  to  threaten  major  cities  In  European  Russia,  including  Moscow. 

China  had  thus  advanced  from  the  minimal  deterrence  posture  of  the  1960s 
to  a strategy  based  on  increasingly  hardened  and  dispersed  missiles  aimed 
at  the  Soviet,  if  not  yet  the  American,  homeland.  With  or  without  prolongation 
of  the  border  conflict,  this  trend  will  continue,  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively. 

Despite  these  Improvements,  however,  by  1978  the  Soviet  Union  had 
managed  once  again  to  weigh  the  balance  in  its  favor.  Its  border  force  had 
become  a well-oiled  machine  of  increasingly  high  mechanical  quality,  and  the 
maneuvers  staged  for  the  spring  tour  by  Leonid  Brezhnev  that  year  alarmed 
Peking  anew.  A new  factor  emerged  in  1977  and  became  prominent  in  1978  with 
the  Vietnamess-Cambodian  war.  Beginning  for  different  reasons,  it  quickly 
took  on  Slno-Soviet  dimensions  as  Moscow  and  Peking  supported  the  opposing 
Southeast  Asian  combatants.  That  was  bad  for  Peking:  (1)  it  could  not 
afford  to  go  to  war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  say  nothing  of  against  the  Soviet 
Onion  directly,  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  modernization  drive;  (2)  on 
the  other  hand,  it  could  not  sit  by  and  watch  the  Vietnamese  upset  the 
balance  in  Southeast  Asia  by  absorbing  Cambodia;  (3)  it  now  had  to  face 
the  prospect  of  dLiBnobilizing,at  great  distance  from  the  Stno-Soviet  border. 
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• large  portion  of  its  own  forces  deployed  in  central,  south,  and  southwest 
China;  and  (4)  in  1978  it  faced  the  unpalatable  prospect  of  a two-front 
conflict— Sino-Sovlet  and  Sino-Vietnamese — as  a result  of  the  new  Soviet- 
Vietnan  alliance.  This  last  developitent — seen  as  defensive  and  justifiable 
by  the  Russians—added  a tragic  dynamic  to  the  Sino-Soviet  border  problem. 
Each  power  nlsperceived  the  policy  and  the  tactics  of  the  other,  causing  a 
spiral  of  events  that  could  well  have  ended  in  war. 

The  tremendous  disparity  in  overall  strength  favoring  the  Soviet 
Union  was  evident  if  one  compared  numbers  of  nuclear-capable  delivery 
vehicles  and,  therefore,  minimal  quantities  of  nuclear  warheads.  While 
the  Soviet  Union  had  to  hold  a large  proportion  of  these  in  reserve  for  the 
deterrent  relationship  with  the  United  States  and  for  waging  war  against 
America  and  its  allies  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  the  residual  available  for 
potential  use  against  China  was  still  enormous  and  represented  (assuming  that 
each  vehicle  was  capable  of  delivering  at  least  one  nuclear  warhead)  a 
destructive  potential  of  horrendous  proportions.  China  by  1978  had  about 
450  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  (not  counting  MIG-19s,  MIp-2l8,  and  F-9s,  all 
of  which  presumably  had  to  be  used  for  interceptor,  reconnaissance,  and 
tactical  support  functions) ; the  Soviet  Union  had  5031  vehicles  (again 
not  counting  its  large  supply  of  jet  fighter  aircraft,  many  of  which  were 
nuclear  capable) . Sven  if  only  20  percent  of  the  Soviet  force  were  ear- 
marked for  the  Chinese  theater,  about  1,000  vehicles  would  still  be 
available.  And  this  piesumed  only  one  nuclear  warhead  per  delivery  whereas 
an  Increasing  percentage  of  medlm-range  Soviet  missiles  were  being  equipped 
with  MIRVs.  The  Soviet  Union  also  had  a strong  and  dispersed  air  defense 


•yscta  that  could  probably  have  Intercepted  and  destroyed  a large  percentage 
of  , If  not  all,  Chinese  IL-28s  and  XU-lbs.  Finally,  each  Soviet  ground 
unit  had  a nuclear  capacity,  either  In  the  fora  of  ground-to-ground 


cissiles  or  saall-unit  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  When  the  1970  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  figure  or  3,500  cuch  'jarheads  is  used, 
expanded  proportionate  to  the  number  of  additional  Soviet  divisions  in  1978 
(twelve),  and  on  the  assumption  that  such  weapons  were  available  for  use 
against  China  roughly  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  the  Red  Army 
deployed  against  China,  another  970  warheads  could  be  added.  This  ignores 
the  absolute  superiority  the  Soviet  Union  enjoyed  in  conventional  firepower, 
artillery,  armor,  and  battlefield  mobility.  Thus  in  1978  the  overall 
military  balance  was  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  Imbalance  in  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons,  delivery  capability, 
and  modernity  of  equipment  was  likely  to  continue  for  about  five  years  since 
basically  it  was  the  product  of  the  differences  in  degree  of  industriall- 
xation  in  the  two  countries.  However,  China's  own  nuclear  deterrent, 
together  with  its  large,  trained,  and  Increasingly  modem  ground  force,  its 
mass  of  paramilitary  units  in  the  border  regions,  and  its  active  militia 
made  any  large  Soviet  attack  unlikely.  China's  poasesslon  of  a more  than 
minimal  nuclear  deterrent  therefore  partly  neutralized  the  Soviet  advantage 
In  numbers  of  delivery  vehicles  end  mor^^mity  of  conventional  equipment  in 
any  raaaonabla  (laaa  than  all-out  attar.'  r~tarm  situation. 

The  more  time  China  had  to  increaae  its  own  nuclaat  aupply  luad 
modtmizc  its  military,  tha  closer  to  actxiel  equality  the  two  military 


I 


Bcchlxast  would  cmt*.  Sven  before  thx  echieveaent  of  long-nm  allltery 


stebillcy,  however,  epproxlnete  e<^uellcy  could  exist  between  the  Soviet 


Union  and  Chine  In  the  border  military  situation.  Reaching  that  point 


would  restore  Chineee  interest  In  settling  the  issue.  The  three  necessary 


conditions  would  be  rough  equality  in  force  capability  i m«tual  realisation 


that  further  competition  in  military  preparedness  would  be  excesRively 


costly  and  not  even ttiai'ginally  effective;  and  a stable  balance  of  power  in 


Asia  as  a whole,  including  as  elements  the  policies  and  instrumentalities 


of  the  United  States  and  Japan. 


Analysis  of  Soviet  Behavior 


If  the  above  represents  the  generalities  of  the  Sino-Soviet  border 


conflicts  in  1969  and  beyond,  what  about  the  particulars  of  Soviet 


behavior?  The  forslgn  policy  of  any  state  stems  from  its  general  concerns 


and  interests,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  apeciflc  operational  objectives 


(greatly  dependent  on  time  and  policy  issues),  on  the  other.  Moscow  felt 


it  had  no  choice  but  to  respond  strongly,  directly,  end  militarily  to 


perceived  Chinese  threats  at  specific  border  lccatioT;s  end  to  the  long- 


term challenge  presented  by  China's  ever-increasing  power  and  unfriendly 


attitude.  In  other  words,  the  Russians  genuinely  believed  their  actions 


ware  defensive  and  prophylactic  and  that  not  to  react  would  have  been  tc 


show  wesknsss  under  provocation.  Moreover,  with  Its  increasing  problems 


at  home,  30/  the  Soviet  leadership  could  not  domestically  admit  weakness 


and  need  not  have  admitted  it  Intamationally.  After  all,  the  USSR  was 


rapidly  growing  in  moat  of  the  physical  maaaures  of  ^tional  powe* 


particularly  military.  Thus  Soviet  use  of  the  military  instrument  (more 
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Soviet-initiated  Incidents  and  the  border  buildup)  served  three  ends: 
to  force  the  Chinese  back  to  the  negotiating  table,  to  keep  then  there 
(even  if  no  progress  took  place)  as  a means  of  defusing  border  tension,  and 
to  set  the  stage  for  eventual  agreement  on  that  and  other  divisive  issues. 

Although  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  it  seems  likely  that  a second 
Russian  motivation  tras  to  keep  the  talks  going  as  a counter  to  the  effort 
by  China  and  the  United  States  to  improve  their  own  relations.  Such  an 
improvement,  if  it  eventuated  in  an  anti-Soviet  Sino-American  entente, 
vould  be  a diplomatic  disaster  for  the  Soviet  Union.  One  way  to  forestall 
such  an  eventuality  would  be  to  maintain  contact  with  the  Chinese,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  attempting  to  resolve  outstanding  issues.  31/  The  talks 
thus  had  taken  on  a different  character  by  1972,  »r!»en  it  became  apparent  that 
progress  on  the  merits  of  the  question  was  impossible.  Thereafter,  the 
Russians  probably  felt  Increasingly  Inhibited  from  using  military  force 
against  the  Chinese,  from  cariying  the  border  buildup  beyond  the  bounds 
that  they  regarded  as  defensive,  and  from  major  probes  or  tests  of  China’s 
military  reactions,  to  avoid  driving  Peking  even  more  quickly  toward 
Washington. 

The  border  buildup  policy  thus  impaled  Soviet  policymakers  on  the 
horns  of  a dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  they  had  to  defend  their  homeland 
and  encourage  the  Chinese  to  negotiate  a aettlement.  Together  with  the 
occasional  use  of  minimal  force,  the  border  buildup  did  deter  the  Chinese 
from  perpetuatinu  another  Damanaky  Island  incident  and  did  keep  them  at  the 
negotiating  table.  On  the  other  band,  the  Ruasians  wanted  to  discourage 
the  Chinese  from  modernising  their  own  military  forces  and  from  forming  an 
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•nti'Soylct  •Tvtente  with  the  United  States.  The  buildup  and  the  use  of 
force  against  the  Chinese,  however,  drove  the  Chinese  straight  In  that 
direction.  As  the  Kremlin  solved  Itrt  short-tem  security  problem,  therefore^ 
it  created  a such  greater  long-term  threat.  The  cure  turned  out  to  be 
worse  than  the  disease. 

There  Is  no  overt  indication  of  disagreement  ai&ong  atenbers  of  the 
Soviet  Politburo  about  the  border  question.  It  nay  be  that  there  have  been 
internal  differences  over  the  timing  and  the  magnitude  of  specific  military 
actions,  but  available  evidence  points  to  almost  complete  unanimity  on 
policy  toward  China.  Indeed,  It  seems  likely  that  Brezhnev  has  used  the 
China  Issue  to  Increase  the  degree  of  agreement  in  the  Kremlin  and  throughout 
the  country  on  issues  not  directly  related  to  China.  It  is  too  much  to  say 
that  Moscow  became  dependent  on  the  “China  threat"  as  a principal  means  of 
carrying  out  its  general  domestic  program  of  political  suppression  and  heavy 
industrial  development.  But  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  China 
factor  did  contribute  heavily  to  the  decision  to  build  up  Soviet  military 
forces  to  very  high  levels,  did  influence  many  other  aspects  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  and  was  used  as  one  excuse  to  continue  biasing  the  economy 
against  a consumer  orientation. 

At  times  there  may  have  been  disagreement  in  the  folitburo  over  what 
general  or  specific  policies  to  adopt  toward  Chix».  Sevaral  observers  32/ 
have  claimed  the  existence  of  factions  chat  trkc  conslstanel;  different 
positions  on  a range  of  issues,  including  China.  For  inBt»"'';e,  the  "Neo- 
stalinists'-  ware  said  tc  be  in  favor  ox  improving  relations  with  Ctiina, 
but  the  “Russian  Nationalists'*  allegedly  professed  great  fear  and  hatred  of 


L 


Peking.  The  "Conservative  Authoritarians"  (presumably  led  by  Brerhnev)  were 


thought  to  favor  a compromise  agreement  with  China,  as  were  the  "Limited 


Hodemlzers,"  but  neither  supposedly  wished  to  go  as  far  toward  China 


ideologically  as  did  the  Neo-Staliviista.  If  there  were  divisions  in  tV.e 


leadership  along  these  lines,  and  if  Soviet  Politburo  policy  was  the 


product  of  a balance  among  them  (with  the  Brezhnev  group  having  its  way 


because  of  its  centrist  position),  it  follows  that  Moscow's  China  policy 


(among  other  Soviet  foreign  policy  orientations)  could  change  wore  the 


dominance  of  the  Brezhnev  group  to  cease. 


Soviet  Communications  with  China 


Investigation  33/  of  how  the  Russians  communicated  with  the  Chinese 


about  the  border  issue  other  than  through  use  of  force  reveals  additional 


facets  of  Soviet  behavior  in  force-related  situations.  Soviet  verbal 


behavior  toward  the  Chinese  varies  with  the  kind  of  communicator,  the 


style  and  tone  of  the  communication,  the  forum,  and  the  communication's 


content.  Three  propositions  emerge  from  such  an  investigation.  First, 


there  is  a hierarchy  among  Soviet  communicators,  according  to  the  seriousness 


of  the  situation,  moving  from  the  most  serious  to  the  least  serious 


situation; 


named  Politb\iro  member; 

Victor  Louis  (the  Soviet  "journalist"); 

"I.  Aleksandrov"  (pseudonym  for  a variety  of  party 
and  government  officials) ; 
ambas&^.dor  or  negotiator; 

Tass 

Itwer-ltvel  official; 
scholar. 


V 
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Second,  certain  ccnnaunicatora  nppeax  only  during  a crlttls  or  military 
Incident  (for  instance,  Victor  Louis),  others  0Q)Ly  just  before,  or  to  mmrd 
off,  a crisis  (top  cfflcials,  "I.  Aleksandrov"),  aooe  Just  after  a crisis 
or  incident  (lass),  and  some  only  in  noncrisis  situations  (scholars,  low- 
Jevel  officials).  Third,  the  threat  content  varies  according  tc  the  degree 
of  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  parallels  that  of  the  level  of  the 
communicator This  is  not  the  case,  however,  for  the  style  and  tone  of 
the  report' ge,  where  the  communications  most  indicative  of  trouble  (Victor 
Louis  interviews  and  "I.  Aleksandrov"  editorials)  are  sometimes  the  least 
ideological  in  tone,  but  "scholarly"  articles  are  often  the  most 
propagandistlc.  The  Russians  deliberately  used  these  differences  to  warn 
the  Chinese  of  the  growing  danger  of  Peking's  pursuing  a given  course  of 
action,  to  support  the  Soviet  campaign  to  sol’-^e  the  border  question  by 
negotiation,  and  to  accompany — and  afterwards  justify — the  use  of  force 
against  the  Chinese.  Moreover,  although  direct  evidence  is  lacking, 
subsequent  Chinese  behavior  indicates  that  Peking  understood  the  import 
of  this  hierarchy  of  communications  and  acted  accordingly.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  Peking  always  behaved  as  Moscow  desired  it  to;  in  the  long  run,- 
the  Chinese  became  more  stridently  anti-Soviet  than  ever.  But  for  communi- 
cations about  the  border  incidents  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  it  appears 
that  the  Chinese  were  more  cautious  the  more  the  degree  of  threat  content — 
Implied  or  ex^  reesed—lncreteed. 

Finally,  public  Soviet  communications  during  border  incident  periods 
were  nonexistent.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  the  duration  of  inch  period 
vae  short,  naually  no  acre  than  a few  days,  kbst  often,  thara  was  no 
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announcement  of  any  sort  after  an  incident » a practice  usually  paralleled 
by  the  Chlrcse.  vhen  on>£  aide  did  choose  to  make  a public  Issue  of  an 
incident,  as  for  Instance  the  Karch-September  1969  clashes,  the  1974 
helicopter  Incident,  or  the  1978  ^‘escaped  criminal"  affair,  the  purpose 
was  to  forward  some  related  but  nocmllltary  policy  goal — negotiations,  a 
better  agreement,  or  propaganda  and  patriotism  on  the  Soviet  side;  and  the 
necessity  for  defense  and  economic  construction,  anti-Sovietism,  or 
justification  for  the  negotiating  position  on  the  Chinese  ijlde.  The 
comm inic . tlons  pattern  thus  tended  to  be  escalation  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  communicated  threat  on  the  Soviet  aide,  often  paralleled  by 
Increasingly  strident  propaganda  and  self-justification  on  the  Chinese  side; 
occurrence  of  a planned  military  option  against  the  Chinese,  when  uo  public 
communications  were  exchanged;  and  the  phase  after  the  Incident,  when  the 
propaganda  content  of  communJ-catlons  peaked  even  though  aimouncement  of  the 
actual  Incident  was  not  necessarily  made. 

Chinese  Behavior 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  overreacted  to  the  March  2,  1969, 
incident,  oveigarri coned  its  side  of  the  Slno-Soviet  border,  frightened  the 
Chinese  Into  thinking  a major  attack  wa^  coming,  and  contributed  to  its 
own  long-term  insecurity  by  controlling  the  problem  lit  the  interim.  But 
the  Russia.is  caniiot  be  blamed  entirely  for  their  Tar  Baby-llke  predicament. 
China’s  anti-Russi&n  paychological  attitudes.  Its  toc-antl-Soviet  policy 
of  two  d 'cades,  its  Dsmansky  sllltary  Initiative,  and  its  ppst-1968 

attempt  to  construct  a world  aotl-Sovlet  alliance  all  contributed  to 
frightening  tho  Ruaalsns  Into  overreaction.  But  it  Is  otill  unclear  why  the 
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Chinese  smbushed  the  Russians  on  March  2,  1969,  vhy  they  acted  in  cold 
blood.  ^4/  And  it  is  still  unknown  whether  there  were  acute  divisions 
in  the  Chinese  leadership  over  whether  to  carry  out  the  Da&ansky  Island 
operation  and  over  how,  in  general,  to  respond  to  the  Soviet  military 
initiatives  of  March  15,  1969,  and  afterward.  It  seems  clear  that,  while 
post-1949  Chinese  Communist  political  history  does  provide  several  examples 
of  policy  differences  over  how  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  after  1969  the 
Chii^ese  leadership  was  mere  nearly  unified  than  ever  before  on  this  question. 
Although  the  Chinese  themselves  charged  Lin  Plao  with  advocating 
rapprochement  with  the  Russians  during  the  1969-21  period,  35^/  no  strong 
factual  evidence  has  been  advanced  to  support  that  charge.  In  fact,  both 
Maoist  and  post-Maoist  Chinese  leaders  seam  to  have  been  convinced  of 
the  need  to  deal  wi.th  the  Soviet  Union  both  directly  through  China’s  military 
buildup  and  char;,«>d  military  dispositions  and  indirectly  through  China’s 
opening  to  the  United  States,  Japan,  Western  Europe,  and  other  states 
perceived  to  be  anti-Soviet. 

It  also  seems  likely  that  there  was  little  or  no  argum^int  among 
Chinese  leaders  over  general  policy  toward  RussIl.  on  both  military  and  other 
issues.  The  Chinese  often  seemed  as  emotional  about  the  Russians  at  the 
Russians  were  about  them,  an  attitude  not  produced  just  by  the  po8t-1960 
decade  of  Sino-Sorlet  relations  but  thoroughly  Ingrained  In  the  Chinese 
psyche  by  centuries  of  dealing  with  China's  northern  neighbors.  To  be  sure, 
in  BO  thoroughly  opposing  the  Rues  Laos  on  all  fronts,  the  Chinese  merely 
' carried  out  vAat  they  perceived  to  be  the  objective  interests  of  the  Ctiiaese 
state:  standing  as  a bulwark  against  tha  spread  into  Asia  of  «var-expanding 
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Soviet  itllltary,  political,  and  economic  power.  But  this  also  accentuated 
deep-sr&ted  emotional  and  racial  attitudes  toward  the  Russians.  It  seems 
lih.ely  that  by  early  1969  the  Cldnese  had  concluded  that  the  time  had  come 
to  draw  a line  against  further  Soviet  expansion  or  threat  of  expansion 
directly  or.  their  border  and  Indirectly  in  other  regions  of  Aola.,  They 
seem  to  liave  reasoned  that,  ir  they  could  throw  the  Russians  off  balance, 
perhaps  the  Russians  could  be  discouraged  from  proceeding  with  the  mllltaty 
buildup  they  liad  begun  in  1?S6.  Peking  seams  not  to  have  expected  or 
realized  that  carrying  our  the  Samansky  Island  operation  would  prompt  Moscow 
to  respond  in  ways  difficult  for  the  Chinese  to  handle.  So  whereas  Peking's 
purpose  was  at  first  prophylactic,  from  'liarch  15  the  Chinese  at  best  were 
able  to  hold  theix  ot^  dafan^lvcly  and  at  worst  found  themselves  pushed 
around  by  the  Russians  at  any  time  or  place  Moscow  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  all  along  tmderstood  Soviet  motivation 
in  using  force  against  them.  Their  conclusions  about  Soviet  Ideology  and 
political  purpose:^  were  precisely  those  described  above  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  it  is  cot  known  what  the  Chinese  were  able  to  do  to  prepare 
for  the  anticipated  Soviet  blows,  they  could  and  did  conclude  that  the  blows 
were  coiiiilng  end  that  they  th.emaelves  could  do  nothing  short  of  delaying  as 
long  as  possible  and,  in  the  end,  giving  way  to  the  Russians. 

After  March  15  Peking  dared  not  respond  to  the  Russluis  tit  for  tat, 
le&t  Hoacov  escalate  the  level  of  violence.  And  at  no  time  thereafter  ve):e 

the  Chinese  cure  that  the  Ruaslens  vovdd  not  escalate  even  further,  in 

% 

^aaponee  to  Chinese  retaliation,  to  le:\'el8  th?t  they  could  not  handle.  Still, 
the  Chinese  apparently  did  not  believe  the  Ruaalase  te?uld  move  to  such  a high 
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l«vcl  of  r^olence  that  the  lecurity  of  the  Chinese  state  or  the  existence 
of  the  leader ship  would  be  laperlled.  Bence,  they  concluded  that  they 
were  under  no  scute  pressure  to  t^ve  way  to  Moscov,  except  prcvleionally , 
over  the  border  issue.  In  this  they  seen  to  have  ganged  the  Russians 
correctly.  So  while  taking  an  occasional  beating  fros  the  Russians, 

Faking  calculated  that  its  very  existence  was  not  at  stake,  that  it  tfould 
not  have  to  compromise  at  the  negotiating  table,  and  that  there  was  still 
time  to  stove  against  the  Russians  in  several  ways. 

Of  course,  the  Chinese  public  hsd  to  be  assured  that  the  situation 
was  under  control  and  chat  the  leadership  knew  how  to  deal  with  it.  Thet 
la  one  reasen  Peking  put  so  much  propagsnds  effort  into  the  anti*-Sor'let 
aspects  of  the  Lin  Flao  campaign  after  1971  and  linked  most  departures 
from  domestic  and  foreign  policies  to  Che  neeu  to  stand  up  to  the  Russians. 

A threat  similar  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  toppled  many  a g.ovenunent, 
hut  in  the  Chinese  case  it  was  carefully  turned  to  account,  f;‘.rst  by 
Mao  and  later  by  his  successo.s.  Both  found  the  policy  of  daring  the 
Soviet  Union  a workable  strategy  in  a bad  situation. 

The  Chinese  also  used  the  Soviet  threat,  first,  to  reconstitute  their 
intenutlocal  political  position,  which  had  bsen  severely  degraded  during 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  tmd  second,  to  begin  the  long  process  of 
rcstructurlr.g  world  politics  around  Peking's  dlviKion  of  the  slobe  into 
first,  second,  ond  third  worlds.  By  rba  late  19706,  those  cwo  processes 
had  been  so  successful  that,  iri  contrast  tc  1969,  China  h>ad  managed 
politically  if  not  always  militarily  to  contain  Soviet  expantlon  in 
Morthsaat  and  Rest  Asia,  although  surely  not  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia; 
loosened  Moscow’s  grip  on  such  fersesr  ulli<BS  as  India;  msde  a friend  out  of  its 


principal  former  enemy,  Japan;  convinced  many  in  the  third  vorld  that 
their  interests  lay  with  Peking,  not  Moscow; fully  restored  relations  with 
the  United  States; and  even  caused  many  to  think  about  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a worldwide  coalition  against  the  Kremlin  led  by  Chins  and 
the  United  States.  2§/  So  whereas  the  Russians  were  successful  in  coercing 
the  Chinese  in  every  particular  instance  of  military  operations  along  the 
border,  the  cost  was  exceedingly  high  in  terms  of  deleterious  changes  in 
the  long-term  balance  of  power  in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world.  Finally, 
although  the  Chinese  policy  of  out-and-out  anti-Sovietism  was  based  on 
Interests  besides  those  arising  from  the  military  clashes,  the  Chinese 
probably  would  not  have  gone  so  far  or  so  fast  along  the  roads  just  indicated 
had  it  not  been  for  the  USSR's  use  of  force. 

The  Role  of  the  United  States 


No  third  parties  were  directly  Involved  in  any  of  the  border 
incidents  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  However,  in  a broad  sense, 

Chinese  and  Soviet  policy  and  actions  toward  each  other  after  early  1969 
were  taken  with  one  eye  on  the  United  States.  Indeed^  since  1950  China  has 
been  a major  factor  in  Sovlet-Amerlcan  relations  and  hence  in  the  configuration 
of  world  politics.  To  decisionmakers  in  Washington,  Moscow  and  Peking  the 
basis  of  post-World  War  II  iiiternational  relations  has  been  the  triangular 
interaction  of  the  United  States,  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  37/  This 
generality  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  American  reaction  to  the  Slno-Soviet 
border  incidents  and  related  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  international  system 
after  1969.  The  Damansky  Island  incidents  formed  the  dividing  line  between 
the  cold  war  and  the  era  of  multipolar  international  political  maneuver  in 
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which  we  now  live. 

American  reaction  to  the  Incidents  and  to  subsequent  i^ussian  use 
of  force  is  usefully  expressed  by  juxtaposing  short-  and  long-term  policy 
Interests.  In  the  short  run,  American  statesmen  feared  that  the  incidents 
would  lead  to  Sino-Soviet  war,  to  a change  in  the  East-Vest  balance  of 
power,  or  to  the  possible  reduction  of  China  by  Soviet  nuclear  attack  to  a 
minor  political  actor.  Perhaps  until  the  end  of  1971  it  was  not  clear  in 
Washington  whether  the  Soviet  Union  would  carry  its  campaign  against  China 
to  the  point  of  initiating  a Sino-Soviet  war.  Washington  was  quick  to 
realize  that  American  Interests  lay  in  preserving  a strong  and  united  China 
as  a bulwark  against  Soviet  expansion  in  Asia  and  globally,  even  though 
China  would  still  be  strongly  Communist  and  basically  anti-American  as  well. 
Desire  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  overcame  fundamental  Ideological 
differences  with  Peking. 

Moscow  was  therefore  publicly  and  privately  warned  that  the  United 
States  would  view  my  use  of  force  against  China  with  extreme  disfavor,  and 
after  1971  initiatives  were  taken  to  help  redress  the  military  balance  of 
power  between  Moscow  and  Peking  through  material — though  strictly  nonrailitars’ 
support  of  the  Chinese  regime.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  at  that  early  stage 
the  United  States  would  have  rendered  actual  military  support  to  Peking  if 
the  Soviet  Union  had  attacked  China.  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  precluded 
that  possibility,  just  as  did  domestic  opposition  to  too  close  a relationship 
with  Peking  under  any  circumstance.  Nonetheless,  such  posslbilites  were 
at  least  discussed  in  Washington,  and  the  groundwork  was  thereby  laid  for  the 
reconstitution  of  ties  with  Peking.  It  is  not  too  much  to  aay  that  the 
pamansky  Island  incidents  were  smijor  contributanta  to  the  Kissinger  trip  to 
Peking  in  mid-1971,  the  Nixon  visit  and  the  Shanghai  communique  in  1972,  and 
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detente  between  Peking  and  Washington  in  the  years  that  followed. 

In  the  long  t^rm,  the  two  initial  incidents,  coupled  vlth  Soviet 
coercion  of  the  Chinese  after  1969,  led  to  a reorientation  in  world 
politics.  Equally  important,  Soviet  willingness  to  use  force  also 
contributed  to  the  increasingly  negative  American  reappraisal  of  Sovlet- 
Amerlcan  detente  that  pushed  the  superpowers  apart  in  the  mld-19706. 
Washington  policymakers  were  at  first  willing  to  grant  that  the  large 
buildup  of  Soviet  conventional  and  nuclear  forces  was  motivated  by  Moscow's 
perception  of  the  Chinese  threat.  Later  when  the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet 
buildup  on  the  Western  as  well  as  the  Eastern  frontier  became  apparent, 
American  appraisal  became  much  less  charitable.  At  first  it  was  thought 
that  the  Eastern  border  buildup  against  the  Chinese  would  divert  Soviet 
attention  from  Europe  and  perhaps  lead  to  Soviet  willingness  to  compromise 
on  such  issues  as  strategic  arms  limitation  and  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions.  But  when  it  became  clear  that  the  Chinese  threat  was  fueling 
an  even  greater  acceleration  of  Soviet  force  augmentation  in  Europe  as  well 
as  globally,  American  sympathy  for  the  Soviet  plight  declined  precipitously. 
As  the  Soviet  buildup  continues,  the  feeling  grew  in  Washington  that  the 
United  States  and  China  had  a common  Interest  in  containing  the  spread  of 
Soviet  influence  everywhere. 

Soviet  military  actions  against  China,  inlcuding  both  the  initiation 
of  border  incidents  and  the  military  buildup  along  the  Slno-Soviet  border, 
changed  American  policy  toward  both  Communist  states.  It  is  true  that 
the  United  States  did  ■very  little  to  directly  support  China.  To  the  end 
of  1978,  no  American  military  equipment  had  gone  to  China,  and  policymakers 
in  Washington  had  not  seriously  considered  the  demonstrative  use  of  U.S. 
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ailltary  power  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese.  Still  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
American  ailltary  support  and  the  reality  of  growing  Sino-U.S.  political 
and  economic  ties  Increased  China's  confidence  and  its  resistance  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  38/  These  changes  in  American  policy  were  read  in  Moscow 
as  the  beginning  of  a Sino-Aaerican  entente  deslgvied  to  contain  the  Soviet 
Union,  despite  clear  American  statements  to  Moscow  that  such  was  not 


Washington's  intent.  39/  The  Russians  thus  confused  a policy  of  renewed 
containment — this  time  a joint  Chinese-American-European  policy— -with  an 
attempt  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  achieving  its  minimal  goal  of 
forcing  world  acceptance  of  its  superpower  status.  The  Damansky  incidents 
thus  caused  strain  in  Soviet  relations  with  Washington;  contributed,  more 
than  anything  else,  to  the  continuing  de{:eriora£ion  of  Soviet  relations 
with  Puking;  and  provided  the  catalyst  for  Peking-Washington  detente. 

Conclusions 

I have  already  argued  that  the  USSR  forced  China  to  conform  to 
its  wishes  on  the  border  question,  in  the  sense  that  China  perpetrated 
no  further  military  provocation  similar  to  the  first  Damansky  incident. 
Moreover,  China  was  constrained  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  though  it  had  no  intention,  before  restoring  relative  military 
equality,  of  coming  to  any  final  agreement  on  the  border  question  or  on 
any  other  issue.  I have  also  concluded  that  China  would  not  have  found 
itself  in  this  position  had  it  not  been  for  the  Soviet  willingness  to  use 
ftilitary  force  against  it.  But  the  longer-run  outcome  displeased  Moscow 
in  three  ways:  (1)  China  became  even  more  anti-Soviet  than  before; 

(2)  the  United  States  and  China  moved  first  to  detente  and  then  toward 
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rapprochement  in  the  face  of  the  mttually  perceived  Soviet  threat:  and 
(3)  as  a result  the  pattern  of  world  politics  changed  in  a way  that  did 
not  favor  the  Soviet  Union,  Moreover,  Anericen  attitudes  and  policies 
toward  It  were  significantly  affected  when  Washington  saw  hov  ready  the 
Soviet  Union  was  to  use  force  to  attain  its  goals.  This  was  demonstrated 
not  merely  by  the  Sino-Soviet  border  incidents,  but.  also  by  its  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968;  its  throat  to  intervene  in  the  Middle  East  in 
1973;  its  machinations  in  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  and  South  Aois  in  the 
middle  and  3.ate  1070s;  and  its  enoimous  strategic  and  conventional 
military  buildup  throughout  the  19608  and  1970s.  If  not  the  principal 
cause  of  Sino-Araerican  detente,  then,  American  perception  of  this  Soviet 
propensity  to  turn  to  the  m.ilitary,  of  wliich  the  Chinese  case  was  an 
illustratioii,  was  nevertheles.s  a major  contributor. 

Of  central  importance  to  the  outcome  of  the  border  clashes  was  the 
general  political-strategic  atmosphere  surrounding  Soviet  use  of  force 
against  the  Chinese  and  the  effect  of  that  atmosphere  on  the  political- 
military  situation  between  Moscow  and  Peking.  The  Soviet  Union  would  not 
have  moved  so  quickly  and  with  such  confidence  against  China  had  the 
Kremlin  believed  that  the  United  States  would  intervene  on  the  side  of 
the  Chinese.  But  it  knew  with  certainty  that  the  United  States  would 
not.  Not  only  were  Peking  and  Washingron  not  on  speaking  teras  in 
196S-71,  but  it  was  a long  time  after  the  Initial  break-through  in  mic-1971 
before  China  and  the  United  States  began  to  eolve  their  outstanding 
difference.s.  Of  equal  significance  \m»  American  preoccupatlor.  with  Vietnam; 
at  no  time  after  1969  was  direct  American  military  support  of  China  likely. 
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given  the  disturbed  state  of  domestic  Asaerltan  politics,  the  increasing 
desire  to  withdravr  from  Southeast  Asia  and  perhaps  from  the  Pacific  *s 
a vhole,  and  the  need  to  shift  American  attention  from  Asia  to  ths  Middle 
East  and  Europe.  The  Kusaians  knew  this  and  took  advantage  of  it. 

Then,  too.  In  the  post-1969  period,  the  Soviet-Aaencan  stratf-gJtc 
nuclear  balance  was  moving  toward  equality.  Even  if  the  United  States 
had  wished  to  aid  China  by  threatening  strategic  nuclear  reprisal  against 
the  Russians  for  pushing  the  Chinese  around,  this  would  have  beer,  disastrous 
since  the  Soviet  Union  now  had  the  power  to  destroy  American  society. 

There  would  be  no  repetition  in  the  lS70s  of  the  overt  nuclear  threat 
elements  of  coercive  diplomacy  as  practiced  during  the  Cuban  mlssle  crisis 
except  where  vital  American  Interests  might  be  directly  threatened, 

Mofcow  realized  that,  from  the  strategic  nuclear  point  of  view,  its  concerted 
buildup  after  1962  had  successfully  isolated  its  battlefield  with  China. 
Concomitantly,  the  Kremlin  counted  on  the  general  atmosphere  of  detente, 
however  ephemeral,  and  on  American  desire  to  preserve  et  least  minimal 
Soviet-American  ties.  It  would  have  been  unthinkable  for  the  United  States 
suddenly  to  declare  detente  at  an  end  merely  because  of  a few  military 
incidents  between  Coronunlst  couvt-tries  halfway  around  the  globe  from  the 
North  American  continent. 


Ac  the  Russians  had  succeeded  l.n  neutralizing,  through  detente, 
direct  American  Influence  on  Sino-Soviet  military  outcomes,  much  the  same 
was  true  of  Soviet  and  Cnineae  links  with  other  Asian  states.  Moscow  had 
taken  care  aince  the  aarly  1960s  to  repair  or  atrengtlien  Ita  relations  with 
aach  of  the  eight  states  surrounding  Qiina  except  South  Korea.  The  most 
obvious  oxsmplea,  aside  free#  North  Vietnam,  w<re  India  and  Japan.  On  the 
subcontinent,  Moscow  replaced  Vashigtor.  as  the  security  guarantor  of  South 
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Aslan  international  politics.  The  Tashkent  agreement  of  1965,  the 
clliance  with  India  in  early  1971,  and  the  Bangladesh  conflict  iacer 
that  year  all  demonstrated  that  Moscow  had  the  ability  to  influence 
events  decisively  in  that  region.  If  the  relationship  with  Japan  was 
less  felicitous  because  of  the  traditional  Japanese  attitude  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Moscow's  intransigence  over  the  northern  islands 
issue,  the  Kremlin  was  still  able  to  influence  Tokyo  significantly  by 
enticing  Che  Japanese  to  participate  in  Siberian  economic  development 
and  gain  access  to  its  natural  resources.  Japan  therefore  thought  it 
prudent  to  walk  a tightrope  between  China  and  Moscow  (though  continuing 
to  take  its  general  policy  orientation  from  the  United  States) . 40/ 

China,  of  course,  was  greatly  to  blame  for  its  own  isolation,  for 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution  it  had  deliberately  cut  off  all  contact 
with  every  country  except  Albania.  In  1969  Peking  faced  Soviet  threats 
and  guns  absolutely  alone.  The  contrast  a decade  later  was  stark.  China 
had  emerged  from  its  self-imposed  Isolation,  and  India  and  Japan  bad  moved 
away  from  Moscow's  attempted  embrace.  The  Vietnam  War  was  long  over  and 
the  United  States  had  regained  some  freedom  of  action  in  world  politics. 
Soviet-American  detente  had  suffered  a series  of  blows  and  the  United 
States  at  least  was  beginning  to  reduce  the  military  imbalance  strategically 
and  in  Europe  Sc  Moscow  could  no  longer  deal  with  China  entirely  as  she 
wished.  In  the  last  two  pubHcized  border  incidents  (the  intrusion  of  the 
Soviet  helicopter  in  197A  and  the  military  incursion  of  Soviet  forces  Iti 
Bid-1978)  Moscow  found  it  necessary  to  apologize  and  even  to  court' Peking's 
favor  to  gain  the  release  of  the  ixBprisuned  helicopter  crewmen. 

In  1971  Moscow  pointed  out  co  Peking  that  the  latter’t#  support  of  its 
erstwhile  South  Asian  ally,  Pakistan,  against  a Soviet-b»:clwd  India  was 


useless.  As  the  Krealin  put  it,  the  Soviet  Union  "could  not  be 
responsible"  .for  vhat  night  happen  along  the  Slnkiong-Soviet  Central 
Asian  border  were  the  Chinese  to  send  troops  against  India  in  response 
to  cries  for  help  fro.j  Rawalpindi.  By  contrast,  in  1978  China  could 
threaten  to  and  then  actually  go  to  war  against  Vietnam  un  its  southern 
flank  to  protect  the  remnants  of  its  Cambodian  ally,  evan  while  continuing 
to  face  the  Soviet  threat  from  the  north.  Whil^  the  contrast  between 
1971  and  1976  is  not  perfect  and  while  the  linkage  between  the  Southeast 
Asian  and  the  Sino-Soviet  situations  was  atill  fraught  with  danger,  China 
'STth  e"*late  1970s  could  afford  to  behave  more  aggressively,  whereas  In 
1971,  at  the  height  of  its  troubles  with  Moscow,  it  dared  not  speak  or 
move  boldly. 

Whatever  the  balance  between  short-term  benefits  and  long-term  costs 
‘CO  Moscow  of  its  military  actions  against  China,  it  is  clear  that  emplacing 
a very  strong  Soviet  force  in  Siberia  and  the  Soviet  Far  East  has  altered 
the  entire  balance  of  power  in  Asia.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  the  1970s, 
it  seemed  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  Russians  would  agree  to  draw  that 
force  down  to  levels  approximating  those  of  the  mid-1960s.  The  most 
important  outcome  of  the  change  was  the  mortgaging  of  Chinese  military  and 
foreign  policy  to  deterrence  of  Soviet  threats  and  defense  against  Russian 
invasion.  Much  of  China's  internal  economic  development  had  to  be  keyed  to 
producing  military  equipment,  and  this  had  a daily  effect  on  every  Chinese. 

Other  aspects  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Northeast  Asia  were  also 
affected  by  the  Soviet  force  buildup,  including  its  naval  buildup,  for  the 
■ere  presence  of  these  forces  close  to  Korea  and  Japan  altered  the  military 
eauation.  Jfpan  viewed  the  Soviet  Union  as  its  natural  enemy  and  explicitly 
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justified  its  reannanent  effort  in  anti-Soviet  terms.  On  the  Korean 
peninsula,  the  Soviet  naval  buildup  changed  the  overall  Ellitary  balance 
between  North  and  South,  41/  although  the  separate  efforts  of  China  and 
the  United  States  were  directed,  respectively,  to  lessening  the  degree 
of  Soviet  Influence  in  Pyongyang  and  to  stabilizing  the  local  military 
balance. 

In  the  Taiwan  Strait  there  was  and  probably  would  be  no  military 
threat  from  the  Chinese  mainland  against  the  Republic  of  China  so  long 
as  the  Sino-Sovlet  border  situation  remained  tense.  In  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  become  a major,  if  indirect,  military  power  because 
of  its  close  security  ties  with  Hanoi  and  its  ability  to  supply  military 
equipment  and  advisers  to  the  Vietnamese  Communists.  Finally,  in  South 
Asia,  even  though  India  had  moved  into  a position  of  more  even  balance 
between  the  United  States,  China,  and  Russia,  Soviet  milit/ir>  influence 
remained  important,  and  Soviet  involvement  in  helping  to  sustain  in  power 
a group  of  pro-Soviet  sympathizers  in  Afghanistan  upset  the  delicate  balance 
on  the  subcontinent  as  a whole.  42/ 

In  sum,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  was  unable  to  convert  its  commanding 
military  presence  in  Northeast  Asia  into  a decisive  political  and  economic 
influence  in  the  rest  of  Asia,  the  Soviet  military  instrument  ohaped  the 
Asian  balance  of  povrer,  political  and  military,  if  not  economic. 

As  in  other  areas  of  the  world,  Koecew  found  that  military  pow**r  was 

its  most  efficient  device,  and  sometimes  its  only  one,  for  serving  it  foreign 

policy  goals  and  applLying  its  overall  power  from  a distance. 

American  security  interests  cbuiged  accordingly.  The  defense  of  Jfap.^n 
against  Soviet  air  sitd  naval  threats  seeded  much  greater  attention.  The 
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United  States  had  to  consider  more  carefully  its  access  to  South  Korea 
in  case  the  North  rekindled  the  Korean  War.  In  East  and  Southeast  Asia, 

Soviet  naval  forces  were  much  in  evidence  and  it  appeared  only  to  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  Russians  had  a naval  base  on  the  Vietnamese 
coast.  American  security  interests  in  the  Philippines,  access  to  Indonesian 
oil  and  Southeast  Asian  natural  resources,  rights  of  passage  through  the 
Strait  of  Molucca,  and  American  naval  operations  in  the  Indian  Ocean  would 
all  be  threatened  directly  by  such  a base. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  economic  ix.terests  were  probably  not 
affected  by  the  Soviet  force  in  Northeast  Asia.  On  the  contrary,  r.he  free 
market  economies  of  Japan,  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
and  Malaysia,  and  to  a lesser  extent  Indonesia  and  Thailand,  flourished 
despite  the  Soviet  military  presence.  Indeed,  so  long  as  China  acted  as 
a bulwark  to  Soviet  influence  in  Asia,  all  of  these  non-centrally  planned 
economies  continued  to  show  continued  rapid  rates  of  growth  and  enrichment 
of  their  peoples.  They  have  not  had  to  devote  an  unreasonably  high  portion 
of  their  social  and  economic  product,  to  countering  Soviet  military  threats. 

Attitudes  toward  the  United  States  in  Asia  end  elsewhere  were  generally 
unrelated  to  the  Sino-Sovlet  border  conflicts.  If  anything.,  world  public 
opinion  as  well  as  American  public  opinion  has  favored  the  American  opening 
of  relations  with  China  for  Its  own  aake,  even  though  some  perceived, 
correctly,  that  the  entire  process  from  the  Shanghai  communique  in  1972  to 
normalization  in  1979  was,  among  other  things,  Washington's  diplomatic  response 
to  the  emerging  Russian  threat  *g*in««t  China.  Wnile  differences  remained  in 
the  United  States  as  expressed  in  competing  policies  and  declaretlons  of  the 
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executive  and  congressional  branches  about  the  status  and  defense  of  Taiwan 
after  nonralization,  the  American  body  politic  seemed  united  behind  the 
policy  of  improving  relatione  with  Peking. 

This  seemingly  felicitous  situation  could  change  suddenly  should  the 
Soviet  Union  conclude  that  it  was  in  its  Interest  to  bring  the  conflict  with 
China  to  a head.  While  that  probability  appeared  low,  some  consideration 
would  have  to  be  given  to  Soviet  fears  that  China,  the  United  States, 

Japan,  Western  Europe,  and  their  respective  allies  were  ganging  up  on  Moscow 
to  form  a worrdwlde  anti-Soviet  coalition.  Kothing  could  be  worse  from  the 
Soviet  Union's  point  of  view.  If  the  Russians  concluded  that  such  a trend 
was  .inexorable,  they  might  move  to  forestall  it  directly  by  attacking  China 
or  indirectly  by  a military  mc-e  elsewhere  43/  — an  extreme  measure  designed 
to  break  apart  such  a nearly  unbeatable  combination  before  it  solidified. 

But  Moscow  would  be  more  likely  to  conclude  that  Peking  needed  to  be  taught 
that  the  United  States  is  an  unreliable  ally,  unwilling  to  come  to  its 
assistance  (or,  for  that  matter,  to  that  of  more  closely  allied  partners) 
when  needed.  A series  of  much  more  serious  and  bloody  border  incidents  or 
the  mauling  of  one  or  two  Chinese  divisions  in  Sinklang  might  thus  be 
attractive,  if  also  exceedingly  dangerous  and  provocative.  The  United  States 
might  then  be  asked  by  Peking  to  greatly  increase  its  mat.2rial  support  of 
China,  including  transfer  of  much  military  equipment  avid  military  technology. 
The  United  States  could,  it  is  true,  help  the  Chinese  resist  the  Russians 
through  Jirect  American  military  action  against  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the 
probability  of  that  is  near  zero,  in  view  of  the  risk  of  World  War  XII  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Americar  homeland. 

Suppose  the  Russian?  had  not  used  military  force  et  Demansky  in  1969 
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apd  elsewhere  along  the  border  thereafter.  Mould  the  USSR  have  been 
farther  ahead  o*  farther  behind,  and  what  of  American  security  interests? 

It  is,  of  course,  Impossl^'le  to  rewrite  history,  but  two  things  can  be 
said.  First,  the  Russians  carefully  controlled  their  use  of  force  against 
Chinese  on  all  occasions.  They  had,  and  for  the  most  part  still  have,  the 
Qiinese  at  their  mercy.  44/  But  their  actions  were  much  less  forcible 
than  their  capabilitleb  allowed;  instead  they  were  tailored  to  broader 
Soviet  diplomatic  goals  in  China.  It  was  impossible  for  Moscow  to  eschew 
usin^  military  force:  that  would  have  shown  weakness  and  forbearance  Impus.'.lble 
for  any  ruling  group  in  Moscow,  Communist  or  not.  The  Russians  believe 
that  state  borders  must  be  defended  at  all  costs  and  that  most  of  their 
actions  against  the  Chinese  were  for  no  other  reason.  If  they  had  reacted 
to  the  Chinese  with  minimal  force,  however,  it  would  probably  have  been 
better  for  them  in  thj  long  run,  since  the  Chinese  would  not  have  been  so 
thoroughly  frightened  and  would  not  have  aimed  every  policy  act  at  stopping 
the  perceived  Soviet  threat.  45/  Minimal  Soviet  use  of  force  would  have  been 
worse  for  the  United  States,  since  the  opening  with  China  probably  would 
have  been  slower  end  would  not  have  ccroo  so  far.  Moreover,  the  imbalance 
of  military  power  in  Europe  would  probably  have  tilted  in  Moscow’s 
favor  even  more  aiid  the  threat  of  Soviet  invasion  would  have  been  made  even 
more  believable  had  Moscow  opted  for  minimal  augmentation  of  its  forces  in 
Northeast  Asia.  46/ 

Could  the  Russians  have  attained  their  policy  objectives— settliimenc 
of  the  border  isuue  In  particular  and  improvement  of  £lno-£oviet  relations 
in  general — had  they  not  used  force?  The  ans^^cr  can  never  beVtiown,  of  course, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  they  perceive  force  as  njicessaiy  to  short-term 
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goal  attainment.  Moscow  felt  It  had  no  other  choice,  given  the  seriousness 
with  which  it  regarded  the  short-  and  long-term  Chinese  threat,  a conclusion 
strong ly  supported  by  the  emotional  Russian  attitude  toward  the  Chinese. 
Moreover,  it  is  important  to  realise  that  the  Chinese  were  (and  are) 
Jjnpar*/ious  to  other  forms  of  Soviet  influence — economic  aid  or  punishment, 
offers  of  compromise  or  other  issues,  personal  appeals,  cultural  ties,  and 
so  forth.  If  these  had  ever  been  effective  policy  instruments,  they  had 
long  since  become  useless-  Force  was  all  that  was  left  to  the  Russians 
and  force  was  what  they  understood  and  knew  how  to  use  best.  So  they  went 
ahead  and  used  it. 

Hie  tragedy  for  Moscow  was — and  continues  to  be — that  its  use  of 
force  did  not  attain  its  lottger-term  goals.  Not  only  did  the  Chinese  not 
give  an  inch  on  the  border  issue,  but  they  redirected  their  entire  military 
effort  and  foreisn  policy  to  resisting  the  Soviet  Union.  The  upshot  of  a 
decade's  effort  was  a terrible  defeat  for  Moscow:  by  1979,  the  USSR  faced 
a rapidly  strengthening  and  modeinizlng  CAina  In  league  with  the  United 
States,  both  of  whose  leaders  seeared  united  on  the  necessity  to  oppose 
Moscow  in  most  territorial  and  policy  areas  where  its  Influence  was  felt 
or  threatened,  Perhaps  the  Cnineae  will  one  day  decide  that  it  i3  better 
to  settle  their  difxeTeaces  with  the  Russians,  but  la  1979  there  was  no 
sign  of  that.  The  Soviet  Union  has  itself  to  blame  for  this  state  of 
affairs.  Its  fault  was  overreaction  to  the  Clilneae,  an  error  typical  of 
its  Khola  foreign  policy  style,  to  be  sore,  but  one  that  could  only  have 
led  to  an  impasce  between  the  two  Communist  giants. 
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28.  The  Soviet  strategic  position  relative  to  that  of  the  United 
States  would  obviously  decline  since  the  Soviet  Unicm  would  have  expended 
a certain  portion  of  its  deployed  miaaile  otrength,  adjereas  that  of  the 


United  States  would  be  intact.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  system  was  probably 
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deficient  in  accursry,  actual  and  advertised  aegatonnage  of  warheads 
would  differ,  aisfiras  would  occur,  and  so  on.  This  would  aurely  result 
in  increased  Soviet  reluctance  to  invite  a strategic  confrontation  with 
the  United  States  until  such  deficiencies  were  rcaedied.  A Soviet 
nuclear  attack  on  China  of  the  scale  noted  would  also  probably  precipitate 
an  anti-Soviet  alliance  of  all  the  other  major  states,  which  would  fear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  mif»hL  use  such  weapons  against  each  of  them 
separately  and  realize  that  the  Russians  were  not  willing  to  use  the 
ultimate  means  of  destruction  in  support  of  their  overall  policy  goals. 

It  would  be  a classic  case  of  the  unification  of  several  strong, 
relatively  uaaggresslve  states  against  a stronger,  more  aggressive 
nation  and  ‘.herefore  an  attempt  to  reestablish  a stable  global  balance 
of  power. 


29.  While  the  factual  basis  is  slim,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that 
all  deposed  Chinese  politicians  since  1959  have  been  accused  by  the 
victorious  side  of  advocating  compromise  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
is  true  of  Peag  Teh-huai  (the  former  minister  of  defense),  Lo  Jui-ch’ing 
(a  former  army  chief  of  staff),  Yang  Cheng-wu  (another  iorcer  army  chief 
of  staff),  Lin  Plao  (Mao’s  erstwhile  auccessor) , and  the  co-called  Gang 
of  Four  (Mao's  closest  supporters  in  the  early  1970s).  Wiere  there  is 
allegedly  amolte,  there  may  be  fire.  Furthermore,  at  certain  times  from 
,\969  to  1976,  during  the  politics  of  Maoist  succession,  it  «i5mftt.i!i!e6  tee'ised 
that  military  factions  might  well  set  up  loc^l  strong  points  opposed 
to  the  central  government,  which  could  have  led  to  open  fijhtlng  among 
politicr.l-military  factions.  Finally,  since  1971,  the  Soviet  Union 


h«s  had  the  military  potential  to  occupy  at  least  parts  of  Sinklang, 
Inner  Mongolia,  or  Heilungkiang. 


30.  These  Include  the  division  between  the  modem  military-oriented 
sector  of  the  economy  and  the  Incrcasine.ly  less  modern  agricultural  and 
consumer  sectors;  the  burden  on  the  rest  of  the  economy  of  the  military 
sector's  demands:  technological  backwardness  in  the  noniatlltary  sectors 
of  the  economy  and  unwillingness  to  adopt  the  necessa^'v  measures  to 
solve  the  chronic  agricultural  problem:  unrecentlveness  of  the  younger 
(post-Wcrld  War  IT)  generations  to  the  ideological  beliefs  of  the  older 
revolutionaries;  growing  separation  between  party  and  peonlc  and 
unrepresentativeness  of  the  party;  local  nationalism  and  religion  in 
the  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  not  part  of  Great  Russia  as  beliefs 
competed  with  Marxism-Leninism  «nd  the  policy  rigidities  usually  associated 
with  pre-succession  periods. 


31.  The  same  reasoning  seemed  to  motivate  the  Russians  to  remain 
i-.i  contact  through  negotiations  with  the  United  states,  principally  in 
SAIT  II  hut  also  in  the  MBFR  talks,  the  Helsinki  human  rights  talks,  and 
in  lesa  critical  but  symbolic  areas  such  as  cultural  exchange.  In  a 
three-sided  game,  all  participants  must  constantly  fear  s deal  at  their 
expense  made  by  the  other  two,  and  the  Soviet  Uition  was  not  immune  co  this 
fear.  Moscow  also  wished  to  stay  in  close  contact  with  Washington  because 
the  ongoing  series  of  negotiations,  especially  SALT  II,  prevented  the 
United  States  from,  adopting  strong  military  measures  to  counter  the 
Soviet  buildup. 
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32.  These  include  Wolfgang  Leonhardt,  "The  Domestic  Politics  of 
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33.  Based  on  a reading  of  about  a thousand  articles  in  the 
Soviet  press,  periodicals,  and  radio  broadcast  translations  between  1969 
and  1975,  which  formed  the  Soviet  data  base  for  Robinson,  "The  Sino- 
Soviet  Border  Dispute"  and  The  Slno-Soviet  Border  Situation. 


34.  For  speculation  on  why  the  Chinese  initiated  the  military 
activity  at  Damansky,  see  Robinson,  "The  Sino-Soviet  Border  Dispute," 
pp.  .1190  ff. 


35.  These  charges  are  detailed  in  internal  Cinese  documents  published 
in  Michael  Y.  Kau,  The  Llr  Piao  Affair;  Power,  Politics  and  Military  Coup 
(Sharpe,  1975). 


36.  See  Edvard  Luttwak,  "Against  the  China  Card."  Commentary,  vol.  66 
(October  1978),  pp.  .37-44;  letters  from  readers  and  Luttwak’s  response, 
Coanentary . vol.  67  (January  1.979),  pp.  4-8;  Seyom  Brown,  "An  End  to  Grand 
Strategy."  Foreign  Policy,  no.  32  (Fall  1978),  pp.  37-39;  Chalmers  Johnson, 
"The  New  Thrust  in  China's  Foreign  Policy,"  Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  57 
(iall  1973),  pp.  125-37. 


37.  See  the  author's  "Detente  and  the  Slno-Sovlet-U.S.  Trlavigle," 
in  Della  W.  aheldon,  »d.,  Diaenaions  vf  Detente  (Praeger,  1978),  pp.  50-83. 
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38.  The  linkage  between  better  Slno-American  ties  and  boldness 
of  Chinese  actions  against  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  allies  is  graphically 
demonstrated  by  the  quick  Chinese  decision  to  normalize  relations  with 
Washington  in  mid-December  1978  in  response  to  the  Soviet -Vietnamese 
treaty  of  alliance  in  Movertber,  and  by  the  Chinese  invasion  of  northern 
Vietnam  in  February  1979  following  the  Soviet -assisted  Vietnamese  invasion 
of  Cambodia  in  January  and  immediately  after  Teng  Hsiao-p*lng's  visit 
to  Washington. 

39.  The  authoritative  Soviet  statement  is  contained  in  the  note 
from  Soviet  Premier  Brezhnev  to  President  Carter  of  December  22,  1978 
(CDSP,  vol.  30,  uo.  51  (January  17,  1979),  pp.  2-3);  the  American  verbal 
assurance  is  best  conveyed  by  the  President’s  normaliz-ation  speech  of 
December  15  and  the  accompanying  background  briefing  (New  York  Times, 
December  16,  1978). 


40.  See  Robert  Scalapino,  ed..  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Modern  Japan 
(University  of  California  Press,  1977);  and  Donald  C.  Hel7.Bann,  ed  , 
China  and  Japan:  A New  Balance  of  Power  (Heath,  1976). 


41.  On  the  one  hand,  significant  augmentation  of  the  Soviet  Far 
Eastern  fleet  based  in  Vladivostok,  together  with  a much-strengthened, 
shore-based  naval  air  arm,  materially  increased  the  Russian  threat  to 
the  Amerieaii  ability  to  supply  the  Korean  and  American  military  in  the 
South.  On  the  other  hand,  American  nava*  strength  deployed  west  of  Pearl 
Harbor  declined  significantly  aftei'  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
accentuating  the  Soviet  buildup.  Were  the  Soviet  Union  to  interpose 
its  fleet  between  Japan  and  Korea  or  give  significant  intelligence 
assistance  to  the  North  Korean  navy  and  air  force,  some  American 
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authorities  doubt  whether,  in  the  critical  first  days  and  weeks  of  a 
renewed  Korean  conflict,  American  ships  could  reach  South  Korea  in  the 
requisite  numbers. 


A?.  The  South  Asian  political  balance  traditionally  rested  on  a 
standoff  between  India  and  its  supporters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pakistan 
and  its  friends,  or.  the  other.  Until  the  mia-1960s,  the  United  States 
played  the  role  of  b.?lancer  and  hence  security  guarantov . Since  then, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  played  that  role,  principally  as  a means  of  excludivig 
American  influence  from  the  subcontinent,  and  secondarily  to  counteract 
Chinese  pressure  on  India.  After  1977.,  however,  Pakistan  was  weakened  by 
the  Soviet~lndian-backed  Bangladesh  ctruggle  for  independence,  a conflict 
in  which  neither  China  nor  the  United  States  was  able  to  support  Pakistan. 
At,.  ..tion  centered  on  the  remnants  of  P-akistan  in  ths  west,  sines  Bangladesh 
had  become  an  Indian  client,  and  the  questicn  was  whether  Pakistan  could 
find  external  support  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  co':iibined  I.Jian- 
Soviet  political  pressure.  In  this  situation  the  overthrow  of  the  Dav.’a 
govei.nmjnt  in  Kabul  by  leftist  forces  became  critirally  important,  for 
Soviet  influence  v;as  then  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  an  increasingly 
weak  Pakistan. 

43.  Some  examples,  aside  from  direct  attack  on  China,  might  be 
enmeshing  China  in  dislocating  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  that  it  could 
not  win;  demands  that  Western  Europe  demi.lltarize  to  a significant’ extent 
or  face  military  consequences;  or  greatly  stepped-up  Soviet  support  for 
radical  groups  and  states  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  While 
at  this  writing  each  of  th^se  possibilities  seem  extreme,  they  might  not 
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be  under  the  postulated  circumstance  of  American-European-Japansse- 
Chlnese  entente. 

•4A.  The  Soviet  atrategic  mllltaz}'  advantage  of  China  may  be 
declining.  First,  China  Is  likely  to  continue  to  gain  in  disposable 
military  power,  Including  nuclear  weaponry.  Second,  to  the  extent  that 
the  Kusslans  continue  to  dominate  the  Chinese  militarily,  Peking  will  lean 
more  and  more  to  the  American  side  of  the  new  Sovlet-Ameri can  cold  war. 
Third,  even  thovigh  the  Soviet  Union  nay  be  moving  even  farther  ahead  of 
China  in  all  aspects  of  modem  weaponry,  Peking  can  argue  that  the  growth 
of  its  own  nuclear  forces  makes  increasing  p^rrccutages  of  Soviet  territory, 
populati'T',  «ud  industry  vulnerable  to  Chinese  missiles. 

45.  What  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  decided  to  use  much  greater  force 
against  China?  In  that  case,  Soviet  security  interests  would  have  been 
threatened  to  an  extreme  degree.  Hot  only  would  the  Chinese  have  declared 
a holy  Maoist  "people’s  war"  against  the  Russian  invader,  but  the  United 
States  would  in  all  probability  have  done  all  it  could  to  aid  the  Chinese. 
That  option  for  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  '.•as  never  seriously  considered 
and  remains  unlikely. 

46.  My  argument  here  is  contentious,  I realise.  It  depends 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Russians  would  have  continued  to  augment 
their  nuclear  and  conventional  forces  at  approximately  the  same  rate 
as  they  have  in  the  last  decade  even  if  they  had  not  had  to  face  a 
"Chinese  threat."  It  Is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  not  have  built 
up  its  forces  against  Europe  and  the  United  States  to  fully  replace  thoce 
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THI  ROREATJ  AND  VIETHAM  WARS 

I , IW1II11I.11  L.  « , nil  I ■ III  ■■■■  I^.iia  ,1  .1  I II  » 

by  Villian  ZlaiserBan 

At  the  ouwaet  of  the  I970e  r,  foviet  acholar  aeked  to  deliver  a 
paper  oc  Let-in's  significance  for  Latin  Anerica.  Be  dutifully  began  his 
paper  by  noting  that  frost  Lenin *q  Coaplete  Works  be  had  ascertained  that 
Lenin  not  only  had  never  been  to  Latin  .Anerica  but  had  had  virtually 
nothing  to  say  about  it.  Nevertheless,  he  contended  Lenin's  Ideas  and  his 
contribution  to  the  course  of  revolution  were  of  great  relevance  to  an 
understanding  of  Latin  Asterica.  Be  then  proceeded  co  conment  at  great 
length  on  this-. 

Vti'  asslgnnent  bears  a superficial  reaeablance  to  the  task  confronted 
by  thu  Soviet  scholar.  This  chapter  deals  with  Che  boviet  use  of  aiaed 
forces  for  political  purposes  in  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  Zn  a narrow 
aense,  Soviet  armed  forces  played  virtually  no  role  in  either  war.  I was 
therefore  tempted  to  dismiss  the  topic  as  uninteresting  and  to  pass  on  to 
other,  more  potentially  fruitful  areas  of  inquiry*  For  a number  of  reasons, 
however,  the  temptation  was  raaisted. 

First,  Soviet  personnel  did  play  a role,  though  a andest  one,  in  both 
warij.  Second,  the  political  purposts  of  the  Soviet  Bnion  were  aerved  by 
its  having  provided  its  allies  trlth  considerable  aaounta  of  weapons  and 
cone  military  personnel.  Third,  tha  poaalbllity  that  the  involvement  of 
Soviet  armed  Corcet  votild  be  far  greater  than  It  tccually  was  had  to  be 
taken  Into  conaidaiatlon  by  the  stataa  mort  cantralXy  involved  in  the  fighting. 

^ Finally,  it  is  important  to  detarmina  why  the  Soviet  role  was  as  limited  as 
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it  was  and  what  this  laplles  about  Soviet  goaljs^  priorities,  political  skill, 
and  propensity  for  risk  taking. 

7 The  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  were  central  events  in  the  poat-World  War 

a 

II  period.  In  each  war  the  Ihiited  States  connitted  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

troops  to  deal  with  military  threats  thought  to  emanate  wholly  or  in  part 

from  the  Soviet  Union.  (John  Kennedy's  1961  meeting  with  Mikita  Khrushchev 

in  Vienna  appears  to  have  beer,  on  imtoedlate  precursor  to  Kennedy's  decision 

to  send  18,000  advisers  end  support  troops  to  Vietnao,  "to  make,"  as  Kennedy 

told  James  Reston,  "our  power  credible*’  to  the  USPR.)~^  Although  divect 

Soviet  participation  was  mlnir^l,  it  Is  necessary  to  recocsider  both  the  role 

Soviet  armed  forces  actually  did  play  in  these  tso  and  the  implications 

of  Soviet  hchavior  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

In  this  chapter  I describe  the  events  leading  up  to  end  during  the  two 

wars  and  discuss  their  outcomes,  The  examination  of  th^.  Soviet  role  it  the 

Korean  war  focuses  on  two  issues.  (1)  Did  the  Soviet  Union  start  the 

Korean  War  and,  if  ao,  what  were  its  actives?  Were  the  North  Korean  troops 

merely  an  extension  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  serving  the  political  purposes 

of  the  Soviet  Union?  (2)  The  North  Koreans  failed  in  thrir  attempt  to 

unify  Korea  and  were  driven  back  by  South  Korean  and  United  Nations  (almost 

entirely  American)  troops  to  the  Talu  and  Tumen  rivers,  the  rivers  ihat 

divide  the  Democratic  People 'c  Republic  of  Korea  (North  Korea)  from  the 

People's  Rapublic  of  China  cad  the  Soviet  Union.  From  Allen  Wbitlng’a  work 

2/ 

one  can  be  reasonably  certain  why  Chins  croasad  the  Yalu.—  let  why  did  the 
Soviet  Union  fail  to  cross  the  I\»en?  What  would  have  pronptad  it  to  use 
force  directly  and  on  a large  scale? 
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Next,  I Assess  the  Soviet  role  In  the  Vietneu  war.  Again,  the  focus  is 
00  M few  incidents.  Cl)  It  the  auner  of  1964,  ostensibly  in  reaction  to 
attacks  on  A&erican  ships  by  North  Vietnaaase  patrol  boats  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  the  United  States  boabed  North  Vietnaa.  Why  did  the  Soviet  Union 
respond  in  such  a limited  way  to  an  attack  on  a socialist  country  and  whut 
does  this  imply?  (2)  A second  incident,  prompting  a more  overt  Soviet 
response,  occurred  several  months  later.  In  February  1965  the  United 
States  launched  a major  air  attack  on  North  Vietnam.  The  attack  took  place 
iauedlately  after  a Vietcong  attack  on  Plelku  in  South  Vietnam,  rather  tnan 
in  response,  for  instance,  to  an  attack  on  American  military  shipping  in 
the  South  China  Sea.  Nhy  did  Moscow  react  as  it  did  and  what  did  that  Indicate 
about  Soviet  foreign  policy?  {Vj  After  Plelku,  the  American  escalation 
continued  for  three  years,  tiatil  1968,  when  on  March  31  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  first  restricted  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  then  in  the  fall 
completely  halted  it.  What  role  did  the  USSR  play  in  advancing  oj  impeding 
the  various  ill-fated  efforts  to  stop  the  fighting?  In  the  process  of 
escalation  and  subsequent  de-escalation  did  the  Soviet  Union  compete  with 
the  United  States  in  risk-taking?  Bov  and  to  what  extent  did  the  Soviet 
Union  use  its  >nllitary  sight  to  offset  the  Americen  escalation?  (4)  The 
role  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  North  Vletnsmeac  offensive  in  the  spring  of 
1972  and  its  response  to  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  the  mining  of  Baiphong 
harbor  by  the  United  States,  which  followed  the  offensive,  arc  aasesced,  as 
ate  the  implications  and  underlying  politica  of  the  May  1972  rislt  to  the 
USSR  by  President  MchArd  M.  Mixon,  a trip  that  produced  menifeat  anxiety 
in  Hanoi. 


.A 


A Syaoptiis  of  the  Conflicts 


' The  Korean  War  began  on  June  25,  1950,  when  Che  KorCh  Koreans 

erosaed  the  38th  parallel,  which  until  then  had  been  the  demarcation  line 

between  the  Democratic  People's  Kapubllc  of  Korea  (North  Korea)  and  the 

Kepubllc  of  Korea  (South  Korea) . The  Communist  takeover  In  North  Korea  was 

similar  to  that  In  Eastern  Europe.  The  Soviet  Dnlon  was  bent  on  creating 

a state.  In  the  Yalta  formula,  democratic  and  friendly  to  the  Soviet  Dnlon. 

As  General  Tcrentyl  F.  Shtykov,  the  Soviet  representative  to  the  Joint 

American  Soviet  Commission  on  Korea,  put  It  In  1946,  "The  Soviet  Ihilon  has 

a keen  Interest  In  Korea  being  a true  democracy  and  an  Independent  country 

friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  sc  that  In  the  future  It  will  not  become  a 

3/ 

base  for  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union. The  USSR  used  many  of  the  same 
techniques  In  consolidating  Its  preeminent  position  in  North  Korea  as  it  had 
In  Eastern  Europe.  Joint  stock  companies  for  oil  and  shipping  were  created 
and  Soviet  advisers  were  attached  to  "the  Cabinet,  the  National  Planning 
Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Defense. Many  of  the  leaders  In  post-Vorld  ' 
War  II  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  had  been  Soviet  tltlsens  (Marshal  Konstantin 
lokossovsky  was  a member  of  the  Polish  Central  C'dnalttee  as  late  as  1956) ; 
so,  too,  In  North  Korea  "Sovlet-Koreans" — Soviet  citizens  of  Korean 
extraction  who  had  lived  in  the  USSR  before  1945 — occupied  Important  positions 
In  the  North  Korean  government  and  in  the  Korean  Labor  party  when  the 
Independent  Democratic  People's  Kapubllc  of  Korea  was  established  In  1948. 
CAgaln,  as  in  many  Eastern  European  states,  mcveral  groupings  made  up  the 
Korean  Labor  party:  the  Sovlet-Koreans;  Koreiins  who  had  been  in  Tenan  with 
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the  Chinese  CooEninlst  petty;  the  ‘tjepsen*’  group,  vhich  had  conducted 
guerllle  activities  against  the  Japanese;  and  a "doiaestic"  faction  that 
had  remained  in  Korea  during  World  War  II  and  consequently  had  close 
ties  with  CoBBiunists  in  Sooth  Korea.) 

The  timing  of  the  North  Korean  attack  on  South  Korea  seemed  to  be 
related  to  the  drawing  of  lines  between  the  two  blocs  that  followed  the 
Communist  takeovers  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  burgeoning  of  the  cold  war. 
Specifically,  major  American  spokesmen  had  demarcated  an  American  defense 
perimeter  that  excluded  Korea.  In  1949  General  Douglas  MacArthur  had 
implicitly  placed  South  Korea  outside  the  perimeter  by  defining  the  D.S. 
line  of  defense  as  extending  through  the  chain  of  islands  near  the  coast  of 
Asia  from  the  Philippines  through  the  Kyukyu  archipelago,  Japan,  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  In  1950  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  spoke  of  the 
’’’defense  perimeter’  of  the  United  States  in  the  Par-'’  ” as  ’’including 
the  Aleutians,  Japan,  the  Ryukyus,  and  the  Philippines.  ...  So  far  as 
the  military  security  of  the  other  areas  of  the  Pacific  is  concerned,  it 
snirt  be  clear  that  no  person  can  guarantee  those  areas  against  military 
attack."—^ 

Because  of  the  nature  of  Sovlet>Morth  Korean  relations  and  the  global 
emergence  of  tight  bipolarity,  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  Var  was  viewed 
as  a Soviet  ploy  in  the  cold  war.  Vestem  specialists  were  naturally 
skeptical  of  vague  Communist  assertions  that  the  war  was  "unleashed  by  the 
Imperialists"  and  of  the  specific  North  Korean  version  of  the  beginning  of 
the  war:  "Early  on  the  morning  of  June  25  so~called  national  defimse  troops 
of  the  puppet  govaroaent  of  South  Koras  initiated  a sudden  offensive  onto 


the  territory  of  North  Korea  ail  aloog  the  line  of  the  38th  parallel 

. • . Invaded  the  territory  of  North  Korea  to  a depth  of  one  or  two 
kl-loaeters  north  of  the  38th  parallel  in  the  region  treat  of  Balju  and  the 
Kunchon  and  Chorvon  regions. (One  observation  fron  a Coaaiunlat  source 
they  found  notable,  however:  *'the  advantages  which  an  aggressor  wins  during 
a sudden  attack  are  well  known  to  everyone."!^)  Adas  Ulsa  btated  the 
consensus  of  Western  conmentary  %ihen  he  declared:  "Everything.  . . would 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Korean  affair  was  undertaken  at  Soviet 
Initiative.  That  the  North  Koreans  would  luve  attacked  on  their  own  is 
inconceivable . ^ 

At  any  rate,  what  happened  next  is  beyond  dispute.  In  the  weeks  after 
''une  25 . the  North  Koreans  advanced  rapidly  to  the  south  and  nearly 

pylng  all  Korea.  The  advance  was  finally  halted  in  aid" 
sunmer  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  South  Koreans,  the  tinited  States,  and 
a snail  contingent  of  U.S.  allies  operating  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations.  (The  legitlnatlng  uabrells  of  the  United  Nations  was  nede 
possible  by  the  Soviet  Union's  boycott  of  the  Security  Council  Meetings  In 
protest  over  the  failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  recognise  the  credentials 
of  the  Chinese  Cosamnlsts  as  the  ruler  of  Chins.)  In  this  the  Aaerlcan 
role  was  obviously  paraaount.  By  Mid-August  1950  an  "observer'’  was  asking 
^ Isvestlya.  *V:o  does  not  see  now  that  the  civil  war  in  Korea  would  have 
ended  long  age  had  it  not  been  for  AsMrican  intcrventionT'vV 

Events  noved  rapidly.  In  Septeaber  MscArtbur  undertook  a major  and 
daring  aiiphlblouB  action  at  Inchon,  which  allowed  the  Aswrican  and  South 
Korean  amles  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  Pusan  perimeter  end  to 
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l»unch  • coui:teroff«n(tive,  crtating,  cccording  to  JPravdt,  a "altuatlon 
^5hich7  is  vary  •ftrious.”~^  By  October  the  South  Kotasns  had  crossed  the 
SB.th  parallel,  takl^^g  little  notice  of  Chinese  Comaunist  threats  to 

? j i 

intervene Now  the  United  States  aspired  to  unify  Korea  on  its  tenas. 

The  American  ambassador  to  the  UN,  Wai'ren  Austin,  declared;  "The  opportunities 

for  new  acts  of  aggression  should  be  removed  ....  The  aggressor's  force 

should  not  be  permitted  to  have  refuge  behind  an  imaginary  line.  . . . 

The  artificial  barrier  which  has  divided  North  and  South  Korea  has  no  basis 

12/ 

for  existence  either  in  law  or  reason.*' — 

By  mid-October,  however,  the  Chinese  'Volunteers"  had  crossed  the  Yalu, 
and  from  October  26  to  November  7,  they  fought  South  Korean  and  American 
forces  along  c broad  front  extending  s^st  to  the  coast.  By  November  27  the 
Chinese  army  was  heavily  engaged  In  North  Korea.  Greatly  overextended,  the 
American  troops  retreated  rapidly  to  positions  somewhat  south  of  Che  38th 
parallel.  Once  again  the  battlcfront  stabilized:  near  atalemate  existed 
militerily.  From  late  January  1951  to  July  1953  the  Americans  and  south 
Koreans  did  achieve  moder.t  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  and  North 
Koreans — nr  tably , they  rccrotscd  the  36th  parallel  across  much  of  the 
peninsula.  Meanwhile,  NecArthur  was  rcllevad  of  coemand  by  rresident  Truman 
In  1951,  Eisauhover  was  elected  Prasldant  in  1952,  and  Stalin  died  in  Ksrch 
1953.  Finally,  in  July  1953,  m axniaticc  was  agreed  to  which  resulted  in 
boundaries  thst  aaasntialiy  restored  the  prewar  condition. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  was  much  longer  and  more  fluid  than  the  Korean  Var. 

Xt  might  reasonably  be  celled  this  century' a Thitcy  Years'  Var.  Toe 
Viatnamesc,  under  Ha  Chi  Minh,  had  waged  a guerilla  war  against  the  Japanese 
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in  tbc  last  aonths  of  World  War  II.  Ismedlately  after  the  war  the  Vietnamese 
cchtinued  their  fight  for  an  independent  Coamunist  Vietnam  against  the 
French,  uhose  possession  Indochina  had  been  before  World  Wat  II. 

The  emergence  of  coasnunism  as  u powerful  force  In  Vietiiam  bore  little 

resemblance  to  the  standard  pattern  of  Soviet-dcminatec  takeovers  as 

typified  by  Eastern  Europe  and  exemplified  by  the  formation  of  the  Democratic 

Feoplt’s  Republic  of  Korea.  Instead,  in  1945-47  Soviet  policy  in  Indochina 

vas  premised  almost  exclusively  on  Stalin’s  aspirations  for  the  French 

Coanunist  party,  ('ibe  FCF.  it  vll'.  be  recalled,  was  part  of  the  early  post- 

Wcrld  War  II  French  governmental  coalition.)  The  PCF  initially  supported  the 

French  government's  fight  against  the  Vletminh.  In  1947  Maurice  Thorez,  as 

vice-minister  of  Franco,  "countersigned  the  order  for  military  action  against 

the  communist-led  Republic  of  Vietnam."  Verbal  Soviet  artd  PCF  support  for  the 

Vletminh  came  only  after  the  FCF  had  been  ousted  from  the  French  coalition 

government  and  after  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Marsiisll  Plan  had  been 

13/ 

announced  in  Marcn  and  \9^7.  — 

The  Coamnlac  aeisure  of  power  in  China  greatly  facilitated  Bo’s  fight 
•gainst  she  French  since  Chinese  Coanunist  control  of  the  border  between 
China  and  Viannam  oneurad  Vlatminh  accaaa  to  weapons  and  other  allitary 
equipment . Creduell/,  the  Vlatminh  prevailed  In  fne  fighting.  Its  greattat 
military  victory  ovar  the  Fronch  being  the  capture  of  Dianbianphu  In  1954. 

Tha  wiChdrawal  of  the  French  from  Indochina  vaa  cenauasutad  by  the 
1154  Geneva  conference.  Cnee  again,  tha  Vlatnaaeaa  had  raaaotis  to  feel  that 
other  Connmlsts  had  etrasge  notions  of  prcictaricn  internationalism.  Tlie 
foviet  Union  urgsd  a eeasa-flra  on  tha  Vlatminh  largely  because  Its  major 
eoncam  vas  vlth  Burop<s,  partlcolarly  with  having  the  french  iafaat  the 


proposed  European  Defense  CetoBuclty.  As  suBBsarited  in  the  PeotaRon  Pauers; 
"Soviet  interests  dictated  the  aa-rlflce  of  the  Vletminh  goals  if  neceosary 
to  prevent  Ceraan  reinilltarltation."li^  The  People's  Republic  or  China 
alttilarly  allowed  concern  about  its  own  security  to  take  precedence  over 
Vletminh  Interests.  Peking  was  anxious  to  ensure  the  security  of  China's 
southern  borders  and  tw  delay  an  American  military  build-up  in  Indochina. 

For  Peking,  in  Karek  Thee  s words,  the  "main  emphasis  was  on  the  prohibition 
of  foreign  bases,  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  and  neutralization  of 
Indochina . 

The  1954  Geneva  confersoce  resulted  in  another  country  artificially 
Oiparated  by  a cease-fire  line,  in  this  Instance  the  17th  parallel.  The 
Gxnfcvi  documentation  emphasized  the  provisional  nature  of  the  cease-fire 
and  envisaged  that  a general  election  would  be  held  in  1956,  to  be  followed 
by  reunification.  The  "reality  of  partition,"  however,  was  clear. 

There  then  followed  a brief  period  in  which  Hanoi  cencentrated  on  the 
Internal  economic  development  of  the  north  rather  than  on  accelerating 
reunification.  By  I960,  however,  the  National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
South  Vietnam  had  been  created.  In  tht  next  year  or  so,  "the  rate  of 
infiltrcticn  from  North  to  South  Vietnam  increased  sharply. In  raeponse 
partially  to  this,  partlnlly  to  ?dore  general  faars  of  Coanunlst— Chinese 
Soviet-^commltment  to  wars  of  national  liberation,  the  United  States 
bagen  to  play  t.  far  more  active  tola  in  South  Vietnam.  Specifically, 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  approved  a Program  for  itction  for  South  Vietnam^ 
wlilch  nontaaplated  "a  act  cl  detailed  inatructinne.  . . for  operations  In 
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the  idJltary,  economic  end  psychological  fields,"  including  "covert  actions 
in  the  field  of  intelligence,  unconventional  warfare,  and  political 
psychological  activities."  Throughout  the  next  three  years,  the  position 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  regime  continued  to  deteriorate.  American 
Oeclaionnakers  contemplated  more  drastic  actions  to  curb  the  infiltration 
from  North  Vietnam  and  to  bring  pressure  on  Hanoi.  In  August  1964  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  incidents  occurred.  The  United  States  mounted  reprisal  air 
strikes  against  Hanoi;  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress. 

In  October  1964  Khrushchev  was  removed  as  head  of  the  party  and  state  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  November  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  defeated  Barry 
Goldvater.  One  of  Johnson's  central  campaign  themes  was  that  the  United 
States  was  "not  going  north  and  drop  bombs  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  and 

18  / 

we  were  net  going  south  and  even  out  end  let  the  Communists  take  over  either." — 

But,  in  fact,  the  United  States  was  going  north.  After  declining  to 

retaliate  for  the  Vietcong  attack  on  Bienhoa  just  before  the  U.S.  elections, 

Johnson  in  February  1965  ordered  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  ostensibly 

in  response  to  a Vietcong  attack  on  the  American  base  at  Pleiku.  American 

officials  were  spoiling  for  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  U.S.  role  in  the 

war,  and  Pleilui  offered  such  an  opportxmity.  Townsend  Scopes  reports  that 

McGcjrge  Bundy  had  noted  cynically  that  "'Plelkus  are  streetcars,'  i.e.,  if 

19  / 

one  waits  watchfully,  they  come  along." — 

The  attack  on  the  north,  which  occurred  while  Soviet  Premier  Aleksei 
Zoaygin  wes  in  Hanoi,  constituted  a new  phase  in  the  war.  As  the  Pangaton 
fapers  make  clear , "Bv  contrast  with  the  earlier  Tonkin  strikes  la  August , 

1964  which  had  bean  r^resantad  as  a one-time  demonstration  that  North  Vietnam 
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would  not  attack  U.S.  forces  with  Iwpunity,  the  February  1965  attacks 
were  explicitly  linked  with  the  'larger  patten  of  aggression'  by  North 
tletnaa,  and  vert  a reprisal  against  Mcrch  Vietnas  for  an  offense  (‘ocraltced 
by  the  Vietcong  in  Scnith  Vietnaa."—^ 

The  war  intensified  in  the  three  years  after  February  1965.  The  North 
Vietnaoese  and  the  Vietcong,  on  the  one  head,  and  the  United  States  and  the 
South  Vietnamese,  on  the  other,  engaged  in  a competiticn  of  will  and 
cownitment.  A crucial  stage  cane  in  errly  1968  when,  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Vietcong’ s Tet  offensive.  General  Villian  ¥est&oreland  requested  that 
the  Anerican  military  contingent  of  510,000  men  in  South  Vietnam  be  augmented 
by  an  additional  206,000  troops  during  1968.  Vhat  followed  was  a 
thoroughgoing  reaj-  ,fntfl.-:nt  of  the  American  military  position  against  the 
backdrop  of  domestic  political  crisis,  highlighted  by  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy's  success  in  the  March  12,  1968,  New  Hampshire  primary  and  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy's  announcement  or.  March  16  that  he  woirld  seek  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination.  On  March  22  President  Johnson  relieved  General 
Westmoreland  of  coemiand  and  made  him  army  chief  of  staff.  On  March  25  and 
26,  the  Senior  Advisory  Group  ot'  Vietnam — ^a  distinguished  group  whose  members 
included  Desn  Acheson,  Omar  Braditiy,  McGeorge  Bundy,  Douglas  Dillon,  Arthur 
Goldberg,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Kattliev  Ridlgway,  Maxwell  Taylor,  and  Cyrus 
Vance— set  for  a stocktaking.  As  Cyrus  Vsnee,  then  deputy  secretary  of 
d'afense,  remarked-  the  group  was  'Sfici^ing  not  only  whst  was  happening  in 
fietnaa,  but  the  social  and  political  ef facts  In  the  Unitad  States,  the  iapset 
TO  the  U.S.  ecunowy,  the  attitude  of  other  nations.  The  divlalveoess  in 

the  country  was  growing  witlt  such  acuteness  that  it  was  thraatsoing  to  tsar 

-21/ 

the  Unitad  States  apart." — 


Th.e  r«as83ss!&ent  culminated  on  March  31,  when  President  Johnson 
announced  that  there  %rould  be  a two^atage  halt  of  the  bombing  of  Worth 
yietnam — first  at  the  20th  parallel  and  later  a complete  halt— and  that  he 
woul<  ryot  "teek,"  and  would  not  "accept,  the  nomination  of  ay  Party  for 
another  term  as  P resident  Four  days  later  the  North  Vietnanese  govern- 
ment declared  its  "readiness  to  appoint  Its  repreBentatives  to  contact  the 
United  States  representative  with  a view  to  determining  with  the  American 
side  the  unconditional  cessation  of  United  States  bombing  raids  and  all 
other  acts  of  war  against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  so  that  talks 
may  start."— ^ 

The  "talking  while  fighting"  dragged  on  until  1972.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  the  United  States  undertook  two  bold  diplomatic  moves.  President 
Nixon  visited  first  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  then  the  Soviet  Union. 
Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Nttton  visit  to  China,  the  military  front  In  South 
Vietnam  changed  dramatically.  On  March  31,  precisely  four  i^'^xs  after 
Johnson's  1968  bomb lag -cessation  speech,  the  North  Vietnamese  army  crossed 

the  demilitcrired  tone  en  masse.  The  United  States  resumed  the  bombing 
above  the  20th  parallel,  expanding  its  attacks  on  North  Vietnes'  to  include 

the  bombing  of  Haool  and  the  mining  of  Haiphong  harbor,  actions  that  did 
not  preclude  Nixon's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  May  1972.  The  presidential 
visits  to  China  and  the  Soviet  Unioe  were  sn  Integral  part  of  the  U.S. 
dlaengagenent  fro®  Vlttcja  and  "pr&daced  almost  Irmedlate  results." — ' Unsure 
now  of  the  support  of  its  backers,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cblna,  North  Vietnam 
igulckly  came  to  an  agreement  with  tie  United  States  and  .in  January  i973  the 
Parim  Agreements  en  Ending  the  ^r  mad  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  were  signed. 
(In  the  Paris  nagotiatiocs,  it  should  be  atreaaed,  neltlier  the  Soviet  Union 
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nor  CSilna  participated  directly.  The  North  Vietnanese  had  evidently  had 
enough  fraternal  aid  in  such  natters  at  Geneva  In  195^).)  ^e  essentials 
ol  the  1954  Geneva  agresoent — reunification  through  a general  election — 
vere  reafflmed,  and  provisions  vere  Bade  for  thte  United  States  to  withdraw 
Its  renainlng  troops  end  lor  the  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  prewar  condition,  however^  was  not  restored.  "All  parties  became 
quite  resigned  to  a military  solution  ....  Hanoi  rejected  all  proposals 
for  a continuous  cease-fire  line,  as  adopted  in  the  1954  Geneva  agreement.  . 
Instead  it  demanded  categorically,  and  was  granted,  the  ’leopard  spot* 
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solution,  a cease-fire  in  place,  which  favored  the  guerj.lla  forces Two 


years  later,  after  a brief  hiatus  during  which  it  appeared  that  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  might  solidify  its  position  vls-k-vis  the  Vletcong  (by  Febiuary 
1974  the  Vletcong  had  lost  some  15  percent  of  the  territory  it  controlled 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  peace  agreement) , the  thirty-year  quest 
came  to  a rapid  termination.  In  early  1975  the  North  Vietnamese  increased 
their  "revolutionary  violence"  to  put  pressure  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
government.  Wh*t  followed  was  "totally  unplanned  and  un*Kpected":  within 
fif':y-flvr  days  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  its  armed  fon-.es  disintegrated 
and  surrendered  unconditionally.  Vietnam  was  unified. 


Soviet  Armed  Forces  end  the  Korean  War 
In  the  first  months  of  the  Korean  War,  s Bsjorit''  of  the  American  public 
thought  the  United  States  had  entered  World  Wer  It  difficult  to 

inegine  thet  public  oplniem  polls  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1950-^iad  they 
existed— would  have  ^own  that  s majority  of  the  Soviet  people  thomght  the 
Soviet  Union  was  in  World  War  III.  A central  thrust  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
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1q  those  Booths  vas  to  ensure  that  the  Soviet  Union  oot  be  involved,  «t 
J.e«st  overtly,  in  eny  direct  fighting  end  certainly  not  in  Korea.  Tlie 
■ain  theme  of  the  Sc>vict  aedla  vas  the  Stockholm  Peace  Appeal,  a campaign 
to  obtain  the  signatures  of  Billions  of  people  opposed  to  the  atomic  bomb. 

This  attitude  flies  in  the  face  of  the  two  usual  ezplanrtloos  of  the 
origin  of  the  Korean  War:  that  Korea  was  a "testing  ground"  and  that  the 
Mortli  Koreans  were  attempting  tc  "tie  down  U.S.  ailltary  strength  in  Asia 
so  as  to  reduce  resistance  to  Connunist  aggresssion  elsewhere. "22^  Hinusig1'-t, 
however,  sakes  a simpler,  Korean-centered  explanation  seea  the  aost  likely. 

The  North  Koreans  attacked  for  a cambination  of  reasons.  They  gave  some 
credence  to  the  possibility  that  the  South  Koreans  might  attack — hence  the 
attractiveness  of  a preemptive  "do  unto  others  before  they  do  unto  you." 

The  unification  of  Korea  could  be  accomplished  solely  by  Koreans;  the  North 
Koreans  appear  to  have  convinced  themselves  und  Stalin  that  Communist 
guerillas  in  the  Sjuth  would  rise  in  response  to  a call  from  the  North. 
Consequently,  the  unification  could  be  accomplished  quickly.  Furthermore, 
since  the  affair  was  to  be  exclusively  a Korean  action  and  since  the 
Americans  had  excluded  Korea  from  their  defense  perimeter,  there  vas  virtually 
no  risk  of  American  involvement.  In  short,  a North  Korean  invasion  would 
extend  Communist  domain  through  a war  in  which  Soviet  armed  forces  played 
no  direct  role  and  the  Soviet  Union  took  no  risk. 

This  is,  of  course,  merely  a plausible  reconstruction  of  events,  bv't 
tj»cre  it  some  evidence  to  bear  out  the  particular  propoaitlons  above. 

Syngman  Shee  vas  on  record  aa  having  aaid,  ’Vc  ahall  reepoad  to  the  cries  of 
our  brothers  in  distress"  in  the  North.  Nikita  Khruahehev  atatad  that 


— 


( 


Klff  U Sung  had  acsuired  Stalin  that  **an  Internal  uprising  /would  occur/ 


.after  the  first  ahots  were  fired  and  Syng?»an  Wiee  was  overthrown. 


Kla  may  well  have  believed  this.  After  the  North  Korean  attack  had  failed, 


Pak  Bon-yon{i,  a leading  figure  among  the  Korean  Coonunists  who  had  spent 


World  War  II  in  Korea,  was  charged,  in  an  Indictment  brou^t  against  him  by 


the  North  Korean  Labor  patty,  with  having  circulated  "a  false  report  that 


in  South  Korea,  tl.e  South  Korean  Labor  Party  had  an  underground  organization 


of  500,000  aaiibers  who  were  ready  to  take  action  in  concert  with  the  North." — ' 


Certainly  Kite  made  an  appeal  to  South  Koreans  once  the  war  had  Segun,  urging 


them  "to  render  active  assistance  to  the  People's  Army,  to  expand  the  national 


struggle,  to  destroy  the  cneny,  to  disrupt  his  communications,  avtd  restore 


tlie  people's  committees Indeed,  the  North  Korean  statements  of  June  10 


and  .June  21,  1950  can  be  construed  «s  calls  to  South  Korean  ''patriots"  to 


prepare  for  an  incipient  uprising.  The  interview  by  Kim  Tu  Bong,  president 


of  the  Presidium  of  the  DPRK  Supreme  People's  Assembly,  on  June  23  is 


particularly  open  to  such  a construction.  "As  everyone  knows,"  Kim  Tu  Bong  ’ 


observed. 


all  the  democratic  political  parties  and 
social  organizations  of  the  Southern  Half 
of  the  Fatherland  and  all  the  Korean  people 
. . . have  taken  every  possible  step  and 
hsve  exerted  their  utmost  to  \mify  the 
Fatherland  peacefully  . . . IJhere  then 
follows  a long  list  of  various  unsuccessful 
piopotsls^ 


Kore  rsctntly  on  the  basis  of  the 
aspiration  of  all  of  the  democratic 
political  parties  and  social  crganlzatlons 
of  the  Southern  half  of  the  FathcrLand 
smd  all  the  Korean  paopla,  the  Frssidlum 


of  the  Supreme  Korean  People’s  Asaembly 
has  gone  to  the  extent  of  directly 
proposing  to  the  South  Korean  National 
Asseaibly  a plan  for  expediting  the 
peaceful  unification  of  the  Fatherland. 

However,  the  Syngnan  Bhee  ccuntry- 
•elling  traitor  gang  . . . vonts  a division 
of  the  Fatherland  and  an  internecine  civil 
war  instead  of  the  T>:’aceful  unification  of 
the  Fatherland.  . . . 

Leading  traitors  of  '.he  Syngman  Rhee 
gang  have  openly  talked  about  the 
northern  expedition  on  i&any  occcslons.  . . . 
The  country-selling  traitors  aay  launch 
their  adventurous  northern  expedition 
which  they  are  talking  about.  However, 

Che  northern  expedition  will  not  be  an 
easy  one.  . . . 

The  people  of  the  northern  half  %ri.ll 
launch  their  struggle  vlgcrously  In 
opposition  to  the  Syngman  khee  traitor 
gang  in  order  to  defend  the  democratic 
rights  and  freedoms  and  traits  of 
democratic  reform  which  they  have  won 
and  the  people  of  the  Southern  Half 
of  the  Republic  will  also  rise  in  unison 
in  the  struggle  to  oppeae  the  Syngman 
Rhee  traitor  gang  in  order  to  defend 
the  democratic  system  established  in  the 
northern  half  and  to  extend  it  to  the 
gouthem  half . 31/ 


If  this  Korean  line  of  argumentation  can  be  sustained,  it  probably 

also  stands  to  reason  that  Khrushchev  Ccertainly  not  one  to  ahrihX  from  blaming 

Stalin  for  misdeeds)  is  believable  %d»en  he  testifies  "that  the  war  wasn't 

Stalin's  idea,  but  Kim  II  Sung‘».  11*  was  the  Initiator."  (Khrushchev 

quickly  adds,  "Stalin  didn't  try  to  dissuade  him  ....  I don't  cendenn 

Stalin  for  ancouraging  Kim.  On  the  contrary  I would  Ueve  nade  the  same 
r 32/ 

daciiion  “'-I  nad  been  in  his  place,*) 


i to  further  increase  the  prospects  thst  the  Koresn  attack  would  succeed, 

^ to  further  sdnlaaieethe  risk  to  USSR,  and  to  reduce  the  likelihood  that 

a Soviet  finger  would  be  found  on  the  trigger.  Well  before  the  attack,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  been  the  sole  provider  of  equipment  and  training  for  the 
Worth  Korean  army,  except  for  those  Korean  troops  which  had  been  part  of 
the  Chinese  Coanunist  forces  In  1949-50.  In  April-May  1950  the  Soviet 
Union  suide  large  deliveries  of  taidcs,  trucks,  and  heavy  artlllerv  to  North 
Korea,  presumably  In  anticipation  of  the  attack. 

At  the  same  time,  the  nuiaber  of  Soviet  advisers  was  ^ .auced. 

Khrushchev  stated  It  was  "absolutely  Incomprehensible  to  me  why  ^Stalin/ 
did  it,  but  when  Kim  il  Sung  was  preparing  for  his  march,  Stalin  called  back 
all  our  advisers  who  were  with  tiie  North  Korean  divisions  and  ragiments, 
as  well  as  all  the  advicers  who  were  serving  es  consultants  and  helping  to 
build  up  the  army."  Robert  R.  Simmons  reports  data  thst  bear  out  K'lTvshchev's 
description  of  the  events.  "In  1948,  there  were  150  edviaers  in  each  North 
Korean  army  division  (approximately  one  per  company);  in  1949  the  number  was  ■ 
reduced  to  20  per  division;  by  the  apring  of  1950  there  were  only  between  3 
and  8 per  division. ".12^  reports  the  testimony  of  an  alleged 

Russian  defector  who  had  been  in  North  Korea  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War  that  the  "Soviet  Unlen'a  military  adviser  group  numbered  only  40 
before  June  25. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  mar,  therefore,  there  were  almost  no  Soviet 
forces  in  Koras,  even  in  the  xlorm  of  edvieere— edth  the  probable  exception 
of  some  Soviet  pilots.  (Khruahehev  atataa  that  Soviet  "elr  force  planes 
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were  being  used  to  shield  Pyongyang  end  were  therefore  stationed  in  North 
35/ 

Korea."  ) This  may  have  aeant  soae  Soviet  loss  of  control  over  North 

Korea;  one  of  the  strong  points  In  Sianons*  sonetlnes  flawed  book  Is  the 

case  he  makes  that  the  North  Koreans  jumped  the  gun  by  attacking  In  late 

June  rather  than  late  July  or  early  August.  The  near  absence  of  its  forces 

certainly  reduced  the  Soviet  Union’s  risk  in  the  short  run,  and  the  sizable 

amount  of  military  aid  seemed  adequate  to  achieve  the  political  purpose 

of  Korean  unification.  At  the  sane  time,  however,  going  to  such  lengths  to 

avoid  being  implicated  in  the  North  Korean  attack  may  have  reduced  the 

effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  as  e deterrent  to  D.S.  intervention 

without  affecting  Western  perception  of  x^ho  was  responsible  for  the  war. 

(r\.  - the  most  intriguing  comments  issuing  from  North  Korea  in  the 

• an  article  accusing  Rhee  of  having  attacked  North  Korea 

when  he  knew  lu...  well  that  "in  the  final  analysis  the  U.S.A.  would  be 

36/ 

blamed  for  the  situation.")  It  is  ironic  that  the  Soviet  Union,  by 

being  relatively  inconspicuous  militarily  and  by  seeming  to  signal  that 

it  would  not  intervene  in  Korea,  may  have  made  American  leaders  ’ess 

fearful  that  American  intervention  would  prompt  a direct  Soviet  response. 

Those  in  the  U.S.  government  charged  with  monitoring  the  Soviet  press 

and  radio,  for  Instance,  were  probably  not  troubled  by  the  tikreats  implicit 

in  a July  2 Pravda  editorial  stressing  the  need  for  even  more  signatures 

to  the  Stockholm  Peace  Appeal  in  light  of  American  actions  li.  Korea  and 

in  Moscow  radio’s  announcement  that  the  event  of  greatest  significance  in 

the  week  c'  Jtme  25~July  2,  1950,  was  the  collection  of  sigastures  in  the 

37/ 

Soviet  Union  for  the  Stockholm  Peace  Appeal. 
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The  Aaerlcan  intervention  prevented  the  atuck  by  the  Worth  Korean 
amy,  using  Soviet  axtts,  froa  being  successful  and  in  a natter  of  aonths 
Ranged  the  nllitary  situation.  As  a result,  the  Soviet  Union  seened 
•bout  to  witness  the  collapse  of  a socialist  state— to  be  replaced  by  a 
pro-Aoerican,  unified  Republic  of  Korea  on  its  border.  It  was  tom  between 
writing  off  a bad  venture,  encouraging  the  Chinese  to  intervene,  substantially 
•ugaenting  its  overt  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  and  reacting  to 
pressure  froi  its  ostensibly  docile  client  state,  the  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea. 

The  Soviet  Union  Palls  to  Cross  the  Ttmen 

The  Initial  Soviet  efforts  to  regain  a nodicun  of  control  over  the 
deteriorating  situation  cane  in  July  1950  and  were  diplonatic  in  nature. 

Stalin  responded  favorably  to  Jawaharlal  Hehru’s  nid-July  proposal  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  the  war.  The  Soviet  aedia  in  fact  vent  vo  fai  as  to 
publish  a quotation  from  the  Washington  Post  characterising  the  North  Korean 
action  as  aggression  in  order  to  highlight  the  USSR's  enthusiasm  for  a 
settlement.  The  Washington  Post.  Irvestiya  observed,  "(i«taits  th.it  'Stalin 

-iO/ 

would  use  his  influence  to  end  the  aggression  in  South  Korea. ' 


Soviet  dlplonatlc  aoves  at  this  juncture  aust  at  best  be  classified 
es  tenpori?;ing.  U.S.  leaders  felt  that  a ad.niaixL'  condition  for  s negotiated 
acttlsoenr.  was  s restoration  of  the  prewar  status  .^uo,  as  the  Soviet  press 
acknowledged:  "The  real  aspirations  of  the  U.S.A.  . . to  create 

'realistic  conditions'  for  scttlaacnt  of  the  Korean  qusation.  These 
'realistic  conditions'  . . . consist  of  Truaan's  lapending  moasages  to 
Congress,  i.n  which  he  will  raquast  special  allocations  of  dollars  and  aanpover 


i 
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to  Bake  it  possible  for  him  'to  carry  out  his  Biasion  to  the  end."'ili^ 

In  fact,  the  prevailing  Bood  la  July  1950  in  Washington  (though  not, 
for  instance,  in  London)  favored  an  advance  beyond  the  38th  parallel. 


George  Kennan  %ras,  by  his  account,  a Besd>er  of  the  minority:  "I  made  it 
clear  as  early  as  July  1950,  in  the  internal  discussions  of  our  government, 
that  I wss  opposed  to  any  advance  bAind  the  38th  parallel."  In  August 
Kennan  stated  his  belief  Aat  a Aange  in  the  military  situation  favoring 
the  United  States,  especially  the  crossing  of  the  38th  parallel,  would 
produce  a Russian  response: 


When  the  tide  of  battle  begins  to  change,  the 
Kremlin  will  not  wait  for  us  to  reach  the  38th 
parallel  before  taking  action.  When  we  begin 
to  have  military  successes,  that  will  be  the 
time  to  watch  out.  inything  may  then  happen — 
entry  of  Soviet  forces,  entry  of  Chinese 
Communist  forces,  new  ^'ressures  for  0 UN 
settlement,  or  all  three  togethe. . The  Russians 
will  not  be  inclired  to  sit  by  if  our  forces  or 
United  Nations  forces  ...  of  any  sort  push 
the  Worth  Koreans  beyond  the  38th  parallel 
again.  . . . They  may  . . . reoccupy  North  Koree, 
or  they  might  introduce  other  forces  which  woulu 
be  nominally  Chinese  Coomunlst  forces  . . . 
(goodness  knows  who  would  be  really  controlling 
them).  . . <■  Obviously  they  are  not  going  to 
leave  the  field  free  for  ua  to  sweep  up  the 
penlusula  and  place  oerselves  forty  or  fifty 
Biles  from  Vladlvostob.  40/ 


Kennan  was,  after  a fashion,  correct.  According  to  KhrushAev,  there 
was  an  initial  taaptatioo  to  v«rita  off  North  Korta:  "At  first,  Stalin  and 
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/Chou  En-lid/  »eened  to  conclude  it  vas  fruitless  for  China  to  intervene.”—' 
ly  late  \ugust  the  Soviet  Snlon  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  had 
agreed  that  the  Chinese  would  xae  their  troops  in  Korea  if  the  Korth 
Korean  position  deteriorated  further.  (Chinese  intervention  was  conditional 
on  TJ.S.  troops  crossing  the  38th  parallel;  this  act  prompted  the  famous 
midnight  session  between  Chou  and  M.  K.  Panikkar,  India's  ambassador  to  the 
PRC,  on  October  2.  — ^)  Once  again,  however,  as  at  the  outset  of  the 

war,  Soviet  ground  forces  did  not  cross  the  Ttimen,  even  as  vol»inteers — net 
when  ROK  forces  crossed  the  38th  parallel  on  October  1,  nor  when  American 
troops  crossed  the  parallel  on  October  7,  nor  when  the  South  Koreans 
approached  the  'Yalu  and  Che  far  north  comer  of  Morth  Korea,  nor  when  the 
Americans  advanced  to  the  Yalu  did  Soviet  troops  ”r®occupy  North  Kcrea." 

The  forcec  th.it  were  introduced  were  not  "nominally"  Chinese  Communist 
forces,  they  were  Chinese  Conasunlst  forces.  No  Soviet  official  disturbed 
Panikkar 's  sleep  in  October  1930. 

At  this  point,  though,  Soviet  arme.l  forces  demonstrably  did  play  a 
role.  They  served  in  Manchuria  to  backup  Chinese  troops  and  to  deter 
American  reprisals  against  China.  The  Soviet  Union  armed  the  Chinese  troops, 
and  Soviet  air  and  antiaircraft  forces  were  directly,  If  llmitedly,  involved 
in  the  fighting.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  Chinese  participation  was 
conditioned  on  such  Soviet  commitments.  It  was  not  simply  that  Mao  yielded 
to  Covlet  preasur*;'—^  rather,  it  seems  that  the  Soviet  Union  took  several 
•taps  that  reduced  the  risk  for  tiie  Chinese  aud  that  tk€!se  steps  were  In 
some  way  related  to  th*  Tebruary  14,  1950,  Sino- Soviet  treaty  of  alllence. 
The  Instnaients  of  ratification  for  that  treaty  ware  «3tc!unged  September  30, 
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1950 seeDS  a reasonable  assumption  that  by  that  date  Chinese  and 

-Soviet  leaders  had  a fairly  explicit  tmderstandlng  of  what  each  country 

would  do  In  various  eventualities.  Whiting  speculates  that  the  treaty 

•'offered  a firm  guarantee  of  all  out  Russian  support  should  the  U.S. 

,.45/ 

attack  mainland  China  in  response  to  PRC  intev7cntion  in  Korea.  — 

Rt  any  rate,  the  Soviet  Union  did  more  in  the  fall  of  1950  than  merely 
provide  armaments  to  go  along  with  Chinese  manpower.  In  fact,  Moscow 
initially  provided  rather  meager  aiaounts  of  weaponry  to  the  Chinese 
"volunteers,"  which  has  led  to  speculation  that  Soviet  aid  to  the  Chinese 
deliberately  inadequate.—'^  Whiting’s  construction  of  the  chronology 


was 


ttskes  such  speculation  seem  as  if  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  Sino-Sovlet 
split  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  were  inposed  on  the  Korean  War  of  the  early 
1950s;  the  conbinatlon  of  the  timing  of  an  agreement,  the  probable 
conditions  of  Chinese  involvemenc,  and  the  necessity  for  training 
People's  Liberation  Army  units  to  handle  Soviet  weapons  probably  suffices 
to  explain  the  Soviet  Union's  failure  to  equip  the  Chinese  in  any  way 
similar  to  what  it  had  done  for  the  North  Koreans  before  June  1950. 

A reasonably  good  picture  of  the  extent  to  which  Soviet  personnel 
were  involved  in  the  direct  conduct  of  the  war  has  emerged.—'^  If  the 
role  of  Soviet  advisers  is  ignored,  the  first  clear-cot  direct  encounter 
occurred  October  8— s day  after  American  troops  bad  eroaaed  the  38th 
parallel- -when  two  U.S.  P-80s  atraftd  a Soviet  alrflmld  eighteen  miles 
southwest  of  Vladivostok  aud  sixty  miles  north  of  the  Sovlet-Ioresn  border.— 
The  first  occasion  on  which  Soviet-built  MIG-15a  were  used  took  place  three 
weeks  later  when  a altable  nwid>ur  of  dkem  croaaad  the  Yalo  from  Manchuria. 


*8/ 
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The  KIG-15  was  ar.  Infinitely  better  plane  than  anything  the  Unites  States 

bad  in  Korea  until  the  F86-F  Sabre  Jet  was  introduced  in  1952;  the  crack 

pilots  vho  flev  KIGs  evidenced  a "akill  in  maneuver  /whichT  argued  against 

their  being  Chinese  ir  tents  of  the  known  capabilities  of  FLA  pilots."—'^ 

During  the  remaining  years  of  the  war,  ae^eral  more  incidents  involved 

planes  with  Soviet  pilots.  In  1952,  Putrell  notes,  "there  was  no  longer 

any  doubt  that  some  of  the  . . . pilots  were  Russians.  On  July  4 a Sabre 

pll^t  pulled  ir.  close  tc  a stricken  MIC  and  observed  that  the  enemy  had  a 

ruddy  compleoncr.  and  bushy  evebrows  of  light  red."  In  Ncr/ ember  1952  "unmarked 

but  obviously  Russian  MIG-15s  swarmed  down  from  Vlsdivostok.  A flight  of 

three  Panther  jets  engaged  several  MIGs  . . . and  shot  one  of  then  down. 

At  General  Clark's  recomendation,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  agreed 

50 ' 

to  make  no  public  disclosure  of  the  Navy's  clash  vdth  the  Russians."—' 
According  to  American  intelligence  estimates,  which  were  accepted  by 
the  State  Department's  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs,  there  were  fifteen  Soviet 
divisions  in  Manchuria  in  the  fall  of  1950  and  "about  40,000  Soviet 
artillery  troops  'attired  in  Chinese  Communist  uniforms’  in  the  Yangshul 
Mountain  area  near  Feugcheng . Soviet  writers  tell  us  th'-t  "crack" 

Scv'iet  "air  divisions"  were  sent  to  the  Chinese  north-eastern  provinces; 
these  "provided  dependable  air  cover  against  enemy  air  attacks  for  the 
industrial  ceriters  in  North  Eastern  China." — According  to  M.  S.  Kapitsa, 

a Soviet  diplomat  vltl.  long  experience  in  Chinese  affairs,  these  Soviet 
planes  "dovmcd  doiens  of  American  planes."—^  And  Futreli  reports  that 
♦♦hi.lc  "in  Mukden  a 'Supreme  Joint  Headquarters’  of  CJiinece  and  North  Korean 

forces  apparently  served  policy-making  and  adminictratlve  functions  for  the 
Ccramunist  air  forces  ...  an  'Allied  Joint  Headquarters’  ar.  Antung 
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mercised  day-by-day  control  of  Red  air  activities  over  North  Korea.  The 

Antutig  center  appeared  to  be  aanaged  by  Chinese  Conmunist  officers,  but 

An  Intelligence  informant  reported  that  it  was  actually  run  by  Russian 

54/ 

advisers  who  were  present  in  the  control  room  at  all  times.** — In  short, 
the  Soviet  air  force  was  used  to  increase  the  cost  to  Americans,  in  lives 
and  planes,  of  violating  the  Chinese  sanctuary,  and  It  probably  supervised 
the  air  war  over  North  Korea;  and  Chinese  volunteers,  acting  (as  a Soviet 
scholar  recently  described  it)  out  of  **both  internationalist  and  nationalist 
considerations,*'^^  ensured  that  the  DPRK  would  continue  to  exist.  Finally, 
Kapitsa  maintains  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  comnitted  to  a ball-out  operation 
in  Korea  if  things  got  too  bad:  "In  case  of  a worsening  of  the  situation 
the  USSR  was  prepared  to  send  five  divisions  to  render  aid  to  the  DPRK  in 
rdjuffing  the  aggression. 

In  the  fall  of  1950  the  Soviet  Union  made  more  explicit  its  threat  to 
use  force  to  deter  further  expansion  of  the  war  by  the  United  States-United 
Nations.  "There  were  hot  heads  Jin  the  United  States/  who  recommended 
transferring  the  war  onto  the  territory  of  the  PRC,"  Kapitsa  writes . "The 

57 

USA  could  not  but  reckon  on  the  presence  of  the  mighty  Sino-Sovlet  alliance.'* — 
He  quite  properly  points  to  President  Harry  S.  Truman's  Meaotrs  as  evidence 

that  Truman  was  deterred:  Tru&an  bellev  that  the  United  States  must 

expect  a Soviet  response  if  It  attacked  China. 

Thus  the  Soviet  Union,  by  its  actions,  direct  and  threatened,  helped 

•at  limits  on  the  Korean  conflict.  Apparently  It  was  con&ittad  to  using 

Its  troops  if  necessary  to  avert  certain  outcomes.  It  was  ssmious  to  keep 

the  United  States  out  of  northeastern  China.  Bad  American  tzocpq  gone 

across  the  Talu  to  China,  Soviet  troops  would  have  crossed  the  Assen  in  force. 
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Stalin  was  evidently  willing  to  aacrifice  aowe  Russian  lives  to  reduco  the 
danger  tliat  North  Korea  would  collapse.  After  the  front  in  Korea  had  been 
itabilited,  the  Soviet  Union  reintroduced  enough  *llitary  personnel  into 
North  Korea  to  affect  the  waging  and  the  outcone  of  the  war  at  very  little 
risk  to  itself  since  the  United  States  was  no  longer  disposed  to  seek  total 
victory  in  Korea.  By  Septetober  1953,  according  to  U.S.  intelligence 
estimates,  20,000  to  25,000  Soviet  troops  were  in  North  Korea,  Including 
roughly  5,000  ground  air  troops,  a S.OCO-man  artillery  division,  2,000 
military  advissrs,  and  1,500  engineers  The  effect  was  to  reinforce  the 

American  disposition  to  settle  for  the  restoration  of  the  prewar  status  quo. 
Since  the  United  was  deterred  by  its  clash  with  the  Chinese  when  American 
forces  had  approached  the  Yalu,  there  was  almost  no  risk  to  Soviet  security 
in  implanting  troops  in  North  Korea  after  the  front  had  stabllited.  Moscow 
also  seesis  to  have  understood  the  distinction  between  crossing  a border  to 
fight  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  unifying  Korea 
end  placing  Soviet  troops  in  North  Korea  to  Increase  the  cost  and  risk  to 
the  United  States  of  an  attempt  to  unify  Korea.  The  former  risk — the  risk 
the  Chinese  took — Moscow  might  not  have  been  willing  to  take,  Kapitsa 
notwithstanding,  had  the  Chinese  intervention  failed  to  prevent  the  UN 
forces  from  unifying  Korea,  even  if  it  meant  the  collapse  of  a socialist 
country  and  a pro-American  Korea  on  the  Soviet  border.  The  latter  risk 
analogous  to  placing  American  troopt  in  Berlin  as  hostages— Moscow  was  willing 
to,  and  did,  Uke.  Ultimately,  therefore,  Soviet  troops  did  cross  the  Tumen 
fctit  only  after  the  Chlocae  had  croaaed  the  Talu,  when  the  proapects  that 
the  war  might  again  come  close  to  the  Scvlet  border  had  become  rmsote. 
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p«rron-r.llent  Bargaining  «nd  Soviet  Support  for  Worth  Korea 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  rendered  • modicum  of  «id  to  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  and  to  the  DPRK,  there  is  much  in  the  open  record  to 
auggest  that  it  was  determined  to  avoid  entanglement  in  the  conflict  if  at 
all  possible,  but  that  the  Worth  Koreans  mounted  a vigorous  campaign  in  the 
fall  of  1950  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  increase  its  support  of  them. 
On  October  19,  while  the  North  Koreans  were  fleeing  north  and  after  the 
Chinese  had  begun  to  cross  the  ^alu,  Kim  II  Sung  made  a rather  striking 
broadcast.  He  began  by  saying,  "The  Korean  people  . . . receiving  absolute 
support  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  all 
democracies  and  progressives  of  the  world."  What  is  striking 

are  the  two  examples  given  of  such  absolute  support: 

One  of  the  examples  for  the  world  wide  support  to 
the  Korean  people  is  the  medical  mission  from 
Hungary.  Another  support  comes  from  the  Chinese 
people;  we,  the  Korean  people  will  never  forget 
the  warm  support  of  the  Chinese  people  delivered 
by  the  People’s  Delegation  on  the  occasion  of 
the  second  anniversary  of  our  Republic.  Premier 
Chou  En~lai  also  declared  that  Cnlna  cannot 
remain  indifferent  at  the  Invasion  of  the 
Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea.  59/ 

Doubtless  some  listeners  wondered  whetksr  Kim  had  intentionally  omitted 
a Soviet  example. 

If  so,  it  might  have  been  partly  a result  of  the  chilly  letter  he 
had  received  from  Stelin  a week  before  in  response  to  a fawning  cable  sent 
*y  Kim.  (In  mid-October  1950  Worth  Korean  laaders  were  unlikely  to  have 
stood  on  ceremony.)  The  cable  from  Kim  had  stated  in  part: 


iMfli?imKViiiitrVMirifie  i t iriTT — nrt'rl  Tihi 
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The  Korean  people  are  ardently  grateful  for  the  U.S.S.R. 'a 
constant,  friendly  support  of  our  people  In  the  struggle 
for  the  unification  and  independence  of  our  Motherland. 

Thanks  to  the  disinterested  aid  shown  us  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  accord  with  the  agreement  on  scononic 
and  cultural  cooperation  concluded  in  March,  1950,  between 
the  two  countries,  the  Korean  people  have  achieved  huge 
success  in  the  development  of  our  Republic. 

The  U.S.S.R. 's  foreign  policy,  which  invariably 
fights  for  democracy,  freedom  and  the  independence  of 
large  and  st&all  nations.  Is  strengthening  in  our  people 
the  belief  in  a triutophant  conclusion  to  the  sacred  war 
of  liberation  against  the  American  interventionists  and 
their  lackey — the  treacherous  Syngman  Rhee  clique. 

We  know  that  in  this  war  the  support  and  s\— ■ 
of  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  whole  wor' 
by  the  great  U.S.S.R.,  are  on  the  tide  of 
people.  60/ 


Stalin's  response  was  terse  at  best  and  probably  rude.  It  was  addressed 

to  Mister  (gospodin)— not  Comrade— Kim  II  Sung.  After  thanking  Kim  for 

the  "kind  sentiments  and  good  wishes"  he  had  conveyed,  Stalin  stated:  "I 

wish  the  Korean  people,  heroically  defending  the  independence  of  their 

country,  a successful  conclusion  to  their  struggle  of  many  years'  duration 

61/ 

for  the  creation  of  a united,  independent  and  democratic  Korea."  Utterances 
such  as  these  have  generated,  over  the  years cynicism  about  the  Soviet 
coBH&ltment  to  proletarian  intematlooallsn. 

There  were  further  pointed  remarks  from  the  Soviet  side.  On 
October  31,  1950,  broadcasting  from  Khabarovsk  in  Korean,  Soviet  radio 
tMk  the  occasion  to  describe  to  its  listeners  what  was  happening  in  Vietnam. 


At  « tls'i  vhen  the  North  Kore&ns  detperately  needed  Soviet  aid,  one  can 
readily  iinegine  how  diaconfortiiag  it  was  for  the  North  Koreans,  their 
backs  against  the  Yalu,  to  hear  the  concliuiicn  of  the  Soviet  broadcast: 

The  Vietnam  People's  Army  has  made  the  imperialist 
American  and  French  rulers  angry.  The  iaperialipt 
American  Coveroaent  has  announced  that  they  are 
polns  to  send  planes,  tanks ^ cannons,  and  other 
eouipoent  froa  Korea  to  the  Vietnac  French  forces. 

They  are  going  to  set  up  a second  brutal  action  in 
Vietnam  and  they  are  disturbed  by  the  Vietnam 
people's  victory.  The  People's  Army  victory  has 
struck  a blow  against  the  imperialist  American 
and  French  colonialists. 

All  of  the  democratic  nations  support  and 
eynpathite  with  the  Vietnam  people's  forces.  62/ 


Remarks  such  ss  these  must  hsve  made  the  North  Koreans  rather  nervous 
mess  of  foviet  support.  On  the  arjilversary  of  the 
..  revolution,  the  North  Korean  leaders  were  probably  trying  to  reassure 
themselves  as  much  as  their  supporters.  In  a cai&mentary  bravely  titled 
"The  Victory  of  the  Great  Socialist  Revolution  of  Russia  Is  e Victo'/y  in  the 
Campaign  for  the  Liberation  of  Small  Nations,”  they  noted  that  "the  Korean 
people  were  liberated  from  the  colonial  yoke  of  the  Japan  besdlcs  through 
the  precious  blood  shed  by  the  breve  officers  and  men  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces . Today  the  American  imperialists  are  making  every  erfort  to  deprive 
ua  of  the  happiness  gained  at  die  cost  of  the  blood  of  thr  Soviet  people." 
Consequently,  the  North  loreuns  asked,  "How  could  the  areat  Soviet  people 
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. . . and  peace  loving  peoples  of  the  world  »lt  back  «nd  do  nothing  about 
the  brutal  atrocities  of  the  A«erlc«n  l«perltll»ts,  vho  tc  b«nt  on 


ttression  In  Korea?' 

The  Soviet  Union,  it  turned  out,  was  going  to  do  soaething  (and  the 
PRC  such  Bore) . The  degree  of  coMBltaant  and  of  risk  would  be  carefully 
controlled:  certainly  Soviet  leaders  were  not  going  to  be  pressured  either 
by  the  North  Koreans  into  extensive  and  risky  support  of  North  Korea  or 
by  anyone^^  into  diversionary  actions  elsewhere  that  night  pronpt  a 
vigorous  response  from  the  United  States.  By  its  unwillingness  to  risk 
Its  o^'/n  forces  in  June  1950,  the  Soviet  Union  had  contributed  to  the 
failure  of  the  North  Korean  effort  to  uxrLfy  Korea — a failure  that  had 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  North  Korean  reglne.  Still,  tivere  was 
little  point  in  coopounding  Ae  blunder,  which  at  least  entailed  no  risk 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  by  putting  Soviet  troops  on  the  line  in  the  fall  of 
1950  at  very  great  risk.  Far  better  to  take  a chance  on  the  survival  of 
tlie  DPRK— after  all,  the  Americans  were  already  on  the  Soviet  borders  in 
Iran  and  Turkey — and  to  use  Soviet  atBed  force  in  more  efficacious  and 
less  risky  ways  as  a deterrent  in  China  and  \iltiaately  as  a deterrent  in 
North  Korea  well  rsBoved  from  the  battle. 


3^ 
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Soviet  Armed  Forces  and  the  Vietnam  War 


The  relevant  events  preceding  the  Soviet  responses  to  U.S. 
reprisals  against  North  Vietnam  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incidents  (August 
1964)  and  the  Vietcong's  attack  on  Pleiku  (February  1965)  date  back 
to  1960-61.  In  those  years  Slno-Soviet  doctrinal  differences  about 
national  liberation  wars  became  manifest,  first  at  the  1960  meeting 
of  the  eighty-one  Comm\jnlst  parties  and  then  In  Nikita  Khrushchev's 
famous  January  1961  Kommunist  article.  Khrushchev's  position  was  that 
Soviet  nuclear  might  was  sufficient  to  deter  the  "export  of  counter- 
revolution," and  that  revolution  In  Individual  countries  could  there- 
fore proceed  apace  without  Interference  from  the  outside.  Fearful  of 
the  risks  of  escalation,  Khrushchev  put  forth  a plausible  and 
attractive  rationalization  for  a policy  that  did  not  Involve  large 
amounts  of  military  aid— much  less  large  deployments  of  Soviet  troops 
abroad— to  foreign  Communists  engaged  in  waging  national  liberation 
wars— namely,  the  Vietnamese, 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  had  become  modestly 
Involved  In  Indochina,  specifically  In  Laos,  where  Soviet  transport  air- 
craft flew  almost  200  missions  In  the  last  half  of  December  1960.  65/ 
This  spilled  over  into  South  Vietnam:  "In  the  spring  of  1961,  Soviet 
transports  began  airlifting  military  supplies  to  Tchepong,  a town 
twenty  miles  from  the  Vietnam  border  In  western  Laos  believed  to  be 
a major  base  of  operations  for  the  Vletcong."  66/ 

Vhare  the  Soviet  Ubion  did  not  play  a significant  role  in  1960-63 
was  in  providing  military  assistance  to  North  Vietnam,  losser  states 
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that  the  North  Vlctnaaeae  apcclflcally  asked  the  Soviet  Union 
for  increased  ailitary  assistance  and  that  this  produced  a vorsning 
of  Soviet -Vietnamese  relations.  67/  The  occasion  for  the  Soviet 
evaluation  of  the  request,  his  argument  runs,  was  December  1962, 
when  General  Pavel  Batov,  chief  of  ataff  of  the  Varsaw  Pact  countries, 
visited  North  Vietnam.  During  a January  1963  visit,  party  secretary 
Yuri  V.  Andropov  delivered  the  rejection  of  the  request.  The  timing 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  request  was  presumably  not  propitious:  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  October  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  Sino-Indlan 
border  clash,  there  was  little  disposition  In  Moscow  to  encourage 
adventurism. 

In  any  event,  Soviet -Vietnamese  relations  worsened  in  1963-64, 
and  Vietnamese  ties  with  the  PRC  improved.  The  North  Vietnamese  were 
consequently  not  counting  on  Soviet  support  should  the  ttaited  States 
decide  to  escalate  its  role  in  Vietnam  to  one  Involving  overt 
operations,  bombings  in  particular,  against  North  Vietnam.  In  February 
1964  it  seemed  likely  that  the  United  States  would  decide  to  undertake 
such  measures.  The  Vietnamese  .assessment  of  Soviet  policy  seems  to 
have  been  well  founded,  even  though  Moscow’s  response  to  the  increasing 
evidence  of  a propensity  in  Washington  to  escalate  the  war  conveyed 
a willingness  to  assist  North  Vietnam  if  the  United  States  should 
attack:  on  February  25,  1964,  in  a statement  by  Tass,  the  Soviet  Union 
promised  to  render  the  Vietnamese  national  liberation  struggle  the 
’\iecassary  assistance  and  support"  and  declared  that  "the  Soviet 
people  cannot  ramaln  indifferent  to  eacalatory  events  in  Vietnam."  68/ 


jn**^.v'5»«  v»}'l5‘i‘LV>‘V:^vs, 
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But  the  Vietnaoete  media  conveyed  the  diRtlnct  impression  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  proffering  such  'Vieceasar^'  assistance"  the  United 
* States  attacked,  not  ss  a deterrent  to  such  an  attack;  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  much  less  confident  of  Soviet  nuclear  strength 
as  a deterrent  to  the  United  States  than  were  Soviet  leaders;  and  that 
Soviet  assistance  came  with  too  many  strlitgs — Moscow, in  particular, 
appears  to  have  insisted  that  Vietnam  side  with  the  USSR  against  the 
PRC.  In  a June  1964  article  in  Hoc  Jss.  Vice  Premier  Pham  Hung  in.sisted 
that  "to  insure  the  defense  capability  of  the  socialist  camp  It  is 
imperative  to  strengthen  the  defense  capability  of  all  socialist 
countries  and  not  just  one  country"  and  criticized  potential  donors 
for  employing  aid  "as  means  of  compelling  others  to  abandon  their 
independent  political  stand."  6i9/ 

The  record  indicates  that  the  North  Vietnamese  knew  whereof  they 
spoke.  In  1964  the  importance  the  USSR  attached  to  Southeast  Asia, 
never  high,  seemed  to  dwindle  still  further.  Soviet  delive'.ries  of  all 
kinds  to  North  Vietnam  decreased  substantially*— this  In  a year  when 
Hoc  Tap  was  affirming  that  "support  for  the  intematlimal  revolutionary 
movement  by  the  countries  in  which  socialism  has  achieved  victory 
should  cover  sll  fields"  70/  —from  51  million  rubles  In  1963  to  42.5 
million  rubles  in  1964,  the  dlffe/ancc  being  largely  accounted  for 
by  an  Smillion-zuble  "reduction  in  deliveries  in  machinery  and 
equipment  (from  30.6  to  22.3  million)."  71/  And  in  June  1964 
~ Khrushchev  was  prepared  to  have  the  USSR  resign  as  covthalrman  of 
the  permanent  body  of  the  International  Control  Comnlssioo  for  Laos 
and  evidently  to  extricate  the  USSR  from  Indochina.  72/ 
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Despite  these  Intimetlons,  the  Soviet  Union  ^id  continue  to  accord  Vietnam 


llaited  tupport.  As  Khrushchev  said  in  July  1964,  "we  have  note  than  once 


warned"  the  United  States  not  to  act  as  a "world  gendarae"  and  "we  support 


the  people  of  South  Vietnaui"  who  "have  every  right  to  engage  in  /io^7  armed 

73/ 

struggle  ...  a sacred  struggle  for  their  freedom  and  independence."  • — 


It  is  against  this  background  that  the  Soviet  reaction  to  U.S.  actions 


against  Korth  Vietnam  after  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incidents  can  be  best  understood: 


consonant  with  recent  practice,  the  reaction  was  modest,  vague,  and  verbal. 


A Tass  statement  of  August  6 declared  that  "authoritative  Soviet  circles 


resolutely  condemn  the  aggressive  actions  of  the  U.S. A.,"  characterized  the 


incident  as  one  that  might  result  in  "dangerous  intensification  of  the  already 


cense  situation,"  and  asserted  that  "such  actions,  or  further  imprudent  steps 


or  provocations  in  this  area  can  cause  events  capai  le  of  turning  the  incidents 


which  have  taker,  place  into  a vidc.spread  military  conflict  with  all  the 

74/ 

dangerous  consequences  ensuing  therefrom."  — Two  days  later,  on  August  8, 


Khrushchev  characterized  the  American  actions  as  "agresslve"  and  "piratical." 


The  operative  paragraphs,  howev..r,  contained  little  specific  coamitment. 


'*Madmer.'  and  ' scmi>«admen ' and  other  people,  normal  and  abnormal"  were  warned. 


"The  peoples,"  Khrushchev  declared,"  . . . are  fighting  and  will  continue  to 


fight  for  their  Independence": 


Should  the  imperialists  thrust  a war  upon  the 
socialist  countries,  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  carry  out  thalr  sacred  duty  .... 
The  tovlat  Valor  today  has  enormous  military 
atrsngth  at  its  disposal  amd  by  relying  on  It 
me  are  able  to  lobor  and  create  in  peace. 


Directing  all  its  forces  into  communist 
construction,  tha  Soriat  Dalon  is  folloving 
tba  bahaata  of  tha  great  Irnmin  and  la  pursuing 
tha  sola  correct  path.  75/ 


?r.kta&  Review,  rarely  one  to  miss  • trick,  noted  dryly  that  "neither  the  Tass 
atatenent  nor  that  of  Khrushchov  /*ic7  referred  to  giving  support  to  the  just 
struggle, of  the  D.E.V.  against  U.S.  aggression."—^ 

Two  Bonths  after  Tonkin,  Nikita  Khrushchev  was  a pensioner.  His  long- 
tijae  associates,  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  Ale'icsei  Kosygin,  were  first  secretary 
(later  general  secretary)  of  the  CPSU  and  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
respectively-.  The  assertion  that  Khrushchev’s  ouster  produced  a change  in 
Soviet  behavior  cannot  be  explicitly  substantiated.  Khrushchev  might  well 
have  reacted  to  events — specifically,  to  the  obvious  indications  in  Washington 
after  the  election  that  the  United  States  was  aoving  toward  a major  escalation 
in  Vietnam — as  his  successors  did.  Substantial  documentation  exists  to  suggest 
that  in  the  months  before  and  after  Khrushchev’s  ouster  Soviet  audiences  were 
being  prepared  for  a major  reconciliation  between  the  United  States  and  the 

77/ 

Soviet  Union.  — Much  of  the  motivation,  moreover,  that  apparently  prompted  a 

change  in  Soviet  policy  toward  North  Vietnam  was  characteristic  of  Khrushchev’s 

policy  as  well:  confidence  that  a political  solution  would  ultfj&ately  produce 

a Cofflmun.ist  victory  In  South  Vietnam,  interest  in  extricating  the  United  States 

from  Vietnam  so  that  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  could  address  other 

problems,  a desire  to  maintain  some  presence  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of 

78/ 

Vietnam  as  a counter  to  China.  — At  the  same  time,  the  new  leaders  probably 
perceived  themselves  as  being  under  greater  pressure  than  Khrushchev  to 
4«ionstrate  tliat  the  Soviet  Union  etill  supported  revolutionary  causes  globally; 
nfi  they  were  probably  less  fearful  than  Khrusbebav  that  a modest  American- 
Soviet  confrontation  in  Vietnam  would  escalate. 


What  is  clear  is  that  there 


shift  la  Soviet  signals  toward  the 


end  of  196A.  Tass  on  Rovambar  27  used  the  same  pbraaea  it  bad  used  in  February — 


1 


"caonot  remain  indifferent"  and  "render  necesaary  assistance" — but  it  differed 

79/ 

In  that  it  expressed  concern  about  "the  fate  of  a fraternal  socialist  country." — 

Kosyfin  Informed  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  December  that  the  DSSK  'Srlll  not  remain 

indifferent"  and  declared  it  "is  prepared  to  give.  . . the  necessary  assistance, 

If  the  aggressors  dare  raise  a hand  against"  the  DRV,~^  a comitment  conveyed 

that  month  by  Brexhnev  and  Aleksandr  Shelepin  as  well.  FiAlly,  on  December  30, 

Andrei  Gromyko  affirmed  Soviet  arms  assistance  if  "the  aggressors  dare  to 

infringe  upon  /the  DRV'£7  Independence  and  sovereignty"  and  invoked  "the  principle 

81/ 

of  proletarian  internationalism." — 

Evidence  of  the  new  Soviet  leadership's  intention  to  align  its  money  and 
its  mouth  came  in  February  as  Kosygin  headed  a Soviet  delegation  to  Hanoi 
whose  main  mission,  presumably,  was  to  concretize  Increased  Soviet  economic 
and  military  assistance.  Plans  by  the  United  States  to  undertake  reprisals 
against  North  Vietnam  were  delayed  in  deference  to  Kosygin's  visit  for  three 
reasons.  First,  it  was  feared  that  the  reprisals  "conld  be  interpreted,"  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  wrote,  "as  a reaction  to  /th^  visit, 
thereby  impairing  and  complicating  U.S. -Soviet  relations."  Second,  American 
leaders  had  "the  hope,  if  not  expectation,  that  Kosygin  would  from  the  D.S. 
point  of  view,  weigh  in  constructively  In  the  Vietnam  struggle"  Third,  "the 
Soviet  Union  /wa^?  the  only  alternative  source  of  economic  and  military  support 
to  Hanoi"  other  than  Chlna.~  lowever,  on  February  7,  the  day  after  Kosygin's 
arrival  in  Hanoi,  the  Vletcong — in  what  was  probably  a deliberate  provocation- 
attacked  the  U.S.  barracks  at  Fleiku  cad  a helicopter  base  at  mearby  Camp 
■oUoway.  The  Americana,  who  were  itching  for  an  opportunity  to  launch  Operation 
flaming  Dart,  proceeded  to  bomb  the  aouthem  regions  of  the  mv  during  Kosygin's 
visit. 


The  avert  Soviet  reaction,  vhlle  restrained,  was  considerably  taore 
specific  chan  it  had  been  at  any  time  In  1964.  Kosygin,  tn  a speech  in 
Hanoi  on  February  9,  continued  to  use  such  phrases  as  "necessary  assistance" 
and  to  assert  that  "peace  is  an  ally  of  soclalisTn."  He  explained  that  during 
his  trip  "ways  will  be  outlined  for  the  future  expansion  of  cooperation  along 
econoolc,  political,  l^tural,  and  other  lines."  --  The  Soviet  government  in 
Fravoa  aSde  explicit  the  operative  definition  of  "other"  on  Februarv  9; 

"In  the  face  of  the  above  mentirned  actions  by  the  U.S.A.,  the  Soviet  Union, 
together  with  its  allies  and  friends,  will  be  forced  to  take  further  measures 


to  guard  the  security  and  strengthen  the  defense  ct 


of  the  Democratic 


Republic  of  Vietnam.  Let  no  one  have  any  doubts  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  do 

this,  that  the  Soviet  people  wj.ll  fulfill  their  lntemationa5.i6t  duty  with 

84/ 

respect  to  a fraternal  socialist  country.” — ' 

Tn  mid-1964,  the  Soviet  Union  was  on  the  verge  of  excricering  itaelf  from 
Southeast  Asia.  Soviet  military  advisers  were  playing  a decreasing  role  in 
Indochina  generally  and  in  -/ietnat:  especially.  Soviet  military  personnel  in 
Vietnam  (although  I have  no  explicit  figures  from  open  sources)  must  have 
numbered  well  under  a thousand.  Weapons  transfers  were  being  reduced,  and  the 
Soviet  effort  to  deter  the  United  States  relied  on  noncredible  hortatory  remarks 
and  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal. 

According  to  the  Chinese  (and  they  are  apparently  correct),  the  Soviet 
leaders  set  out  in  January-Febniary.1965  to  use  their  military  aid  to  get  tome 
control  over  events  In  Vietnam.  They  ’’have  ulterior  aotlvcs  in  giving  a 
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Vitt&an  question  «nd  to  MriVie  s bargaiii  with  U.S.  iaperlalltn  on  it." — 

The  bargain  evidently  entailed  a negotiated  aettlcaent  that  would  (as 
Koa^in  is  supposed  to  have  told  the  Chinese  when  be  passed  through  Taking 
on  bis  visit  to  North  Victnan,  in  February  1965),  help  the  United  States 
"find  a way  out  of  Vietnso" — and  at  the  aaae  tine  reactivate  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  alliance.  Instead,  Fleiku  produced  a situation  in  which  the  USSR  found 
itself  using  its  armed  forces  fer  political  purposes — on  a far  more  modest  and 
less  risky  scale  than  the  United  States,  to  be  sure — paralleling  one  of  the 
U.S.  reasons  for  intervention  in  Vietnsci.  The  USSR,  that  is,  felt  it  had  to 
demonstrate  the  credibility  of  its  coomitment— that  it  was  a "strong"  and 
"reliable"  friend  of  small  socialist  states.—^  In  this  instance,  the  small 
socialist  state  may  have  manipulated  the  Soviet  Union  so  that  Soviet  military 
power  served  the  political  purposes  of  the  smaller  state  as  much  as  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Bipolarity  among  socialist  states  auy  have  created  a 
straddle  point  at  which  small  (socialist)  states  could  encourage  the  great 

(socialist)  powers  to  compete  in  providing  war  materiel,  some  t'»' ’ 

etdianccd  deterrent  capabilities. 

After  February  1965  the  bombing  of  Ncrth  Vietnam  became  a central  feature 
of  the  general  effort  by  the  Americans  to  stop  "the  Comunist  aggression" 
rather  than  a tit-for-tst  response  to  particular  incidents.  The  American 
escalation— U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam  and  increased  air  strikes — continued 
until  March  1968.  The  war  itself  dragged  on  for  the  United  States  until 
January  1973,  although  the  United  States  fradually  disengaged  itself  after 
Fiesident  Johnsen's  March  31,  1968,  speech.  The  Soviet  contribution  to  the 
lorth  Vietnamese  war  effort  by  <!nd  large  'p«rallelad  that  of  the  United  States 


I 
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to  Vietnaa  but  on  a Buch  amaller  scale,  involving  far  lt36  risk-taking 

than  U.3.  actions  but  representing  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  total  foreign 
assist  -.nee  to  North  Vietnam. 

Focusing  on  Soviet  nedla  utterances  makes  it  readily  apparent  that 

Moscow  was  intent  on  convincing  exter'^cl  and  dotf/^stlc  audiences  that  the 

Soviet  Union  would  match  the  Cfniued  0';ace>i  a»<p  for  step— though,  to  repeat, 

Soviet  leaders  preferred  .'.o  clitih  seeps.  In  1964  Moscow's  theoes 

had  been  that  "it  would  no*  remain  ladlfitrent"  and  tKat  it  would  take 

"necesoary  measures"  (unspecified).  In  1565-67  lu  chat  it  ^as  taking 

"prac).  - cal  measures.  . . tr  strengthen  the  stucurity  and  build  up  the  defense 

cipalil? tv"  cf  the  ft’SV  or,  in  Srethniv’s  words,  "vaal  rrupivoTt . ’ Such 

phrases  were  gentrs.' S’-<vir>ied  with  declarations  that  the  would  compete 

“*ates  vy  rcitching  C.S.  escalation.  "The  Soviet  Union  is 

. the  Dcuicratit  .lipublir.  of  Vlccnau  whatever  assistance  it 

needs  ....  We  have  not  been  and  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  this 

regard . "The  Soviet  Union  has  given  and  will  continue  to  give  fraternal 

Vietnam  its  full  political  uupport  and  the  necessary  economic  and  military 

aid"  (Dmitri  g.  Folyanaky)  "The  Soviet  Union  has  given,  is  giving, 

and  will  continue  to  give  the  Vietnamese  people  all  roxind  support  and  aid" 

91/ 

(Supreme  Soviet). — ' "The  U.S.  ruling  circles  cuat  realise  that  new  steps 

to  expand  the  war  will  inevitably  call  forth  correspondingly  more  efforts  by 

the  Victnemesc  people  and  the  countries  friendly  to  them.  . . . The  Soviet 

92/ 

Onion  hrs  giren  an:!.'  will  give  all-round  aid"  (Nikolai  Podgomy).*"** 

There  was  aome  ladicatisn,  moreover,  that  there  mat  a kind  of 
competition  in  rlek-taking  going  on  among  the  Soviet  elite,  which  reletns  to 
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iSiffcrcDces  in  opinion  about  whether  the  D.S.  actlont  in  Vietium  were  part 
of  an  overall  confrontation  between  tbe  forces  of  laperlalluB  and 
revolution  or  a relatively  aeparable  phenoaenon.  Fcr  those  like  Shelepln 
and  Marshal  Rodion  Malinovsky,  both  of  whom  characterited  the  United  States 
as  "worse  than  Hitler,"  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  not  an  isolated  event  but 
evidence  that  the  United  States  confronted  Soviet  Interests  in  revolution  In 
every  comer  of  the  globe.  However,  the  core  political  leadership — Brezlnev, 
Kosygin,  Podgomy— spoke  as  though  they  regarded  Vietnam  as  a more  .or  less 
Isolated  event.  One  evidence  of  this  difference  in  view  shoved  up  in  late 
1966  when  Izvestlva  censored  a speech  by  Shelepln  in  such  a way  as  to  bring 
hit  position  more  in  line  with  the  prevailing  Soviet  stance.  The  speech  as 
published  bv  Red  Star*  (the  army  newspaper)  describes  the  worsening  interiiatlonal 
eituation  in  1966  as  a consequence  of  a general  conft ontatlon  of  imperialist 
and  revolutionary  forces: 


As  a result  of  the  intensification  of  the  aggressive 
schemes  of  the  imperialists,  « serious  aggravation  of  the 
world  situation  has  taken  place.  World  reaction,  headed 
by  the  arnin  force  of  war  and  aggression — American  imperialism- 
now  here,  now  there  kindles  the  hotbeds  of  conflict.  The 
Imperialists  in  a number  of  rekions  are  wtriving  to  restore 
by  force  the  colonial  order,  to  stifle  the  national  liberation 
movement  of  the  people.  The  U.S.A.  has  been  waging  for 
several  years  now  a plundering,  colonial  war  agsinst  the 
peoples  of  Vietnam.  93/ 


Inveatiya.  on  the  other  hand,  by  omitting  the  italiclaed  %>ords 
in  the  above  text,  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  primary  reason  for  the  aggravated 


inttmacloaal  aituatlcu  vae  the  war  in  Viatnam.  Whether  Vletaan  vas  a 
relatively  aeparabL;  problem  or  a clash  of  the  forces  of  iaperlallsm  and 
revolution  led  to  son',e  differences  in  policy  formulation  by  Soviet  leaders 
about  the  itagnitude  of  future  comltments  to  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  Shelepln  declared  in  August  1965  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
provide  "nBces8ar7  and  ever-increasing  assistance"~^  to  the  DRV  at  a time 
when  others  in  the  leadership  were  merely  pledging  the  support  deemed 
necessary. 

It  certainly  vas  the  case  that  non-Soviet  Communist  elite  groups 
were  willing  to  let  the  Soviet  Union  take  greater  risks.  The  Chinese 
responded  to  Soviet  criticism  about  difficulties  in  transshipping  aid  across 
China  by  polntlag  out  that  "besides  ground  and  air  communications  there 


are  sea  routes  to  link  various  countries  in  the  world.' 


The  Cubans 


similarly  had  the  indelicacy  to  use  the  occasion  of  the  CPSU's  Twenty-Third 
Congress  in  1966  to  advise  the  Soviet  leadership: 

Considering  the  situation  that  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  a military  force  capable  of  stopping  the 
bombings  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  that 
is,  capable  of  putting  the  American  planes  that  bomb 
Vietnamese  territory  citt  of  action.  For  victory  over 
ixparialism  in  Vietnam,  it  Is  of  decisive  importance, 
using  all  available  means  and  taking  the  necesiiary 
risk,  to  halt  the  criminal  aggression,  which  is  what 
the  bombing  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
constitutes.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  utmost  effort 
and  to  render  decisive  assistance  in  order  to  turn 
the  territory  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
into  e,  "graveyard  of  American  aircraft." 


Vhlle  In  general  the  speech  of  the  Cuban  delegate,  Armando  Bart  Davalos, 
was  anthuslaetically  received  by  the  Soviet  Congreea  audience,  bia  advice 
on  risk-taking  and  rendering  sufficient  antiaircraft  aid  to  deter  C.S. 

1-526  received  no  applause.  (Nc  1-526  vere  shot  down  until  Deceaber  1972.) 

The  Vletnaaesf.,  however,  did  receive  other  forms  of  military  aid. 
Including  antiaircraft  missiles,  batteries,  and  planes,  as  the  Soviet 
leadership  made  plausible  its  argument  that  fidelity  to  proletarian  inter- 
nationalism (read:  countering  the  Chinese  challenge)  consisted  in  providing 
concrete  assistance— in  \^lch  the  USSR  naturally  had  a comparative  advantage — 
not  ideological  fervor.  Table  1 sunnarices  the  estimates  of  the  Intematlnal 


Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  of  Soviet  and  f^il.nese  military  aid  to 

Vietnam  from  1965  to  1971.  The  Soviet  figures  vere  apparently  derived  from 

the  official  exchange  rate,  which  at  that  time  was  one  ruble  to  $1.11;  in 

other  IISS  calculations,  Soviet  defense  expenditures  are  estimated  at  0.40- 

0.50  ruble  to  one  dollar.  Implying  that  the  figures  should  be  doubled.  (The 

usual  estimate  of  U.S.  expenditures  for  the  Vietnam  War  is  about  $112  billion.) 

As  early  as  April  5,  1965,  U.S.  intelligence  found  evidence  of  the 

first  SA-2  SAM  site  under  construction.  According  to  the  Pentagon  Tapers. 

"the  SAM's  vere  only  the  most  dramatic  form  of  considerably  Inr.raaaed 

quantities  of  modem  mllltery  equipment  beginning  to  be  fumiahad  to  the  DRV 

by  the  Soviet  Union."— ^ MIG-17a  vere  aighted  in  June  1965.  — ^ In  April 

99/ 

1966  the  firat  announced  uae  of  KlG-21s  occurred  in  the  war, — and  In  May 
fovlet  "Shyatar"  mlasllta  vlth  a range  of  750  milea— Seigon  and  Benoi  are 


J I 


c^-». 


T«ble  i.  Soviin  and  Chinese  MiXitsry  Aid  to  the  Deaocrotic  Republic,  of  Vietnac 
HUlions  of  U.S.  dollars 


Year 

USSR 

China 

1965 

210 

60 

1966 

360 

95 

1967 

505 

145 

1968 

100 

1969 

120 

105 

1970 

75 

90 

1971 

100 

75 

Total 

1,660 

670 

Source:  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies » Strategic 
Survey.  1972  (London:  IISS,  1972),  p.  50. 


roughly  700  nlles  apart — vare  reported  as  having  been  seen  by  neutral  observers 
100  / 

In  the  Hanoi  ares.'' — By  suenner  1966  the  Soviet  Union  was  publlclring  ito 

role  in  training  Vietnaaese  pilots  to  fly  the  MIG~2ls.^'~^-  ^ By  fall  A&erlcan 

102/ 

Intelligence  was  aetlaatlng  the  px lienee  of  130  SAK  sites  In  Horth  Vlntnau 

and  disagreeing  about  vhether  there  were  5,000  or  7,000  antiaircraft  batteries 
in  Worth  Vietnaa.  "One  highly  placed  source"  described  the  Vletnaraese 

defense  as  "the  Most  advanced  that  Aeerlcan  pilots  have  ever  faced. 

Indications  are.  the  system  will  be  further  elaborated  and  atricagthened."'^^^ 
Soviet  military  personnel  were  also  made  available.  In  Iforch  >.965 
Brezhnev  even  floated  the  possibility  of  Soviet  volunteers  going  to  Vietnam: 
"Our  central  agencies  are  receiving  many  declarations  from  Soviet  people 
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•xprestiQg  rtadln«ss  to  take  part  lo  the  Vlctnanese  people's  strutt^c 

104/ 

fraadom  and  Independence." In  April  1965  a carefully  phrased  Soviet- 

Rorth  Vietnaaese  declaration  was  issued  which  declared:  "The  Soviet 
govemDent,  if  needed  be  and  lx  the  DRV  govamaent  so  requests,  will  give 
its  consent  to  the  departure  for  Vietnas  of  Soviet  citisens  who,  guided 
by  a sense  of  proletarian  intematlonaliss,  have  expressed  the  desire  to  fight 
for  the  just  cause  of  the  Vietnaaese  people. (The  Chinese  in  March 
1965  charged  that  "the  Soviet  leaders  proposed  that  China  peralt  transit  of 

4.000  any  personnel  to  Vietnam  without  first  obtaining  her  Vietnam 'j[7 

consent"  and  that  China  should  let  the  Soviet  Onion  "occupy  and  use  one  or 

two  airfields  in  Southwestern  China  and  station  a Soviet  armed  force  of  500 

..106/ 

men  there. 

Exactly  hov  many  Soviet  military  and  civilian  advisers  were  in  Vietnam 
is  impossible  to  determine,  fa  ruberhom  in  December  1966  reported  that 
about  3,000  experts  were  helping  "in  various  fields  of  the  national  economy 
and  the  defense  of  Vietnam*  but  estlMtes  for  1968-72  by  the  Inter- 

national Institute  of  Strategic  Studies  in  Military  Balance  use  the  figure 

1.000  (versus  21,000  in  Egypt  according  to  Bcikal)  as  the  number  of  Soviet 

military  personnel  in  Vietnam Vhatever  the  number,  they  played  an 

important  part  in  managing  SAH  sites,  especially,  it  seernes,  in  1965-66. 

(Presumably,  Vorth  Vietnamese  cadres  later  playad  a larger  part.)  Max  Frankel 

reported  in  August  1965  that  "from  redio  interceptions,  ground  espionage, 

•erial  reconnaissance  and  deductions  from  ether  known  facts,  most,  if  not 

109/ 

all,  the  missiles  arc  believed  to  be  nmder  Sorviet  management. 

Initially,  Soviet  ecOrces,  as  part  of  a ttbdit 'agreement  between  Moscow 
and  Vashington,  gavt  no  Indication  that  Soviet  citisens  were  playing  an  active 
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role,  but  in  October  1966  Kreeneye  Zvetde.  the  Ked  Amy  nevspeper,  deecribed 
the  putetive  advisory  role  Soviet  sissile  specialists  were  playing  under 
fire.  Aaerlcan  vilitery  intelligence  sources,  however,  asserted  that 
"Soviet  advisers  were  helping  the  North  Vletnaaese  to  coordinate  the  radio 

network  that  ties  the  antiaircraft  systes  together  under  a central  eonDand." ' 

Whatever  their  exact  role,  it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  Soviet 
Billtary  personnel  were  in  North  Vletnaa  and  actively  involved  In  ground-to- 
air  conbat  against  the  United  States  In  the  three  years  from  February 
1965  until  the  boobing  halt  in  1968. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  Soviet  Involveaent  in  the  escalation  seems 
to  have  been  straightforward:  to  deter  the  United  States  from  actions  that 
would  threaten  the  DRV's  existence  and  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
attacking  Hanoi  and  Haiphong— that  United  goal  the  USSR  could  achieve  with 
1,000-3,000  Soviet  personnel.  Thera  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  USSR  had  some 
success  in  deterring  U.S,  actiona.  The  Pentagon  Papers,  for  Instanc.*,  are 
replete  with  evidence  that  concern  about  the  possible  Soviet  response  to  U.S. 
ascalatory  steps  affected  Aaerlcan  calculations  and  resulted  in  options 
being  precluded  and  forces  being  deployed  In  less  than  optimal  ways.^^^ 

The  deterrent  role  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  was  created  in  several 
ways.  Obviously,  Aaerlcan  cost  astlaates  were  influenced.  More  subtly,  by 
public  in  the  Soviet  aedia  such  actions  as  the  pretence  of  Soviet 
technicians  at  missile  sites,  Moscow  made  its  conaltncnt  manifest  by  yielding 
the  initiative  and  leaving  the  choices  to  U.S.  leaders,  who  could  easily 


iaaglne  the  possible  consequences  of  killing  dotans  or  hundreds  of  Soviet 


I 


citizens.  ( A eiailar  hostage  role  war-  played,  evidently  deliberately,  by 


Che  Soviet  sMrchanc  aarlne  la  Balphong  harbor.) 


Tht  biggest  political  gain  the  Soviet  Union  derived  iron  Its  assistance 


to  the  URV  stcmied  fron  the  DRV  leaders* open  expressions  of  gratitude— 


which  were  quite  appropriate  since  Soviet  (and  Chinese)  aid  sore  than  offset 


the  daaage  done  to  the  DRV  by  the  United  States.  This  praise  blunted  the 


effectiveness  of  Chinese  attacks  on  the  USSR  for  "revlsionlss"  and 


"collusion*'  %rlth  the  United  States,  and  allowed  Moscow  to  claim  correctly  that 


a socialist  country  which  really  was  advancing  the  revolution  appreciated  the 


assistance  being  rendered  by  the  fraternal  Soviet  Union. 


The  Soviet  Union  wade  gains  such  as  these  at  low  risk  and  low  cost.  A 


large  number  of  possible  actions  ware  never  undertaken  and,  I auspect,  never 


seriously  entertained;  there  was  no  apparent  disposition,  for  Instance,  to 


open  a second  front  despite— >or  because  of*— Chinese  pressure.  A few  highly 


visible  low-cost  actions  were  taken  to  show  displeasure  with  American  policy 


In  Vietnam.  (One  such  Incident  was  the  canceling  of  a Sovlet-Amerlcan  track 


tet.  The  USSR  ultimately  relmbursod  th^  Americans  for  revenue  losses 


auf ' ^ed  ' Much  of  Sovlet-Amerlcan  relations  during  the  Vietnam  War  could 


be  described  as  business  as  usual. 


In  war  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  idiat  goes  up  must  come  down.  In 


Vietnam,  though,  the  level  of  the  war  did  decrease  after  President  Johnson 


halted  the  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel  In  March  1968.  "Fighting  while 


talking"  was  the  pattern  for  four  years.  Xn  1972,  however,  Uxon's  visits  to 


China  In  February  end  to  Moscow  in  May  eat  In  notion  events  that  brought  about 


an  and  to  the  war.  As  Adam  Qlen  remarks,  "The  Chinese  trip.  . . aeconpllahed 
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vhat  was  undoubCi»'’ly  In  Washington  laadars*  alnds  its  aain  ohjactivss:  An 
^▼Itation  to  Koscov  vlth  its  sequels,  a prospect  of  a coaproalse  settle- 

*ent  in  Vietnam,  and  a nvsabar  of  important  agr cements  batvaan  tba  Vnitad 
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States  and  the  USSR.”  ~ 

North  Vietnamese  leaders  were  made  uneasy  by  these  events.  Once  again, 
as  in  1954,  the  possibility  loomed  that  the  great  powers  might  c.ct  in  concert 
and  undermine  Vietnamese  interests.  The  DRV’s  response  was  to  launch  a suijor 
attack  directly  across  the  anachronistically  labeled  dcmilitarlKcd  zone, 
which  In  turn  prompted  heavy  U.S.  bombing  ot  North  Vietnam.  This  time  the 
United  States  bombed  Hanoi  and  bombed  and  mined  Haiphong.  With  a great  deal 
at  stake,  the  issue  again  was  what  role  the  Soviet  armed  forces  would  and  did 
♦ley. 

It  is  doubtful,  first  of  all,  that  Moscow  encouraged  the  URV  to  launch 
its  attack  across  the  boundary  separating  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Certainly 
there  is  no  evidence  for  this  of  which  I am  aware.  But  several  things  are 
clear.  The  weapons,  particularly  the  tanks,  used  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
ware  priwarily  Soviet  in  origin.  Moscow's  overt  responac  to  American 
protests  about  its  role  in  arming  the  North  Vietnamese  was  scornful:  V. 
Kudriavtsev,  writing  in  Irvestlya  observed: 

The  U.S. A.  complains  that  the  Vietnamese  patriots 
ere  now  "using  heavy  military  equipment  in  battle,"  "blames” 
the  Soviet  Union  for  this,  and  uses  this  tc  "justify"  the 
boiri>lng  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  It  is  understandable  thet  the 
American  warriors  would  like  it  if  their  B-52  heavy  bombers 


H*Tt  oppoBed  only  by  Vltt.Q*SB*#e  with  rlflon  in  their  hands. 
It  is  even  eaeier  to  fight  against  tinamed  old  acn,  vonen 
and  children.  Qht  Vietnaaese  Provisional  Iitcvolutionary 
CovemaenT),  naturally  and  rightfully,  eees  to  it  that  its 
fighting  »en,  who  are  defending  freedom,  are  well  and 
effectively  aracd.  113/ 
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Moreover,  the  North  Vietnamese  were  equipped  with  much  more  odern 
weapons  than  they  had  been  in  19b5-68  and  had  enomous  atockplles  of  SA>2 
aisslles.  "According  to  U.S.  sources,  1,600  of  the  latter  were  fired 
against  U.S.  aircraft  between  April  and  July."  "During  the  spring  of  1972, 
two  new  missiles  began  to  appear  in  the  North  and  with  the  National 
liberation  Front  in  South  Vietnam.  These  were  the  Sagger  wire  guided  anti- 
tauk  aisslles,  and  the  shoulder>fired  SA>7  Strela  surface-to-air  missile  . . . 
which  appears  to  have  been  nighly  effective  against  helicopters . Finally, 
in  this  vein,  the  Soviet  leadership  was  sufficiently  concerned  about  North 
Vietnam's  anxiety  about  the  forthcoming  Nixon  visit  to  Moscow  to  dispatch 
a delegation  headed  by  CPSU  Secretary  Konstantin  Katushev,  "in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  reached  earlier,"  to  discuss  "the  further  development  and 
strengthening  of  Sovlet-Vietnamcsc  relations  as  veil  as  certain  questions  of 
■utual  interest 

At  the  same  time  Soviet  leaders  were  not  so  concerned  about  events  in 
▼ietnam  or  the  attitudes  of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  as  to  let  the 
bombing  of  Henoi  or  the  bombing  end  mining  of  Beiphong  herbor— or  for  that 
matter  the  damage  to  some  Soviet  merchant  ehips  and  the  injuries  to  members 
•f  their  crews— stand  in  tbs  way  of  Nixon's  viOit  to  tbs  OSSK.  Tbs  Imeedlstc 
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Scvitt  rctponcc  was  alaost  mtlraly  Tarbal.  Moacov  did  raaupply  North 
Vlatbaii,  vlth  the  raault  that  in  Dacambar  1972,  whan  tha  last  U.S.  bonbing 
apata  occurred,  the  North  Vietnaaete  succeeded  la  downlag  B~52a  for  the  first 
tiae  la  the  war.  Horcover,  the  Aaerican  blockade  aad  alalag  produced  "the 
first  Soviet  aaval  reaction  in  the  long  history  of  U.S.  operation  in  South- 
east Asia."  Subaarines  and  six  surface  warships  including  a Sverdlov- 
class  cruiser  sailed  "at  a relatively  alow  transit  speed"  from  Vladivostok 
to  a place  "soee  300  alias  from  the  principal  operations  of  U.S.  carriers." 
While  Soviet  intelligence-collection  ships— which  previously  had  often  been 
present  at  U.S.  naval  activities  off  Vietnam— sailed  aaong  the  American 
ships,  the  Soviet  "reaction  force  reaalned  at  a distance  of  300  niles  tmeil 
•’’ted  in  late  June  1972.’'^^^  In  general,  however,  Soviet  behavior 
' in  which  minor  wars  on  the  periphery  of  Asia  were 
peripheral  as  well  to  the  strategy  of  those  in  Moscow  calling  the  shots. 

To  Soviet  Politburo  mcaber  Pyotr  Shelest  (who  may  have  shared  with  East 
Germany's  Valter  Ulbrlcht  a preference  for  rapprochcaent  with  China  rather 
than  improved  East-Vest  relations,  and  whose  position  as  first  secretary 
of  the  Ul’.ralne  probably  disposed  hla  to  emphasize  the  development  of  coal 
rather  than  natural  gas  and  oil)  the  Idea  of  having  Richard  Nixon  come  to 
M9SCOV  (and  Kiev)  iamediately  after  the  mining  and  blockade  of  Haiphong  and 
ttae  bombing  of  Hanoi  may  have  been  abhorrent— it  probably  waa.-^^  (Shelest 
was  removed  from  his  post  as  first  secretary  of  the  Ukraine  on  May  25,  the 
^iay  before  Nixon  arrived  In  Kiev.)  To  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin,  however,  progress 
In  tha  SALT  negotiations  and  the  proapect  of  explicit  recognition  that  the 
Soviet  Union 'a  strategic  forces  had  achieved  parity  with  those  of  the  United 
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ft«t«s,  th«  ptotpect  of  • burgeoning  trade  with  the  United  States , including 
iaerican  Inveitaent  in  the  developoAnt  of  natural  gas  and  oil  deposits  in 
Siberia,  and  the  fear  that  the  Nixon  visit  to  Peking  in  February  1972  night 
lead  to  an  adverse  shift  in  the  global  distribution  of  power  were  far  too 
inpoTtant  for  then  to  show  squeaalshness  about  Anerican  behavior  in  Vietnan. 

Conclusions 

Superficially,  the  Korean  and  Vietnaa  wars  have  nuch  in  connon.  The 
actors  were  similar:  the  fighting  involved  the  United  States  and  a vigorously 
anti-Conmunist  client  state,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  a Comnninist 
atate  bent  on  forcibly  unifying  the  country.  Though  these  wars  are  often 
portrayed  as  major  episodes  in  the  Sovlet'Amerlcan  cold  war,  no  direct 
confrontation  of  any  scale  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  took 
place.  The  locations  were  similar:  each  vat  took  place  on  the  periphery  of 
Asia  In  countries  bordering  on  China.  Each  war  was  limited.  No  nuclear 
weapons  were  used.  Sanctuaries  relevant  to  the  delivery  of  nllitary  supplies 
were  generally  observed.  No  efforts  were  made  to  interfere  with  the  shipment - 
of  weapons  and  material  before  their  arrival  in  the  country  for  which  they 
were  destined.  Diversionary  moves  wert  not  initiated  elsewhere  as  a means  of 
inhibiting  the  involvement  of  one  or  another  state.  Each  war  was  terminated 
through  a long  process  of  talking  while  fighting.  The  Korean  truce  negotiations 
dragged  on  for  two  years;  in  fietnam  (where  everything  took  longer)  the 
magotlatlons  lasted  more  than  four  years. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  diffarances  vara  more  significant.  The 
outcomes  of  the  two  wars  wars  certainly  different.  The  Korean  Var  ended  with 
the  essential  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  and  seamed  to  establish  the 
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proposition  that  "axport  of  ravolutlon"  across  state  bovmdarias  would  be 
countered  by  U.S.  military  action.  The  Vietnam  War  ended  In  the  unification 
of  the  country  under  CoBOunlst  leadership.  In  the  process  the  point  most 
clearly  established  seems  to  have  been  that  a small  state  fighting  a total 
V/ar  has  considerable  advantage  over  a euperpover  engaged  in  a war  for 
limited  goals.  Other  differences  In  the  context  and  conduct  of  the  war  helped 
make  more  likely  the  particular,  and  different,  outcomes.  Far  fewer  viewed 
the  United  States' actions  in  Vietnam  as  legitimate  than  did  its  actions  in 
Korea;  the  Rhee  government  in  Korea  was  more  capable  of  governing  than  the 
South  Vietnamese  governments;  the  jungles  of  Vietnam  provided  a physical 
environment  conducive  to  guerilla  warfare;  and  the  Vietcong  was  a much  more 
effective  force  Chan  the  South  Korean  Coamunlst  guerillas.  Another 
difference  between  the  style  and  conduct  of  the  two  wars  arose  from  the  simple 
fact  that  the  Vietnam  War  took  place  (largely)  after  the  Korean  War,  in 
which  both  Che  United  States  and  the  PRC  had  learned  some  lessons.  The 
United  States  was  much  xtoxt  mindful  of  Chinese  signals  and  concern  than  it  ; 
had  been  during  the  Korean  War.— ^ Also,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
Soviet  Union  neither  borders  on  Vietnam  nor  played  a significant  part  in  the 
founding  of  North  Vietnam  (whereas  in  North  Korea  the  Soviet  Union's  role  was 
crucial).  Finally,  in  the  Korean  War  the  relation  between  the  United  States, 
China,  and  the  USSR  had  been  almost  entirely  a bipolar  one  between  the  United 
>itates  ano  "the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc,"  whereas  the  Vietnam  War  was  fought  against 
the  backdrop  of  the  Sino-Soviet  split,  which  produced,  to  uae  the  title  of 
Donald  Zagoria'a  book,  a Viatnam  Triangle. 

One  area  where  the  similarities  outweighed  the  differences  however,  is 
the  focus  of  this  study:  Soviet  use  of  armed  force  as  a political  instrument.  In 
Korea  and  Vietnam  the  Soviet  Union  proviiled  the  socialist  state  with  weapons 
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Is  support  of  th»t  state's  efforts  to  unify  Its  two-stste  nstion  by  force. 

One  felled,  the  other  succeeded.  In  both  vers  the  Soviet  iesdership  vss 
disposed  to  let  others  do  the  fighting.  The  ectuel  use  of  Soviet  troops — 

«s  opposed  to  Soviet  vespons — was  quite  restricted.  In  each  Instance  only 
a fev  thousand  Soviet  troops  vere  Involved  and  they  vere  enployed  prlnarily 
to  deter  and  defend  a socialist  state  against  ABerlcan  boobing.  (In  the  last 
Months  of  the  Korean  war  the  nuober  of  Soviet  troops  in  Korea  «ay  have 
reached  20,000.)  In  both  Korea  and  Vietnao,  the  Soviet  use  of  araed  forces 
was,  to  use  a phrase  that  gained  some  currency  in  the  initial  phase  of  U.S. 
involveoent  in  Vietnso,  largely  "covert  and  deniable."  Even  when  Soviet 
accounts  dascribed  Soviet  involvaoent  In  Vietnao,  Soviet  leaders  could  always 
maintain  that  their  olssile  specialiats  were  net  actually  involved  in  the 
fighting  but  were  merely  training  the  Vietnaaese.  What  stands  out  in  boldest 
relief  is  that,  even  when  an  effort  was  being  made  to  extend  Coaounist 
power  by  force,  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  IJnion  were  quite  limited  end 
entailed  low  risk. 

In  this  chapter  I have  concentrated  on  what  actually  happened.  An 
awareness  of  the  general  Soviet  propensity  for  low-risk  undertakings  is, 
however,  probably  baightantd  by  reflecting  on  a n\»ber  of  lustaacas  in  which 
advocated  alternative  couracs  of  action  mere  not  pursued.  At  the  cutset  of 
the  Korean  War,  for  laatance,  no  toviat  troops  vere  used,  and  Stalin  had 
actually  raducad  thslr  numhar  in  Korea  before  tbs  war  began.  Khrushchev  argued 
that  with  "one  Soviet  tank  corps,  or  two  at  the  most,"^^'^  the  Worth  Koreans 
would  havs  gone  all  the  way  to  Euaan  before  the  United  States  could  have 
raapondad.  Khruehchav’*  policy  Might  have  worked.  Stalin,  to  his  uradlt. 


pr«8uaably  understood  the  risk  to  the  USSR  of  such  s Soviet  coaaxtnent ; If 
the  United  Stetes  Intervened  and  actually  fought  one  or  two  Soviet  tank 
corps,  the  prospects  for  escalation  would  be  great  indeed.  In  this  Instance 
the  old  refrain  '*100  vldnee”— "It's  clearer  to  bin  /Stalin?"— seems  appropriate. 
Similarly t in  the  fall  of  1950,  the  North  roreans  apparently  pressed  the  Soviet 
Union  for  greater  eld  than  they  actually  received.  Again,  more  aid  would  have 
helped  North  Korea  attain  its  goals  but  at  a risk  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
Stalin  evidently  considered  unacceptable.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
the  USSR  imder  Stalin  was  ever  disposed  to  provoke  Incidents  elsewhere  in  an 
effort  to  weaken  the  U.S.  capacity  to  act  effectively  in  Korea,  even  though 
there  i~>  an  occasional  hint  that  the  Chinese  hoped  for  such  moves. 

Vietnam,  Khrushchev— his  bluster  about  Stalinas  behavior  in  Korea 
notwithstanding— pursued  a policy  of  minimum  commitment  in  1963-64.  As  in 
Korea,  the  Soviet  Unioa  was  reluctant  to  respond  favorably  tc  requests  from 
a small  ally  for  greater  support  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Instead  the 
Soviet  leadership  under  Khrushchev  proposed  to  provide  the  requested  support 
only  on  conditions  that,  in  effect,  required  the  North  Vietnamese  to  divorce 
themselves  from  China.  Although  some  shift  in  Soviet  policy  was  detected 
after  the  October  1964  ouster  of  Khrushchev,  only  after  the  direct  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  while  Prealcr  Kosygin  was  in  Banol  did  Koscow  furnish  more 
support  end  reduce  Its  conditions  for  that  support.  Throughout  the  years 
1965-72  the  USSR  increaeed  ite  support  of  North  Vietnam  ae  the  Unltad  States 
ioereesed  its  outlay  for  the  war  effort.  The  Soviet  contribution,  however, 
though  of  substantial  assistance  to  tbe  UtV,  was  minuecule  cempered  with 
American  ftj^nditure  on  tbe  wax.  Soviet  asaietence  to  Vietnam  slao  fell 
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short  of  that  sought  or  advocated  by  those,  inside  and  outside  the  Soviet 
Vnion,  vho  demanded  a direct  confrontation  with  the  United  States  and  a 
willingness  to  take  risks.  In  Vietnam,  as  In  Korea,  the  Soviet  Union  vas 
mot  disposed  to  provoke  Incidents  elsewhere  In  order  to  "tie  down"  American 
Saiperiallam.  Ko  effort  was  made  t&  interfere  with  AMrlcan  delivery  of 
materials  or  seen  or  to  Interdict  the  U.S.  Navy's  actions  even  during  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  and  the  mining  of  Haiphong.  These  Incidents  did  not  even 
delay  Nixon's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  a course  one  presumes  that  Shelest 
and  others  advocated.  Regardless  of  the  many  differences  between  Stalin, 
Khrushchev,  and  Brezhnev,  all  three  In  their  decisions  rejected  the 
blandishments  of  those  prone  to  grerter  Soviet  risk-taking  and  greater 
willingness  to  use  Soviet  forces  for  political  purposes.  Brezhnev  and 
Kosygin  in  1972,  moreover,  made  it  as  obvious  as  bad  Khrushchev  in  1®64  that 
Improved  relations  with  the  United  States  were  eomsldercbly  more  Important 
then  developments  in  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  many  similarities  In  the  Soviet  use  of  armed  force  In  Korea 
and  Vietnam,  It  Is  true  that  In  one  instance  a Communist  state.  North 
Vletnan,  succeeded  in  unifying  the  country,  and  in  the  other,  a Communist 
atate.  North  Korea,  failed  in  the  effort.  Horeover,  Soviet-North  Korean 
relations  more  nearly  approximated  our  image  of  modal  Sovlbt-aatellitc 
relations  than  dxJ  Soviet-North  Vietnamese  relations.  In  drawing  up  a 
balance  sheet  on  the  effectiveness  of.  the  Soviet  use  of  Its  armed  forces  as  a 
political  instrument,  should  it  be  concluded  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  more 
Affective  in  Vietnam  than  In  Korea?  The  foregoing  auamary  of  the  differences 
between  tha  two  wars  suggests  the  meed  for  caution.  The  situations  were 


radically  different,  and  it  does  not  necaasarlly  follow  that  the  divergent 
results  are  an  indication  of  greater  Soviet  effectiveness  in  the  Vietnam 
War  than  in  the  Korean  War.  Moreover,  the  part  played  by  the  USSR  in  both 
wars  was  sufficiently  modest  to  raise  doubt  about  whether  the  outcome  of  the 

is  a reasonable  indicator  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  use  of  force. 
It  might  be  better  to  evaluate  effectiveness  as  the  enhancement  of 
state  Interests  as  some  function  of  that  state’s  resources  expended.  Viewed 
this  way,  the  extremely  modest  role  of  Soviet  armed  forces  in  the  two  wars 
may  be  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  use  of  force  for  political 
purposes.  If  a state  can  get  other  statues  to  do  its  fighting  for  it,  after 
all,  in  a certain  sense  it  is  being  almost  optimally  effective. 

In  Korea,  for  instance,  these  was  a possibility  that  by  merely  providing 
weapons  and  limited  air  support  the  Soviet  Union  I;ad  done  enough  for  the 
North  Koreans  to  unify  Korea.  Placing  Soviet  troops  in  Manchuria  as  a 
deterrent  to  American  attack  in  exchange  for  having  Chinese  troops  prevent 
the  United  States  from  ixnlfying  Korea  represents  an  impressively  effective 
use  of  Soviet  armed  force.  Introducing  Soviet  troops  into  North  Korea  after 
the  Americans  had  been  driven  back  tc>  the  38th  parallel  was  also  an  effective 
political  use  of  the  troops— as  a hostage.  Although  these  troops  never 
engaged  American  forces,  their  presascc  ensured  the  continuation  of  socialism 
in  North  Korea  by  Increasing  the  lllkaUhood  that  the  United  States  would  not 
make  a second  attempt  to  go  north. 

In  Vietnam,  the  USSR’s  use  of  fares  was  also  highly  effective  in  some 
rWspsets.  The  Soviet  Union— and  tb^  People’s  Republic  ef  China— substantially 
affected  the  conduct  of  the  war  becssse  of  American  pexeaptlon  of  what  help 
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would  be  t^vcn  to  Horth  Vietnao  if  the  United  States  took  certain  courses 
of  action.  It  is  difficult  not  to  regard  the  Soviet  provision  of  North 
Vietnam  with  weapons  and  "advisers**  as  having  aerved  its  purpose.  The 
Soviet  Union's  limited  contribution  to  the  North  VietnuMse  war  effort  did 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  war.  With  almost  no  cost  in  Soviet  lives,  an 
expenditure  by  the  USSK  of  at  most  one-thirtieth  the  annual  amount  of  U.S. 
outlays  in  Vietnam  went  s long  way  toward  offsetting  the  U.S.  contribution. 
What,  in  short,  several  of  the  above  examples  suggest  is  the  relevance  to 
Soviet  foreign  policy  of  some  old  verities  about  the  use  of  armed  force 
for  political  purposes:  its  use  is  more  likely  to  be  effective  in  denying 
an  opponent  something  than  in  coercing  him  to  do  something  specific;  and 
force  is  most  effectively  applied  when  it  is  not  actually  used. 

A wider  perspective  on  the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  actions  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam  produces  additional  Insights.  The  reaction  of  the  other  actors  in 
the  Korean  War  forces  a correction  in  the  assessment  of  the  Soviet  use  of 
armed  forces  as  a political  Instrument.  The  Soviet  effort  to  appear 
uainvolved,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  increased  the  likelihood  that 
the  United  States  would  Intervene  and  hence  that  the  North  Korean  adventure 
would  fail.  The  Soviet  Union,  nevertheless,  did  not  succeed  in  persuading 
non-CoBPunist  leaders  that  it  was  not  responsible  for  tie  North  Korean 
Invasion.  As  a result,  the  North  Korean  action  made  it  possible  for  the 
U.S.  administration  to  persuade  Congress  that  an  enormous  increase  in 
itaMrican  military  spending  was  necessary  to  ceuater  the  Soviet  threat,  and 
tMs  graatly  expanded  the  global  military  capabilities  sf  the  United  States. 
And  it  appears  that.  If  the  dlnesc  had  failed  to  stop  the  Onitod  States  in 
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North  Korct  In  the  fell  of  1950,  the  Soviet  Union  Bight  hevc  ecquiceccd  in 
the  reunificetion  of  Koree  rether  then  croet  the  Tueen  to  eagege  iaericen 
forces.  Certelxily,  despite  North  Koreen  pressure,  the  USSR  set  llmitp  on 
the  eid  it  would  provide.  The  Soviet  reluctance  to  ongege  in  risk-teklng 
end  the  aodesty  of  the  coonltBcnt  forced  the  North  Koreans  to  rely  wuch  more 
on  their  own  devices.  In  an  Inportent  sense,  therefore,  the  Korean  War  and 
the  Soviet  use  of  foxce  therein  has  to  be  seen  as  an  Inportent  stinulus  not 
only  to  the  rearming  of  the  United  States  hut  also  to  the  emergence  of  a non- 
satellite  North  Korea  with  a deliberately  self-reliant  ideology. 

In  Vietnam,  the  reaction  of  the  other  actors  In  the  conflict  affects 
but  does  not  diminish  one’s  view  of  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  Soviet 
Uninn  used  its  armed  forces  for  political  purposes.  Soviet  behavior  had  a 
significant  effect  on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  may  reasonably  be  speculated 
that,  as  Soviet  support  of  Vietnam  increased  after  1965,  the  willingness  of 
the  United  States  to  play  the  China  esrd  also  Increased, North  Vietnam,  in 
turn,  had  cause  to  appreciate  both  the  importance  and  the  fragility  of  Soviet 
support  for  its  cause.  Nevertheless,  the  resulte  of  the  Vietnam  Var— the 
unification  of  Vietnam  and  the  strengthened  ties  of  socialist  Vietnam  with 
the  Soviet  Union — probably  have  reassured  the  Soviet  elite  about  the  wisdom 
of  its  course  in  Vietnam.  The  low-xlak  policy  of  a Bsasurad  response  to 
Aaerican  acts  was  doubtless  considered  a success,  which  probably  reinforced 
the  Soviet  Union's  belief  that  it  could  engage  profitably  in  other  lo%/-ritV: 
efforts  on  the  periphery  of  lurope  irtiile  continuing  to  attach  primacy  to  the 
superpower  relationship. 
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Chapter  9 

CRISES  ON  THE  KOREAN  PENINSULA 


by  Donald  S,  Zagoria  and  Janet  D.  Zagoria 


An  analysis  of  Soviet  behavior  during  the  Pueblo  crisis  in  1968, 
the  EC-121  crisis  in  1969,  and  the  poplar  tree  incident  in  1976  shows 
clearly  that  Soviet  support  for  North  Korean  initiatives  has  been 
cautious  and  declining.  In  the  Pueblo  crisis  Soviet  ships  aiid  planes 
trailed  and  harassed  U.S.  ships  and  Moscow  gave  strong  public  support 
to  the  North  Korean  position,  but  it  was  only  after  the  threat  of  war 
had  passed  that  the  USSR  brought  its  naval  deployment  up  to  task  force 
size.  In  the  EC-121  crisis  the  Soviet  Union  made  a token  military 
response,  gave  lukewa"^  political  support  to  Pyongyang,  an!  actively 
joined  the  United  States  in  looking  for  survivors  from  the  plane.  After 
the  poplar  tree  killings  the  Russians  did  virtually  nothing  to  help 
Pyongyang,  Indeed,  they  i3\ay  have  urged  Kim  Il-Sung  to  send  a conciliatory 
message  to  the  United  States. 

Soviet  caution  in  these  three  incident  s seems  to  have  been  guided 
by  a number  of  factors.  First,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  unwilling  to 
risk  confrontation  with  the  United  States  over  North  Korean  interests, 
.which  were  mainly,  during  the  period  under  discussion,  to  oust  the 
United  States  from  South  Korea  and  reunify  Korea  by  force.  Here  the 
Soviet  attitude  is  directly  analogous  to  its  lack  of  support  for  Chinese 
provocations  during  the  Taiwan  Strait  crisis  of  1958.  In  both  situations, 
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Moscow  was  simply  not  prepared  to  risk  a military  confrontation  with 
the  United  States  for  local  Communist  goals. 


Three  other  considerations  have  entered  Soviet  calculations  about 
Korea:  the  unpredictability  of  North  Korean  leader  Kim  Il-Sung, 

North  Korea's  proximity  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Soviet  fear  of  China. 

Kim  has  never  inspired  great  trust  in  Moscow.  Relations  between 
it  and  Pyongyang  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  have  varied  between  cool  and 
lukewarm.  Moscow  is  clearly  wary  of  becoming  involved  in  a military 
situation  in  which  Kim  controls  the  degree  of  risk.  Soviet  caution  is 
evident  in  all  three  incidents  discussed  here.  In  the  case  of  the  EC-121, 
Moscow  went  so  far  as  to  warn  Pyongyang  publicly  about  taking  independent 
military  initiatives  against  the  United  States  that  could  involve  the 
Russians. 

Geographically,  North  Korea  is  situated  uncomfortably  close  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and,  in  particular,  to  Vladivostok  and  other  points  in 
the  Soviet  Far  East  where  Russia's  Pacific  forces  are  based.  This  means 
that  a U.S.  military  threat  to  North  Korea  automatically  becomes  a 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  co  its  military  position  in  the  Far  East. 
North  Korean  initiatives  have  forced  the  Soviet  Union  to  protect  itself 
against  the  possibility  of  U.S.  retaliatory  action,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  provoking  the  United  States  to  such  action.  In  the  Pueblo  and  EC-121 
incidents,  therefore,  as  long  as  U.S.  military  action  seemed  possible, 
the  Soviet  Union  kept  a limited  military  force  in  the  area;  but  the 
moment  the  United  States  gave  signs  of  dropping  its  military  options  by 
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removing  the  larger  part  of  its  crisis  deployment,  Soviet  forces 
withdrew. 

The  third  constraint  on  Soviet  policy  in  Korea  is  China.  Ever 
since  the  Chinese  Coiiununists  intervened  in  the  Korean  War  in  1950  and 
saved  the  North  Korean  regime  from  defeat,  Pyongyang  has — with  the 
exception  of  a period  during  the  Cultural  Revolution  in  China — tilted 
toward  Peking.  The  tilt  has  Increased  since  the  end  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  in  the  late  1960s.  Moscow  has  feared  that  a Korea  unified 
by  the  North  Korean  Communists  would  move  into  the  Chinese  orbit  and 
greatly  complicate  Soviet  strategic  problems  in  Northeast  Asia. 

Detente  with  the  United  States  seems  to  have  been  another 
constraint  in  this  period.  Tension  was  just  beginning  to  relax  at 
the  time  of  the  Pueblo  incident,  and  the  USSR  certainly  did  not  want 
a military  crisis  with  the  United  States  over  the  incident  to  reverse 
this.  By  the  time  the  North  Koreans  shot  down  the  EC-121,  Soviet-U.S. 
talks  on  limiting  offensive  and  defensive  missiles  (ABMs)  were  planned. 
When  the  poplar  tree  killings  took  place,  the  Soviet  Union  was  involved 
in  discussions  and  agreements  with  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
countries  on  a whole  range  of  issues,  including  strategic  arms  limitation 
(SALT’* , European  security  and  cooperation  (Helsinki) , and  technological 
and  other  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Moscow  was  reluctant  to  endanger  these 
discussions  for  Pyongyang's  interests,  which  are  marginal  to  its  own. 
During  the  poplar  tree  crisis,  its  public  support  for  the  North  Korean 
case  was  cool. 
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The  Pueblo  Crisis 


On  January  23,  1968,  North  Korean  patrol  boats  and  submarine 
chasers  suddenly  surrounded  the  U.S.  Navy  electronic  surveillance 
ship  Pueblo  outside  the  twelve-mile  limit  off  the  North  Korean  port  of 
Wonsan.  Claiming  that  the  ship  was  in  North  Korea's  territorial  waters, 
the  patrol  boats  opened  fire  on  the  Pueblo,  injuring  the  ship's  captain. 
Commander  Lloyd  M.  Bucher,  and  several  crew  members,  one  critically. 
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An  armed  North  Korean  party  then  boarded  the  ship,  which  was  taken 
under  guard  to  Wonsan. 

The  Johnson  administration  responded  to  the  North  Korean  seizure 
with  intense  diplomatic  activity  and  a show  of  military  force  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan  that  was  the  largest  naval  buildup  since  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  in  1962.  On  the  day  the  attack  occurred,  the  United  States  sent 
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an  emergency  call  to  North  Korea  through  the  Soviet  Union  asking  Pyongyang 
to  release  the  ship.  Meeting  with  North  Korean  representatives  next  day 
at  armistice  talks  in  Panmunjom,  U.S.  representative  Rear  Admiral  John 
V.  Smith  again  demanded  the  return  of  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew  but  was 
rebuffed. 

Washington  twice — on  January  2A  and  26 — requested  Soviet  mediation 
with  Pyongyang  to  bring  about  the  ship's  release;  both  times  Moscow 
brusquely  rejected  these  requests.  The  United  States  then  brought  a complaint 
against  North  Korea  before  the  United  Nations,  asking  that  the  Security 


Council  act  "with  greateat  urgency"  to  obtain  the  releese  of  the  ship 
and  its  crew.  The  United  States  indirectly  warned  that  the  UN  Charter 
reserved  to  member  states  the  right  to  defend  themselves  against 
unilateral  military  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  ordered  Task  Force  77 — comprising 
tv,'.»nty-five  ships — to  enter  the  Sea  of  Japan.  By  January  24  a task 
group  consisting  of  the  attack  carrier  Enterprise  and  five  destroyers 
was  on  station  southeast  of  Korea.  A second  task  group  '"^the  attack 
carrier  Ranger  and  three  destroyers)  arrived  in  the  area  on  January  31, 
and  a third  consisting  of  the  antisubmarine  carrier  Yorktown  and  six 
destroyers  arrived  on  February  2.  The  arrival  of  the  carriers  Kearsage 
and  Coral  Sea,  the  frigate  Truxton,  the  intelligence  ship  Banner  (the 
Pueblo ' s sister  ship),  and  four  more  destroyers  soon  after  completed 
Task  Force  77.  It  was  specif i>. Tlly  Instructed  by  General  Earle  Wheeler, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  not  to  attempt  to  free  the  Pueblo 
or  approach  it  too  closely.  1^/ 

The  Fifth  Air  Force  established  advance  heaidquarters  at  Osan  Air 
Base  in  Korea,  two  fighter-bomber  squadrons  were  deployed  from  the 
United  States  to  South  Korea,  and  additional  Strategic  Air  Command  bombers 
were  sent  to  the  western  Pacific.  The  U.S.  Eighth  Army  in  South  Korea 
and  South  Korean  military  forces  were  put  on  alert,  and  land-based 
tactical  air  units  in  South  Korea  were  reinforced.  Finally,  President 
Johnson  called  up  nearly  15,000  air  force  and  navy  reserve  personnel. 

The  Soviet  Union  countered  this  buildup  with  a naval  buildup  of 
its  own.  A Dcviet  intelligence  ship  and  a destroyer  were  on  patrol  in 
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the  Tsushima  Strait  when  the  crisis  began,  and  they  were  spotted  in 
the  vicinity  of  U.S.  ship*^  on  January  24.  If  ^.s  Task  Force  77  moved 
into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  USSR  began  interposing  ships  between  the 
North  Korean  coast  and  the  U.S.  fleet — close  to  the  U.S.  ships.  The 
Soviet  ships  included  Kotlln-  and  Kashin-class  destroyers  (one  equipped 
with  surface-to-surface  missiles),  tankers,  submarines,  a single  AGI, 
and  the  trawler  Gidrolog,  which  had  electronic  devices  to  intercept 
communications.  On  January  26  the  Gidrolog  was  shadowing  the  U.S. 
attack  carrier  Enterprise,  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  task  force. 
Soviet  ships  shadowed  and  harassed  incoming  U.S.  units,  bringing  about  a 
dozen  incidents  by  mid-February.  In  an  incident  on  February  1, 
the  Soviet  merchant  ship  Kapitan  Vislobokov  collided  with  the  U.S. 
destroyer  Rowan  after  failing  to  yield  the  right  of  way. 

Soviet  media  began  reporting  on  the  Pueb) o * s capture  immediately, 
and  the  Soviet  international  service  carried  news  of  developments  as 
they  occurred.  An  editorial  in  the  Red  Star  on  January  28  spoke  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  reinforcing  its  "peaceful  policy"  with  its  "defensive 
might."  j4/  But  Moscow  withheld  official  comment  on  the  episode  for 
\iiore  than  a week  after  it  took  place.  Until  the  end  of  January,  therefore 
the  situation  was  somewhat  uncertain,  with  intentions  on  both  the  Soviet 
and  the  American  sides  not  entirely  clear. 

The  situation  began  to  change  on  January  31,  when  North  Korea  hinted 
to  the  United  States  that  it  should  request  closed  meetings  at  Panraunjom. 
The  United  States  immediately  responded,  and  U.S. -North  Korean  meetings 
began  on  February  2. 
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Two  days  later  the  Soviet  Union  issued  its  znost  authoritative 
consajent  on  the  Pueblo  affair,  when  Pravda  ran  an  article  signed 
"Obser'/e:: , " indicating  that  it  directly  reflected  the  opinion  of 
the  Politburo.  Called  "The  Policy  of  Adventure  and  Provocation  Is 
Doomed  to  Failure,"  the  article  recalled  Communist  support  of  North 
Korea  during  the  Korean  War:  " The  DPRK  with  the  support  of  the 
countries  of  the  socialist  conmranltv  with  all  peace-loving  forces, 
demonstrated  its  courage  and  fortitude  so  convincingly  a decade  and 
a half  ago  in  its  fight  against  the  American  interventionists."  The 
article  concluded  with  a warning  against  U.S.  military  movts  and  a 
demand  for  withdrawal  of  the  U.S,  naval  force  from  the  Sea  of  Japan: 


Is  it  not  clear  that  endeavors  to  win  something 
from  a sovereign  socialist  state — the  DPRK — with  the 
aid  of  threats  and  pressure  have  no  chance  of  success? 

It  is  of  particular  importance  now  that  the  United 
States  take  no  rash  steps  which  could  complicate  the 
situation  still  further. 

The  United  States  must  proceed... on  the  basis  of 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity 
of  the  DPRK  and  its  national  dignity. .. (meaning)  first 
of  all  a complete  cessaf’.on  of  the  campaign  of  blackmail 
and  threats  in  relation  to  the  DPRK. 


This  was  Moscow's  most  belligerent  statement  since  the  crisis  had  begun. 
Coming  when  it  did,  it  seemed  to  suggest  that  if  the  United  States  would 
withdraw  the  Enterprise  and  most  of  the  rest  of  its  forces  from  the  Sea 
of  Japan,  the  Panmunjom  talks  might  get  moving  and  the  Pueblo  crew  might 
be  released.  At  the  same  time,  a Hungarian  delegate  to  the  UN  who  was  in 


close  touch  with  the  North  Koreans  hinted  to  the  United  States  that 
it  should  send  the  Enterprise  away  from  Korea,  again,  suggesting  chat 
such  a move  would  bear  fruit  at  Pannunjom,  Probably  to  bark  up  these 
suggestions,  on  Feoruary  5 and  6 the  Soviet  Union  reinforced  its  naval 
contingent  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  with  more  ships — six  cruisers  and 
destroyers,  three  of  which  were  equipped  with  surface-to-surface 
missiles — bringing  to  sixteen  the  number  of  Soviet  ships  in  the  area. 

On  February  6 Washington  sent  the  Enterprise  south  through  the 
Tsushima  Strait  away  from  Korea.  Although  land-based  tactical  air 
units  were  retained  in  the  area  and  in  late  February  U.S.  F-106s  were 
deployed  in  Korea,  the  t’ithdrawal  of  the  Erterprise  signaled  Washington's 
abandonment  of  military  options  and  its  willingness  to  rely  on  the 
Panmunjom  negotiations  to  free  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew.  Following  this 
event,  on  February  8,  Red  Star  ran  an  article  mentioning — for  the  first 
time  since  the  crisis  had  begun — the  Soviet-North  Korean  defense  treaty 
of  1961,  6/  implying  that  if  North  Korea  was  attacked  the  Soviet  Union 
might  come  to  its  defense. 

Meanwhile,  Radio  Pyongyang  repeatedly  broadcast  charges  that 
confessions  made  by  Pueblo  crew  members  indicated  that  the  ship  was 
7.6  miles  from  North  Korea's  Yo  Island  when  it  was  seized,  that  is, 
inside  the  twelve-mile  limit  claimed  by  North  Korea.  The  confessions 
purportedly  said  further  that  the  ship  h.ad  made  four  other  incursions 
into  North  Korean  territorial  waters  before  it  was  captured. 

U.S. -North  Korean  negotiation  efforts  continued  steadily  for  a 
time  at  Panmunjom;  by  March  4,  'he  two  cides  had  met  ten  times.  The 
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t&lks  then  resumed  periodically  throughout  19C8,  with  both  sides  putting 
forward  different  formulas  under  which  the  Pueblo  crew  night  be  released.  ]_/ 
Finally,  on  December  22,  the  United  States  announced  that  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  at  a private  meeting  of  the  Korean  Military  Armistice 
Cotianission.  The  same  day,  U.S.  negotiator  Major  General  Gilbert  H, 

Woodward  signed  a North  Korean  document  stating  that  luc  ..hi,  had 
violated  North  Korean  territorial  waters  and  was  spying  when  seized. 

The  document  contained  a U.S.  apology  (drafted  by  North  Korea)  for  the 
intrusion,  and  a promise  by  the  United  States  that  it  would  send  no 
mere  intelligence  ships  into  North  Korean  waters.  But  the  United  States 
repudiated  the  apology  before  the  document  was  signed  ’n.th  the  full 
and  prior  knowledge  of  the  North  Koreans.  On  December  2?  the  Pueblo  * s 
surviving  crew  members  were  returned  to  U.S.  authorities  at  the  DMZ, 
along  with  the.  body  of  the  crew  member  who  had  died.  The  Pueblo  itself 
was  never  returned. 


A North  Korean  Initiative 


The  capture  of  the  Pueblo  appears  to  have  been  a North  Korean 
venture  initiated  without  consultation  with  or  the  prior  knowledge  of 
either  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese.  Several  things  point  to  this  conclusion. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  collusion  by  either  Communist  power.  8/ 
Indications  are  that  North  Korean  relations  with  both  of  them  were  not 
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close  ir.  1968.  De-Stalinization,  differences  over  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  Soviet  Union's  pursuit  of  detente  with  the  West,  and  North 
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Korea's  support  of  China  in  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  had  combined  during 
the  late  1950s  and  the  1960s  to  produce  subotantial  tension  between 
Moscow  and  Pyongyang.  Under  these  conditions  North  Korea  had  carried 
out  a purge  of  pro-Soviet  elements  in  its  leadership.  The  Soviet 
Union  had  sharply  curtailed  its  own  and  Eastern  Europe's  economic  aid 
and  had  completely  cut  off  military  aid,  actions  that  directly  affected 
North  Korea's  ability  to  carry  out  its  seven-year  plan  (1961-1967).  In 
October  3966  the  Pyongyang  government  was  forced  to  extend  its  economic 
plan  for  three  years.  In  late  1964  the  North  Korean  paper  Nodong  Sinmun 
virulently  criticized  the  Soviet  Union,  charging  that  it  was  economically 
exploiting  North  Korea  under  the  pretext  of  rendering  economic  aid.  £/ 

Rslarions  between  the  two  countries  began  to  improve  only  after 
Khrushchev's  ouster  in  1964,  but  the  improvement  was  slow.  In  February 
1965  Premier  Kosygin  went  to  Pyongyang  for  an  official  state  visit.  On 
that  occasion,  he  assured  North  Korea  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  prepared 
to  furnish  all  moral  and  material  assistance  within  its  means,  saying 
it  was  the  "sacred  duty"  of  all  socialist  countries  and  Communists  to  combat 
Imperialism  and  to  support  the  struggle  for  national  liberation.  10/  Kosygin 
also  evidently  agreed  in  principle  to  a resumption  of  Soviet  military 
assistance  and  an  increase  in  economic  aid. 

In  May  a Soviet-North  Korean  agreement  that  the  Soviet  Union  give 
military  assistance  to  strengthen  North  Korea's  "defense  potential" 
was  signed  in  Moscow.  Moscow  promised  to  supply  jet  fuel,  spare  parts, 
antiaircraft  missiles,  and  a limited  numb_r  of  MIG-?ls,  and  Soviet 
military  academies  were  to  resume  training  North  Korean  military  personnel.  11/ 
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In  June  a major  new  economic  agreement  was  signed. 

In  early  1965,  when  a North  Korean  delegation  attended  the 
Twenty-third  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  CPSU 
leader  Brezhnev  reaffirmed  Soviet  support  for  the  Korean  people  in  their 
struggle  for  the  unification  of  Korea.  The  same  year,  Sovi  t party 
organs  carried  an  increasing  number  of  articles  friendly  to  North  Korea. 

By  May  1967,  when  Deputy  Premier  Vladimir  Novikov  paid  a goodwill 
visit  to  Pyongyang,  he  was  able  to  express  satisfaction  at  growing 
Soviet-North  Korean  relations  "not  only  in  the  economic  sphere  but  also 
in  the  realms  of  party,  social,  cultural  and  other  activities."  12/ 
Moscow  had  begun  co  resupply  Pyongyang  with  limited  kinds  of  military 
equipment.  From  1967  through  1968  it  reportedly  furnished  250  of  North 
Korea's  500  military  airplanes,  and  between  1965  and  1968  supplied  eight 
of  its  ten  missile  bases.  .i3/  North  Korea  was  also  said  to  have  acquired 
500  air  defense  missiles,  and  its  eir  force  was  estimated  to  include 
21  MIG-21S,  350  MIG-17s,  and  80  IL-28s.  U/ 


Still,  the  process  of  warming  up  Soviet-North  Korean  relations 
was  just  getting  under  way  at  the  time  the  North  Koreans  sized  the  Pueblo. 
This  did  not  prevent  Kim  I] -Sung's  making  an  important  programmatic  speech 
on  October  5,  1966,  expressing  his  unhappiness  with  the  Russians.  He 
elaborated  on  the  theme  of  North  Korean  independence,  railed  against 
"modern  revisionism,"  and  criticized  the  USSR  for  "compromising  with  U.S. 
imperialism"  and  for  attempting  to  dictate  war  policy  to  North  Vietnam. 
Most  significantly  of  all,  Kim's  speech  expressed  apprehension  that  "the 


U.S.  imperialists,  while  refraining  insofar  as  pc-;sible  from  worsening 
their  relations  with  big  countries,  concentrate  their  aggression  mainly 
on  Vietnam  and  try  to  swallow  up  such  divided  or  small  countries  as  Cuba, 
Korea,  and  East  Germany,  one  by  one."  He  clearly  feared  a standoff 
between  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  that  would  work 
against  the  goals  of  smaller  Communist  states  such  as  North  Korea.  15/ 

Implicit  in  Kim's  remarks,  too  was  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  le%*el  and  quality  of  Soviet  arms  sent  to  North  Korea.  Moscow 
consistently  held  back,  for  example,  its  most  advanced  fighter  planes, 
long-range  bombers,  and  other  weapon  systems  that  could  be  used  for 
offensive  purposes  against  the  South. 

North  Korean-Chinese  relations  were,  as  one  analyst  puts  it, 
merely  "formal"  at  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  incident,  16/  Although 
Pyongyang  still  owed  Peking  a debt  of  gratitude  for  Chinese  help  during 
the  Korean  War  and  had  sided  with  China  in  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute,  it 
had  stubbornly  resisted  Chinese  control.  Kim  Il-Sung  had  neve?  praised 
Mao  Tse-tung's  thought.  Nor  was  Chinese  required  as  a foreign  language 
in  North  Korea.  17/  North  Korea's  independence  and  the  improvement  in  its 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  spurred  China  to  make  territorial 
demands  on  the  Noith  Korean  border,  for  in  .^uly  1965  North  Korean  embassy 
officials  in  India  revealed  that  China  was  claiming  a hundred  square  miles 
near  Mount  Paektu  as  "compensation"  for  its  aid  during  the  Korean  War.  18/ 
By  early  1968  there  v^ere  reports  that  the  border  had  been  sealed. 


But  It  was  the  Cultural  Revolution  that  put  the  greatest  strain 
on  relations  with  North  Korea.  Kim  Il-Sung  denounced  it.  The  Chinese 
Red  Guard  responded  with  posters  accusing  "fat"  Kim  of  sabotaging 
the  Vietnam  struggle,  slandering  China,  and  causing  famine  in  his  own 
country;  they  even  reported  that  he  had  been  arrested  by  the  army  for 
following  a revisionist  line.  A month  later,  veterans  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Volunteers,  who  had  fought  in  Korea  during  the  war,  verbally 
attacked  Kim.  North  Korea  responded  by  threatening  China  ^d.th 
"consequences"  if  it  persisted  in  its  attacks.  19/ 

Moreover,  Kim's  policy  statament  of  October  1966  was  directed  as 
much  at  China  as  it  was  at  the  Soviet  Union.  Attacking  "left 
opportunism"  generally,  Kim  also  criticized  China  specifically  for 
obstructing  unity  over  Vietnam — by  its  rejection  of  a Soviet  plan  to 
transport  Sc'iet  arms  to  Vietnam  through  Chinese  territory — and  for 
attempting  to  dictate  its  own  policies  on  North  Vietnam.  Far  from  being 
close,  then.  North  Korean-Chinese  relations  were  deteriorating  at  the 
time  of  the  Pueblo  incident,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  two  would  have 
colluded  ii.  a military  operation. 

Finally,  the  Pueblo  attack  was  part  of  a larger  pattern  of  North 
Korean  aggression.  The  North  Korean  campaign  was  touched  off  by  an 
August  12,  1966,  editorial  in  the  party  paper  Nodong  Sinmun  stressing 
independence.  M/  Then,  speaking  in  October  to  the  North  Korean  Labor 
(Communist)  party,  Kim  announced  his  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  trying 
to  unify  Korea  by  peaceful  means  and  the  adoption  of  a new,  militant 
policy  to^'ard  the  South,  he  said  retinifcatlon  could  be  accomplished  only 
by  armed  force. 
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In  the  months  that  followed,  North  Korean  statements  employed 
harsher  and  harsher  rhetoric,  and  there  were  repeated  warnings  that 
war  could  break  out  at  any  time.  The  North  Koreans  Insisted  that  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  South  Korea  was  a precondition  for 
Seoul's  "liberation."  By  the  beginning  of  1968  the  North  Korean 
attitude  toward  the  United  States  was  seen  by  U.S.  observers  in  South 
Korea  as  more  belligerent  than  at  any  time  since  1953. 

At  the  same  time  the  number  cf  armed  incidents  along  the  DMZ 
rose.  21/  North  Korea  also  seized  South  Korean  fishing  boats  in 
increasing  numbers,  accusing  South  Korea  of  sending  warships  in  disguise. 
Pyongyang  asserted  on  January  6,  1968,  that  such  "reckless  aggression" 
would  result  in  "one  hundred-fold  retaliation"  by  North  Korea.  22/ 

These  incidents  were  accompanied  by  a substantial  increase  in 
the  North  Korean  defense  budget  in  1967.  A new  purge  of  North  Korean 
leaders  completed  in  mid-December  of  that  year  put  professional  military 
men  in  control  of  the  country;  army  generals  were  appointed  to  the  North 
Korean  defense,  construction,  education,  interior,  and  food  procurement 
ministries,  and  an  estimated  hundred  people  regarded  as  moderates  were 
weeded  out  of  official  positions.  Jack  Anderson  contends  further,  citing 
"top  U.S.  Army  officers,"  that  North  Korean  army  training  was  shifted 
from  defensive  to  offensive  tactics,  important  military  installations 
were  placed  underground,  families  were  tr>id  to  stock  emergency  supplies 
for  war,  and  Kim  Il-Sung  i<=Ovied  a proclamation  permitting  forced  removal 
of  "hostilp"  Clements  in  the  population  uo  mountain  camps  where  they 
could  be  kept  undei  surveillance.  23/  We  cnanot  be  sure  of  this,  but 
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throughout  1968  the  North  did  step  up  its  campaign  to  infiltrate 
guerrillas,  saboteurs,  and  agents  into  South  Korea,  and  its  propaganda 
reported  a rising  revolutionary’  tide  in  the  South  comparable  to  that 
said  to  be  developing  at  the  time  iir  South  Vietnam.  All  this  suggests 
that  North  Korea  was  readying  for  a decisive  military  confrontation  with 
the  South. 

This  impression  is  strengthened  by  the  North  Korean  attempt 
to  assassinate  South  Korean  President  Park  Chung  Hee  on  January  21,  1968, 
two  days  before  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo . A group  of  twenty-one  North 
Korean  agents  penetrated  to  within  a thousand  yards  of  the  presidential 
residence  on  the  outskirts  of  Seoul  before  they  were  stopped  by  South 
Korean  police,  who  battled  them  in  the  streets.  The  next  day,  the  lone 
survivor  of  the  North  Korean  squad — a twenty-six  year-old  lieutenant — 
said  at  a news  conference  held  by  the  Seoul  regime  that  the  sole  mission 
of  tbr.  group,  which  had  undergone  intensive  two-year  training,  was  to 
kill  President  Park.  He  added  that  it  was  his  under staiading  North  Korea 
would  soon  launch  a major  offensive  aimed  at  unifying  the  peninsula  by 
1970. 

The  timing  of  these  events  in  1968  Indicates  that  the  North 
Korean  move  was  linked  to  what  was  happening  in  Vietnam.  The  attack 
against  the  Pueblo  and  the  attempted  assassination  of  President  Park  took 
place  in  the  week  before  the  Communists’  Tet  offensive  in  South  Vietnam. 
Relations  between  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam  were  close  throughout 
the  Vietnara  War,  and  it  is  likely  that  Pyongyang  knew  of  Hanoi’s  plans  for 
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the  let  offensive.  In  moving  when  they  did>  the  North  Koreans  may  have 


wished  to  signal  to  Russia  and  China  that  they  too  meant  to  press 


forward  against  a non-Communist  South.  They  undoubtedly  hoped  to  take 


advantage  of  the  American  plight  in  Vietnam.  Their  attack  would  force 


the  United  States  to  face  the  dilemma  of  backing  down — with  all  of 


the  cor  •'•equences  that  might  ensue — or  of  responding  militarily  and  thus 


becoming  embroiled  in  two  Asian  land  wars  at  once.  That  Pyongyang  had 


its  eye  on  the  Vietnamese  situation  is  clear.  After  the  Pueblo  attack 


it  ran  a statement  by  Le  Van  Ha,  head  of  the  South  Vietnamese  National 


Liberation  Front  (.Vietcong)  mission  in  Hanoi,  saying  that  the  North 


Korean  action  represented  "powerful  support  for  the  South  Vietnamese 


people."  25/ 


One  can  only  speculate  about  how  much  the  North  Koreans  hoped  to 


gain  by  their  move.  They  must  have  figured  that  if  the  United  States 


went  to  war,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  would  have  to  come  to  their 


defense  under  their  respective  treaties.  In  this  case,  the.  two  Communist 


superpowers  might  be  encouraged  to  patch  up  their  quarrel  to  deal  with 


the  threat  from  the  United  States.  Pyongyang  must  have  hoped  to  exploit 


the  situation  for  an  all-out  offensive  to  get  the  United  States  out  of 


South  Korea  and  reunify  the  peninsula.  Even  if  such  an  offensive  did 


not  materialize,  the  two  Communist  countries  would  at  least  have  to  help 


defend  North  Korea.  The  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  came  on  the  eve  of  a 


preparatory  meeting  for  a world  Communist  party  conference,  scheduled  for 


February  26.  Pyongyang  may  have  thought  to  force  the  conference  to  take 
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up  the  question  with  the  aim  of  obtaining  a reaffirmation  of  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  defense  commitments  and  perhaps  increased  military,  political, 
and  economic  aid. 

Undoubtedly,  North  Korea's  determination  to  move  decisively  in 
1968  was  strengthened  by  the  sight  of  South  Korea  flourishing  economically 
and  appearing  to  stabilize  politically.  Seoul's  first  five-year  plan 
(1962-66)  had  been  highly  successful.  Per  capita  income  and  foreign 
investment  had  Doth  increased  dramatically.  26/  And  Seoul’s  political 
climate  was  improving.  In  May  1967  President  Park  was  reelected  to  a 
second  term,  and  the  following  November  the  country's  six-month  impasse 
over  the  fraudulent  June  1967  elections  ended  when  the  major  opposition 
party  stopped  boycotting  the  National  Assembly.  These  developments 
dimmed  prospects  for  an  imminent  breakup  of  the  South  Korean  political 
setup  and  must  have  heightened  Kim's  desire  to  move  quickly  before  the 
situation  could  solidify.  The  attack  on  the  Pueblo  might  drive  a wedge 
between  South  Korea  and  the  United  States  by  raising  doubts  in  Seoul 
about  the  strength  and  trustworthiness  of  its  major  ally.  It  might 
enable  Pyongyang  to  trade  the  U.S.  crew  for  concessions  from  the  South 
Korean  regime.  Soon  after  the  Pueblo  was  taken,  reports  circulated  at 
the.  United  Nations  that  the  North  might  be  willing  tc  swap  the  ship's  crew 
for  North  Koreans  held  prisoner  by  South  Korea.  27/  Or  North  Korea  may 
have  hoped  by  its  combined  actions  against  Park  and  the  Pueblo  to  force 
Seoul  to  bring  back  the  thousands  of  military  troops  it  had  In  South 
Vietnam  and  thus  give  up  the  political  aiid  economic  beiiefits  it  gained 
from  this  policy. 
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Domastic  purposes,  too,  would  be  served  by  the  attacks.  They 
would  justify  to  a population  doubtless  demoralized  by  the  North's 
sorry  economic  performance  a continued  austerity  program  and  would 
demonstrate  to  any  waverers  in  the  North  Korean  leadership  the  need 
to  rally  around  Kim.  War  preparation  and  the  danger  of  an  attack 
became  prominent  propaganda  themes  in  Pyongyang's  domestic  media  after 
the  Pueblo  was  captured.  2^/ 

The  Pueblo  incident  occurred  when  the  peace  movement  in  the 
United  States,  urging  a retreat,  of  American  power  from  the  Asian 
mainland,  was  reaching  its  peak.  By  seizing  the  Pueblo  Pyongyang  might 
have  hoped  to  bring  home  to  the  United  States  how  costly  its  support 
of  South  Korea  was  and  perhaps  gain  a reduction,  if  not  a withdrawal, 
of  this  support.  Pyongyang  may  have  sought,  in  particular,  to  deter 
future  U.S.  reconnaissance  efforts  along  the  North  Korean  coast  that 
could  impede  Its  campaign  against  the  South.  In  any  case.  North 
Korea  would  be  certain  to  humiliate  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

At  this  time  U.S. -Japanese  relation.^  were  strained,  mostly  because 
of  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Japan  was  worried  about  being  drawn 
into  the  conflict,  and  the  United  States  was  pressing  Tokyo  to  give 
stronger  support  to  its  policy  in  Vietnam.  The  Pueblo  was  based  in 
Sasebo  at  the  time  of  its  capture;  an  attack  on  it  might  rairse  on(_e 
again  the  question  whether  Japan  should  provide  such  U.S.  ships  with  port 
facilities.  29/ 


m r -Of 


Perhaps,  too,  the  North  Korean  attack  was  motivated,  as  one 

writer  has  contended,  partly  by  the  fact  that  Kim  was  approaching  the 

age  of  sixty,  when  Koreans  traditionally  finish  the  first  phase  of 

life.  Kim  had  made  clear  that  his  "life  goal"  was  to  reunify  the 
30/ 

peninsula.  The  year  1968  was  the  anniversary  of  the  legendary  founding 
of  the  Korean  nation  and  of  the  Silla  Unification,  when  the  country 
was  brought  under  a single  central  political  rule.  _31/  It  would 
have  hRpn  a perfect  time  for  Kim  to  realize  his  goal. 

U.S.  Reaction;  Surprise  and  Caution 

The  move  surprised  the  United  States  for  several  reasons. 
Intelligence  ships  had  operated  successfully  before  without  being 
apprehended.  The  Pueblo  had  been  stationed  off  the  North  Korean  coast 
for  two  weeks  and  had  been  working  in  the  Wonsan  area  for  some  days 
before  it  was  attacked.  Also,  North  Korea’s  aggressive  statements 
over  the  years  had  lost  much  of  their  impact  because  of  their  virulence 
and  frequency.  U.S.  observers  in  Korea  apparently  did  not  detect  any 
change  ir  Pyongyang's  statements  indicating  that  it  was  about  to  make 
a move  against  the  United  States.  As  it  happened,  in  the  U.S.  government 
there  was  no  experienced  person  monitoring  the  North  Korean  na^^  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  32/ 

The  attack  began  at  about  11:30  p.m.  (£ST)  on  January  22.  At 
the  time,  it  was  not  known  either  how  close  the  Pueblo  had  been  to  the 
North  Korean  coast  or  whether  the  North  Korean  action  was  part  of  a 
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larger  Comaunist  military  operation  that  had  Russian  or  Chinese  backing. 


The  administration  proceeded  almost  immediately  to  consider  a 


series  of  military  options.  These  eventually  narrowed  down  to  four; 


(1)  an  attempt  to  storm  Wonsan  harbor  and  retrieve  the  ship;  (2)  aerial 


bombardment  and  sinking  of  the  Pueblo  at  Wonsan  to  deny  the  Communists 


access  to  the  intelligence-gathering  equipment  on  board;  (3)  retaliation 


against  North  Korea  or  the  Soviet  Union  by  seizing  or  destroying  a 


Communist  ship,  raiding  Wonsan  or  Pyongyang,  or  knocking  out  a large 


military  installation;  and  (A)  blockading  North  Korea.  33/ 


The  first,  and  probably  most  appropriate,  response  proved  to  be 


impossible,  Tt  was  quickly  determined  that  conventionally  equipped 


forces  could  not  teach  the  ship  before  dark.  34/  Air  force  units  cn 


alert  in  South  Korea  Itad  only  nuclear  weapons,  which  would  have  meant 


immediately  escalating  the  conflict,  possibly  encouraging  Soviet  or 


Chinese  ir tervention.  Conventionally  equipped  aircraft  were  sent  from 


Okinawa,  but  by  the  time  they  reached  South  Korea,  darkness  had  begun 


to  fall,  so  they  were  not  sent  on.  South  Korean  aircraft  under  United 


Nations  command  were  not  asked  to  assist.  In  any  case,  they  did  rot 


have  the  delivery  capabilities  necessary  for  the  rapid  response  required 


to  free  the  Pueblo. 


The  other  courses  were  rejected  as  being  too  risky,  unacceptable. 


cr  Ineffective.  A bombardment  of  Wonsan  or  retaliatory  action  against 


the  Communists  might  elicit  countermeasures  by  Pyongyang  and  its  allies; 


the  administration  was  anxious  to  avoid  any  action  that  would  justify 
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further  Communist  aggression.  After  the  Tat  offensive  began  in  South 
Vietnam,  Washington  was  even  more  wary  of  doing  anything  to  encourage 
the  opening  of  a second  front  in  Asia.  Air  strikes  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
had  led  to  a large-scale  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  public  disapproval, 
and  the  administration  was  reluctant  to  undertake  new  strikes.  North 
Korea's  trade  was  mainly  overland  with  the  USSR  and  China;  a blockade 
would  therefore  have  little  effect.  Other  suggestions  that  were  offered — 
for  example,  luring  the  Gidrolog,  then  shadowing  the  Enterprise,  into 
South  Korean  waters  and  encouraging  the  South  Koreans  to  seize  her — were 
given  short  shrift.  35/ 

Moreover,  none  of  these  courses  would  have  brought  about  the  return 
of  the  Pueblo  crew,  a consideration  that  weighed  heavily  with  the 
administration.  Early  signals  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern  European 
allies  encouraged  U.S.  optimism  about  prospects  for  gaining  the  crew’s 
release  through  diplomatic  means,  and  the  North  Koreans  themselves  soon 
opened  up  che  possibility  that  talks  could  bring  about  a resolution  of 
the  situation.  President  Jolmson,  with  an  election  coming  up  and  with 
plans  at  the  time  to  run  for  a second  term,  was  eager  to  take  a moderate 
course  that  might  bring  about  the  crew's  release.  And  Congress,  the  press, 
and  the  American  public  were  all  on  the  side  of  caution.  Opinion  in 
other  countries — those  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan — was  also  for  caution. 

These  considerations — all  of  which  were  probably  reinforced  by 
the  Soviet  military  buildup — combined  to  promote  a U.S.  response  that  was 
Ixlghly  visible  but  restrained.  When  Task  Force  77  sailed  into  the  Sea 
of  Japan,  it  went  under  the  code  name  "Formation  Star,"  designed  to  avoid 
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giving  the  impressxon  that  it  uas  going  to  war.  36/  The  air  force 
and  navy  reservists  v/ere  neither  ordered  overseas  nor  sent  to  bases 
for  eventual  deployment i that  is,  they  were  never  positioned  to  go  to 
war.  Even  when  the  Soviet  merchant  ship  collided  with  one  of  the  U.S. 
destroyers,  the  United  States  did  not  respond.  Instead,  administration 
officials  excused  the  ship,  although  under  international  practice  it 
should  have  given  way  to  tha  U.S.  warship. 

Very  early,  in  fact,  the  Johnson  administration  showed  a pre- 
disposition for  diplomatic  action  to  effect  the  crew's  release.  It 
immediately  asked  Ambassador  Llewellyn  Thompson  in  Moscow  to  solicit 
Soviet  mediation.  When  this  request  was  rejected,  Washington  made 
another  bid  for  Soviet  help.  Even  after  the  second  request  was  rejected, 
it  maintained  contact  with  the  Soviet  Unioi'.  on  the  issue.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  crisis  it  was  evident  to  Washington  that  Soviet  influence 
in  Pyongyang  was  limited  and  that  Moscow  could  not  afford  to  appear  to 
be  talking  too  openly  with  U.S.  officials,  particularly  after  Kim's 


October  1966  statement  charging  the  Soviet  Union  with  collusion  with 
the  West.  For  this  reason  apparently,  spokesmen  ior  the  administration 
were  careful  not  to  interpret  the  Soviet  rejections  of  its  requests 
for  help  as  being  Moscow's  last  word.  This  suggests  that  in  tne  contacts 
between  U.S,  and  'lommunisL  representatives  Washington  was  given  some 
assurance  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  help  behind  the  scenes,  to  ease 
tension. 

On  January  25,  after  the  initial  U.S.  requests  to  Moscow  had  been 
ttirned  down,  Clark  Clif ford—President  Johnson's  nominee  for  secretary  of 
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defense — told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  he  believed  Johnson 
would  make  every  diplomatic  effort  to  rescue  the  Pueblo  crew.  3'//  The 
following  day,  the  President  spoke  on  national  television  on  finding 
a "proper  and  peacelul  solution."  He  said  he  was  confident  that  the 
American  people  xvould  exhibit  in  this  crisis,  as  they  had  in  others. 


i 


"determination  and  sanity."  ^8/ 

On  January  2?  a State  Department  spokesman  said  that  the  Soviet 
attitude  on  the  crisis  was  negative  but  not  hopeless  and  that  the 
possibility  of  Soviet  intervention  had  not  been  ruled  out,  adding, 

"The  Russians  do  not  agree  xd.th  our  explanation  of  the  incident,  but 
they  are  not  moving  to  heat  up  the  situation."  39/  Washington  was 
leaving  room  lor  Moscow  to  come  around. 

When  the  North  Koreans  suggested  on  January  31  that  the  United 
States  ask  for  closed  calks,  it  quickly  did.  The  talks  went  on  for 
many  sessions  eve;.  t'lKugh  they  were  not  proving  fruitful  and  U.S. 
representatives  wondered  why  Pyongyang  was  continuing  them.  The 

United  States  also  quickly  picked  up  the  hints  North  Korea  gave  about 
how  the  Pueblo  crew’s  release  might  be  brought  about.  Al/ 

As  early  as  February  1,  therefore,  it  was  clear  to  all,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  administration  wa::  giving  up  its  military 
options.  The  removal  of  the  Enterprise  from  the  Wonsan  area  demonstrated 
the  administration's  decision  to  rely  on  diplomacy.  Johnson  maintained 
this  course  oven  though  during  the  1968  presidential  campaign  Republican 
candidate  Richard  Nixon  tried  to  exploit  the  government's  lack  of  action. 
The  administration  may  ever  have  turned  Nixon's  criticism  to  if.s  own 
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advantage.  By  playing  on  Connnunist  fear  that  Nision,  if  elected, 
would  be  sure  to  take  a tough  stand  on  the  matter,  perhaps  including 
retaliatory  military  action,  it  may  have  encouraged  the  release  of 
the  Pueblo  crew  before  1969. 

Soviet  Poxicv;  Mixed  Signals  and  Low  Risk 

^t  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  incident,  the  Soviet  Union  was  engaged 
in  developing  a dialogue  with  the  United  States  on  various  questions 
of  mutual  concern — notably,  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East,  and  arms  limitation. 
Talks  had  been  held  between  Premier  Kosygin  and  President  Johnson  at 
Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  in  June  1967.  Plans  were  being  developed  for  a 
nuclear  nonprc.'.iferation  treaty.  These  steps  undoubtedly  raised  the 

• cf  Soviet  leaders  that  they  might  be  able  to  divert  some  of  their 
limited  resources  into  nonirllitary  areas  and  move  forward  with  economic 
development . 

Meanwhile,  Soviet  influence  in  Eastern  Europe  was  threatened 
by  the  rise  o:  anti-Soviet  forces  in  Czechoslovakia,  On  J.-v’uary  5, 

1968,  these  forces  put  Alexander  Dubcek  into  power  in  Prague.  Moscow 
must  have  feared  the  contagious  effect  this  might  have  elsewhere  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

In  1968  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  was  in  full  swing.  Moscow  was 
preoccupied  v^ith  irv-stering  forces  inside  the  Communist  bloc  against  the 
Chinese.  Largely  for  this  reason,  it  was  trying  to  reestablish  influence 
over  Pyongyang,  going  so  far  as  to  begin  resupplying  North  Korea  militarily. 


Moscow  was  doing  this  at  some  co.*--;  to  itself,  since  its  scarce 
resources  were  already  being  siphoned  off  by  Hanoi,  just  thei*  mounting 
the  Tet  offensive  against  South  Vietnam.  Moreover,  knowing  it  was 
Kim  Il-Sung's  declared  intention  to  reunify  Korea  by  force,  Moscow  must 
have  been  concerned  about  how  its  weapons  would  be  used. 

VJhen  the  Pueblo  crisis  developed,  then,  the  Kremlin  must  have 
been  of  two  minds.  This  is  indicated  by  Soviet  behavior,  which  showed 
two  noticeably  different  sides,  one  hard-line  and  belligerent,  the 
other  conciliatory.  On  the  one  side,  Moscow  must  have  been  pleased 
fot  several  reasons.  First,  to  judge  from  the  Soviet  .nedia’s  handling 
of  the  crisis,  it  must  have  gained  sawxrifaction  from  seeing  its  major 
adversary  put  on  the  spot.  On  January  25,  for  example,  Pravda  crowed, 
•picking  up  a North  Korean  phrase,  that  the  Pentagon  had  been  caug  t 
"redhanded."  42/  The  Russians  also  abruptly  turned  down  the  first  two 
American  efforts  to  obtain  their  mediation.  When  Ambassador  Thompson 
approached  the  Soviet  foreign  ministry  to  ask  for  Soviet  intervention, 
his  -message  vras  not  even  accepted.  Kosygin,  traveling  in  India  at  the 
time,  confirmed  that  the  United  States  would  have  to  deal  directly  with 
North  Korea.  43/  Little  sympathy  was  shown  publicly  for  the  plight  of 
the  United  States. 

Second,  Moscow  may  have  feJt  ttut  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo 
v^ould  teach  the  United  States  a useful  lesson:  not  to  encroach  with 
its  sophisticated  intelligence-gathering  equipment  onto  the  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies. 
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Third,  the  Russians  may  have  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  put  North 
Korea  in  their  debt  by  supporting  it.  Unlike  Peking,  Moscow  reported 
the  incident  promptly  on  .January  24.  At  that  time,  Tass  noted  that  an 
American  intelligence  warship  had  been  apprehended  in  North  Korean 
territorial  waters  and  repeated  the  North  Korean  charge  that  this 
"provocation  by  the  American  armed  forces"  was  the  most  serious  since 
the  armistice  of  1953.  The  article  added  that  the  U.S.  press  was 
seekiiig  to  distract  public  attention  from  "U.S.  aggressive  actions 
against  the  DrRK."  44/  At  the  United  Nations,  where  in  the  absence 
of  North  Korean  represe'ntation  the  Soviet  Union  was  guardian  of  North 
Korean  interests,  the  Soviet  delegate  consistently  upheld  North  Korea's 
position  that  the  Pueblo  had  violated  its  territorial  waters.  Kosygin 
said  the  same  thing.  45/  Clearly  the  USSR's  public  statements  backing 
North  Korea's  case  were  meant  to  serve  a poliwical  purpose. 

The  timing  and  scope  of  the  Soviet  military  buildup  suggest  the 
same  thing.  Certainly,  the  Soviet  Union  must  have  feared  that  the  United 
States  would  take  retaliatory  action  after  the  Pueblo  attack.  Since 
the  United  States  was  on  the  defensive  in  Vietnam,  it  might  try  to  recoup 
its  losses  with  a move  against  Communist  targets  in  North  Kor^a  and 
perhaps  a Soviet  vessel.  The  administration  did  in  fact  consider  such  a 
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On  the  other  side,  therefore,  after  their  first  comments  on  the 
Pueblo  incident,  the  Russians  took  poins  to  downplay  the  situation. 
Kosygin  said  that  the  Vueblo  affair  was  merely  a case  of  one  country's 
ship  straying  into  the  territorial  waters  of  another,  suggesting  that  it 
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could  nave  been  an  accident.  46/  Asked  on  the  seine  occasion  about  s 
possible  Soviet  role  in  mediation,  Kosygin  did  not  reject  the  possibility 
but  hinted  broadly  to  reporters  that  Moscow  might  act  as  mediator.  47/ 

On  January  28  a report  from  Seoul  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  quietly 
indicated  its  willingness  to  play  a peacemaking  role;  Kosygin  was 
reported  to  have  said  so  directly  in  talks  with  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi.  ^/  Reporters  following  Kosygin  gained  the  clear  impression 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  attempting  to  defuse  the  crisis.  49/ 

Moscow  may  have  passed  along  to  the  United  States  soon  «rter 
the  Pueblo’s  capture  a report  on  the  crew,  arsuring  Washington  that 
the  men  were  being  properly  created.  50/  All  the  while,  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  represent.?tives  maintained  contact  with  U.S.  representati'i'es. 
In  these  v :s,  Moscow  tried  to  encourage  the  United  States  to  rely  on 
diplomatic  acnior  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Pueblo  and  its  craw. 

But  Moscovj  could  not  afford  to  seem  to  conciliate  the  United  States 
publicly.  This  may  have  been  the  reason  it  turned  down  the  initial 
U.S.  requests  for  help,  tinea  these  had  been  made  public.  The  day  alter 
it  was  repot t'.d  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  play  a peacemaking  role, 
this  was  denied  by  Soviet  representatives  in  the  group  traveling  with 
Kosygin.  Similarly,  on  J.anuary  30  Moscow  denied  the  accuracy  of  a 
newspaper  report  alleging  that  Kosygin  had  said  the  Pv.j;bIo  crew  might  be 
traded  for  captured  North  Korean  agents.  51/ 

Soviet  moderation  seems  to  have  gone  further  than  Indirect  hints. 
Indications  are  that  the  Soviet  Union  expended  same  of  its  limited 
credit  with  North  Korea  by  pressing  it  to  enter  talks  with  the  United 
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States.  Very  possib'y,  Moscow  signaled  Pyongyang  that  it  would 
receive  no  support  if  the  United  States  were  provoked  to  a major 
military  confrontation.  And  Moscow  may  have  pressed  Pyongyang  to 
enter  talks  at  Panmunjom  to  get  U.S.  forces  out  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

By  early  February,  the  United  States  had  evidently  chnsen  to 
pursue  diplomatic,  rather  t>'an  military,  action  to  free  the  Pueblo 
crew.  Probably  both,  to  strengthen  the  American  commitment  to  diplomacy 
and  to  pick  up  points  in  Pyongyang,  the  Soviet  Union  then  Issued 
its  Pravda  warning  and  reinforced  its  naval  contingent  in  the  Sea 
of  Japan.  By  then,  such  moves  must  have  seemed  safe  to  Moscow. 

Just  to  be  sure,  however,  it  demanded  that  the  Enterprise  be  moved 
out  of  the  area.  Pravda.  for  its  part,  usad  a tone  that  the  New  York 
Times  found  imploring  rather  than  denunciatory.  52/  Only  after  the 
Enterprise  was  safely  out  of  the  Sea  cf  Japan  did  the  Soviet  Union 
mention  Its  defense  treaty  wl.th  North  Korea.  53/  As  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait  crisis,  the  Soviet  Union’s  most  belligerent  moves  came  after 
the  real  danger  of  large-scale  conflict  hrd  passed. 

The  purposes  of  the  Soviet  naval  buLidup  were  three;  to  gather 
information  on  U.S.  intentions  in  the  Sea  of  Japan;  to  deter  the.  United 
States  from  any  of  a variety  of  milxtary  moves  it  might  have  been  tempted 
to  make  against  North  Korean  or  Soviet  targets  in  an  effort  co  rescue 
the  Pueblo  crew  or  to  retaliate  for  the  attack  on  it;  and  to  maintain 
credibility  with  North  Korea  and  ocher  Soviet  allies  who  might  regard 
inaction  as  a eign  of  Soviet  weakness. 


This  interpretation  ox  the  Soviet  military  response  is  supported 
by  other  evidence.  First,  the  incident  was  not  immediately  reported 


on  the  domestic  news  service.  On  January  24  it  was  reported  on  the 
international  service;  a day  later  it  was  reported  do-'iestically , then 
Lnternatl"‘'al  service  reports  only  were  resumed.  This  suggests  that 
the  Sov.’et  population  was  not  being  readied  for  war. 

Then,  the  two  Soviet  snips  on  patrol  in  the  Tsushima  Strait 
shadowed  U.S.  vessels  as  they  entered  the  Sea  of  Japan;  they  did 
nothing  more.  When  Soviet  planes  arrived,  they  flew  around  the  U,S. 

I ships  in  what  seems  clearly  an  exercise  in  reconnaissance  and  harassment. 

Rear  Admiral  Epes  of  the  Enterprise  said  that  the  Soviet  planes  were 
Badgers,  some  equipped  for  reconnaissance  only  and  others  armed  with 
air-to-burface  missiles.  At  first  they  simply  flew  down  to  take  a look 
at  the  U.S.  ships,  and  after  being  intercepted,  they  turned  back.  But 
then  they  started  going  through  the  U.S.  formation  (evidently  south) 
toward  the  Tsushima  Strait.,  one  day  conducting  thirty  "raids"  at  all 
altitudes,  a few  as  low  as  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  above  deck.  54/ 

Epes  apparently  did  not  taka  the  raids  ssriously.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  case  of  Soviet  harassment  of  U.S.  ships,  clearly  a 
controlled  one  that  operated  at  a relatively  low  level. 

In  addition  to  the  raids  the  Pueblo’s  sister  ship  Banner  one 
evening  saw  the  nuclear- powered  frigate  Truxton  bearing  down  at  full 
speed.  The  Banner  passed  a message  to  a nearby  carrier  that  there  was 
a Soviet  intelligence  ship  in  the  middle  of  the  task  force.  The  carrier 
responded:  "Hey,  Truxton,  knock  it  off,  that’s  our  buddy."  55/  The 


carrier  evidently  had  been  trailed  by  the  Soviet  snip  fo^  soma  time  and 
and  was  confident  it  was  merely  carrying  out  a reconnaissance  assignment. 

Armbrister  s.iggests  that  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had  long 
considered  the  Sea  of  Japan  its  special  preserve,  was  simply  protecting 
its  interests.  Probably  it  was  also  ensuring  that  it  would  have 

warning  if  the  United  States  should  decide  to  make  any  aggressive 
move  while  attempting — through  harassment — to  deter  such  a move. 

The  February  1 incident  between  the  Kapitan  Visiobokov  and  the 
Rowan  occurred  well  south  of  Wonsan.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  was 
an  Independent  action  by  the  Soviet  captain  jr  a slap  by  Moscow. 

Soviet  merchant  captains  are  notorious  for  their  violation  of  agreements 
made  between  their  country  and  other  counf^ies,  so  the  captain  could 
have  acted  on  his  own.  He  may,  however,  have  been  atting  on  instructions. 
After  the  incident,  the  Soviet  Union  made  a.\  official  protest  but 
gave  it  no  publicity.  This  suggests  that  if  the  incident  was  designed 
by  Moscow  it  was  meant  simply  to  warn  the  United  States  that  Moscow 
was  not  happy  with  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  area.  U.S. 
officials  clearly  did  not  feel  the  action  was  intendeo  as  a provocation. 
They  knew  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  worried  by  the  presence  of  the  U.S. 
task  force  in  the  area,  as  evidenced  by  Washington ’e  quiok  response  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  Enrerpiise  be  D>oved,  as  it  was  on  February  6. 

Ona  Soviet  specialist  has  suggestea  thac  Moscow  encouragec  North 
Korea  to  return  the  Pueblo  orew.  57/  Maoc  Fraakel.  writii-g  in  April, 
seemed  confident  that  Moscow  \ as  trying  to  help  arrange  the  release  of 
the  ship.  58/  The  matter  was  probably  taken  up  during  the  February  visit 
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to  Pyongyang  of  CPSU  Secretary  Boris  N.  Pcnomarev  and  in  the  course 
of  other  Soviet-North  Korean  contacts  in  1968;  and  it  may  have  been 
in  the  initial  pericd  from  January  23  to  February  1 as  well. 

The  Ponomarev  delegation  visited  North  Korea  on  February  9 
and  10.  Although  there  was  no  public  indication  of  the  substance 
of  the  talks,  it  seems  plausible  that  the  Soviet  Union  insisted  on 
an  explanation  of  the  incident  and  at  the  same  time  assessed  North 
Korean  military  needs  in  light  of  the  new  development.  The  visit 
apparently  did  lead  to  an  increase  in  certain  kinds  of  Soviet  military 
aid  to  North  Korea,  as  well  as  a speeded-up  delivery  of  previous 
commitments.  According  to  one  report,  by  mid-August  North  Korea  had 
underground  hangars  in  several  of  its  fifteen  airfields,  and  its  MIG-21 
fleet  had  been  doubled  to  sixty.  59/  The  Soviet  Union  had  also  more 
than  doubled — from  fourteen  to  thirty-five — North  Korea's  surface-to-air 
missile  (SAM)  sites  since  January  and  had  supplied  other  equipment.  60/ 

But  neither  then  nor  later  did  it  supply  North  Korea  with  M7.G-23s  or  with 
more  advanced  SAMs  of  the  kind  it  later  delivered  to  Egypt.  In  other 
words,  while  the  USSR  was  ready  to  5;upport  the  North  Koreens,  it  was 
prepared  to  do  so  only  if  it  could  be  done  relatively  cheaply  and 
with  minimum  risk  to  Soviet  interests. 

If  the  Soviet  response  to  the  crisis  was  cautious,  the  Chinese 
response  was  even  more  so.  China  did  not  report  the  incident  until 
January  26,  three  days  after  it  had  occurred,  and  then  gave  merely  a brief 
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factual  account.  At  the  time,  China  was  caught  up  in  its  dispute  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  concerned  about  the  Soviet  military  buildup  on  the 
border,  which  threatened  China's  security.  On  its  southern  flank  it 
was  committed  to  supporting  Hanoi,  as  North  Vietnam  launched  its 
offensive  against  the  South.  Internally,  China  was  going  through  a 
major  upheaval  as  the  Cultural  Revolution  reached  new  heights  of  fervor 
vmder  the  Red  Guard.  It  could  not  have  welcomed  a North  Korean-U.S. 
confrontation  that  might  threaten  its  industrial  areas  in  the  northeast. 

The  Chinese  may  even  have  suspected  that  the  seizure  was  a Soviet-North 
Korean  venture.  They  therefore  confined  themselves  to  playing  on 
North  Korean  fear  of  Japan.  61/  This  fon.t  of  Chinese  support  could  not 
have  been  well  received  by  a Pyongyang  bent  on  pursuing  its  campaign 
against  South  Korea. 

North  Korea  was,  in  fact,  unhappy  with  both  the  Soviet  and  the 
Chinese  response  to  the  crisis.  On  January  27  che  Pyongyang  regime 
issued  a statement  saying  it  hoped  "all  socialist  countries  will  pay 
deep  attention  to  the  affair"  and  express  "active  support  and  solidarity 
to  the  Korean  people  in  their  just  struggle."  62/  The  admonition  must 
have  been  directed  particularly  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  Chinese  seem 
to  have  understood  it  so.  For  on  January  28  they  responded  v;ith  a 
statement — the  only  other  one  Peking  made  about  the  Pueblo  affair — oaying 
that  North  Korea  was  "entirely  right"  in  its  "decisive  measure  of  self- 
defense"  and  that  the  Chinese  government  and  people  "firmly  support  the 
just  stand"  of  the  North  Koreans  in  countering  "U.S.  imperialism's  flagrant 
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provocation."  They  added:  "Should  U.S.  imperialism  dare  to  embark 
on  a new  adventure,  it  is  bound  to  taste  tlie  bitter  fruit  of  its  own 
making  and  receive  even  more  punishment."  63/  This  was  hardly  the 
"active"  support  North  Korea  had  asked  for;  China  was  merely  a bystander. 
The  Soviet  Union's  response  was  so  much  stronger,  it  must  have  expected 
to  gain  some  credit  in  Pyongyang. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  also  have  welcomed  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
valuable  Intelligence  infor!r.atlon  from  the  Pueblo.  Although  all 
reports  from  the  Pueblo  crew  Indicate  that  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
the  North  Koreans  were  quite  uninterested  in  the  ship’s  intelligence- 
gathering  equipment,  64/  the  Russians  must  have  expected  to  profit 
handsomely  from  it.  Armbrister  says  that,  according  to  U.S.  Intelligence 
reports,  within  a couple  of  days  dozens  of  Soviet  technicians  had  flown 
to  Wonsan  and  boarded  the  ship.  65/  A Czech  defector  has  said  that 
briefings  given  the  Czechs  after  the  Pueblo’s  capture  indicated  that  the 
Russians  were  getting  valuable  information  from  the  ship.  66/  Moreover, 
the  ship  was  never  returned.  From  an  intelligence  standpoint  the  Russians 
could  have  been  gratified  by  the  North  Korean  action. 

However,  Moscow  also  had  reason  to  be  worried  by  It,  and  the 
ocher  side  of  Soviet  behavior  in  the  crisis  reflects  this.  The  Russians 
may  have  wanted  to  see  the  United  States  embarrassed,  but  they  must  have 
been  worried  that  if  the  United  States  were  humiliated  in  both  South 
Vietnam  and  Korea  it  migl’.t  react  aggressively,  setting  off  a major 
conflagration  that  would  activate  the  Soviet-North  Korean  defense  treaty 
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and  threaten  to  embroil  the  USSR  in  war.  This  would  explain  why 
Russians  were  heard  saying  off  the  record  at  the  United  Nations  that 
while  they  felt  North  Korea  had  taught  the  United  States  a lesson  it 
deserved  it  would  be  a mistake  to  try  tc  humiliate  a great  power, 
particularly  when  it  was  on  the  defensixre  in  Vietnam.  67/ 

The  Russians  must  also  have  suspected  North  Korea  of  deliberately 
creating  the  crisis  to  force  Moscow  into  granting  it  increased  military 
aid.  Moscow  would  have  resented  this  pressure  both  because  its  aid 
to  North  Vietnam  was  alrec'.dy  draining  its  resources  and  because  it 
feared  encouraging  Ncrth  Korea  to  attack  South  Korea,  dragging  the 
USSR  into  a war  against  its  will.  Far  from  wanting  a war  or  even 
heightened  tension  in  Asia  in  early  1968,  Moscow  appears  to  have  sought 
a reduction  of  tension.  It  was  then  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  on  an  ABM  treaty  and  with  the  Japanese  on  plans  to  develop 
Sibeii-a.  Tension  in  Korea  could  only  harm  both  sets  of  negotiations. 

Also,  the  Joviet  Union  probably  has  not  wanted  to  see  Korea  unified  by 
the  North  Koreans , mui.h  less  by  the  intransigent  Kim  Il-Sung . A Korea 
reunified  under  Kim  could  become  linked  to  China;  this  would  be  a 
nightmare  to  Moscow,  politically  and  strategically.  Finally,  Moscow 
was  engaged  in  its  own  extensive  naval  electronic  intelligence  operations, 
which  were  equally  vulnerable  to  seizure.  North  Korea's  action  in  effect 
violated  the  tacit  Soviet-American  understanding  cn  these  activities, 
i Moscow  must  have  feared  for  the  safety  of  its  own  reconnaissance  ships. 
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These  conflicting  considerations  did  not  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
with  too  many  options.  It  could  not  afford  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  threaten  either  Soviet  or  North  Korean  security.  Nor  could 
it  allow  U.S.  ships  to  move  freely  into  the  Sea  of  Japan.  It  also 
could  not  permit  Pyongyang  to  slide  into  the  Chinese  camp.  It  thus 
had  to  make  some  military  response  and  a public  show  of  support  for 
Pyongyang.  At  the  same  time,  Moscow  did  not  want,  by  its  own  military 
or  political  behavior,  to  provoke  the  United  States  to  retaliatory 
action.  Nor  did  it  want  to  encourage  the  North  Koreans  to  follow 
tl'.eir  initiative  with  other  aggressive  moves.  It  therefore  made  a 
conscrv'atlve  military  response  while  trying  to  persuade  the  United 
States  privately  that  diplomatic  action  was  likely  to  bring  results. 
Possibly  Moscow  could  have  reacted  more  forcefully  to  the  U.S. 
military  byiidup  without  provoking  the  United  States  to  take  retaliatory 
action.  It  could,  for  example,  have  sent  in  a matching  number  of  ships. 
It  could  have  marshaled  more  impressive  alrpower.  It  could  have 
hampered  the  movement  of  Task  Force  77  ships.  It  chose  to  lean  toward 
caution. 

Similarly,  on  the  political  front  the  Soviet  Union  was  conciliatory. 
It  also  refrained  from  supporting  Pyongyang's  more  extravagant  claims. 
During  the  first  week  or  two  after  the  Pueblo  seizure  North  Korea 
contended  that  the  guerilla  movement  in  the  South  was  growing  in  strength 
and  breadth.  The  Soviet  media  ignored  these  claims,  and  after  the 
immediate  crisis  was  over,  they  were  virtually  s.'.lei  j about  the  Pueblo 


affair.  68/ 

In  September  1968,  when  Tolitburo  menber  D.  S.  Polyansky  visited 
North  Korea  for  the  twentieth  annirersary  of  the  founding  of  the  state, 
he  noted  that  North  Korea  had  contractual  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  "the  joint  defense  of  socialist  gains,  and  the  enemies 
should  not  forget  this."  69/  The  "joint  defense"  was  almost  certainly 
a reflection  of  Soviet  insistence  that  the  North  Koreans  not  undertake 
unilateral  action  against  the  United  States. 

Soviet  leaders  may  have,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  sought 
to  persuade  Pyongyang  to  release  the  Pueblo  crew  by  Christmas.  Being 
more  sophisticated  than  the  North  Koreans  in  their  understanding  of 
Americans,  they  may  have  realized  the  favorable  effect  the  crew’s 
release  at  that  season  could  have.  They  would  also  have  been  more 
sensitive  to  the  threat  posed  by  President-elect  Nixon,  who  was  to 
enter  office  in  January.  Moscow  must  have  been  relieved  when  the  Pueblo 
crew  pas.=;ed  jcroQS  the  "Bridge  cf  No  Return"  at  Panmunjom  on  December  23. 

■''n  Its  traditional  year-end  roundup  of  important  events  in  1968, 
Pravda  on  December  29  did  not  even  mention  the  Pueblo.  70/  Clearly 
the  Soviet  Union  meant  to  put  this  episode  behind  it  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Soviet  policy  in  the  Pueblo  case,  then,  was  ambivalent.  Caught 
between  its  fear  of  a confrontation  with  the  United  States  and  its 
desire  to  maintain  credibility  in  Pyongyang  and  the  Communist  camp,  Moscow 
made  both  conciliatory  and  belligerent  moves.  These  moves  were  geared 
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in  part  to  its  American  audience,  and  ind? cations  are  that  thut 
audience  was  responsive.  Washington  quickly  abandoned  its  military 
options,  parrtly  because  it  was  already  involved  in  Vietnam.  Bvt 
the  Soviet  Union's  moderate  military  buildup  probably  contributed  to 
U.S.  caution,  while  conciliatory  Soviet  statements  encouraged  the 
Johnson  administration  to  believe  that  the  release  of  the  Pueblo  crew 
might  be  brought  about  by  means  short  of  war.  WasMngton  also 
understood  chat  the  Soviet  Union's  public  position  was  meavit  to  bolster 
its  standing  in  Pyongyang.  Also,  the  United  States  was  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  Soviet  Union's  fears  about  North  Korean  security  and, 
even  more,  about  its  own.  Soviet  behavior  in  the  Pueblo  crisis — 
its  public  statements  in  behalf  of  North  Korea  and  th-s  nature  and 
timing  of  its  military  buildup — probably  claiifl'»d  Amarican  understanding. 

In  sum,  Soviet  objectives  for  its  relation  trith  the  United  States  were 
well  served. 

Soviet  belligerent  statements  and  moves  were  also  aimed  at  North 
Korea.  There  Moscow  seems  to  have  had  less  success.  It  did  the  minimum 
necessary,  during  the  first  week  or  two  after  the  crisis  developed,  to 
preserve  credibility  in  Pyongyang.  The  North  Koreans  undoubtedly 
wanted  a much  tougher  Soviet  response.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
response  was  tougher  than  that  of  Peking,  North  Korea  appears  to  have 
given  Moscow  little  payment  for  its  pains. 

Moreover,  if  the  Soviet  Union  did  in  fact — during  the  Ponomarev  and  Polyansky 
visits—  warn  Pyongyang  against  taking  future  initiatives  against  the  United  States, 
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it  failed  co  get  the  desired  result.  For  within  a short  time  the  Worth 
Koreans  had  attacked  another  U.S.  target;  the  EC-121. 

Whether  the  Soviet  Union  antlcipatea  such  a North  Korean  move 
or  not,  in  retrospect  the  Pueblo  incident  represents  a landmark  in  the 
Soviet  attitude  toward  North  Korea:  the  point  at  which  Moscow  began 
to  conclude  that  it  could  get  little  support  from  the  North  Koreans 
ror  its  interests  and  abandoned  e.. forts  to  conciliate  them. 

The  Shooting  Down  of  the  EC-121 

On  April  15,  1969,  less  tian  four  months  after  the  Pueblo  crew 
had  been  released.  North  Korean  aircraft  shot  down  an  unarmed  U.S.  Navy 
bC-121  with  thirty-one  men  aboard  while  the  reconnaissance  plane  was 
off  the  North  Korean  coast. 

The  Ni:{on  administration  knew  only  that  Che  plane  had  been 
missing  for  a couple  of  hours  when  a North  Korean  news  agency  report  was 
monitored  which  said  that  the  plane  had  been  brought  down  by  North  Forean 
forces.  The  same  day.  North  Korea  proposed  a meeting  of  the  Korean 
Military  Armistice  Commission  without  specifying  what  it  wished  to  discuss. 

A meeting  was  arranged  for  April  18. 

The  administration  mean*;hile  ordered  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  Task 
Force  71,  which  v/as  officially  put  at  twenty-nine  vessels  but  unofficially 
at  close  to  forty;  71/  with  four  aircraft  carriers  (Enterprise , Ticonderoga, 
Kanger,  end  Horri^),  .-.arrying  256  war  planes,  it  had  more  firepower 
tlian  the  U.S,  Si:.:th  Fleet  _7.2/  and  was  a substantially  larger  force  th.»n 
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thot  sent  after  the  Pueblo  incident.  Two  other  carriers,  the  Kitty 
Hawk  and  the  Bon  Hoirnne  Richard , were  ordered  from  Hongkong  to  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  and  the  battleship  New  Jersey,  en  route  home  from 
Vietnam,  was  diverted  to  the  area.  Other  U.S.  forcea  were  put  on 
aiert.  Further  U.S.  reconnaissance  flights  were  temporarily  suspended, 
however . 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  requested  Soviet,  Japanese, 
and  South  Korean  help  in  looking  for  survivors  of  the  EC-121  crash. 

The  day  the  plane  was  shot  down.  Secretary  of  State  Regers  me'r  in 
Washington  with  Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynin  to  ask  for  Soviet  aid.  The 
Soviet  Urion  responded  favorably  and  promptly  to  the  American  request. 

On  ApriJ  16  two  Soviet  Jestroyer-type  ships  in  the  Sea  o£  Japan  began 
to  assist  in  the  search  and  rescue  effort.  With  U.S.  aircraft  from 
bases  in  Guam,  the  Philippines,  Okinawa,  and  Japan,  the  Soviet  ships 
spent  three  days  helping  to  look  for  survivors.  At  one  point,  guidea 
by  a U.S-  Navy  patrol  plane  to  some  debris,  one  of  the  Soviet  ce^stroyors 
picked  up  the  debris  and  described  it  by  radio  to  a low-flying  U.S, 

Hercules  C-130.  The  Soviet  ship  invited  the  plane  ro  photograph  the 
wreckage  of  the  EC-121.  It  then  radioed  s message  to  the  departing  U.S. 
plane,  which  said:  "Soviet  Destroyer,  Red  Banner  Pacif.lc  Fleet,  sends 
condolences  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  your  aircraft."  73/  Two  days 
later,  the  Soviet  ship  gave  the  debris  to  a J.S.  destroyer.  On  April  18. 
the  United  States  publicly  thanked  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  help.  Two 
todies  but  no  survivors  had  been  found.  Also  on  .April  18,  Che  United  States 
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and  North  Korea  met  at  Panraunjojn,  as  arranged.  At  that  meeting,  the 
U.S.  negotiation.  Air  Force  Major  General  James  P.  Knapp,  read  a 
statement  protesting  the  North  Korean  actior  :.n  shooting  down  the 
EC-J21  and  demanding  that  the  North  Koreans  take  measures  to  p'-event 
such  incidents  in  the  future.  lUj  l.i  response,  the  North  Koreans 
onl>  demanded  repeatedly  to  know  to  what  or.it  the  aircraft  belonged. 

The  same  day.  President  Nixon  said  at  a nationally  televised  press 

conference  that  the  United  States  was  resuming  its  reconnaissance 

flights  and  that  they  would  be  protected.  He  contended  that  the  EC-12] 

had  been  ninety  miles  off  the  North  Korean  coast  when  shot  down  and 

that  at  no  tirae  had  it  been  closer  t^an  forty  miles.  He  also  spoke 

of  the  Soviet  role  in  the  incident,  describing  it  as  first 

one  of  being  of  assistance  to  the  United  States  in 
recovering  the  debris  and  looking  for  survivors. 

And  we  are  most  gra*'eful  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
helping  us  in  this  respect.  Our  Intellige'xe — and 
of  course  no  one  can  be  sure  here — indicates  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  aware  that  this  attack  was  co 
be  made.  North  Korea  is  not  a nation  that  is  predictable 
in  terms  of  its  actions.  It  is  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  Communist  bloc  completely  out  of 
control  of  either  the  Soviet  Union,  or  for  that  matter. 
Communist  China.... It  was  completely  a surprise  attack 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  and,  therefore,  did  not  give 
•js  the  opportunity  for  protective  actions  that  1 would 
have  taken  had  it  been  threatened.  75/ 

On  April  2G  Task  Force  71  entered  the  Sea  of  Japan  reinforced  by 
jet  fighters  dispatched  from  Osar.  Air  Base  in  South  Korea.  As  the  U.S. 
ships  came  in,  three  Soviet  intelligence  ships  and  three  Soviet  destroyers 
appeared.  These  carried  out  ourveillance  activities  only.  The  Soviet 
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Union  may  also  have  put  a standby  force,  to  sea;  if  so,  it  remained 
close  to  Vladivostok,  out  of  contact  with  U,S.  forces.  On  the  evening 
of  April  2’’-  the  Soviet  Union  complained  orally  lo  American  officials 
in  VJashington  and  Moscow  about  the  U.S.  naval  presence.  The  United 
States  responded  by  explaining  that  the  reinstituted  reconnaissance 
flights  needed  protection,  emphasizing  that  it  v^as  North  Korea  (not 
:'ae  Soviet  Union)  that  had  brought  down  the  EC-121.  76/  On  April  22 
Washington  publicized  the  Soviet  protests. 

On  Aprii  26  the  Ui.ited  States  announced  that  it  was  withdrawing 
Task  Force  71  south  of  Korea  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  A government  spokesman 
said  that  North  Korea  had  been  sent  a message  that  retaliation  might 
follow  future  shootings.  77/  The  New  Jersey  returned  to  the  United 
States  at  this  time.  Shortly  there  after.  Task  Force  71  was  reduced 
to  eight  ships. 


North  Korean  Action 


As  with  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo,  the  shooting  down  of  the  EC-121 
_ er'.s  to  have  been  North  Korean  initiative  alone.  In  April  1969  the 
North  was  still  actively  pursuing  its  militant  policy  of  attempting  to 
undermine  the  Seoul  regime  by  force. 

The  attempted  assassination  of  President  Park  and  the  attack  on 
the  Pueblo  had  incfeasaG  tension  between  South  Korea  and  the  United  States. 
After  these  events,  Seoul  undoubtedly  wanted  to  take  retaliatory  military 
action.  The  Park  regime  muse  have  felt  a stop  should  be  put  to  the  North’s 
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continuing  probes  once  and  for  all.  Certainly,  Washington  seems  to 
have  feared  a South  Korean  move  in  this  direction,  for  it  avoided 
calling  in  South  Korean  aircraft  under  the  UN  Command. 

Wlien  the  United  States  protested  to  the  United  Nations  about 
the  Pueblo  seizure,  the  South  Koreans  entered  a prote  ••'f  their  own, 
condemning  the  attempted  assassination  of  President  Park.  After  the 
United  States  agreed  to  enter  in  to  private  talks  with  North  Korea, 
the  South  Ko'  an  government  radio  said  U.S.  policy  had  aroused  "buining 
indignation  and  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  ROK  people."  78/  Seoul 
wanted  some  expression  of  U.S.  cuncern  about  its  own  situation  in  the 
face  of  North  Korean  attacks.  The  major  Seoul  newspaper  warned  against 
U.S.  "connivance"  at  the  Pueblo  affair.  79/  Soon  after,  anti- American 
demonstrations  erupted  in  Seoul  and  along  the  UMZ  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Korean  War,  and  the  South  Korean  National  Assembly  unaniTiiously 
passed  a resolution  strongly  critical  of  the  United  States.  80/ 

Meeting  with  U-S.  /irabassador  William  J.  Porter  and  Commander  of 
UN  Forces  General  Charles  Bonesteel,  South  Korean  Premier  Chung  II  Kwon 
demanded  that  the  problem  of  infiltration  from  North  Korea  to  the  South 
take  precedence  over  the  Puebl o case,  that  South  Korea  be  included  in  f11 
negotiations,  and  that  the  United  States  increase  its  aid  to  Seoul  beyond 
the  amount  projected  oy  President  Johnson.  81/  Seoul  also  wanted  an 
improvement  of  the  1953  mutual  defense  treaty  to  provide  for  "immediate 
i'nd  automatic"  U.S.  response  to  a common  U.S. -South  Korean  danger,  82/ 
and  the  reassignment  of  South  Korean  forces  from  the  UN  Command  to  purely 
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South  Korean  control.  The  United  States  resisted  these  demands  then 
and  during  a February  11  visit  by  President  Johnson's  spec.ial  envoy, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  to  Seoul. 

Yet  U.S.  aid  to  South  Korea  was  increased.  A few  weeks  after 
the  Pueblo  incident,  President  Johnson  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  defend  South  Korea  against  Communist  aggression  and  asked  Congress 
for  SlOO  million  in  emergency  military  aid  for  Seoul.  Later,  he  promised 
aid  to  South  Korea's  new  Homeland  Defense  Corps.  Within  a few  weeks, 
nearly  2C0  U.S.  jets  were  flown  to  South  Korean  airfields  from  Japan, 
Okinawa,  Guam,  and  Hawaii,  and  specialists  and  spare  parts  were  sent 
to  two  U.S.  Army  divisions  in  South  Kor*ea.  South  Korea  also  received 
a destroyer,  air-defense  missiles,  radios,  anti-infiltration  devices, 
and  ammunition.  83/ 

Meanwhile,  the  Park  regime  announced  that  it  was  going  to  build 
up  the  South  Korean  militia  to  2.5  million  men.  By  March  14,  mere  than 
1.6  million  reservists  were  organized  and  the  remainder  were  scheduled 
to  be  mustered  by  the  end  of  the  month..  In  addition,  the  ROK  anned 


forces  were  brought  to  their  full  strength  of  623,000  men  by  delaying 
discharges.  84/ 

All  this  must  have  been  worrying  to  North  Korea,  which  seems  to 
Ivave  concluded  it  had  to  act  quickly  if  it  expected  ever  to  take  the 
South.  In  August  1968  the  South  Korean  CIA  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
large  Communist  underground,  whose  members  were  said  to  have  made  repeated 
journeys  to  the  North  and  to  have  met  with  North  Korean  leaders.  Including 
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Kim  Il-Sung.  Latar  in  the  year,  on  November  3,  a party  of  at  least 
sixty  North  Korean  commandos  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  South  Korea 
near  Ulchin  in  what  the  Seoul  government  thought  to  be  part  of  an 
effort  to  establish  bases  for  permanent  guerilla  operations  in  the 
South.  According  to  accounts  by  the  captives,  they  had  been  ordered 
to  recruit  South  Koreans  for  subversion,  terrorism,  and  sabotage.  The 
North  Korean  commandos  held  at  least  one  village  before  they  were 
cleaned  out  by  South  Korean  military,  policy,  and  security  forces.  65/ 

The  following  month,  South  Korean  President  Park  warned  at  a national 
security  meeting  in  Seoul  that  North  Korea  had  begun  a new  type  of 
irregular  war. 

These  North  Korean  actions  were  combined  with  three  armed  clashes 
initiated  by  Pyongyang  in  the  DlIZ  in  October  and  with  the  replacement, 
in  December,  of  Defense  Minister  Kim  Ch’ang-bong  by  General  Ch'oe  Hyon, 
widely  regarded  as  Pyongyang’s  top  guerrilla  warfare  strategist.  86/ 

Tlie  militants  evidently  were  gaining  strength  in  the  North  Korean  capital. 
One  Western  analyst  asserts  that  the  U.S.  failure  to  retaliate  iii  the 
Pueblo  incident  had  strengthened  the  militant  policy  of  the  "hawks"  in 
the  North  Korean  leadership.  87/ 

In  mid-March  1969  the  United  States  began  an  operation  called 
"Focus  Retina,"  the  airlift  of  1,200  U.S.  combat  troops  from  North 
Carolina  to  South  Korea  to  participate  with  South  Korean  soldiers  in 
maneuvers  against  a "surprise  attack  from  a third  country,"  clearly  North 
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Korea.  This  move  especially  appears  to  have  heightened  North  Korean 
fear  and  anger;  for  on  April  16,  the  day  after  the  EC-121  was  shot 
down,  a Pyongyang  broadcast  spoke  of  "Focus  Retina"  as  being  "very 
provocative."  88/  From  the  North  Korean  capital  it  probably  seemed 
that,  with  the  Vietnam  War  beginning  to  wind  down,  the  United  States 
was  turning  its  attention  to  Korea  and  that  time  was  not  in  Pyongyang's 
favor . 

Meanwhile,  North  Korea's  relations  with  the  two  Communist  super- 
powers had  not  improved  since  the  time  of  the  Pueblo's  seizure;  if 
anything,  they  were  even  cooler.  After  the  Ponomarev  visit  to  Pyongyang 
in  February  1968,  the  Soviet  Union  had  doubled  North  Korea's  SAM  sites, 
reaffirmed  the  Soviet  defense  commitment,  and  increased  economic 
assistance  to  the  North.  It  was  on  its  way  to  becoming  North  Korea's 
largest  trading  partner.  North  Korea  had  promptly  and  unqualifiedly 
endorsed  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  as  was  consistent  with 
Pyongyang's  opposition  to  liberal  pressure  in  the  Communist  bloc.  But 
Nortli  Korea  had  failed  to  get  from  the  Soviet  Union  the  kind  of  support 
it  had  undoubtedly  sought  after  the  Pueb lo  incident.  Probably  to  show 
his  xanhappiness , Kim  Il-Sung  refused  to  give  .in  to  the  request  reportedly 
made  by  Ponomarev  t.hat  North  Korea  send  a representative  to  the  April 
Budapest  conference,  which  was  to  prepare  for  the  international  confer. ence 
of  Communist  parties  scheduled  for  Moscow  later  in  the  year.  89/ 

Thus  the  • ..ncident  seems  to  have  left  both  sides  frustrated 

vdth  one  another.  The  Soviet  Union  must  have  been  warier  than  ever 
of  its  North  Korean  ally.  The  Pueblo's  seizure  had  humiliated  the  United 
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States  and  caused  some  strain  in  U.S. -South  Korean  and  11. S.- Japanese 
relations.  90/  It  had  given  Moscow  a certain  edge  ever  Peking  xd.th 
Pyongyang,  and  it  may  have  netted  the  Soviet  Union  useful  intelligence 
information.  But  it  had  complicated  the  Soviet  Union's  tenuous  political 
relations  vdth  both  the  United  States  and  Japan.  91/  It  had  led  to 
greater  aid  to  South  Korea  and  justified  Johnson's  calling  up  the 
reserve  at  home,  a move  he  had  long  wished  to  make.  It  had  brought  a 
large  U.S.  military  force  into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  within  reach  of  vital 
Soviet  territory  and  installations  in  the  Far  East.  Most  important, 
the  seizure  of  tha  Pueblo  demonstrated  that  North  Korea  was  ready  to 
take,  without  Soviet  knowledge,  unilateral  actions  that  could  involve 
the  USSR  in  a military  confrontation  with  the  United  States.  The  Russians 
had  not  been  happy  when  China,  a major  ally,  had  gotten  them  into  such 
a predicament.  They  must  have  been  doubly  unhappy  to  have  a minor  ally, 
North  Korea,  threaten  to  take  them  to  war.  Moreover,  Moscow  must  have 
been  irritated  that  Pyongyang  had  resisted  attempts  to  nudge  it  away 
from  Peking. 

Meanwhile,  North  Korean  relations  with  China  had  not  yet  improved 
beyond  the  "formal"  stage  of  early  1968.  Chit'.a  could  not  have  liked  the 
fact  that  Moscow  rendered  comparatively  greater  support  to  Pyongyang  in 
the  crisis  and  was  supplying  North  Korea  militarily.  This  was  not  a 
situation  in  ’.drich  China  could  feel  friendly  toward  North  Korea,  since 
China's  own  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  deteriorating  at  the  time. 
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The  Chinese  Communist  party  newspaper  had  condemned  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  August  1968,  calling  it  a "shameless  act."  92/ 
Although  Czechoslovakia's  "revisionist"  policies  were  not  to  China's 
liking,  Peking  clearly  feared  that  the  Soviet  action  might  provide 
a precedent  for  similar  action  against  its  own  territory — something 
particularly  to  be  feared  after  the  "Brezhnev  doctrine"  of  November 
justifying  Soviet  intervention  in  socialist  countries  and  in  light  of 
Soviet  activities  in  Sinkiang  and  along  China's  western  border. 

In  March  1969  armed  Sino-Soviet  incidents  developed  on  the 
Ussuri  River  dividing  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  EC-121  may 
have  been  monitoring  these  incidents  before  it  was  shot  down.  93/ 

China  was  deeply  involved  in  its  dispute  with  the  USSR  and  would  not 
have  wanted  a conflict  with  the  United  States  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 
China  was,  in  any  case,  still  preoccupied  with  internal  problems. 

Liu  Shao-chi  had  been  expelled  from  the  Communist  party  in  November 
1968,  culminating  a campaign  waged  by  the  radical  Red  Guard  against 
"revisionists."  The  Chinese  Communist  party  was  preparing  to  meet 
for  tlie  first  time  since  1958  to  adopt  a new  party  constitution  and 
elect  a presidium,  central  committee,  and  politburo.  This  congress 
began  on  April  1,  1969.  North  Korea  had  not  sent  a representative. 

On  April  23,  after  the  EC-121  was  shot  down,  Pvongyang  issued  a 
statement  contending  that  the  United  States  was  seeking  to  provoke  a 
new  war.  "T..e  entire  Korean  people  and  the  people's  army,"  the  statement 
said,  "must  sharpen  their  revolutionary  vigilance  and  be  fully  prepared 
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to  return  retaliation  for  retaliation  and  all-out  war  for  all-out 
war."  94/  U.S.  analysts  thought  at  the  time  that  the  statement 
v/as  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  as  much  as  at  the  United 
States.  Again,  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  support  it  was  getting 
from  its  two  Communist  allies,  particularly  after  the  successful 
Pueblo  attack,  Pyongyang  appears  to  have  acted  alone. 

April  15  was  Kim  Il-Sung's  fifty-seventh  birthday.  Shooting 
down  the  EC-121  on  that  day  could  have  been  a way  of  commemorating  the 
event.  David  Willis  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  speculated  at 
the  time  Kim  may  not  have  known  of  the  attack  before  it  occurred: 
as  of  x\pril  19,  Kim  had  not  said  a single  word  about  it,  there  were 
few  statement  in  the  North  Korean  press  and  radio  about  it,  and  the 
North  Koreans'  opening  statement  at  Panmunjom  did  not  even  refer  to  it. 
Noting  that  this  was  in  strange  contrast  to  North  Korean  reports  after 
the  Pueblo  crisis,  Willis  suggested  that  the  attack  on  the  U.S.  plane 
may  have  been  on  the  initiative  of  Defense  Minister  Ch'oe  Hyon  as  a 
birthday  gift  to  Kim.  95/  Americans  at  Panmunjom  supported  this  notion. 

They  thought  that  the  North  Koreans  seemed  confused  about  their  instructions 
and  speculated  that  someone  in  Pyongyang  may  have  made  a mistake  in 
calling  for  the  meeting.  They  too  wondered  if  Ch'oe  had  acted  on  his  own 
initiative  against  the  wishes  of  other  North  Korean  leaders.  96/ 

If  Ch'oe  did  act  independently,  he  may  have  had  more  than  one 
domestic  purpose  in  mind.  First,  taking  place  when  it  did,  the  incident 
could  have  bolstered  his  standing  with  Kira,  by  contributing  to  the  cult 
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of  personality  Kim  had  built  around  himself.  Then,  on  April  17, 

Ch'oe  commended  the  896th  army  unit  for  bringing  the  plane  down  "with 
one  shot."  97/  He  may  have  been  trying  to  shore  up  moral-  in  the 
North  Korean  army  by  hinting  to  North  Koiean  soldiers  and  their  foreign 
enemies  alike  that  Pyi/ngyang  had  units  capable  of  successfully  firing 
surface-to-air  missiles,  then  being  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  April  18  an  editorial  in  Nodong  Sinmun  called  for  heightened 
North  Korean  vigilance  and  maintenance  of  a constant  state  of  mobilization 
and  stressed  the  importance  of  stepping  up  military  and  political 
training.  It  spoke  of  President  Nixon  as  the  "new  boss  of  the  U.S. 
imperialists,  ranting  that  a third  world  war  will  break  out  not  in 
Europe  but  in  Asia."  These  comments  may  well  have  reflected  the  fear, 
of  some  North  Korean  leaders  at  least,  that  after  years  of  austerity 
and  militancy  the  North  Korean  population  was  beginning  to  slacken  its 
efforts  and  let  down  its  guard.  In  vier’  of  U.S.  restraint  in  the  Pueblo 
crisis,  shooting  down  an  unarmed  U.S.  plane  may  have  been  judged  an 
easy  way  to  boost  North  Korean  military  preparedness. 

U.S.  P^esponse:  ”ilitarv  Force  and  Political  Sensitivity 

The  attack  on  EC-121,  like  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo,  took  the 
United  States  by  surprise  despite  a warning.  98/  The  Defense  Department 
explained  this  by  saying  such  flights  bad  been  flown  in  the  Sea  of  Japan 
for  more  than  twenty  years  with  few  incidents  and  that  in  the  first  three 


months  of  1969  thers  had  been  190  similar  flightc  In  the  ar«a  that 
had  not  been  attacked.  99/  Although  the  United  States  was  confident 
that  neither  the  Russians  nor  the  Chinese  were  involved,  Nixon's 
advisers  urged  caution.  The  military  men  were  aware  of  the  jisks  of 
military  aciton,  which  could  have  precipitaced  war  at  a time  whan  the 
United  States  was  scill  engaged  in  Vietnam.  The  civilians  also 
favored  restraint.  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird,  for  example, 
was  described  as  "not  enthusiastic"  about  air  strikes.  IJ^/  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  said  the  next  day:  "The  weak  can  be  rash;  the  powerful 
must  be  more  restrained,"  and  spoke  of  acting  "responsibly"  rn  the 
crisis.  101/  Aside  from  a few  hard-liners,  most  of  Congress  called 
for  caution.  Public  opinion  also  supported  a restrained  response, 
although  this  time  there  was  no  question  of  retrieving  hostages. 

After  considering  a series  of  military  o{tio.is,  102/  therefore, 
the  administration  quickly  turned  to  a policy  combining  a dramatic 
.chow  of  military  force  with  a low-keyed  political  stance  that  was 
conciliatory,  especially  toward  owe  Soviet  Union.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  adminisfation  ordered  Task  Force  71 — with  its  AO  vessels  and  256 


warplanes— into  the  Sea  of  Japan.  It  denounced  the  North  Korean  attack. 
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operation  and  absolved  the  Soviet  Union  from  any  responsibility  for 
the  attack.  The  United  States  did  not  raise  the  issue  at  the  United 
Nations  for  fear  such  a inove  might  force  the  Russians  to  publicly 
support  North  Korea,  as  they  had  in  the  case  of  the  Pueblo.  Washington 
also  made  a point  of  specifying  that  Task  Force  71  was  aimed  at  warning 
worth  Korea,  not  the  Soviet  Union,  not  to  interfere  with  future 
reconnaissance  flights. 

In  other  words,  the  administration  did  everything  it  could  to 
separate  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  attack  while  making  a show  of 
military  strength  designed  mainly  for  political  effect  in  Pyongyang. 
Washington's  position  was  made  possible  by  the  Soviet  Union's  initial 
conciliatory  response  to  the  attack. 


Soviet  Disenchantment  with  North  Korea 

At  the  time  of  the  attack  the  Soviet  Union  was  pursuing  detente 
and  discussing  with  the  United  States  a range  of  issues  that  would 
affect  Soviet  planning  for  years  to  come.  In  May  1968  the  two  countries 
had  ratified  a consular  convention.  Two  months  later  they  had,  with 
Britain  and  fifty-nine  nonnuclear  nations,  signed  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty  and  agreed  to  open  talks  "in  the  nearest  future’’  on  limiting  and 
reducing  offensive  and  defensive  missiles.  Relations  between  Moscow  and 
Washington  appeared  to  be  on  the  upswing  as  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War 


came  in  sight. 


Moscow  had  just  carried  out  its  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 


Militarily,  it  was  trying  to  stabilize  the  situation  there,  and 


politically,  it  was  still  marshaling  Communist  bloc  support  for  its 


action.  It  also  was  preparing  for  the  world  conference  of  Conmiunist 


parties  to  be  held  in  Moscow  in  June  1969. 


Moscow  was  more  and  more  on  the  defensive  against  Peking. 


Chinese  criticism  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  had  hampered 


Soviet  efforts  to  make  that  move,  palatable  to  other  Communist  countries. 


and  China's  continuing  attacks — both  verbal  and  actual  on  the  eastern 


border  were  a constant  irritant.  In  October  1968  it  was  reported 


that  the  Soviet  Union  had  established  missile  bases  in  Outer  Mongolia 


on  the  Chinese  border.  lOA/  The  same  month  the  Soviet  Union  sent  journalist 


Victor  Louis  to  Taiwan,  the  first  time  ir.  nineteen  years  a Soviet 


citizen  had  visited  the  island.  Going  even  further,  Moscow  received 


a member  cf  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Chinese  Nationalist  party.  Then  in  March 


1969,  after  the  first  skirmishes  a.long  the  Ussuri  River,  Moscow  bitterly 


attacked  China  in  Kommunist , contending  that  China  was  attempting 


nuclear  blackmail  of  its  Asian  neighbors.  105/  The  Kremlin  followed 


this  up  with  an  April  11  proposal  for  the  renewal  of  Sino-Soviet  border 


talks;  Western  analysts  thought  this  overture  was  designed  mainly  to  show 


up  the  Chinese.  lOo/ 


In  this  situation,  the  Soviet  Union  could  hardly  have  welcomed 


another  North  Korean  attack  on  the  United  States.  Besides  going  against 


Moscow's  probable  warnings  to  Pyongyang  after  the  Pueblo  incident,  such  a 


move  would  have  been  unwelcome  because  by  this  time  the  Russians  must 
have  seen  that  a unified  Communist  Korea  was  not  in  their  interests. 

One  can  only  guess  whether  the  Russians  welcomed  Ni.xon's  acknowledge- 
ment of  their  help  in  the  search  for  survive r.s.  3^02./  They  may  not 
have  wanted  attention  called  to  theii  help;  in  their  own  press  they 
did  not  report  it.  But  they  must  have  been  gratified  when  Nixon 
absolved  the  Soviet  Union  of  any  responsibility  for  the  attack,  since 
this  suggested  that  the  Soviet-U.3.  dialogue  could  continue  undi.sturbed. 
And  they  must  have  been  relieved  teat  the  United  Stares  did  net  raise 
the  issue  at  the  United  Nation:..,  where  they  woald  have  been  forced 
by  North  Korea's  continued  absence  to  present  its  case. 

When  the  EC-121  incident  occurred,  the  Soviet  press  picked  up 
the  April  15  KCNA  report  of  it.  Next  day,  the  purportedly  unofficial 
Radio  Peace  and  Progress  broadcast  in  English  to  As.ia  gave  some  support 
to  Pyongyang's  contention  that  the  plane  had  intruded  into  North  Korean 
airspace;  and  an  April  17  Radio  Moscow  broadcast  in  Korean  did  the 
same.  But  the  Soviet  Union's  strongest  suppo’  ; of  North  Korea  did  not 
come  until  April  18,  when  an  Izvestiya  article  said  that  the  Pentagon  had 
"prepared  loopholes  in  advance  tn  the  event  of  various  kinds  of 
accusations  and  declared  that  the  crew  of  the  aircraft  had  instructions 
to  keep  60  miles  from  the  limits  of  DPRK  airspace."  The  article  added 
that  since  the  Pueblo  episode  "this  sort  of  declaration  is  not  taken 
seriously  even  in  Congress."  However,  there  was  no  support  lor  No. ^h 
Korea's  contention  that  its  self-defen&e  had  been  "legit.imate."  108/ 


Moscow  protested  Task  Force  71 's  entry  into  the  bee  of  Japan 
only  mildly  and  orally;  it  was  though  in  Washington  that  its  protests 
on  April  21  were  pro  foma  and  made  mainly  to  express  Soviet  solidarity 
with  North  Korea.  109/  Perhaps  to  help  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
to  avert  any  stronger  Soviet  response,  Washington  publicized  the  protests. 

It  is  not  clear  to  what  degree  the  Russi<.ns  feared  for  their  own 
security  at  the  time.  U.S,  behavior  in  the  Pueblo  case  and  President 
Nixon's  assurance  that  Task  Force  71  was  directed  against  North  Korea 
only  should  have  allayed  their  fear.  This  is  probably  why  they  assembled 
such  a small  naval  force  in  the.  Sea  of  Japan,  .^t  the  same  time,  they 
could  not  be  sure  what  the  newly  elected,  "hard-line"  U..S.  President 
might  do,  particularly  since  the  U.S.  buildup  was  so  large. 

In  any  case,  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  permit  the  North  Koreans 
to  take  risks  that  might  involve  it.  On  May  14,  just  a few  weeks  after 
the  EC-121  was  shot  do'i>m,  the  Russians  sent  a delegation  headed  by 
Soviet  President  Nikolai  V.  Podgorny  to  Pyongyang  for  a few  days.  110/  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  Podgorny  expressed  Soviet  disapproval  of  the 
new  North  Korean  action  to  Kim  fl-Sung.  Repeating  Pol>ausky's  September 
1968  remarks,  Podgorny  spoke  of  the  need  for  "col  lect ivc  actioia"  to 
repel  U.S.  warships  and  planes  and  noted  that  North  Korea  bad  contractual 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  "joint  defense  of  socialist 
gains  and  the  enemies  should  not  forget  this."  nj_/ 

In  sharp  conf'ast  to  the  line  then  coining  from  Pyongyang,  Podgorny 
stressed  the  need  for,  and  the  tactical  utility  of,  a relaxation  of 
tension  in  the  Far  East.  In  a line  pointedly  omitted  f»oi.  t’lo  North  Korean 
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version  of  Podgorny's  speech,  the  Soviet  leader  said:  "Experience 
shows  that  periods  of  relaxation  of  tension  in  international  relations  and 
the  implementing  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  in  the 
final  analysis  have  always  been  more  beneficial  for  socialism  and 
the  national  liberation  movement  than  for  imperialism."  112/ 

Finally,  all  of  Podgorny's  speeches  in  North  Korea  emphasized 
the  need  for  "peaceful"  reunification  of  Korea.  They  mentioned  the 
Soviet-Korean  mutual  defense  treaty  only  as  the  basis  of  friendship 
between  the  two  countries,  not  in  the  context  of  the  U.S.  "imperialist" 
threat,  as  North  Korean  media  usually  spoke  of  the  treaty. 

One  purpose  of  Podgorny's  visit  to  North  Korea  after  the 
shooting  down  of  the  EC-121  was  thus  to  express  Moscow's  displeasure 
at  North  Korea's  unilateral  actions  and  to  try  to  convince  the  North 
Koreans  that  they  could  achieve  their  goals  better  through  peaceful 
than  through  violent  means.  113/  Podgorny  may  have  spoken  even  mora 
bluntly  to  the  North  Koreans  in  private.  For  after  the  EC-121  incident 
the  number  of  cases  of  North  Korean  subversions  and  violence  across  the 
demilitarized  zone  fell  sharply,  from  761  in  1968  to  134  in  1969.  114/ 

The  Russians  also  sought  to  gain  North  Korean  support  against 
China.  After  his  visit  to  North  Korea,  Podgorny  visited  Outer  Mongolia, 
apparently  as  part  of  a concerted  Soviet  effort  to  consolidate  relations 
with  Asian  allies  after  the  border  clashes  with  the  Chinese  the  previous 
year.  To  get  North  Korean  support  against  Peking,  Podgorny  evidently 
felt  he  must  make  some  gesture  to  Pyongyang,  and  he  signed  a joint 


to  fol].ov  ? more  pragmatic  foreign  ’'-licy  after  the  excessess  o5  the 
Cultural  devolution  had  worsened  re3ationL=i  with  Pyongyang  .»r.d  other 
states.  Although  Peking  responded  to  the  Incident  vtlth  praise  for 
iJorth  korea,  most  of  its  co!a..cr.t  was  criticism  of  the  Soviet 

response.  It  particulariy  ensured  Soviet  v;illingr,sss  to  assist  the 
United  States  in  the  search  for  survivors  and  debris,,  and  asserted 
that  a U.S.  official  bad  said:  "Russian  willingness  to  render 
assistance  has  been  astonishing.  Vj-om  the  way  they  are  doing  things 
at  present  they  look  like  allies  instead  of  t'^ponents  in  the  cold  var."  117/ 
Tlie  Chinese  press  agency  NCNA  called  the  assistance  "servile  co.iipliance" 
and  "a  new  ugly  performance  of  U.S..-Soviet  collusion."  IIB/ 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  to  presert^e  its 
rc-lationsbip  with  the  United  States  whi3.e  offering  Pyongy.ang  aid  a’vi 
support  as  an  incentive  to  move,  away  from  Peking  (though  it  was  UAtjirly 
giving  up  hope  of  bringing  the  North  Koreans  around). 

Under  theue  circumstances,  Moscow  decided  to  help  th*-  United 
States  look  for  suru’ivors.  Its  support  of  North  Korean  argra'-cnt.--  was 
equivocal.  Despite  the  large  U.S.  military  b’jildup,  tlie  Soviet  ilnion 
made  only  a token  military  response,  and  this  was  designed  to  gather 
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information  on  U.S.  intentions.  Three  of  the  s5jc  Soviet  ships  were 
intelligence  vessels;  the  other  three,  destroyers,  may  only  have  been 
Intended  to  ensure  their  security.  The  Soviet  military  response  also 
was  meant  both  to  remind  the  United  States  that  Moscow  viewed  with 
disfavor  such  a large  buildup  close  to  Soviet  territory  and  to 
reassure  the  United  States  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  nothing  to  do 
with  initiating  the  incident.  Finally,  the  small  size  of  the  Soviet 
naval  presence  was  a warning  to  Kim  T.l-Sung  that  Moscow  was  not  going 
to  encourage  him  in  such  provocative  action,  particularly  at  a time 
when  it  was  engaged  in  fruitful  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
and  armed  conflict  with  China. 

The  Soviet  Union  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  its  objectives 
with  the  United  States.  Its  naval  presence  probably  reinforced  the 
U.S.  decision  not  to  take  retaliatory  military  action.  Task  Force  71 
was  quickly  moved  out  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  Washington  was  reassured 
that  the  Russians  had  not  helped  precipitate  the  EC-121  incident.  Soviet 
objectives  in  Pyongyang  were  probably  less  well  realized.  Support 
for  North  Korea  was  the  minimum  necessary  to  preserve  the  Soviet-North 
Korean  relationship. 

The  Soviet  campaign  for  "collective  security"  in  Asia  dates 
from  1969.  It  has  generally  been  interpreted  as  an  anti-Chinese  club, 
a means  of  containing  China's  growing  independence  and  likely  future 
influence  in  Asia.  After  the  Pueblo  and  EC-121  incidents,  it  probably 
also  reflected  Soviet  anxiety  that  tension  on  the  Korean  peninsula 
might  embroil  the  USSR  in  war  against  its  best  interests.  The  Soviet 
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Union  must  have  felt  under  increasing  pressure  to  prevent  this 
through  some  sort  of  cooperative  arrangement  that  would  contain  the 
tension. 

The  Poplar  Tree  Incident 


Seven  years  after  the  North  Koreans  shot  down  the  EC-121, 

North  Korean  soldiers  axed  and  clubbed  to  death  two  U.S.  Army  officers 
on  duty  at  the  DMZ. 

The  episode  began  on  July  28,  1976,  when  the  UN  Command  in 
Korea  (manned  mainly  by  Americans)  advised  the  Korean  People's  Army 
(KPA)  and  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  that  UN  personnel  would 
be  in  the  Joint  Security  Area  (JSA)  during  August  for  construction, 
beautification,  and  routine  maintenance,  119/  Not  long  after,  UN 
forces  suirveyed  a poplar  tree  that  had  long  been  a problem  for  UN 
guards  because  it  obstructed  the  view  from  one  observation  post  to 
another.  It  was  decided  that  the  tree  would  be  cut  down. 

On  -August  6 a UN  work  crew  attempted  to  do  this,  but  it  was 
warned  off  by  a KPA  guard.  The  crew  then  withdrew,  reporting  the 
situation  to  JSA  cotimander  Lieutenant  Colonel  Victor  S.  Vierra,  who 
noted  that  any  further  work  on  the  tree  might  require  special  precautions. 
It  was  also  determined  that  the  tree  could  be  merely  trimmed,  not  cut 
down. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  August  18  Vierra  sent  a reinforced 
work  detail  of  fifteen  men  to  trim  the  tree.  The  detail  was  headed  by 


I 

I 

I 
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Captnin  Arthur  G.  Bonlfas  and  included  one  other  U.S.  officer  and 
South  Korean  Army  Captain  Kim.  Vierra  also  made  arrangements  for 
monitoring  the  operation  and  for  quick  reaction  in  case  of  trouble. 

The  group  entered  the  Joint  Security  Area  in  a truck  and 
drove  to  the  deserted  poplar.  Within  a minute,  two  North  Korean 
army  officers  and  nine  guards  arrived  in  a similar  truck.  Captain 
Kim  told  the  KPA  the  work  detail  meant  to  trim,  not  fell,  the  tree. 

The  head  of  the  KPA  group,  later  identified  as  Lieutenant  Pak  Chul, 
a seven-to-eight  year  JSA  veteran,  replied  that  this  was  "good." 

The  North  Koreans  then  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  tree  trimming, 
while  other  North  Korean  guards  gathered  at  the  scene.  When  the 
work  was  nearly  done,  Pak  told  Captain  Bonifas  to  stop,  warning  him 
there  might  be  trouble  if  he  did  not.  Captain  Bonifas  directed 
that  the  work  continue.  Lieutenant  Pak  sent  a runner,  apparently 
for  more  North  Korean  guards.  Soon  after,  a second  North  Korean  army 
truck  arrived  with  eight  to  ter-  guards,  and  other  guards  moved  to  the 
scene,  bringing  the  total  of  North  Koreans  to  nearly  thirty.  Pak 
again  directed  that  the  work  stop,  saying,  "The  branches  that  are  cut 
will  be  of  no  use,  just  as  you  will  be  after  you  die."  Captain  Bonifas 
told  his  men  to  continue  working.  Meanwhile,  JSA  commander  Vierra, 
monitoring  the  situation  in  the  rear,  called  the  UN  command  post  closest 
to  the  scene  and  told  the  men  there  to  tell  Bonifas  to  stop  work. 

As  this  order  was  given,  however,  Pak  attacked  Captain  Bonifas  with  his 
feet,  Se"eral  North  Korean  guards  then  jumped  on  Bonifas  and  beat 
him,  and  the  remaining  guards  attacked  the  UN  security  force,  first  with 


fists  and  feet  and  then  with  clubs  and  metal  pipes  from  the  back  of 


their  truck  and  the  axes  being  used  to  trim  the.  tree.  Within  minutes, 


two  U.S.  Army  officers — Bonifas  and  First  Lieutenant  Mark.  T.  Barrett — 


were  dead,  and  nine  other  men  in  the  UN  force  were  wounded.  (The 


North  Koreans  later  claimed  casualties  of  their  own.) 


General  Richard  G.  Stilwell,  commander  of  UN  and  U.S.  forces 


in  Korea,  learned  of  the  events  almost  as  they  occurred;  he  returned 


to  Korea  from  Japan,  where  he  was  touring  Japanese  self-defense 


forces,  the  sane  evening.  The  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  White 


House,  and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  were  all  advised  immediately. 


Shortly  thereafter.  President  Ford  was  informed  in  Kansas  City,  where 


he  was  attenting  the  Republican  National  Convention.  He  expressed 


strong  indignation  over  the  murders.  Within  a day,  the  administration 


was  considering  a range  of  possible  alternative  responses  to  the 


North  Korean  action.  These  included  doing  nothing;  staging  a show 


of  force  by  U.S.  units  in  Korea;  deploying  forces  from  other  Pacific 


tmits  to  Korea;  deploying  a squadron  of  fighters  from  the  United  States 


to  Korea;  sending  an  aircraft  carrier  to  Korean  waters;  increasing 


the  combat  readiness  of  U.S.  forces;  and  carrying  out  a retaliatory 


action.  The  administration  decided  to  make  a show  of  force. 


The  same  day, .the  State  Department  demanded  that  North  Korea 


accept  responsibility  for  the  killings,  provide  assurances  that  such 


incidents  would  not  occur  in  future,  and  punish  the  men  responsible. 


Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  met  with  both  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 


representatives  in  Washington  and  was  in  touch  almost  Immediately  with 


Captain  Arthur  G.  Bonifas  and  Included  one  other  U.S.  officer  and 
South  Korean  Army  Captain  Kim.  Vierra  also  made  arrangements  for 
monitoring  the  operation  and  for  quick  reaction  in  case  of  trouble. 

The  group  entered  the  Joint  Security  Area  in  a truck  and 
drove  to  the  deserted  poplar.  Within  a minute,  two  North  Korean 
army  officers  and  nine  guards  arrived  in  a similar  truck.  Captain 
Kim  told  the  KPA  the  work  detail  meant  to  trim,  not  fell,  the  tree. 

The  head  of  the  KPA  group,  later  identified  as  Lieutenant  Pak  Chul, 
a seven-to-elght  year  JSA  veteran,  replied  that  this  was  "good." 

The  North  Koreans  then  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  tree  trimming, 
while  other  North  Korean  guards  gathered  at  the  scene.  When  the 
work  was  nearly  done,  Pak  told  Captain  Bonifas  to  stop,  warning  him 
there  might  be  trouble  if  he  did  not.  Captain  Bonifas  directed 
that  the  work  continue.  Lieutenant  Pak  sent  a runner,  apparently 
for  more  North  Korean  guards.  Soon  after,  a second  North  Korean  army 
truck  arrived  with  eight  to  ten  guards,  and  other  guards  moved  to  the 
scene,  bringing  the  total  of  North  Koreans  to  nearly  thirty.  Pak 
again  directed  that  the  work  stop,  saying,  "The  branches  that  are  cut 
will  be  cf  no  use,  just  as  you  will  be  after  you  die."  Captain  Bonifas 
told  his  men  to  continue  working.  Meanwhile,  JSA  commander  Vierra, 
monitoring  the  situation  in  the  rear,  called  the  UN  command  post  closest 
to  the  scene  and  told  the  men  there  to  tell  Bonifas  to  stop  work. 

As  this  order  was  given,  however,  Pak  attacked  Captain  Bonifas  with  his 
feet.  Several  North  Korean  guards  then  jumped  on  Bonifas  and  beat 
him,  and  the  remaining  guards  attacked  the  UN  security  force,  first  with 


fists  avid  feet  and  then  with  clubs  and  metal  pipes  from  the  back  of 
their  truck  and  the  axes  being  used  to  trim  the  tree.  Within  minute 3 > 
two  U.S.  Army  officers — Bonifas  and  First  Lieutenant  Mark.  T.  Barrett — 
were  dead,  and  nine  other  men  in  the  UN  force  were  wounded.  (The 
North  Koreans  later  claimed  casualties  of  their  own.) 

General  Richard  G.  Stilwell,  commander  of  UN  and  U.S.  forces 
in  Korea,  learned  of  the  events  almost  as  they  occurred;  he  returned 
to  Korea  from  Japan,  where  he  was  touring  Japanese  self-defense 
forces,  the  same  evening.  The  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Whi.te 
House,  and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  were  all  advised  immediately. 
Shortly  thereafter.  President  Ford  was  informed  in  Kansas  City,  where 
he  was  attenting  the  Republican  National  Convention.  He  expressed 
strong  indignation  over  the  murders.  Within  a day,  the  administration 
was  considering  a range  of  possible  alternative  responses  to  tlie 
North  Korean  action.  These  included  doing  nothing;  staging  a show 
of  force  by  U.S.  units  in  Korea;  deploying  forces  from  other  ?acific 
units  to  Korea;  deploying  a squadron  of  fighters  from  the  United  States 
to  Korea;  sending  an  aircraft  carrier  to  Korean  waters;  increasing 
the  combat  readiness  of  U.S.  forces;  and  carrying  out  a retaliatory 
action.  The  administration  decided  to  make  a show  of  force . 

The  same  Jay,, the  State  Department  demanded  that  North  Korea 
accept  responsibility  for  the  killings,  provide  assurancefi  that  such 
incidents  would  not  occur  in  future,  and  punish  the  men  responsible. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  met  with  both  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
representatives  in  Washington  and  was  in  totich  almost  immediately  with 
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the  Soviet  ambassador.  Kissinger  apparently  obtained  Japanese 
consent  to  the  deployment  of  Japan-based  U.S.  forces.  He  probably 
assured  the  Chinese  and  Russian  ambassadors  that  any  military  actions 
the  United  States  undertook  would  be  aimed  solely  at  North  Korea. 

He  may  alsc  have  urged  the  Chinese  and  Russians  to  put  pressure  on 
North  Korean  leader  Kim  Il-Sung  to  meet  the  U.S.  demands.  He 
reportedly  emerged  confident  from  his  talks  with  Chinese  Ambassador 
Huang  Chen  that  China  would  not  give  material  support  to  Pyongyang.  120/ 

By  August  19  a squadron  of  F-A  phantom  fighter  planes  had 
arrived  in  South  Korea  from  Okinawa;  the  alert  status  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Korea  had  been  raised  to  defense  condition  3 and  flights  from 
Guam  to  Korea  were  made  by  B-52s;  an  F-111  squadron  was  on  its  way 
from  Idaho,  supported  by  KC-135  refueling  aircraft;  and  Task  Group  77. A, 
comprising  the  aircraft  carrier  Midway  and  four  frigates,  was  sent 
from  Japan  to  the  area.  Most  of  these  forces  were  in  place  by  early 
morning,  August  21.  Then,  at  General  Stilwell's  suggestion  and  with 
Washington's  approval  but  with  little  notice  to  North  Korea,  U.S.  and 
South  Korean  troops  carried  out  Operation  Paul  Bunyan:  cutting  down 
the  poplar  tree. 

Within  the  hour.  North  Korea's  senior  representative  to  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission,  Major  General  Han  Ju-kyong,  requested 
a private  meeting  with  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  at  Panmunjom,  Rear  Admiral  Mark  P.  Frudden,  to 
convey  a message  from  his  supreme  commander,  Kim  Il-Sung.  This  meeting 
took  place  at  noon  the  same  day,  when  General  Han  passed  along  the 
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following  statenent  for  dedivery  to  General  Stilwell: 

It  is  a good  thing  that  no  big  incident  occurred 
at  Pan  Mun  Jom  for  a long  period.  However,  it 
is  regretful  that  an  incident  occurred  in  the  Joint 
Security  Area,  Pan  Mun  Jom  this  time.  An  effort 
must  be  made  so  that  such  incidents  may  not  recur 
in  the  future.  For  this  purpose  both  sides  should 
make  efforts.  We  urge  your  side  to  prevent  the 
provocation.  Our  side  will  never  provoke  first, 
but  take  self-defensive  measures  only  when  provocation 
occurs.  This  is  our  consistent  stand.  121/ 


General  Han  added  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  tree  that  morning 
had  been  a serious  provocation  and  that  measures  should  be  taken 
on  the  United  Nations  side  to  avoid  such  provocations  in  the  future. 

The  message  he  transmitted  was  the  first  personal  message  from  Kim  to 
the  UN  commander  in  the  twenty-three  year  history  of  the  Korean 
armistice.  After  a brief  delay,  the  State  Department , revealing 
that  the  message  had  been  sent,  called  it  a "positive  step."  For 
several  days,  however,  B-52  bombers  continued  to  fly  daily  "practice 
bombing  missions  " over  South  Korea  and  flew  three  at  a time  between 
South  Korea  and  their  bases  in  Guam.  On  September  6,  after  nearly 
two  weeks  of  meetings,  the  UN  Command  and  North  Korea  concluded  an 
agreement  in  Panmunjom  on  new  security  arrangements  for  the  truce  area. 
The  same  day,  the  Midway  left  the  Sea  of  Japan.  On  September  7 U.S. 
forces  in  Korea  were  returned  to  normal  alert  j-tatus.  The  rest  of 
Task  Group  7 7. A left  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  October  12.  No  Russian 
military  buildup  during  the  entire  period  is  reported. 
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The  1976  Setting 


These  events  took  place  in  a political  climate  quite  different 


from  that  vhich  prevailed  during  the  Pueblo  and  EC-121  crises.  First, 


earlier  North  Korean  provocations  had  been  counterproductive.  The 


EC-121  crisis  had  led,  among  other  things,  to  an  affirmation  of 


Japanese  support  for  the  U.S.  position  123/  and  increased  U.S.  military 


aid  to  Seoul.  124/ 


Second,  by  1976  Soviet -Horth  Korean  relations  were  extremely 


strained.  In  March  3970,  scientific  cooperation  between  the  two 


countries  had  broken  down.  Later  that  year,  at  the  Fifth  Party 


Congress  in  Pyongyang,  North  Korea  attacked  "revisionism"  for  "yielding 


to  U.S.  imperialism,"  clearly  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  for 


pursuing  detente. 


The  Russians  had  never  acknowledged  Kim's  pretensions  to  being 


a "creative"  thinker.  They  did  not  quote  him  or  use  his  name  in 


connection  with  North  Korean  accomplishments,  a practice  in  marked 


contrast  with  that  of  North  Korean  media,  which  had  built  up  a Kim 


cult  surpassing  the  cults  of  both  Stalin  and  Mao.  For  an  egomaniac 


like  Kim,  this  must  have  rankled.  Me  responded  by  ranking  visiting 


Soviet  delegations  lower  than  Chinese.  125/ 


The  Russians  took  a bold  step  in  September  1971,  when,  for 


the  first  time  since  the  division  of  Korea  at  the  end  of  World  War  II, 


a Soviet  citizen,  Igor  A.  Neto,  entered  South  Korea.  North  Korea 


immediately  protested  the  action,  warning  Moscow  not  to  engage  in 
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contacts  of  any  kind  with  the  Republic  of  Korea.  But  after  the  Neto 
visit,  the  Soviet  Union  issued  passports  to  several  South  Korean 
businessmen,  a few  scientists,  and  a dramatist.  In  August  1973 
North  Korea  boycotted  the  Universaid  (World  University  Games)  in 
Moscow  because  the  Russians  were  allowing  a South  Korean  team  to 
participate.  In  September  1975  the  Soviet  Union  also  granted  entry 
visas  to  South  Korean  sportsmen. 

By  1975  the  signs  of  discord  were  unmistakable.  The  most 
dramatic  was  Kim's  failure  to  visit  Moscow  during  his  first  trip 
outside  Korea  in  ten  years,  which  took  him  to  China,  Eastern  Europe, 
and  North  Africa.  The  only  close  ally  he  visited  was  Bulgaria, 
and  the  North  Korean-Bulgarian  communique  suggests  that  substantial 
differences  existed  between  the  two  countries.  126/ 

After  this  episode  Russian  and  North  Korean  relations  continued 
to  cool,  with  the  media  of  both  countries  consistently  playing  down 
anniversary  occasions  that  in  the  past  had  been  used  to  stress  friendly 
relations  between  the  two.  In  August  1975,  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  the  Soviet  liberation  of  North  Korea,  Pyongyang  disparaged  the 
value  of  Soviet  aid  to  North  Korea  since  19A5.  No  high-level  Soviet 
delegation  went  to  North  Korea  for  that  occasion.  127/  A month  later, 
the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  nation’s  founding  was  not 
attended  by  a Soviet  delegation,  nor  was  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Korean  Workers  (Communist)  party.  Only  three  Communist 


states — Rumania,  Cuba,  and  Hungary — sent  delegations  to  commemorate 
the  latter  occasion  and  Kim  snubbed  ♦'he  closest  Soviet  ally,  Hungary.  128/ 
Pyongyang  treated  the  flfty--f'.j.gl,,‘;h  anniversary  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  C'.'olly.  'L'3j 

Meanwhile,  afJ'ei  reaching  a high  in  the  early  1970s,  trade 
between  the  two  countries  sta,nated.  Ths  .Soviet  Union  did  little 
to  help  Nor'.h  Kovea  -lut  of  its  economic  difficulties  resulting  from 
hea^*";  defense  expenditures,  but  instead  ottsn^ted  to  use  trade  as  a 
pul^ticg.i.  vsapor  to  ga>i  Pyongyang’s  suppoit  r.r.  the  Sine -Soviet  dispute.  130/ 
After  ti.ig  the  program  of  military  assistance  to  North  Korea 

it  had  hJgun  befot...  the  Pueblo  incih  .it,  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
undertake  any  mojor  new  military  commitrents.  131/ 

By  contrast,  Chinese-North  Korean  relations  improved  from  April 
19o9  on.  Unlike  the  ilusjjiS''S,  the  Chinese  acknowledged  Ki.e  Il-Sung's 
greatness  as  a leader,  quoting  him  generously.  At  the  October  1969 
celebrations  in  Peking,  for  example,  the  North  Korean  delegation  was 
met  at  the  airport  by  Premier  Chou  Ec-lai  although  North  Korea  had 
belatedly  decided  to  attend;  moreover,  after  the  opening  day  North  Korea 
appeared  first  on  official  lists  of  visiting  delegations.  132/ 

In  1170  the  North  Korean  ambassador  to  China  reappeared  after 
cn  absence  of  two  after  which  Chou  visited  Pyongyang,  his 

first  triT’  abroad  after  the  end  of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Other  high- 
level  Chinese  visits  followed.  Subsequently,  the  Chinese  dropped  the 
claim  to  North  Korean  territory  that  they  had  advanced  during  the 
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Cultural  Revolution. 

In  July  1971  China  attended,  for  the  first  time  since  1966,  a 
meeting  of  the  Korean  Military  Armistice  Commission.  Soon  after, 

Mao  sent  a message  to  North  Korea's  Kim  on  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  Chinese-Korean  friendship  treaty  assuring  North  Korea  of 
joint  military  aid. 

China  was  even  partially  successful  in  selling  its  own  policy 
of  detente  to  North  Korea.  After  the  visit  of  President  Jixon  to 
China  had  been  planned  but  before  he  went,  Li  Teh-sheng,  an  alternate 
member  of  the  Chinese  politburo  and  director  of  the  People's  Liberation 
Army  general  political  department,  visited  North  Korea.  Possibly  he 
told  the  North  Koreans  about  the  prospective  visit,  explaining  the 
trip  as  a sign  of  U.S.  weakness  and  arguing  that  it  would  help  China 
offset  the  growing  threat  from  Japan  feared  by  both  Peking  and  Pyongyang.  133/ 
The  North  Koreans  probably  did  not  like  the  move,  but  they  swallowed  it. 

After  a month,  Kim  commented  on  the  planned  visit,  saying  that  Nixon 
was  going  to  Peking  with  a "white  flag."  134/ 

In  April  1975  Kim  visited  Peking  for  the  first  time  in  fourteen 
years  and  met  with  the  ailing  and  rarely  seen  Mao.  In  the  communique 
that  resulted  from  this  visit,  the  Chinese,  unlike  the  Russians,  backed 
Kim's  claim  that  North  Korea  was  the  "sole  and  legal  sovereign  state 
of  the  Korean  nation,"  but  they  indicated  that  they  would  support 
only  "peaceful  reunification,"  not  any  plans  Kim  might  have  for  forcibly 
taking  over  South  Korea.  When  Kim  spoke  of  intervening  in  South  Korea, 
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Vice  Premier  Teng  Hsiao-ping  asserted  several  times  that  reunification 
must  be  by  peaceful  means.  Other  Chinese  statements  stressed  North 
Korean  military  strength  rather  than  joint  Chinese-North  Korean 
military  action. 

Peking  was  preoccupied  during  this  entire  period  with  its 
struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union  and,  as  the  Chinese  dialogue  with 
Washington  developed,  with  maintaining  that  link  as  a possible  counter 
to  Soviet  power.  Although  Chinese-North  Korean  relations  were 
improving,  the  Chinese  remained  cautious  about  North  Korean  interests, 
and  Pyongyang  must  have  been  well  aware  of  this. 

Since  neither  Moscow  nor  Peking  was  willing  to  give  much  support 
to  North  Korea’s  efforts  to  get  the  United  States  out  of  South  Korea 
and  take  over  the  South,  Kim  evidently  decided  to  try  direct  pressure 
on  both  Washington  and  Seoul.  In  1972,  for  example,  he  told  an 
American  journalist — one  of  three  allowed  into  North  Korea  that  year — 
that  "Washington  should  improve  relations  not  only  with  big  countries 
but  with  small  countries  as  well."  135/  The  following  April  North 
Korea  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Congress  for  withdrawal  of  the  40,000  U.S. 
troops  then  stationed  in  South  Korea,  In  March  1974  Pyongyang  proposed 
a bilateral  peace  agreement  with  the  United  States  to  supersede  the 
1953  Korean  armistice  agreement.  Meanwhile,  it  tried  to  win  over  the 
American  public  by  running  ads  in  the  New  York  Times  and  other  papers 
with  statements  and  pictures  of  a benevolent-looking  Kim  Il-Sung. 

These  efforts,  however,  drew  little  American  response.  In 
mla-1975  President  Ford  decided  to  make  a show  of  force  in  Asia  by 
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rescuing  the  conmercial  container  ship 


from  the  Khmer 


(Communist)  forces  that  had  just  taken  over  Cambodia.  Administration 
officials  made  it  clear  that  one  of  the  aims  of  the  operation  vas  to 
deter  North  Korean  adventurism.  Soon  after,  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  defense  commitment  to  South  Korea. 

Evidently  not  completely  discouraged.  North  Korea  asked 
Japanese  Premier  Mki  to  help  arrange  talks  between  Pyongyang  and 
Washington  regarding  an  agreement  to  replace  the  existing  Korean 
armistice  accord.  President  Ford  responded  in  his  Pacific  doctrine, 
announced  in  Honolulu  in  December,  explicitly  rejecting  North  Korean 
overtures  for  a separate  agreement  with  the  United  States  that  would 
exclude  South  Korea.  In  the  intervening  period,  on  June  30,  1975, 

North  Korean  guards  in  the  DMZ  had  surrounded,  knocked  unconscious, 
and  seriously  injured  a U.S.  array  major  during  a Military  Armistice 
Commission  meeting.  The  incident  involved  Pak  Chul,  then  a sergeant, 
of  the  KPA. 

Notch  Korea  had  little  more  success  with  South  Korea.  A dialogue 
developed  between  the  two  governments  in  April  1971  when,  after 
overtures  by  Seoul,  North  Korean  Foreign  Minister  Ho  Dam  unveiled  an 
"eight-point  program"  for  reunification  that  made  certain  concessions 
to  the  South.  136/  On  August  21  Nodong  Shinmun  called  for  unification 
of  Korea  by  peaceful  means  "without  interference  of  outside  forces. " 137/ 
Also  in  August,  North  and  South  Korean  Red  Cross  representatives  held 
their  first  meeting  to  discuss  contacts  between  members  of  families  and 


relatives  separated  by  the  Korean  War. 

A year  later  Kim  Il-Sung  indicated  to  visiting  Washington  Post 
correspondent  Selig  E.  Harrison  that  he  was  willing  to  meet  with 
South  Korean  President  Park.  138/  The  next  month,  it  was  announced 
that  high-level  officials  of  the  two  governments  had  met  and  agreed 
on  the  principle  of  reunification,  without  outside  interference, 
which  was  to  set  up  a :oir.L  coordiaacing  committee  to  solve  various 
North-South  problems  .•-ic  ''not  to  slander  or  defame  each  other." 

The  sam''  day,  a telephone  hot  line  was  opened  between  Pyongyang  and 
Seoul.  This  June  1972  meeting  was  the  high  point  of  North  Korean- 
South  Korean  contacts. 

Almost  Immediately,  the  two  sides  gave  differing  interpretations 
of  their  joint  statement.  In  October  North  Korea  virulently  attacked 
South  Korea’s  ruling  elite.  139/  Soon  after,  in  March  1973,  North- 
South  talks  broke  down.  In  August  1974  President  Park's  wife  died  of 
wounds  received  in  an  assassination  attempt  probably  initiated  by 
Pyongyang. 

By  late  1974-earl:.  1975  North  Korea  was  showing  a new  militancy, 
bom  in  part  no  doubt  of  its  continuing  economic  problems.  In  1972 
Pyongyang  had  had  to  cut  its  defense  spending  sharply.  It  also  had 
difficulty  paying  its  foreign  debts;  in  October  1975  it  managed  to 
have  its  debts  lescheduled  only  by  agreeing  to  prepay  the  Interest  on 


them. 
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There  was  one  area  in  which  North  Korea  did  have  some  success 
in  this  peiiod:  wooing  the  third  world  and  other  countries  in  an 
attempt  to  isolate  and  undermine  the  Park  regime.  In  1972  North 
Korea  established  diplomatic  relations  with  six  countries  and  received 
visits  from  representatives  of  others.  The  following  year  relations 
were  established  with  nearly  a dozen  more  third  world  countries  and 
with  several  European  countries  as  well.  Pyongyang  also  gained 
admission  to  various  international  bodies,  including  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Pevelopment. 
It  obtained  status  as  a permanent  observer  at  the  United  Nations. 

And  it  won  a victory  in  the  UN  when  the  General  Assembly  passed  two 
rival  Korean  resolutions:  a U.S. -backed  resolution  calling  for  both 
Koreas  to  continue  the  North-South  dialogue,  and  a pro-North  Korean 
resolution  advocating  dissolution  of  the  UN  Command,  negotiation  of 
a peace  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  North  Korea,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Korea. 

In  mid-1975  Kim  traveled  to  North  Africa  and  Europe.  In 
August  North  Korea  gained  admission  to  the  conferevice  of  nonaligned 
countries  in  Lima.  The  next  month,  the  UN  Security  Council  refused 
for  the  second  tLue  to  consider  South  Korea's  application  for  admission. 
By  this  time,  the  North  had  diplomatic  relations  with  nearly  ninety 
countries,  forty-four  more  than  in  1972.  140/ 

It  was  against  the  backdrop  of  all  these  developments  that  the 
poplar  tree  murders  took  place.  The  year  1976  began  with  a rise  in 
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the  number  of  incidents  near  the  DMZ,  and  tension  built  as  summer 
approached . 

In  February  Soviet  Communist  Party  leadej’  Leonid  Brezhnev 
laede  a lengthy  report  on  the  world  situation  to  the  Twenty-fifth 
CPS  Congress  in  vrtiich  he  did  not  refer  to  the  Korean  question  and 
Included  only  one  reference  to  Pyongyang  in  a ceremonial  list  of 
"fraternal  Socialist  states."  141/  Three  months  later,  in  May, 

North  Korea  signed  a joint  communique  with  a visiting  Pakistani 
delegation  condemning  aggression  in  all  its  forms,  including  efforts 
to  achieve  "hegemony,"  the  code  word  long  used  by  Peking  to  condemn 
Soviet  expansion.  142/  The  same  month,  Pyongyang  defaulted  on  debts 
of  $130  million  to  Western  countries. 

In  July  the  Chinese  leadership — still  under  the  sway  of  radical 

elements,  possibly  strengthened  by  the  prospect  of  Mao*s  death — 

sent  the  North  Koreans  a message.  In  it  the  Chinese  warmly  stressed 

the  "great  unity  of  our  two  people  cemented  with  bloodshed  in  their 

protracted  fight  against  common  enemies."  Tney  went  on: 

The  Chinese  people  firmly  support  the  Korean  people 
in  their  just  i.truggle  for  the  independent  and 
peaceful  reunification  of  their  fatherland  and 
resolutely  condemn  all  schemes  aimed  at  creating 
"two  Koreas."  We  are  sure  that  the  heroic  Korean 
people  will  remove  Interference  by  any  outside 
forces  and  eccomplish  the  great  cause  of  opposing 
U.S.  imperialist  aggression  and  realizing  the  independent 
and  peaceful  reunif cation  of  their  fatherland.  143/ 

China  also  charged,  in  a People’s  Dally  editorial  the  same  day, 

July  10,  that  the  United  States  had; 


j 

Shipped  into  South  Korea  big  quantities  of  modern 
weapons,  and  repeatedly  staged  military  exercises 
to  aggravate  tension  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  The 
U.S.  must  dissolve  the.  "U.N.  Command"  and  withdraw 
all  of  its  troops  from  South  Korea  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  30th  session  of  the  U.N. 

General  Assembly. 


This  was  certainly  grist  for  North  Korea’s  mill,  supporting 
its  case  that  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  war  in 
South  Korea.  The  statements,  as  well  as  the  warming  ties  with 
China — must  have  encouraged  some  in  the  North  to  think  that  there 
was  still  hope  for  decisive  action  to  oust  the  United  States  from 
South  Korea  and  reunify  the  peninsula. 

Within  a month,  North  Korea  issued  a strongly  worded  government 
statement  attacking  the  United  States  and  South  Korea,  accompanied 
by  a memorandum  purporting  to  document  that  the  United  States  was 
about  to  make  war  on  North  Korea.  It  said  the  United  States  had 
completed  war  preparations  and  was  entering  into  a "phase  of 
directly  triggering  war'  from  a "phase  of  directly  preparing  for  war." 

It  also  demanded  that  the  United  States  withdraw  all  its  military 
equipment  from  South  Korea,  give  up  its  "two  Koreas"  policy,  disband 
the  UN  Command,  withdraw  all  foreign  troops  under  the  UN  flag  (that 
is,  U.S.  forces  in  South  Korea),  and  replace  the  armistice  agreement 
with  a peace  agreement.  Then,  the  statement  said,  Korea  could  be 
reunified  through  a .-ational  congress.  lAA/ 

Thus,  the  July  message  from  Peking — like  Soviet  military  aid 
in  the  case  of  the  Pueblo  incident — may  have  emboldened  Pyongyang  to 
make  a new,  aggressive  move  against  the  United  States.  Or  perhaps  more 
accurately,  Norch  Korea  was  ready  to  use  almost  any  sign  of  support  from 
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Russia  or  China  as  a pretext  for  taking  new  action. 

Besides  expressing  North  Korean  frustration  at  Its  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  make  a breakthrough — either  by  military  action  against 
South  Korea  and  the  United  States  or  by  direct  negotiations  with  them — 
the  poplar  tree  incident  may  have  been  staged  to  advance  North  Korean 
interests  in  two  forums:  at  the  nonallgned  conference  in  Sri  Lanka, 
which  began  on  August  16,  and  at  the  United  Nations.  Kim  had  planned 
to  attend  the  Colombo  conference,  but  at  the  last  minute  he  evidently 
changed  his  mind.  According  to  Belgrade  radio  on  August  15,  he  wired 
Yugoslav  President  Tito  that  he  would  not  attend  because  of  a 
"deteriorating  situation  on  the  Korean  border,"  145/  but  North  Korean 
Premier  Pak  Song  Chul  and  Foreign  Minister  Ho  Dam  did  go.  On  August 
17  Pak  Song  Chul  made  a fiery  speech  against  the  United  States  repeating 
many  of  the  demands  that  had  been  made  in  the  government's  August 
statemrnt,  but  also  adding  that  any  attack  on  a nonaligned  member 
should  be  considered  an  attack  on  all,  requiring  severance  of  political 
and  economic  relations  with  the  aggressor.  He  proposed  a resolution 
to  condemn  "imperialist  maneuvers  to  provoke  a war  in  Korea,"  146/  The 
next  day  Ho  Dam  charged  at  a press  conference  that  the  United  States 
was  preparing  to  "throw  its  aggressive  forces  into  an  all-out  attack 
against  North  Korea."  147/  That  was  the  day  the  poplar  tree  incident 
occurred.  It  may  have  been  timed  to  gain  nonallgned  support  for  the 


North  Korean  resolution. 
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At  the  UN  General  Assembly,  pro-North  Korean  allies  had  entered, 
just  before  the  poplar  tree  Incident,  a strong  resolution  calling 
for  withdrawal  from  Korea  of  all  foreign  forces  under  the  UN  flag, 
withdrawal  of  "new  types  of  military  equipment"  from  South  Korea, 
and  an  end  to  acts  aggravating  tension  and  Increasing  the  danger  of 
war.  It  too  called  for  unconditional  dissolution  of  the  UN  Coiranand 
and  replacement  of  the  armisitice  agreement  with  a peace  agreement. 
Pyongyang  may  have  hoped  that  passage  of  the  resolution  t;ould  be 
facilitated  by  an  incident  in  the  DMZ. 

That  the  poplar  tree  incident  was  premeditated  seems  clear 
because  there  was  a noticeable  pause  between  the  time  the  North 
Korean  guards  appeared  and  the  attack  itself.  That  it  wcs  in  line 
with  the  policies  of  at  least  some  North  Korean  leaders  also  seems 
likely  because  of  the  sharp  increase  in  incidents  initiated  by  North 
Koreans  along  the  DMZ  in  early  1976  and  the  provocative  North  Korean 
statements  on  the  eve  of  the  incident. 

Soviet  Reaction 

The  Russians  did  not  immediately  report  the  killings.  Although 
they  were  in  touch  almost  immediately  with  U.S.  officials  in  Moscow 
and  Washington,  they  first  reported  the  incident  on  August  20  in  a 
broadcast  that  spoke  of  "heightened  tensions"  and  "provocative  actions" 
by  the  U.S.  forces  in  Korea.  148/  Pravda  reports  on  August  21  and  22 
noted  that  the  clash  had  taken  place  and  that  there  was  a U.S.  military 
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buildup  in  South  Korea?  no  mention  was  made  of  the  KPA  forces  being 
placed  on  alert.  Cn  August  23  a broadcast  from  Moscow  in  English 
reported  that  Kim  Il-Sung  had  sent  a message  to  the  United  States; 

Moscow  inaccurately,  but  significantly,  claimed  that  the  meesage 
expressed  "regret"  that  the  "provocation"  initiated  Ly  the  United 
States  had  led  to  the  deaths  of  two  American  officers.  149/  Finally, 
on  August  29,  an  Izvestiya  editorial  lightly  rapped  the  United  States 
for  using  "threats  and  sabre-rattling"  methods  that  were  inconsistent 
with  detente.  150/  This  mild  rhetorical  support  seems  to  have  been 
the  extent  of  Soviet  aid  to  North  Korea  in  the  incident. 

There  are  no  indications  of  any  Soviet  military  buildup  either 
while  the  United  States  was  carrying  out  its  show  of  force  during 
the  tree-cutting  or  afterward.  Possibly  the  Russians  were  not  worried 
about  the  U.S.  military  action.  Perhaps  they  had  learned  from  the 
previous  two  incidents  that  the  United  States  was  unlikely  to  take 
retaliatory  military  action  against  either  North  Korean  or  Soviet 
targets.  Undoubtedly  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  assured  the  Russians, 
during  his  talks  with  the  Soviet  ambassador  on  August  18,  that  any  U.S. 
military  action  would  have  a limited  purpose  and  be  of  short  duration'. 
The  mention  of  the  U.S.  buildup  reflects  some  Soviet  uneasiness 
about  the  reappearance  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  the  area. 

Perhaps  the  Russians  were  also  being  extremely  careful  not  to 
give  any  provocation  to  President  Ford.  After  the  May ague z operation, 
they  may  have  feared  that  Ford  would  look  for  another  opportunity  to 
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reaffirm  U.S.  military  strength,  this  time  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

They  would  have  understood  that  the  presidential  campagin  was  an 
appropriate  time  for  such  a show  of  strength  151/  and  avoided  giving 
him  an  opening  for  such  action. 

It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  Soviet  relations  with  North 
Korea  were  by  this  time  so  attenuated  that  Moscow  simply  did  not 
feel  it  worthwhile  to  give  more  than  the  blandest  sort  of  support  to 
the  North  Korean  position.  At  the  time  of  the  murders  North  Korea 
was  actively  in  the  process  of  warming  up  relations  with  China.  Kith 
little  to  gain,  the  Soviet  Union  decided  to  do  next  to  nothing. 

In  any  case,  it  cculd  have  done  little,  since  its  influence 
over  North  Korea  at  the  time  was  limited.  It  could  have  put  pressure 
on  Kim  to  produce  his  grudging  apology,  and  Soviet  specialist  Zbigniew 
Brzejrinskl  argued  that  the  Russians  preferred  Ford  because  he  was  a 
known  quantity,  and  the-  did  not  want  to  see  him  embarrassed;  so  they 
urged  Kim  Il-Sung  to  comply.  152/  This  is  quite  possible. 

However,  no  one  felt  they  had  much  influence  in  Pyongyang  in 
August  1976.  Attention  was  directed  to  what  the  Chinese  could  do  for 
the  United  States  in  the  situation.  They  probably  played  the  largest  part 
in  bringing  about  the  Kim  message,  as  press  reports  indicated.  153/ 

China  was  even  quieter  than  the  USSR  about  the  popler  tree 
Incident,  reporting  the  killings  but  toning  down  the  No'»‘th  Koreans' 
infla*natory  remarks  about  them  and  refraining  from  any  comment  of  its 
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own  for  twc  weeks  although  it  was  present  at  talks  in  Panmumjom.  154/ 

The  Chinese  also  had  an  Interest  in  seeing  that  President  Ford — with 
whose  administration  they  were  beginning  a dialogue — was  not  humiliated. 
They  may  have  used  their  improved  relationship  with  Kim  to  tell  him  to 
cool  down.  Reports  to  this  effect  were  not  disputed  in  Washington.  155/ 
Perhaps  Ambassador  Huang  Chen  indicated  something  along  these  lines  to 
Secretary  of  Stats  Kissinger. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  probably  encouraged  NortVi  Korea 
to  accept  the  new  arrangements  in  the  DMZ  instituted  in  September.  The 
Soviet  Union  may  have  joined  Ciiina  in  urging  North  Korea  to  abandon  its 


hostile  activities  along  the  border.  At  Military  Armistice  Commission 


meetings  the  North  Koreans  were  businesslike  and  uncharacteristically 
subdued . 


Whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  did  push  the  North  Koreans  in  these 
ways,  Moscow  certainly  tilted  toward  the  United  States.  Far  from 


aiding  Pyongyang,  it  helped  make  good  the  American  case;  this  seems  to 
have  been  understood  in  Washington.  By  the  same  token.  North  Korean 
restraint  after  the  incident  indicate.'-  that  the  Soviet  message  that 
the  Russians  would  not  support  Norti.  s..^rean  attacks  on  U.S.  personnel 
or  targets — finally  got  through  to  Pyongyang.  Soviet  objectives  were 
well  served  on  both  counts. 
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Conclusions 


The  poplar  tree  incident  did  nothing  to  advance  North  Korea's 
cause  in  marshaling  third  world  and  international  support,  getting 
the  United  States  out  of  South  Korea,  reunifying  the  peninsula  under 
Northern  control,  or  shoring  up  Soviet  and  Chinese  support.  On  the 
contrary,  at  Colombo,  although  the  North  Korean  resolution  passed  on 
August  20,  it  did  so  over  the  strong  objections  of  fifteen  members  of 
the  conference  and  after  one  of  the  sharpest  public  disagreements  in 
the  nonaligned  movement's  fifteen-year  history.  Since  then.  North 
Korean  prestige  and  influence  in  the  movement  has  shown  a steady 
deterioration,  and  South  Korea's  relations  with  the  third  world  have 
shown  a correspondingly  steady  improvement. 

The  same  counterproductive  results  of  North  Korea's  militance 
have  been  evident  at  the  United  Nations.  The  pro-Nr rth  Korean  resolution 
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that  had  been  entered  in  1976  was  withdrawn  by  its  sponsors  before 
revulsion  over  the  killings  could  bring  about  its  defeat.  And  the 
North  Koreans  have  not  bothered  to  introduce  a rf  solution  at  the  United 
Nations  since.  They  proved  to  be  their  own  worst  enemies.  The 
third  world  countries  blamed  North  Korea,  not  t't-e  Americans  for  the 
poplar  tree  incident. 

In  testing  the  U.S.  resolve  in  such  a barbarous  manner  at  such 
a juncture  in  American  politics,  Pyongyang  brought  about  a show  of 
American  force  that  compelled  it  to  put  its  own  military  forces  on  a 
wartime  footing.  The  incident  also  helped  strengthen  the  support  of  many 
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Americans,  including  congressmen,  for  the  defense  commitment  to  South 
Korea.  Since  his  election.  President  Carter  has  met  substantial 
congressional  resistance  to  his  planned  withdrawal  of  combat  troops 
from  South  Korea— much  of  it  because  of  a general  perception  in  the 
United  States  that  Kim  Il-Sunt,  is  reckless,  unpredictable,  and  blood- 
thirsty. 

The  incident  also  helped  to  bolster  foreign  support,  especially 
in  Europe,  for  the  U.S.  position  in  South  Korea.  The  Swedish  moderate 
newspaper  Swenski  Dagbladet  said  after  the  incident,  for  example: 

"If  the  most  recent  crisis  ....  shows  anything  it  is  that  the  U.S. 
presence  is  still  indispensable  as  a guarantee  against  an  armed  North 
Korean  attack  against  the  border  to  the  South."  156/  Kim's  grudging 
apology  was  also  a political  loss.  It  neither  erased  the  stain  of 
the  killings  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  countries  nor  increased  his 
prestige  with  his  own  people. 

In  addition,  whatever  hopes  Pyongyang  may  have  retained  for 
dealing  with  the  Seoul  regime  were  dashed.  South  Korean  President  Park 
responded  to  the  incident  by  pledging  to  retaliate  in  case  of  another 
North  Korean  provocation,  "minor  or  major."  He  said  angrily,  "there 
is  a limit  to  our  patience.  A stick  is  needed  for  a mad  dog."  157/ 
Although  there  was  some  irritation  with  the  United  States  in  South  Korea 


over  its  vacillating  response  to  Kim's  message,  this  was  generally  offset 
by  the  show  of  U.S.  force  at  a time  when  South  Korean  policies  were 
under  critical  scrutiny  in  the  United  States. 
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Finally,  in  provoking  the  United  States  again  and  in  such  a 
way,  North  Korea  may  have  used  up  much  of  the  support  it  could  expect 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  The  North  Korean  leadership  had 
maneuvered,  with  considerable  success,  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  since  their  dispute  began.  It  is  strategically  placed  in  Asia, 
and  neither  Communist  superpower  wants  to  see  it  replaced  by  a non- 
Communist  regime.  But  both  Soviet  and  Chinese  support  for  the 
North  Korean  positions  has  been  decreasing.  This  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union.  From  a cautious  military 
show  of  force  and  strong  political  support  for  North  Korea  in  January 
1968,  it  moved  to  a markedly  lesser  degree  of  support,  both  military 
and  politically  in  April  1969,  when  it  also  actively  helped  the  United 
States.  In  August  1976  there  was  no  Soviet  military  reaction  at  all, 
and  Moscow  gave  only  the  mildest  kind  of  verbal  support  to  the  North 
Korean  ca&e. 

How  far  the  deterioration  of  Soviet-North  Korean  relations  had 
gone  by  1978,  two  years  after  the  poplar  tree  incident,  was  apparent 
from  the  initiatives  Moscow  took  toward  South  Korea.  In  September  the 
Russians  issued  visas  not  only  to  the  South  Korean  minister  of  health 
to  attend  the  World  Health  Organization  meeting  in  .\lma  Ata,  capital 
of  Kazakhstan,  but  also  to  two  South  Korean  newspapermen  who  accompanied 
him.  Moreover,  they  allowed  one  of  the  correspondents  to  make  a telephone 
call  to  Seoul  with  the  news  of  his  "warm  welcome"  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  local  Soviet  newspapers  in  Kazakhstan  for  the  first  time  described 


South  Korea  by  its  formal  name  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Moscow  has 
thus  traveled  much  further  toward  a two-Koreas  policy  than  ever 
before. 

At  the  end  of  1978,  it  was  not  clear  whether  these  Soviet 
actions  were  intended  mainly  to  apply  increased  pressure  on 
North  Korea  in  the  continuing  competition  between  Moscow  and  Peking 
or  whether  Moscow  was  seriously  contemplating  recognition  of  South 
Korea.  What  was  clear,  however,  was  that  Soviet-North  Korean 
relations  had  reached  a new  low  and  that  the  crises  examined  here 
helped  bring  that  about. 
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Chapter  10 


T^E  ARAB~ISRAELI  WARS  OF  1967  AND  1973 
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by  Paul  Jabber  and  Ronan  Kolkowlcz 


ii 


Becau^ie  of  the  high  priority  Moscow  gave  the  normalization  and 
stabilization  of  ralations  with  the  industrialized  West  during  the 
late  1960s  and  oarly  197Cs,  it  was  careful  not  to  give  the  United 
States  any  provocation  in  the  Middle  East.  Moscow  preferred  pro- 
tracted, low-level,  controlled  Instability  In  the  Middle  East  to 
dlcal  and  violent  rearrangement  of  the  regional  political  and 
military  balance.  The  latter,  however,  was  at  the  heart  of  the  poli:y 
objectives  of  Arab  clients  in  the  area.  Thus  a frustrating,  dissonant, 
and  counterproductive  relationship  ensued  between  patron  and  clients. 
Moreover,  neither  the  primary  Soviet  security  objectives  in  the  Middle 
Eas'  (long-term  naval  and  air  bases  or  facilities)  nor  those  of  the 
cli«  nts  (superior  offensive  weapon  systems)  were  granted  by  either 
side.  In  short,  while  Moscow  was  Impelled  by  ideological,  political, 
and  security  motivations  to  penetrate  the  Middle  East,  its  behavior 
there  was  constrained  by  superpower  balancing  and  deterring  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

In  the  aftenoath  of  IQirushchev's  ouster  from  power  in  1964,  a 
fundamental  realignment  occurred  In  Soviet  priorities  and  tactics. 

Instead  of  following  a single  Stalinist,  elther-or  policy  of  confronatlon 
with  the  West  or  Khrushche'/'s  provocative  and  discredited  policy  based 
on  camouflaged  weakness  and  without  Internal  consistency  or  clear 
purpose,  the  Brezhnev-Kosygin  regime  set  a new  course.  This  policy  is 
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trifurcated:  to  hold  and  atabllire  relatione  with  the  Industrialized 
Vest;  to  contain  China;  and  to  explore  and  expand  in  the  areas  south 
of  Kussia.  Soviet  policy  toward  the  Vest  has  been  stabilizing  across 
the  board  (detente,  deterrence,  eras  control,  cultural  and  scisntific 
exchanges,  technological  transfers,  trade,  etc.);  policy  toward  China 


i^  one  of  containing  ideological  hostility,  tailitary  pressure,  and 
political  challenges  (contain,  isolate,  deter,  compel);  policies  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  third  world  are  exploratory,  expansionary, 
and  include  massive  arms  transfers,  technical  assistance,  anti- 
imperialistic  agitation,  and  support  of  radical  and  revolutionary 
movsnents. 

In  the  Middle  East,  while  eagerly  seeking  to  expand  its  presence 
and  Influence  among  the  "progressive*'  Arab  countries,  the  Soviet 
Unlcn  has  continued  to  sJsign  stabilizing  relations  with  the  industrial- 
ized Vest  a higher  priority  than  destabilizing  and  quasi-revolutionary 
activities  in  the  Middle  East.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  proper  to 


characterize  Soviet  interests  and  constraints  in  the  Middle  East  during 


the  1967-73  period  as  reflecting  a long-range  investment  of  resources,  a 
policy  of  ponprovccative  and  gradualist  penetration  into  societies 
that  are  receptive  because  of  ideological  congruence,  dependence  on 
Soviet  arms  and  cradlts,  or  sheer  desperation  resulting  from  looming 
defeat  in  war.  Sovlat  policy  was  challenged  to  maneuver  between  the 
Scylie  of  auperpover-confrontation  fear  and  the  Charybdis  of  Ideological, 
political,  economic,  and  strategic  lures  set  by  the  porouanesa  and 
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Instability  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  Middle  Fast  and  the  Mediterranean  basin  assumed  significant 
security  intp.r«'st<^  for  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  mid-sixties  on  as 
a result  of  several  developments:  the  movement  of  Soviet  strategic 
doctrine  and  policy  avay  from  the  rigid  finite-deterrence,  quasi- 
massive-retaliation  position  supported  by  the  Khrushchev  regime  toward 
concepts  of  limited,  conventional  wars  as  a probable,  even  desirable, 
Soviet  policy  variant;  jL/  a huge  military'  and  merchant  naval  building 
program  that  changeci  Uussla  from  a minor  naval  actor  into  a global 
naval  power  and  aroused  its  Interest  in  certain  naval  facilities  and 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean  region;  _2/  *nd  a shift  in  Soviet  strategic 
policies  so  that  the  navy's  role  changed  from  one  that  was  largely 
defensive  and  supportive  to  a forward-deployed,  deterrence-related 
anticarrier  and  anti-Polaris  mission 3/ 

All  of  these  developments  motivated  the  Soviet  military  and 
political  leadership  to  provide  for  reliable  naval  support  facilities 
outside  the  Black  Sea  bottleneck  and  closer  to  the  Sixth  Fleet  sea-lanes. 
Moreover,  with  renewed  interest  both  in  influence-building  in 
"progressive"  and  other  states  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  in  main- 
taining freedom  of  maritime  passage,  high  mobility,  and  effective  forces 
for  on-shore  Intervention,  the  Soviet  Union  began  showing  its  flag, 
vlsting  ports,  and  generally  maintaining  a high  profile.  V Finally, 
the  heightened  strategic  value  of  certain  countries  along  the  eastern 


teaccast  of  Africa  and  the  Red  Sea  clearly  led  the  Soviet  Union  to 
rely  on  its  navy  in  those  areas  too.  bj 

After  Albania  tenninated  the  USSR's  use  of  a naval  base  at  Vlone 
in  1961,  the  Russians  were  eager  to  obtain  naval  facilities  and  air 
bases  elsewhere  in  the  littoral  region  as  a replaceaent.  The  need 
for  this  became  even  more  urgent  after  the  United  States  announced 
in  1963  that  Polaris  submarines  would  regularly  patrol  the  Mediterranean.  TJ 
The  Soviet  Union  concentrated  its  efforts  on  Egypt  and  embarked  on 
some  intensive  and  expensive  wooing  of  Nasser  and  subsequently  of 
Sadat.  Top  Politburo  members  as  woll  as  rcnking  military  leaders 
visited  Cairo  regularly.  8_/  The  minister  of  defense  and  the  comcanuer- 
in-chlef  of  the  Soviet  navy,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  S.I.  Gorshkov,  made 
at  least  four  visits  to  Egypt  between  1961  and  1966  trying  to  persuade 
the  Egyptians  to  provide  his  country  with  naval  support  facilities. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  fiasco  of  the  Six-Day  War  that  the  Egyptians, 
urgently  needing  Soviet  arms  aid,  provided  extensive  naval  and  air 
support  facilities.  The  USSR  thus  obtained  virtual  control  over  seven 
air  bases  in  Egypt  (Jlanklis,  El  Kansurc,  Inchas,  Cairo  Vest,  Beni  Suef, 
Aswan,  and  Mersa  Matruh),  as  well  as  preferential  treatment  at  four  harbors 
In  the  Mediterranean  (Port  Said,  Alex«:;dria,  Mersa  Matruh,  and  Solluo) , 
and  one  (Berenice)  In  the  Red  Sea.  These  privileges  were  terminated 
after  March  1976,  when  Egypt  abrogated  its  Tr'*.acy  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  then  Moscow  has  been  searching, 
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with  mixed  results,  for  alternative  naval  and  air  facilities  in  the 
region,  particularly  in  Syria,  Algeria,  Libya,  Somalia,  Yemen,  und 
Ethiopia.  It  seems  to  have  concluded,  however,  that  it  cannot  rely  on 
the  volatile  regimes  and  leaders  in  the  region  for  long-range  air  and 
naval  facilities,  and  has  restructured  the  size,  time  on  station,  scope, 
and  mission  of  its  Mediterranean  squadron  and  the  alt  support  units  in 
the  region.  10/ 

Soviet  political  interests  in  the  Middle  East  from  1967  to  1973 
appear  tt  have  been  closely  related  to  the  emerging  Brezhnev-Kosygin 
policy  realignment.  Specifically,  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
to  support  progressive  regimes  and  movements  in  the  region,  link  them 
under  Soviet  aegis  in  anti-imperlalict , anti-Western  entitles,  make 
them  dependent  on  the  USSR,  and  finally  shape  and  influence  their  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  to  conform  with  its  own. 

Soviet  political  and  strategic  objectives  were  as  follows: 

1.  to  maintain  a suitable  level  of  tensicn  in  the  area,  forcing 
the  Arab  regimes  to  remain  dependent  on  Soviet  military  assistance; 

2.  to  obtain  concessions  from  Arab  clients  that  served  Soviet 
strategic  and  national  security  Interests  (air  and  naval  support 
facilities) ; 

3.  to  obtain  and  increase  Soviet  influence  in  internal  affairs 
of  the  client  iitate  so  as  to  enhance  socialist  and  Communist  values, 
structv.res , and  political-economic  reforms.  Above  all,  the  Soviet  Union 


thought  to  avoid  situations  in  which  it  would  lose  control  over  events 


while  being  forced  to  maintain  or  even  Increase  its  presence  and  coonit- 


ment.  Fait  accooplis  by  its  clients,  blackmail,  and  catalytic 


developments  were  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost;  excessive  Arab  offensive 


strategic  strength  was  thus  to  be  avoided  as  well  as  excessive  Arab 


vulnerability  to  Israeli  offensive  superiority.  Either  one  of  these 


contingencies  could  provoke  violent  confrontation  (*’war&  of  annihilation'’} 


between  the  local  protagonists  with  superpower  involvement  inevitable. 


Since  the  Soviet  Union  clearly  preferred  a protracted  stalemate  in 


the  area,  a state  of  "no  war, no  peace,"  it  used  its  influence  to  shape 


the  regional  military  balance  and  its  clients*  national  capabilities 


and  strategies  to  conform  with  these  primary  objectives. 


Soviet  military  aid  was  designed  to  accomplish  the  following: 


1,  to  develop  strong  defense  postures  in  Egypt  and  Syria  to 


make  Israeli  aggression  costly  (in  lives  and  material) , while  allowing 


the  USSR  to  be  a highly  visible  supporter  and  protector  of  Arab  national 


security;  but  without  providing  its  clients  with  the  superior  offensive 


strategic  capabilities  that  might  provoke  a superpower  confrontation 


by  raising  the  danger  of  'Sears  of  annihilation"  against  Israel; 


2.  to  develop  credible  deterrence  capabilities,  further  reducing 


Israeli  Incentives  for  attacks  against  Arab  states.  The  Egyptians 


and  Syrians  were  provided  with  weapons  that  enabled  them  to  prevent 


Israeli  penetration  of  their  air  space  but  did  not  give  them  offensive 


superiority; 


3.  to  use  defense  and  deterrence  policies,  combined  with 
•conomic  and  diplomatic  pressure  on  the  West,  as  a strategy  of 
compellence  against  Israel.  11/ 

Soviet  policy  preferences  in  the  Kiddle  East  may  be  summarily 
described  as  premised  on  a policy  of  deterrence  that  would  reduce 
incentives  for  unilateral  full-scale  aggression  and  of  compellence 
that  would  enable  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  clients  to  wrest  concessions 
from  Israel  without  going  to  war.  This  strategy  therefore  shaped 
the  military  and  political  activities  of  the  Kremlin,  whose  aim  was 
to  retain  Arab-Israeli  qualitative  arms  balances  but  not  necessarily 
quantitative  parities. 

Soviet  policy  toward  the  Middle  East  has  changed  with  the  departure 
of  each  party  leader:  Stalin's  indifference  to  the  third  world  was 
followed  by  Khrushchev's  exuberance  and  activism  and  then  by  the 
calculating  expansionism  of  the  Brezhnev  regime.  Soviet  policy  is 
affected  not  only  by  change  of  regime  but  also  by  the  apparently 
conflicting  interests  of  the  ruling  hierarchs  in  the  coalition  that 
has  been  governing  Russia  since  Khrushchev's  ouster.  The  evidence 
suggests  that  this  is  not  a harmonious  coalition  and  that  important 
disagreements  about  priorities  and  policies  have  taken  place  inside  the 
Kremlin.  12/  The  Politburo  containc  among  its  doten  and  half  members 
the  leaders  of  the  major  Soviet  bureaucracies.  With  its  consensus  mode 
of  operation,  the  group  has  tended  to  avoid  radical  policy  innovations 
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and  their  attendant  risks;  instead  it  has  coalesced  around  nininal 
cost-risk-threat  policies.  The  main  axis  of  disagreraent  on  the 
Middle  East  among  the  institutional  representatives  in  the  Politburo 
has  run  between  those  who  prefer  a vigorous,  massive,  and  direct 
involvement  and  those  who  ad-.ocate  prudence,  modetatlon,  and  economy. 

The  former  may  be  characterized  as  interventionists,  the  latter  as  "detentlsts." 

The  interventionists  are  less  concerned  about  superpower  detente 

and  the  possible  effect  on  it  of  a more  vigorous  Soviet  political-military 

policy  in  the  Middle  East  than  the  detentlsts,  who  seem  to  worry 

about  superpower  confrontation  and  the  daioage  to  Sovlet-Amerlcan 

relations  that  might  be  provoked  by  Soviet  behavior  in  the  Middle 

East. 

The  scanty  evidence  available  on  these  internal  Soviet  bureaucratic 
politics  suggests  that  the  interventionists  make  up  much  of  the 
military  establishment,  the  hard-line  orthodox  party  sectors,  the 
defense-related  industries,  and  their  managers,  and  that  the  detentlsts 
Include  the  large  nonmilitary  industrial-managerial  bureaucracies 
of  the  government,  the  bulk  of  the  party  membership  and  of  the  Central 
Comnittee  apparat,  and  the  foreign  policy  establishment.  Including  the 
most  important  "think  tanks"  and  research  institutes. 

The  detentist  position  ora  the  Middle  East  has  centered  on  the 
primacy  of  polltlcsl  solutions  rather  than  military  ones,  on  avoiding 
provocation  of  the  other  superpower,  on  maintaining  a reasonable  balance 
of  political  and  military  relations  in  the  region.  This  was  expressed 
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Candidly  by  a ranking  ap^-ratchlk  of  the  Central  Committee  in  a 
speech  given  in  Cairo: 


We  are  working  for  a political  settlement,  and  a political 
settlement  uoes  not  mean  just  words  from  one  side  only,  but 
both  means  and  prescribes  the  existence  of  a certain  balance 
of  power....  A political  settlement  is  not  surrender,  although 
some  people  see  in  it  the  devil  itself,  and  claim  that  a 
popular  war  is  the  on?.y  hope.  But  where?  In  Sinai? 

We  have  to  face  reality:  Sinai  is  not  Vietnam.  A popular 
war  in  rei.ation  to  Sinai  is  absurd.  Furthermore.,  launching  a 
popular  war  from  the  West  Bank  may  not  be  absurd,  but  it  is 
difficult  because  of  the  terrain  there....  Therefore  you  need 
to  have  an  optimistic  outlook  and  patience.  13/ 


The  interventionist  viewpoint  is  less  sanguine.  The  military 
lecture  that  "words  and  wishes  are  not  enough.  Practical  steps  are 

necessary,  along  with  active  participation  in  the  struggle  of  other 
jiations  for  freedom  and  Independence."  14/  Moreover,  "it  will  be  a grave 

mistake  to  place  a.ll  hopes  and  attention  on  political  settlement  and  to 
forget  military  needs."  Although  "the  UAR  made  great  efforts  to  achieve 
political  settlement  ....  Tel  Aviv's  stubborn  position  renders  the 
increase  of  the  UAR's  military  might  absolutely  necessary." 

Actual  Soviet  policy  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  past  two  decades 
indicates  a compromise  between  these  two  extreme  positions.  It 
followed  a middle-of-the-road,  low-cammlttal,  nonconfrontatlonal 
approach  drawing  heavily  on  Soviet  economic  resources;  yet  in  failing 
to  provide  Moscow  with  effective  political  leverage,  it  satisfied  no  one. 
The  hard-line  party  traditionaliats  (for  example,  M.  Suslov,  A.  Shelepin, 

P*  Shelest)  found  it  difficult  to  accept  Sadat,  Assad,  or  Qaddafi,  who 
hardly  fit  the  Leninist  revolutionary  leader  mold.  The  pragmatists  in 
the  govemmental-managevial  bureaucracies  were  critical  of  the  expenditures 
of  scarce  resources  in  the-  bottomleao  ijaagmire  of  Egypt  and  Syria  and 
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of  the  corrupt  and  inefficient  Arab  bureaucracies  managing  these 
resources.  The  Soviet  military,  while  coveting  Arab  naval  and  air 
bases,  were  openly  contemptuous  of  the  Arab  allies  and  found  them 
poorly  trained  and  disciplined  and  utterly  unreliable.  And  Soviet 
diplomats  and  governmental  leaders  found  their  Arab  counterparts 
unpredictable  and  disloyal. 

The  pull  of  the  Middle  East  on  Soviet  Interests  and  imagination 
has  been  powerful  enough  to  overcome  internal  dissonance  and  shape 
Soviet  policies  in  a long-range,  expansionist  direction,  thus 
defining  the  operational  modus  vlvendl  among  the  interventionists 
and  detentistf.  The  Soviet  Union  has  declared  the  region  to  be  of 
vital  interest  and  has  made  it  so  through  repeated  and  escalating 
commitments  to  and  support  of  the  several  regimes  among  the 
"progressive"  countries. 
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The  Six  Day  War 


After  the  1956  Suez  crisis  and  ensuing  Sinai  war,  the  sluserlng 
Arab-Israell  conflict  was  relatively  dormant  for  a decade.  A United 
Nations  Emergency  Force,  charged  with  policing  the  Sinai  borders  and 
ensuring  freedom  of  Israeli  navigation  ch.'ough  the  Strait  of  Tiran 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  separated  the  forces  of  Israel  and  Egypt,  the 
two  main  contenders.  But  this  was  a friigile  truce.  In  1964  a flare-up 
of  the  long-standing  dispute  over  access  to  the  Jordan  River  caused  by 
Israel's  completion  of  its  national  water  carrier  project — designed  to 


VJ 

channel  some  of  the  Jordan's  flow  !>, .o  the  arid  Negev  Desert  in  the 
south — ruptured  the  relative  calm  cf  the  preceding  years.  Shortly 
thereafter,  a number  of  new  underground  Palestinian  groups  began  Suiall 
terrorist  operations  across  Israel's  eastern  borders.  Heavy  Israeli 
retaliation  and  increasing  Syrian  support  for  the  Palestinian  fedayeen 
produced  repeated  frontier  skirmishes.  Rising  renslon  reached  a climax 
on  April  7,  1967,  with  an  aerial  and  artillery  battle  between  Syria 
and  Israel  over  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Golan  Heights.  This  escalation 
was  accompanied  by  weekly  exchanges  of  verbal  threats  and  accusations 
by  Damascus  and  Tel  Aviv. 

In  February  1966  an  internal  coup  in  the  Syrian  ruling  Baath 
party  brought  to  power  in  Damascus  a left~wing  faction  with  strong 
^ Marxist  leanings.  The  new  leaders  immediately  declared  not  only  their 

total  commitment  to  Arab  rights  in  Palestine,  but  also  their  strong 
conviction  that  a "revolutionary  people's  war"  was  requisite  in  the  Arab 
confrontation  with  Israel.  From  mid-1966  on,  though  fedayeen  raids 
were  mainly  across  the  Jordanian-Israeli  border,  Israeli  leaders 
increasingly  pointed  accusing  fingers  at  Damascus.  On  February  5,  1967, 
Israel  sent  a warning  to  Syria  through  diplomatic  channels  that  a large 
retaliatory  raid  would  be  forthcoming  it  Syrian  support  for  the  guerrillas 
did  not  cease.  16/  Statements  of  similar  import  attributed  to  Prime 
Mlnlstei  Levi  F.i*hkol  and  Chief-of-Staff  Itzhak  Rabin  appeared  in  the 
press  in  the  first  half  of  May.  17/  The  Jerusalem  Post  reported  that 
planning  was  under  way  for  "a  military  expedition  intended  to  take  the 
wind  out  of  the  Syrian  sails  once  and  for  all."  W On  May  12  a Onited 
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Press  dispatch,  feature^’  In  the  New  York  Times  and  other  major  newspapers, 
reported  that  "a  highly  placed  Israeli  source  Q)elieved  at  the  time  to 
be  Premier  Eshkorj  said  here  today  that  if  Syria  continued  the  campagin 
of  sabotage  in  Israel  it  would  Immediately  provoke  military  action 
aimed  tt  overthrowing  the  Syrian  regime."  19/  For  their  part,  Syrian 
leader?  regularly  denounced  Israeli  threats  as  a manifestation  of  the 
"Imperialist-Zionist-react ionary  conspiracy"  against  the  Arab  left, 
yet  defiantly  vowed  continued  support  for  the  Palestinian  "commandos, 
sens  of  the  occupied  territories,  who  have  a natural  right  to  return 
to  and  liberate  their  homes."  20/  Strong  support  for  Damascus  came 
from  the  Soviet  Union  which,  though  unhappy  with  the  destabilizing 
effect  of  commando  activities,  appeared  determined  to  protect  the 
precarious  hold  of  the  new  Marxist  leadership. 

Indeed,  for  the  Soviet  Union,  the  1966  coup  was  a welcome  development. 
Moscow  was  irritated  by  its  failure  to  make  ideological  inroads  into 
the  Arab  world,  despite  large  amounts  of  military,  economic,  and 
technical  assistance  to  several  Arab  countries  since  1955  and  the 
emergence  of  a number  of  friendly  anti-Western  regimes — including  Egypt, 
Syria,  Iraq,  Algeria,  and  North  Yemen.  A region  politically  inflamed 
with  postcolonlel  nationalist  fervor  and  socioculturally  suffused  with 
Islamic  values  and  a generally  conservative  religious  outlook,  the 
Arab  Middle  East  had  proved  singularly  impervious  to  Marxist  dogma — 
at  least  to  the  Soviet  version.  Communist  parties  had  been  systematically 
curbed  and  often  outlawed  in  most  Arab  states.  Only  ir.  Iraq,  during 
the  later  years  of  Qaslm's  rule,  had  an  Arab  Communist  force  been  close 
to  obtaining  povjer,  and  it  had  been  swiftly  and  bloodily  cnished  by  its 
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nationalist  opponents  at  the  first  opportunity. 

After  Khrushchev's  fall  in  1964,  a reappraisal  of  the 
socialist  potential  of  third  vorld  regimes,  prompted  partly  by  Soviet 
failures  in  the  Middle  East,  produced  a more  tight-fisted  and 
conservative  attitude  toward  the  Afro- Asian  world.  A year  later, 
through  no  particular  Soviet  effort,  a government  was  installed  in 
Damascus  that  was  willing  to  admit  Communists  into  the  cabinet,  employed 
a Marxist  lexicon,  and  looked  to  the  Kremlin  for  political  support. 

For  all  their  caution,  "the  Soviet  leaders  must  have  felt  a certain 
eagerness  at  this  renewed  opportunity,  after  a break  of  six  years,  for 
the  enlargement  of  Soviet  influence  in  the  heart  of  the  Arab  world."  21/ 

Russian  support  began  Immediately.  By  early  May  1966  Izvestiya 
was  accusing  Israel  of  border  provocations  and  of  conducting  a campaign 
against  Syria  reflective  cf  Western  imperialism’s  displeasure  with  the 
"p  .-ogres sive  changes"  in  Syria.  As  tension  along  the  Syrian-Israeli 
border  rose,  Soviet  media  began  to  warn  of  Israeli  troop  concentrations 
facing  Syrian  lines.  In  his  detailed  analysis  of  the  buildup  of  the  1967 
war,  Walter  Laq-ieur  points  out  that  such  news  regularly  made  headlines 
in  the  Soviet  press  throughout  the  year  preceding  the  crisis,  and  that 
an  item  about  the  planned  overthrow  of  the  Syrian  government  by  Israel 
had  been  featured  in  Piavda  at  least  once  a month  from  October  1966  on.  22/ 
At  an  official  level,  the  Sov>t  government  repeatedly  sent  Israel 
diplomatic  notes  warning  against  intervention.  The  strongest  was 
delivered  on  April  21,  1967,  after  the  major  clash  on  April  7;  it 
spoke  of  "dangerous  playing  with  fire  on  the  part  of  Israel  in  an  area 
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near  to  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  T’nlon,"  warned  that  "a  policy  of 
aggression  against  Its  neighbors  Is  bound  to  renult  In  serious 
consequences"  for  Israel,  and  counseled  the  Israeli  leaders  to  shun 
a course  of  action  that  could  "endanger  the  vital  interests  of  their 
people  and  the  fate  of  their  State."  23/  Economic  and  military  aid  to 
Syria  was  also  forthcoming.  An  arms  supply  agreement  believed  to  be 
worth  $200  million  and  to  have  included  MlG-21  aircraft  and  SA-2 
missiles  was  reportedly  signed  in  the  sunimer  of  1966.  24/ 

So  by  May  1967  the  Soviet  Union  had  taken  on  the  role  of  major 
protector  of  the  Syrian  regime,  in  a relationship  that  appeared  based 
not  only  on  traditional  Soviet  support  for  progressive  Arab  nationalist 
goveimments  but  also  on  a novel  ideological  kinship.  Soviet  solicitude 
was  further  manifested  by  Moscow's  vigorous  promotion  of  a progressive 
front  among  Egypt,  Syria,  North  Yemen,  and  Algeria.  Kosygin  had  urged 
a closing  of  the  ranks  during  hi?  visit  to  Cairo  in  May  1966,  and  a 
mutual  defense  pact  between  Syria  and  Egypt  had  been  concluded  in 
November, 

The  Slide  to  War 

The  1967  crisis  began  on  May  15,  after  major  Egyptian  troop 

movements  were  reported  in  Sinai  and  a state  of  emergency  was  declared 

by  Cairo.  The  Egyptians  said  this  was  necess^vry  to  deter  an  expected 

Israeli  attack  against  Syria.  later  President  Nasser  would  explain  his 

actloni.  as  having  been  prompted  by  warnings  of  Impending  Israeli 

aggression  conveyed  to  him  by  Syria  and  the  Soviet  Union: 

We  all  know  how  the  Middle  East  crisis  started  in  the  first 
half  of  May.  The  enemy  had  a plan  to  invade  Syria;  this  was 
frankly  admitted  in  all  the  atatements  of  enemy  politicians 
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and  military  commanders,  and  there  was  ample  evidence  of 
nremeditation  to  that  effect. 

Syrian  sources  were  quite  definite  on  this  point,  and 
we  ourselves  had  reliable  information  confirming  it — our 
friends  in  the  Soviet  Union  even  warned  the  parliamentary 
delegation  that  visited  Moscow  at  the  beginning  of  last 
month  that  there  was  a plot  against  Syria.  25/ 

These  moves  were  followed  by  Secretary  Gerferal  U Thant's  hurried  with- 
drawal of  the  UK  Emergency  Force  (UKEF)  on  May  18,  Syrian  and  Israeli 
mobilization,  and  Egypt's  closure  on  May  22  of  the  Strait  of  Tiran 
to  Israeli  shipping  and  all  other  vessels  carrying  strategic  cargoes 
to  Israel.  The  Egyptian  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  immediately 
became  Che  center  of  the  gathering  storm.  Earlier,  Israel  had  defined 
this  act  as  a casus  belli.  Amid  rising  tension,  intensive  Israeli- 
American  consultations  were  held  in  which  Israel  sought  to  enlist  U.S. 
aid  in  restoring  the  status  quo  ante  on  the  basis  of  an  American 
commitment  to  freedom  of  Israeli  navigation  through  the  straits  made 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration  at  the  time  of  the  1957  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  Sinai.  Deeply  engaged  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  and 
fearful  for  its  interests  In  the  Arab  world,  the  United  States  was 
reluctant  to  act  alone;  however,  President  Johnson's  efforts  to 
arrange  a multinational  flotilla  to  challenge  the  Egyptian  blockade 
came  to  nothing.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  May,  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
flrv  to  Cai'io  and,  putting  aside  his  long  political  quarrel  with  Nasser, 
signed  a mutual  defense  treaty  with  Egypt  that  placed  Jordan's  army 


under  overall  Egyptian  command  in  case  of  war.  On  Jxme  5,  after  forming 


a broad  coalition  government 


, Israel  with  a successful 
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■urpriee  air  attack  that  decimated  the  air  forces  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Jordan  and  determined  the  course  of  the  war  from  its  outset. 

Six  days  later,  when  military  activities  came  to  an  end,  the  Israelis 
htd  decisively  defeated  their  three  Arab  opponents  and  gained  control 
of  the  Sinai  peninsula,  the  Gaza  Strip,  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan, 
and  Syria's  Golan  Heights. 

Soviet  Behavior 

Soviet  objectives  in  the  1967  crisis  could  be  descrined  in  the 
following  terms:  to  avoid  a military  confrontation  with  the  United 
States,  since  no  vital  Soviet  interests  were  at  stake  and  there  was  a 
marked  American  preponderance  of  power  in  the  area;  to  maintain  a 
posture  of  determined  political  support  for  the  Arabs  designed  to 
safeguard  cordial  Soviet-Arab  relations  and  exert  a deterrent  effect 
or.  Israel  and  its  patron,  the  United  States;  and  to  prevent  the  strongly 
pro-Soviet,  internally  shaky  Marxist  regime  in  Syria  from  losing  power — 
a likely  development  if  there  was  a large  Israeli  punitive  thrust 
across  the  border. 

Stage  1 (April  7-May  22) . Although  Soviet  sources  had  for  over  a 
year  periodically  warned  of  Israel's  <;ggresslve  Intentions  toward  Syria, 
the  April  7 fighting  over  Lake  Tiberias  probably  brought  about  a major 
review  of  the  Middle  East  situation  in  Moscow.  The  official  Soviet 
reaction  to  this  Incident  took  fully  tw.o  weeks  to  materialize.  Only  on 
April  21  was  the  Israeli  ambassador  in  Moscow,  Katriel  Hatz,  given  the  . 
stiffly  worded  note  mentioned  earlier.  Scarcely  four  days  later,  however. 


k second  ststenent  was  handed  to  Katz;  this  tine  Israel  was  fomally 

accused  of  massing  troops  on  the  Syrian  borders  with  hostile  intent: 

The  Soviet  Government  is  in  possession  of  information 
about  Israeli  troop  concentrations  on  the  Israeli-Arab 
borders  at  the  present  time.  These  concentrations  are 
assuming  a dangerous  character,  coinciding  as  they  do 
with  the  hostile  crapalgn  in  Israel  against  Syria.... 

In  this  context  it  is  impossible  not  to  draw  attention 
to  the  bellicose  statements  by  Israeli  military 
personalities  against  Arab  countries.  26/ 

The  April  7 battle — the  largest  Arab-Israeli  clash  since  1956 — 
had  gone  badly  for  the  Syrians,  vho  had  lost  six  MIG-218  but  failed 
to  down  a single  Israeli  aircraft.  The  vehemence  of  the  Israeli 
response  to  the  initial  Syrian  artillery  shelling  must  have  been  read 
in  Moscow  as  indicating  Tel  Aviv's  serious  intention  to  cause  the  down- 
fall of  the  Damascus  government  by  humiliating  it  militarily.  Because 
of  Syria's  demonstrated  weakness,  it  was  imperative  to  ward  off  further 
Israeli  action.  This  could  be  done  in  only  one  of  two  ways:  through 
a threat  of  direct  Soviet  intervention,  which  would  have  lacked  credibility 
if  based  on  the  meager  Soviet  military  presence  in  the  area  or  would 
have  prompted  a U.S.  response  had  it  conjured  up  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  resort  to  home-baoed  forces;  or  by  involving  Syria's  only 
effective  political  ally  in  the  Arab  world — Egypt.  In  similar  situations 
in  the  past,  Nasser  had  ordered  a show  of  force  in  Sinai  (February  1960) 
or  mobilized  his  military  (August  1963)  so  as  to  dissuade  Israel  from 
threatened  retaliation  against  Syria  for  border  incidents.  With  a 
seven-month-old  mutual  defense  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Syria  in  effect, 
another  dissuasive  intervention  by  Nasser  could  be  expected  if  a sufficient 
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case  could  be  made  for  an  Impending  Israeli  move.  Thus  the  Soviet 


operational  objective  in  this  phase  was  to  induce  the  UAR  government 


to  make  a show  of  force  designed  to  ward  off  a large  Israeli  raid 


against  Syria.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  undertook 


any  military  action  during  this  phase  to  affect  the  Middle  East 


situation,  nor  did  it  threaten  to  do  so. 


Soviet  diplomacy  was  primarily  directed  at  two  targets:  Israel 


and  Egypt.  The  Soviet  communications  of  April  21  and  25  warning 


Israel  not  to  engage  in  retaliation  were  accompanied  by  Increased 


press  coverage  of  the  situation,  emphasizing  the  alleged  Israeli  troop 


concentrations  and  blaming  Israel  exclusively  for  the  Increased  tension. 


lae  ad\ ibabllity  of  restraint  was  urged  on  Israel’s  permanent  UN 


representative,  Gideon  Rafael,  who  was  visiting  Moscow,  in  meetings 


.•  th  both  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vladimir  Semyonov  and  the  head  of 


the  Middle  East  department,  Alexander  Shchiborin.  Semyonov  cautioned 


that  "local  conflicts  could  easily  get  out  of  control  Jan^/  therefore 


the  Soviet  Union  could  not  remain  indifferent  should  they  occur  near 


its  frontiers.  Tnose  who  Invited  a conflict  close  to  the  Soviet  borders 


might  pay  a very  high  price."  27/  Subsequent  Soviet-Israell  contacts  in 


Moscow  and  Tel  Aviv  throughout  this  phase  were  in  the  same  vein. 


The  most  crucial  Soviet  moves  in  this  period  were  directed  at  Egypt, 


however.  Information  regarding  a likely  Israeli  strike  against  Syria 


before  the  end  of  May  and  the  actual  massing  uf  eleven  Israeli  brigade: 


in  the  north  was  "officially"  relayed  to  a parliamentary  delegation 


headed  by  National  Assembly  speaker  Anwar  el-Sadat,  which  visited  the 


USSR  from  April  27  to  May  lA.  28/  Between  May  8 and  12  similar  news  was 
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conveyed  to  Nasser  in  Cairo  by  the  Soviet  ambassador  and  by  Syrian 
intelligence  sources.  29/  Apparently  Nasser  asked  Moscow  for  its 
opinion  of  the  validity  of  these  estimates  and  received  confirmation. 

On  the  other  hand,  contradictory  evidence  was  provided  by  the  Egyptian 
ainay  chlef-of-staff , General  Mohammed  Fawzi,  who  was  dispatched  to 
Syria  on  May  lA.  Despite  Fawzi 's  report  that  no  Israeli  troop 
concentrations  were  in  evidence,  on  the  same  day  Egyptian  armed  forces 
were  mobilized  and  the  ostentatious  movement  of  troops  into  Sinai 
began . 

Whether  Nasser  believed  Syria  to  be  actually  threatened  or 
whether  he  chose  to  act  as  if  he  did  because  a confrontation  with 
Israel  suited  his  i political  needs  of  the  moment  is  not  clear.  In 
any  case,  his  actions — which  were  followed  two  days  later  by  the  with- 
drawal of  UNET — accomplished  the  Soviet  purpose  admirably.  Overnight, 
attention  shifted  from  the  Syrian-Israeli  border  to  Sinai. 

Egypt's  actions  elicited  immediate  unofficial  approval  from 
Moscow.  The  Soviet  media  commented  positively  on  the  Egyptian  troop 
movements  and  continued  to  assail  Israel's  "active  preparations  for 
military  adventures."  30/  No  negative  commentaries  on  the  termination 
of  the  UNEP  mission  are  apparent.  On  May  12  Soviet  Ambassador  Chuvakf.in 
turned  down  an  invitation  from  the  Israeli  Foreign  Ministry  to  visit 
the  northern  areas  and  ascertain  for  himself  that  there  were  no  special 
-troop  concentrations.  31/  On  May  19,  the  day  Israel  ordered  heavy 
mobilization  of  reserves,  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Eban's  request  to 
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Chuvakhin  for  Soviet  cooperation  in  organizing  "a  reciprocal 
deescalation  of  troops  in  the  South"  vas  met  with  the  by-now  standard 
response  that  the  crisis  was  of  Israel's  own  making  and  Arab  actions 
were  legitimately  in  self-defense.  32/  On  May  22  Israeli  Ambassador 
Katz  was  told  by  Shchfborin  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Moscow  that 
"we  cannot  be  responsible  for  what  is  happening  in  the  atmosphere 
which  was  poisoned  by  your  leaders*  statements."  33/  Throughout  this 
phase,  Soviet  diplomatic  behavior  was  strongly  supportive  of  the  Arab 
position  and  careful  not  to  weaken  the  deterrent  value  of  Nasser's 
moves  by  words  or  ueeda  that  might  allay  Israel's  anxiety.  On  May 
22,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  was  suddenly  faced  with  a radically 
altered  situation.  Egypt  blockaded  the  Tiran  Straits,  and  a full-blown 
crisis  quickly  ensued. 

Stago  2 (May  23-June  4) . From  the  available  record  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  Moscow  was  consulted  or  even  Informed  about  the 
decision  to  close  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to  Israeli  navigation  and  Israel- 
bound  strategic  cargoes  before  it  was  announced  by  Nasser  in  his  May  22 
speech.  In  any  case,  subsequent  Soviet  behavior  suggests  growing  wariness 
of  the  dangers  of  entanglement  in  the  looming  military  confrontation. 
Moscow  understood  clearly  that  an  Israeli  military  response  to  Nasser's 
challenge  was  likely:  on  May  19  Eban  had  told  Chuvakhin  that  Israel  would 
go  to  war  if  its  freedom  of  navigation  was  interfered  with,  34/  Soviet 
conduct  was  extremely  cautious  during  this  phase.  All  efforts  seemed 
directed  toward  preventing  war  while  seeking  a diplomatic  solution  that 
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would  preserve  the  political  gains  of  the  Arab  clients  and,  If  war 
broke  out,  toward  avoiding  military  Involvement  unless  the  United 
States  became  directly  engaged. 

Nevertheless,  the  single  most  important  military  action 
undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1967  crisis  occurred  during 
this  phase.  On  May  22,  the  day  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  was  closed,  Moscow 
notified  the  TurKish  government  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Montreux 
Convention  ten  Soviet  warships  would  pass  through  the  Dardanelles 
from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean  beginning  on  May  30.  On 
this  date,  a tanker  and  a submarine  supply  ship  went  through;  they 
were  followed  on  June  3 by  three  frigates  and  two  auxiliary  vessels, 
on  June  5 by  a destroyer,  and  or.  June  5 by  two  additional  warships,  of 
which  one  was  a minesweeper.  This  reinforcement  of  the  Mediterranean 

eskadra  brought  its  total  strength  up  to  some  thirty  ships,  the  largest 
deployment  in  the  Mediterranean  since  a permanent  naval  presence  was 
established  there  in  1964. 

Throughout  the  crisis  and  war,  however,  most  Soviet  units  remained 
well  removed  from  the  inmedlate  vicinity  of  the  conflict.  The  major 
area  of  concentration  was  the  offshore  anchorage  some  100  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  Crete,  that  is,  some  500  miles  away  from  the  shores  of  Sinai 
and  behind  a screen  of  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  units  south  of  Crete.  A small 
number  of  Soviet  units — although  warships  replaced  the  usual  intelligence 
ships — continued  to  shadow  Sixth  Fleet  ships  and  others  conducted 
routine  exercises  in  the  Ionian  Sea  between  Sicily  and  Greece.  36/  Thus, 
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by  its  deployment  end  quality  of  reinforcement,  the  Soviet  Union 
clearly  signaled  that  it  did  not  wish  to  challenge  the  U.S.  Navy 
or  be  seen  as  trying  to  directly  affect  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Arab-lsrafeli  area  with  its  fleet.  "1  an  quite  sure,"  Admiral  Wylie 
said,  "that  they  were  even  less  anxious  than  the  United  States  to 
have  any  of  their  forces  involved."  37/ 

The  naval  balance  of  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  in  May  and  June 
1967  certainly  did  not  favor  aggressive  Soviet  behavior.  Although  the 
ships  brought  in  from  the  Black  Sea  in  the  week  preceding  the  war 
practically  doubled  the  number  of  surface  combatants  in  the  eskadra, 
the  Sixth  Fleet  remained  vastly  superior  in  firepower  and  in  its  ability 
to  project  tactical  air  support.  Facing  the  eskadra 's  single  cruiser 
of  the  old  Kirov  class,  eight  or  nine  destroyer-type  ships,  and  two 
or  three  submarines  were  the  Sixth  Fleet’s  two  aircraft  carriers,  the 
Saratoga  and  the  America,  two  cruisers,  ten  destroyers,  several  submarines, 
and  an  antisubmarine  force  that  entered  the  Mediterranean  from  the  North 
Atlantic  on  June  2.  The  American  carriers  had  about  200  F-A  and  A-A 
fighter  bombers  and  attack  aircraft;  these  were  unmatched  on  the  Soviet 
side.  Wliile  no  Russian  amphibious  forces  of  ships  were  deployed  in  the 
Mediterranean  during  this  period,  the  United  States  had  a marine  battalion 
landing  team,  with  some  2,000  men,  permanently  detached  to  the  Sixth  Fleet 
for  action  onshore.  In  addition,  three  uestroyers  and  one  connnand  ship 
patrolled  the  Red  Sea  throughout  the  crisis,  with  no  Soviet  counterparts. 

The  eskadra  also  had  to  contend  with  a substantial  British  naval 
presence  in  the  region.  Toward  late  May  one  British  carrier,  the 
Hermes . six  frigates,  and  a squadron  of  minesweepers  assembled  in  the  Gulf 
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of  Aden  for  possible  participation  in  a challenge  to  Egypt's  blockade 
oi  the  Tiran  Strait;  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  a task  group  comprising 
the  carrier  Victorious  and  four  escort  frigates  hovered  near  Malta. 

One  indicator  of  the  Soviet  Union's  concern  about  the  British  force 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  perhaps  of  uncertainty  about  its  potential 
role  in  a showdown,  is  that  one  destroyer  and  two  minesweepers  of  the 
eskadra  were  assigned  to  tall  it.  Although  the  Soviet  Black  Sea  fleet 
had  more  modern,  missile-carrying,  heavy  ships  available,  Moscow  chose 
not  to  bring  them  into  the  Mediterranean.  38/ 

If  the  Soviet  intent  was  nonaggressive,  were  the  naval  reinforce- 
ments meant  to  be  a deterrent  to  Israel  and  the  United  States?  With 
an  Israeli  military  response  to  the  Egyptian  blockade  expected  from  one 
day  to  the  next,  was  Moscow  signaling  that  it  would  play  an  active 
protective  role  in  case  of  war?  Was  the  Soviet  purpose  to  impress  on 
the  West  the  probability  of  a confrontation  at  sea  if  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  United  States  and  Britain  to  lift  the  blockade  by  force? 

If  such  deterrent  effects  were  indeed  sought,  the  Soviet  Union  went 
about  this  in  an  indirect,  low-key  way,  as  evlcienced  by  several  facts. 

First,  fully  one-half  of  the  ten-ship  Soviet  complement  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean  consisted  of  auxiliary  vessels;  the  largest  fighting 
unit  was  a destroyer,  which  did  not  reach  the  area  until  June  4;  and  no 
amphibious  capabilities  were  introduced,  although  an  increase  in  the 
nuad^ex  of  submarines  added  to  combat  capabilities. 

Second,  no  attempt  was  made  to  project  a Soviet  presence,  however 
symbolic,  into  the  conflict  tone.  While  British  and  U.S.  units — Including 


aircraft  carriers — converged  on  the  Red  Sea  from  the  south  and  the 
U.S.  carrier  Intrepid  traversed  the  Suez  Canal  southward  on  May  31, 
all  Soviet  units  remained  in  the  Mediterranean  well  to  the  west  of 
the  Israeli  coast. 

Third,  the  beefing  up  of  the  eskadra  took  place  at  a time  when 
routine  placements  of  Soviet  units,  following  the  pattern  of  previous 
Soviet  rotations,  were  expected;  and  Western  newspapers  pointed  out 
that  the  reinforcements  merely  raised  the  Soviet  forces  to  the  normal 
level  for  summer  exercises.  An  overt  deterrent  posture  required 
increasing  the  political  visibility  of  these  forces  and  some  clear 
signaling  that  such  n£val  movements  were  extra-ordinary,  yet  the  Soviet 
media  generally  Ignored  them  and  avoided  any  references  to  or 
speculation  about  a Soviet  balancing  role  while  daily  excoriating  the 
presence  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  region  and  Western  "gunboat  diplomacy."  39/ 

Not  surprisingly,  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  naval  reinforcements — 
and,  indeed,  of  the  entire  Soviet  naval  presence — on  the  decisions  of 
the  presumptive  target  countries  appears  to  have  been  minimal.  Washington's 
efforts  to  assemble  the  multinatlcnal  task  force  did  not  slacken 
because  of  Soviet  actions.  Their  eventual  failure  was  due  to  Pentagon 
opposition  fueled  by  concern  about  the  military  implications  of  Egyptian 
resistance  and  congressional  reluctance  to  become  involved  in  other 


conflicts  while  an  Intense  war  was  being  waged  in  Vietnam.  Moreover, 
other  Western  nations  were  not  enthusiastic  about  the  project,  and 
American  diplomats  in  the  Middle  East  warned  vigorously  against  the 
consequences  for  U.S. -Arab  relations  of  a U.S. -Egyptian  clash  in  the 
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Israeli  decisionmakers  similarly  discounted  any  military 


danger  from  the  Russians;  by  June  2 Foreign  Minister  Eban^  perhaps 


the  most  cautious  among  them,  "was  convinced  that  the  Russians 


would  not  intervene  militarily,  particularly  if  the  war  was  of  short 


duration."  Al/  Michael  Brecher,  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  Israel's 


behavior  during  the  1967  crisis,  asserts  that  Prime  Minister  "Eshkol 


and  his  colleagues  did  not  attribute  significance  to  Soviet  hostility."  42/ 


Israel's  preoccupation  in  the  days  preceding  the  war  was  with 


guaranteeing  a helpful  political  stand  hy  the  United  States  and  the 


West  generally,  both  to  secure  dependable  sources  of  arms  resupply  in 


case  of  need  and  "to  retain  the  fruits  of  victory''  confidently  predicted 


’ V its  military  leaders.  43/  If  such  a supportive  stand  could  be 


obtained,  the  West's  superiority  in  the  regional  naval  balance  was 


e ipected  to  preclude  any  Soviet  military  action. 


Indirect  targets  of  the  Soviet  reinforcements  undoubtedly  were 


Moscow's  chief  Arab  clients — Syria  and  Egypt — and  the  expanded  naval 


presence  was  tangible  proof  of  S3rmpathy  for  the  Arab  Ata.ia  and  added 


credibility  to  dally  Soviet  statements  of  "resolute  support"  in  the 


crisis.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  restrain  Cairo 


and  Damascus  from  further  provocative  actions — or  even  a military 


offensive — encouraged  by  the  bellicose  mood  whipped  up  in  the  Arab 


world  by  political  rhetoric  and  Nasser's  dramatic  moves.  These 


contradictory  requirements  probably  best  explain  the  low  profile  oalntalned 


by  the  Soviet  naval  coutlagent.  The  passage  of  ten  additional  ships 


thro\!gh  the  Turkish  straits,  plus  the  coverage  of  Sos'let  fleet  movements 
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In  the  Western  and  Arab  press,  would  accomplish  the  first  objective; 
the  unobtrusiveness  of  the  naval  presence  and  Soviet  silence  about 
its  role  helped  achieve  the  second  and  kept  the  Americans  and  the 
Israelis  guessing.  The  limits  of  the  Soviet  role  must  have  been  clear 
no  the  Egyptians.  During  his  news  conference  with  the  world  press  on 
May  28,  Nasser  was  questioned  about  whether  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  asked  to  intervene  if  the  Sixth  Fleet  were  to  aid  Israel  directly. 

He  responded: 

If  American  military  intervention  oX  this  kind  takes 
place,  naturally  we  shall  regard  it  as  a hostile  act 
directed  against  the  whole  Arab  nation.  However,  we 
shall  not  ask  any  of  the  friendly  countries  to 
intervene;  we  shall  leave  it  to  these  countries  to 
make  their  own  decisions.  44/ 

In  a May  29  speech  Nasser  again  indicated  that  he  was  not  counting  on 
active  Soviet  help.  After  reporting  that  his  war  minister.  Shams 
Badraa — who  had  been  sent  to  Moscow  for  consultations  several  days 
earlier,  apparently  at  Soviet  request  45/ — had  returned  with  a letter 
from  Kosygin  "in  which  he  says  that  the  Soviet  Union  supports  us  in  this 
conflict,  and  will  allow  no  country  to  interfere  until  the  situation 
returns  to  what  it  was  before  1956,"  he  declared:  "As  1 said  yesterday, 
we  have  not  asked  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  country  to  intervene, 
because  we  do  not  want  a confrontation  that  might  lead  to  a world  war."  46/ 
The  official  Soviet  position — avoiding  the  outbreak  of  war 
while  publicly  supporting  the  Arabs— rwas  expressed  in  a govemweut 
statement  issued  on  May  23  that  blamed  Israel  for  the  onset  of  the  crisis, 
defended  th't  Egyptian  actions  as  a legitimate  honoring  of  joint  defense 
commitments,  and  promised  strong  Soviet  support  against  aggression  aimed 
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at  the  Arab  states.  The  operative  clauses  stopped  short  of  a military 
threat,  however,  and  stressed  Instead  the  need  to  maintain  peace  in 
the  region: 

let  no  one  have  any  doubts  about  the  fact  that  should 
anyone  try  to  unleash  aggression  in  the  Near  East,  he 
would  be  met  not  only  with  the  united  strength  of  Arab 
countries  but  also  with  strong  opposition  to  aggression 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  peace-loving  states.... 

The  Soviet  Government  keeps  a close  watch  on 
the  developments  in  the  Near  East.  It  proceeds  from  the 
fact  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
area  directly  adjacent  to  the  Soviet  borders  meets  the 
vital  interests  of  the  Soviet  peoples. 

With  due  account  taken  of  the  situation,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  doing  and  will  continue  to  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  prevent  a violation  of  peace  and  security 
in  the  Near  East  and  safeguard  the  legitimate  rights 
of  the  peoples.  47/ 

This  statement  appeared  several  hours  after  Nasser's  announcement 
of  the  Aqaba  blockade.  Though  approving  the  removal  of  the  UNEF,  it 
ignored  the  closing  of  the  straits.  Soviet  disapproval  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  lack  of  supportive  statements  on  this  issue  by  either 
official  sources  or  the  media  throughout  the  prewar  crisis.  In  fact, 
while  commentators  and  editorialists  continued  to  echo  the  "official 
line"  of  the  May  23  statement  and  spoke  of  strong  Soviet  support  for 
the  Arab  stance,  the  Soviet  leadership  took  several  steps  in  the  week 
following  the  blockade  to  restrain  the  Arabs  and  reassure  Israel. 

The  two  most  important  demarches  In  connection  with  Egypt  were 
an  urgent  messege  from  the  Kremlin  conveyed  orally  to  Nasser  by  the 
Soviet  ambassador  in  the  early  hours  of  May  27  urging  Egypt  not  to  fire 
the  first  shot,  48/  and  consultations  held  with  War  Minister  Badran 
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In  Moscow.  49/  Both  Badran  and  Syrian  President  Nureddin  al-Attassi 
and  Foreign  Minister  Ibrahim  Makhous,  who  visited  the  Soviet  capital 
on  a hastily  arranged  visit  on  May  29-30,  found  the  Kremlin  unwilling 
to  promise  military  support  in  case  of  war.  50/ 

At  the  same  time,  Kosygin  sent  a personal  note  to  Prime  Minister 
Eshkol  urging  a peaceful  resolution  of  the  crisis;  the  note  was  written 
in  moderate,  unaccusing  language  quite  unlike  previous  and  subsequent 
communications  to  Israel.  "We  want  you  to  use  all  means  to  avoid  the 
outbreak  of  an  armed  conflict  which  would  have  serious  consequences 
for  international  peace  and  security,"  the  note  said.  "We  turn  to 
you  in  order  to  avoid  cieating  in  the  world  another  center  of  war, 
which  would  bring  suffering  without  end.  . .it  is  necessary  to  find 
ways  to  settle  the  conflict  by  unwarlike  means."  51/ 

These  Soviet  contacts  paralleled  similar  efforts  made  by  the 
United  States  to  dissuade  both  Israel  and  Egypt  from  striking  first.  52/ 
Bilateral  Soviet-American  exchanges  also  showed  Moscow's  objective  to 
be  the  avoidance  of  an  Arab-Israeli  military  showdown.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  deterrent  purposes,  Moscow  continued  to  hold  out  the  prospect 
of  active  opposition  if  Israel  took  the  initiative.  On  May  27  the 
Kremlin  advised  President  Johnson  that  it  had  information  of  an  Israeli 
plan  to  attack,  and  threatened  to  intervene.  In  Johnson's  words,  "The 
Soviets  stated  that  if  Israel  starts  military  action,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  extend  help  to  the  attacked  state."  What  the  exact  nature  of  Soviet 
"help "would  be  is  unclear,  but  the  President  used  the  warning  to  good 
effect.  His  strong  urging  that  Israel  "must  not  take  preemptive  military 
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actio.,"  Is  said  to  hav«»  tipped  the  balance  In  the  Israeli  cabinet 
against  going  tc  'r  in  a close  vote  on  May  28.  53/ 

Stage  3 (June  5-11) . The  outbreak  of  war  on  June  5 appears  to 
have  caught  the  Soviet  Union  by  surprise.  When  by  the  end  of  May 
there  had  bc<^n  no  Israeli  military  response  to  the  closing  of  the 
straits,  it  may  have  believed  that  Israel  lacked  the  will  to  fight. 

Its  assessment  of  the  Arab-Israell  balance  may  have  misled  it  into 
expecting  that  the  massive,  united  Arab  show  of  force  would  be  a 
sufficient  deterrent  to  Israeli  Initiative,  and  its  contacts  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  confirmed  that  the  Arabs  would  not  attack  first.  Indeed, 
during  the  last  week  before  the  war,  the  Soviet  Union  behaved  as  if 
the  crisis  had  peaked.  Brezhnev,  Kosygin,  and  Defense  Minister 
Grechko  left  Moscow  for  a ceremonial  visit  to  the  Soviet  fleet  in 
Murmansk  and  Archangel  that  lasted  several  days,  and  Podgorny  spent 
much  of  this  period  on  a state  visit  to  Afghanistan.  Just  before 
hostilities  began,  the  only  Soviet  cruiser  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
ten  other  ships  of  the  fleet  were  sighted  lying  at  anchor  one  hundred 
miles  north  of  Crete.  54/ 

The  beginning  of  hostilities  galvanized  the  Soviet  leadership  into 
action.  Within  a few  hours.  Premier  Kosygin  had  activated  the  hot  line 
for  the  first  time  in  a crisis  to  convey  to  the  United  States  Soviet 
concern  about  the  fighting  and  the  need  for  superpower  cooperation  to 
bring  about  a cease-fire.  ^/  This,  plu  the  inactivity  of  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron  during  the  first  day  of  the  war,  clearly  indicated  to  Washington 
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Moscow's  desire  to  stay  out  of  the  fighting.  Indeed,  the  Six-Day  War 
phase  was  characterized  by  repeated  communications  between  the  two 
countries,  through  the  hot  line  and  diplomatic  channels  and  by  the 
behavior  of  their  naval  forces  in  the  area,  to  assure  each  other  that 
their  intent  was  not  aggressive.  Once  the  early  reports  from  the  war 
zone  had  confirmed  the  destruction  of  the  Arab  air  forces  by  the  initial 
Israeli  onslaught,  the  Soviet  operational  objective  became  one  of 
minimizing  Arab  territorial  losses  while  endeavoring  to  remain  un- 
Involved  in  the  hostilities  and  avoid  a confrontation  with  the  United 
States. 

In  keeping  with  its  posture  before  the  war,  the  USSR’s  main 
iffcrt  cr.  behalf  of  its  Arab  clients  was  diplomatic,  particularly  in 
the  United  Nations,  By  the  afternoon  of  June  6,  despite  reported 
A*ab  opposition,  it  had  agreed  to  a Security  Council  resolution  calling 
for  a cease-fire  in  place  and  had  dropped  its  demand  for  simultaneous 
Israeli  withdrawal  to  the  prewar  lines.  Caution  and  the  absence  of 
unusual  military  activity  prevailed  almost  without  exception.  Only  two 
cases  have  been  recorded  that  suggest  an  effort  to  use  military  means 
to  obtain  specific  policy  objectives,  and  these  contain  ambiguities  about 
either  Soviet  Intentions  or  the  purposefulness  of  the  activity. 

The  first  Instance  was  the  systematic  harassment  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet  aircraft  carrier  America  and  its  companion  task  force  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  war,  June  8.  Two  Soviet  warships,  one  a destroyer 
and  the  other  a patrol  craft,  repeatedly  intruded  into  the  America 
formation,  at  times  on  a collision  course  with  U.S.  units.  The  patrol 


boat  "concentrate'"  on  the  America,  twisting  in  and  cut  around  the 
77,000  ton  carrier  in  dangerous  maneuvers,  attempting  to  force  her 
to  alter  her  course."  The  harassment  continued  for  several  hours, 
despite  repeated  demands  by  U.S.  commanders  that  the  Soviet  ships 
withdraw.  56/ 

Since  incidents  of  this  type  were  fairly  common  (similar  though 
less  sustained  interference  had  been  engaged  in  by  a Soviet  destroyer 
with  the  same  task  group  the  day  before) , it  is  difficult  to  evaluate 
with  confidence  the  significance  of  any  one  of  them.  In  this 
particular  case,  the  situation  was  further  muddied  by  the  fact  that  the 
task  group  was  tracking  a Soviet  submarine  that  had  been  detected  near 
the  America  on  the  previous  afternoon.  The  obstructive  maneuvers  may 
V have  been  intended  to  disrupt  this  pursuit,  sparing  the  submarine  the 

humiliation  of  a forced  surfacing.  57/ 

An  alternative  explanation  is  that  these  actions  were  ordered  by 
higher  political  authorities  to  make  U.S.  decisionmakers  more  aware 

of  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  presence  at  a time  of  increasing  Soviet 
uneasiness  about  the  course  of  events  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  If 
thie  was  the  purpose,  all  indications  are  that  it  did  not  affect  Washingt 
perceptions  or  behavior.  By  June  7 the  Egyptian  defeat  in  Sinai  was 
turning  into  a rout;  deprived  of  air  cover  and  faced  with  a collapsing 
conaunicatlons  network  and  a demoralised  officer  corps,  Egyptian  forces 
begran  to  surrender  en  masse  and  largely  ceased  to  defend  against  Israeli 
advances  across  the  peninsula.  On  the  eastern  front,  although  Jordan 
had  accepted  the  first  cease-fire  call  on  June  6,  the  fighting  continued 
as  Israel  demanded  that  both  Egypt  ard  Syria  also  cease  fire.  Cease-fire 
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calls  on  June  6 and  7 having  gone  unheeded,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  June  8 each  submitted  a draft  of  another  cease- 
fire resolution  that  reflected  for  the  first  time  the  major  differences 
between  the  superpowers.  The  American  draft  reaffirmed  the  terms  of  the 
previous  resolutions  and  demanded  compliance  by  the  combatants;  the 
Soviet  version  explicitly  condemned  Israel  for  aggression  and  demanded 
both  a stop  to  the  fighting  and  Israeli  withdrav7al  behind  the  armistice 
lines.  58/  Neither  draft  was  voted  on,  but  the  debate  emphasized  the 
breakdown  of  unanimity  and  the  increasing  tension  between  Moscow  and 
Washington.  The  Soviet  reversal  was  almost  certainly  meant  not  as  a 
legitimate  change  of  position  on  the  terms  of  a cease-fire  but  as  a 
warning  to  the  United  States  that,  if  Israel  was  not  restrained,  Moscow 
might  give  active  support  to  the  hard-line  Arab  position. 

By  the  evening  of  June  8 both  Jordan  and  the  UAR  had  announced 
their  willingness  to  accept  a cease-fire,  and  on  the  following  day 
Syria  did  so  as  well.  While  fighting  subsided  on  the  other  fronts,  Syrian- 
Israell  battles  on  the  Golan  Heights  continued,  however,  as  Israel 
launched  a full-scale  offensive  on  the  morning  of  June  9 to  capture  the 
heights.  By  mldmomlng  on  June  10,  most  of  the  heights  had  fallen  and  the 
city  of  Ouneltra  was  being  abandoned  by  the  Syrians.  The  road  to  Damascus 
appeared  open,  and  Syrian  leaders  may  have  seriously  feared  an  Israeli 
advance  on  the  capital.  Although  it  is  sot.  known  whether  Syrip’s 
government  appealed  to  Moscow  for  direct  military  intervention,  semi- 
official Syrian  bodies,  such  as  the  General  Federation  of  Syrian  Trade 
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Unions,  called  on  their  coun  rparts  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 

Eastern  Europe — as  well  as  Peking — "to  urge  your  governments  to 

extend  immediate  military  aid,"  alleging  that  "hundreds  of  enemy 

planes  are  attacking  Damascus  and  the  other  Syrian  towns,  destroying 

civilian  homes  and  killing  thousands  of  citizens."  59/ 

This  deteriorating  situation  in  Syria  brought  about  the  only 

explicit  Soviet  threat  of  military  intervention  during  the  six-day 

conflict.  It  was  conveyed  in  a hot-line  message  addressed  by  Premier 

Kosygin  to  President  Johnson,  and  received  at  9:05  a.m.  EST  on  June  10. 

According  to  the  Johnson  memoirs. 

The  Soviets  accused  Israel  of  ignoring  all  Security 
Council  resolutions  for  a cease-fire.  Kosygin 
said  a "very  crucial  moment"  had  now  arrived.  He  spoke 
of  the  possibility  of  "Independent  decision"  by  Moscow. 

He  foresaw  the  risk  of  a "grave  catastrophe"  and  stated 
that  unless  Israel  unconditionally  halted  operations  within 
the  next  few  hours,  the  Soviet  Union  would  take  "necessary 
actions,  including  military."  60/ 

At  the  same  time,  the  Israeli  ambassador  in  Moscow  was  handed  a note 
that  charged  Israel  with  ignoring  Security  Council  resolutions  and 
"proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Damascus,"  after  occupying  Syrian 
territory;  warned  that  "should  Israel  not  immediately  stop  its  war 
activities,  the  Soviet  Union,  together  winh  other  peace-loving  States, 
will  apply  sanctions,  with  all  resulting  consequences";  and  Informed 
Israel  that  the  USSR  and  decided  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations 
forthwith.  61/  On  June  10  Pravda  also  carried  the  text  of  a statement 
cn  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  Issued  the  day  before  by  a hastily 
called  summit  meeting  in  Moscow  of  the  Communist  party  leaders  of 
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Bulgaria , Hungary,  East  Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslovpkla,  Yugoslavia, 
and  the  USSR.  It  accused  Israel  of  “barbarically  bombing  cities  in 
Syria,"  and  pledged  the  states  signing  this  statement  to  "do  everything 
necessary  to  help  the  peoples  of  the  Arab  countries  deal  a resolute 
rebuff  to  the  aggressor,  protect  their  legal  rights,  extinguish  the 
hotbed  of  war  in  the  Hear  East  and  restore  peace  in  this  area"  if 
Israel  did  not  scop  its  aggression  and  withdraw  behind  the  armistice 
lines.  62/ 

Two  aspects  of  Soviet  behavior  on  June  10  are  worth  noting  here. 
Despite  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  only  the  secret  communication 
directed  to  the  United  States  spoke  of  possible  military  steps.  The 
direct  target  of  potential  Soviet  military  action — Israel — was  merely 
warned  of  unspecified  "sanctions"  to  be  applied  multilaterally  with 
the  participation  of  "other  peace-loving  States,"  a formulation  clearly 
not  Intended  to  conjure  up  the  menace  of  an  i^jopending  military  move. 
Second,  the  Soviet  Union  refrained  from  any  demonstration  of  force  or 
low-key  but  deliberately  detectable  military  preparations  for 
intervention  that  might  have  enhanced  the  credibility  of  its  threat. 

Only  one  report  of  a potentially  related  Soviet  military  action  has 
appeared.  On  the  morning  of  the  Soviet  warning,  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Ea7?.e  Wheeler,  is  said  to  have  commented 
that  Soviet  capabilities  for  Intervention  in  the  Kiddle  East  were 
minimal,  although  "they  have  alerted  their  paratroop  divisions."  63/ 

If  this  alert  did  take  place,  it  would  constitute  a second  kno%m 
instance — in  addition  to  the  harassment  of  the  America — of  Soviet  military 
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activity  related  to  the  1967  war.  In  any  case,  the  Soviet  moves  do 
not  appear  to  have  worried  American  decisionmakers  sufficiently  to 
be  mentioned  in  their  accounts  of  these  events.  64/  Nevertheless, 
the  teletyped  warning  alone  apparently  achieved  the  Soviet  purpose: 

Washington  innediately  made  strong  representations  to  Israel  to  stop 
the  advance  into  Syria.  65/  By  noon  (Washington  time)  on  June  10, 
an  effective  cease-fire  had  been  achieved. 

The  Soviet  Union's  tepid  show  of  support  for  its  Arab  cliei ts 
as  they  went  down  to  total  defeat  was  received  with  dismay  in  UsTnascus 
and  Cairo.  Nonetheless,  Nasser  clearly  understood  Moscow's  fear  of 
precipitating  a superpower  clash  and  apparently  made  no  attempt  to 
use  the  Russians  to  take  a more  active  role.  66/  Indeed,  despite  wide- 
spread anger  and  disenchantment  with  the  Soviet  Union — expressed 
in  adverse  media  commentary  and  attacks  by  mobs  on  Soviet  embassies  and 
citiaens  in  Cairo,  Algiers,  and  other  "friendly"  capitals — after  the  war  he 
sought  to  involve  Moscow  in  Egypt's  security  much  more  intimately, 
even  requesting  in  late  June  that  the  USSR  take  over  the  air  defense  of  Egypt, 
both  because  his  own  smashed  army  could  not  fulfill  this  task  and  because 
he  wished  Moscow  to  commit  Itself  to  an  active  military  role  in  th' 
regional  conflict.  67/ 

For  the  most  part,  the  Soviet  eskadra — the  only  instrument  available 
to  the  Russians  for  the  regional  projection  of  military  power  between 
June  5 and  10,  1967 — behaved  as  if  no  Middle  East  war  was  under  way.  A 
few  minor  adjustments  in  routine  procedures  were  made;  for  In&t.ince, 

Sixth  Fleet  carriers  were  closely  trailed  by  several  Soviet  units  Instead 
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of  by  just  one,  as  was  the  usual  practice.  68/  At  one  point,  on  June 
8,  the  only  Soviet  cruiser  in  the  Mediterranean  approached  to  within 
five  miles  of  the  America . 69/  But  these  &ctl>^itles  were  negligible 
compared  with  the  extensive  American  use  of  naval  forces  during  the 
war. 

On  two  separate  occasions,  the  two  U.S.  carrier  task  groups 
approached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  from  their  holding 
stations  south  of  Crete.  The  first  was  on  the  morning  of  June  6,  when 
Moscow  insisted  on  the  imposition  of  a UM  cease-fire  calling  for  the 
retreat  of  all  forces  behind  prewar  lines.  Tlie  U.S.  task  forces 
sailed  some  hundred  miles  eastward  in  the  course  of  the  day.  By 
6:30  p.m.,  as  the  Egyptian  position  in  Sinai  deteriorated  further, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  ready  to  agree  to  an  unconditional  ceasu-fire, 
which  was  duly  passed  by  the  Security  Council  and  announced  by 
President  Johnson  in  a televised  statement  at  8:00  p.m.  One  hour 
later,  the  Stxf.-.;  vzs  ordered  to  steam  back  to  its  earlier  position 

south  of  Crete.  70/ 

The  second  instance  was  on  June  10  iamediately  after  receipt  of 
Kosygin's  threat  of  military  intervention  against  Israel.  At  9:30  a m. 
the  ships  were  ordered  to  sail  at  full  speed  toward  the  Syrian  coast  in 
a move  explicitly  designed,  in  Johnson's  words,  to  convey  to  Moscow 
the  "message  . . . that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  resist  Soviet 
intrusion  in  the  Middle  East."  By  12:30  p.m.  a Syrian-Israell  cease-fire 
was  in  effect,  and  the  ships  were  ordered  back  half  an  hour  later.  71/ 


Another  flurry  of  activity  involving  the  Six«-h  Fleet  took 
place  on  June  8 in  connection  with  Israel’s  attack  on  the  U.S. 
intelligence  ship  Liberty,  which  was  some  fifteen  miles  off  Gaza. 

Two  flights  of  fighter  aircraft  were  scrambled  from  the  carriers  to 
provide  cover  for  the  stricken  ship  and  several  combatants  were 
dispatched  to  tna  area.  The  Soviet  Union  was  informed  of  these  actions 
over  the  hot  line.  Ill 

What  is  perhaps  nsost  remarkable  about  these  incidents  from  the 
perspective  of  this  study  is  the  lack  of  any  recorded  response  by  the 
Soviet  navy.  Furthermore,  at  no  point  during  the  six  days  of  hostilities 
in  the  Middle  East  did  Soviet  ships  engage  in  similar  maneuvers  or  act 
in  a manner  that  might  be  interpreted  as  a war-related  "show  of  force" 
or  "showing  of  the  flag."  Beyond  the  interference  with  the  America’s 
cask  force  on  June  8,  Soviet  naval  behavior  seams,  in  fact,  to  have 
t aen  deliberately  orchestrated  to  reassure  the  United  States  that  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron  did  not  intend  to  take  any  part  in  the  crisis. 

The  October  War 

In  October  1973  the  USSR  had  to  face  the  major  problem  confronting 
it  in  its  Middle  East  policy  since  the  early  19608,  when  it  became  a 
regional  power  with  a permanent  military  presence,  entrenched  interests, 
ai-d  strong  patron-client  ties  with  local  governments.  Fared  do\m  to 
its  fundamentals,  this  problem  can  be  described  as  the  necessity  for 
choosing  between  two  desirable  courses  of  action  that  could  not  be  pursued 


simultaneously  in  a crisis:  rn  the  one  hand,  maintaining  a stable 
relationship  with  the  United  States  and  the  West;  on  the  other  hand, 
supporting  Arab  clients  in  their  dispute  wiwh  Israel  with  the  intensity 
required  to  maintain  Soviet-Arab  relations  on  an  even  keel.  To  this 
problem  the  Soviet  Union  bad  no  easy  solution,  for  its  policy  in  the 
region  was  constrained  by  three  considerations:  continued  assured 
access  to  Middle  Eastern  oil  and  the  security  of  Israel  were  held  by 
the  West  to  be  vital  Interests,  wi\lch  could  not  be  threatened  without 
evoking  a forceful  response;  for  the  Arab  states — Egypt  and  Syria  in 
particular — active  confrontation  with  Israel  until  the  basic  Palestine 
dispute  was  resolved  acceptably  was  a national  political  and  military 
priority;  and  the  Soviet  Union’s  own  presence  and  leverage  in  the  Arab 
world  rested  heavily  on  its  role  as  a major  supplier  of  the  sophisticated 
weapons  required  by  the  Arabs  to  sustain  a credible  anti-Israel  posture. 

It  inescapably  followed  that  Soviet  Middle  East  policy,  to  be 
successful,  had  to  maintain  a fine  balance  between  active  and  demonstrable 
solidarity  with  the  Arabs  and  avoidance  of  dangerous  and  counterproductive 
confrontations  with  the  United  States.  This  necessitated  the  imposition 
of  limits  both  on  the  military  capabilities  the  Soviet  Union  was  willing 
to  put  in  Arab  hands  and  on  the  political  goals  it  could  afford  to  be 
associated  with. 

Between  the  June  1967  and  October  1973  wars,  the  nature  of  these 
limits  was  clearly  established,  with  significant  resultant  strains  on 
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Soviet-Arab,  and  especially  Sovlet-Egyptian,  relations.  Tbu  after 
the  1967  deba':le,  while  moving  quickly  to  rebuild  the  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  armies,  Moscow  urged  Nasser  to  seek  a political  s'llutlon  to 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  73/  Shortly  before  the  Nixon  administration 
c.ame  into  office,  Moscow  sent  a diplomatic  note  to  Washington  "urging 
a more  active  search"  for  a settlement.  74/  In  the  first  half  of  1969 
bilattral  Sovlet-Amerlcan  discussions  began;  these  were  supplemented 
by  four-power  talks  in  which  the  British  and  French  participated. 

In  these  and  subsequent  contacts  with  Washington  within  the  growing 
framework  of  detente  diplomacy,  the  Soviet  Union  hewed  closely  to  the 
Arab  posi'tion,  demanding  total  Israeli  withdrawal  and  satisfaction  of 
Palestinian  rights.  Nevertheless,  Moscow  urged  its  Arab  clients  to 
accept  both  Israel's  existence  behind  the  June  4,  1967,  lines  and  peace 
treaties  with  Tcl  Aviv.  Further  irredentist  Arab  claims  did  not  enjoy 
Russian  support. 

This  political  posture  was  coupled  with  an  arms  supply  policy 
aimed  at  restoring  sufficient  Arab  military  power  to  deter  Israeli 
"provocations*'  and  enable  Egypt  and  Syria  to  negotiate  a oettlement  from 
a position  of  strength  but  not  to  initiate  war.  Long-range,  offensive 
weapons  systems  wanted  by  Cairo,  such  as  the  MIG-23,  were  withheld  before 
the  19/3  war;  shipments  of  weapons  and  training  schedules  were  subject  to 
many  delays;  needed  spare  parts  and  consumables  were  released  in  limited 
quantities;  and  often  weapons  promised  were  not  sent.  Arguments  about 


arms  supply  . . . were  the  main  theme  of  all  four  visits"  Sadat  made  to 


Hoscow  after  assuming  power.  75/ 

Moscow  capitalized  heavily  on  its  immediate  response  to  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  military  needs  in  the  aftermath  of  the  1967  defeat  to 
strengthen  its  military  presence  in  the  region,  primarily  the  naval 
component.  Access  tc  Egyptian  harbors  for  repairs,  reprovisioning, 
and  off-duty  berthing  permitted  the  establishment  of  a more  balanced 
and  much  enlarged  permanent  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  at  a tolerable 
cost,  and  substantially  enhanced  the  political  and  prestige  value  of  the 
eskadra.  Scarcely  a week  after  the  1967  hostilities  ended,  three 
cruisers,  five  destroyers,  and  two  auxiliaries  were  added.  76/  Some 
of  these  ships  paid  extended  visits  to  Port  Said  and  Alexandria  An 
July-September  and  became  "permanent"  guests  in  October,  ostensibly 
to  deter  Israeli  sir  attacks  on  Egyptian  harbors.  77/  At  the  time  of 
the  Jordanian  crisis  of  September  1970,  the  Covii...  Union  deployed 


twenty-three  surface  combatants  and  thirteen  to  fifteen  submarines, 


more  than  double  the  force  they  had  available  during  the  Six-Day  War. 
After  this  crisis  the  eskadra 's  normal  composition  was  stabilized  at 


ten  to  thirteen  submarines,  fourteen  to  twenty-two  surface  combatants, 
and  twenty-three  to  twenty-six  auxiliaries;  78/  in  other  words,  it 
leveled  off  at  about  the  peak  strength  occasioned  by  the  crisis.  On 


the  eve  of  the  October  War,  the’'e  were  seventeen  surface  combatants, 
whilch  ware  steadily  Increased  to  twenty-six  by  October  24  and  to  an 
all-time  high  of  ninety-six  by  October  31,  following  the  U.S.  nuclear 
alert.  The  fliepower  of  the  squadron  was  even  more  dramtically  upgraded 
in  the  final  stages  of  the  war  in  direct  response  to  American  actions: 
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the  number  of  surface-to-surface  missile  launchers  was  more  than  doubled, 
from  forty  on  October  24  to  eighty-eight  on  October  31,  and  the  number 
of  surface-to-air  missile  launchers  was  increased  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty-six.  79/ 

The  1967-73  period  thus  witnessed  a gradual  but  marked  change  in 
the  naval  balance.  Whereas  in  1967  the  United  States  enjoyed  absolute 
superiority,  by  1973  the  eskadra  had  acquired  sufficient  capability  to 
neutralize  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  regional  crises.  80/  The  American 
advantage  in  tactical  air  support  remained  strong,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  gained  some  political  ground  with  the  deployment  of  helicopter 
carriers  from  1968  on,  either  in  the  Mediterranean  or  in  the  Black  Sea 
on  short  call,  and  the  use  of  Egyptian  airfields  as  home  bases  for  naval 
Intelligence  aircraft  that  often  overflew  Western  navies  in  the 
Mediterranean  after  1967. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Soviet  troops  from  Egypt  in  July  1972 
and  Sadat's  increasing  public  remonstrances,  Moscow's  concern  over  the 
possible  waning  of  its  influence  in  the  area  prompted  a relaxation  of 
restraints  on  arms  supplies,  in  the  year  preceding  the  October  War, 
SAM-6  missiles,  the  late-model  Sukhol-20  ground  attack  aircraft,  and  the 
modern  T-52  tank  were  provided.  A "strategic"  offensive  weapon  with 
an  assured  capability  of  penetrating  Israe.'  I air  defenses — the  SCUD 
medium-range  missile — ^was  also  made  available  for  the  first  time.  81/ 
Whether  in  the  fall  of  1973  Moscow  was  willing  to  support  a military 
action  to  avoid  further  deterioration  of  its  relations  with  the  Arabs 
or  whether  it  believed  Sadat's  war  threats  were  mere  posturing  is  not 
clear.  What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  it  continued  to  counsel  Egypt 
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against  war,  both  publicly  and  privately,  82/  and  siuultaneously  beefed 
up  the  Arab  armies,  to  hedge  against  the  possibility  of  a politically 
ruinous  Arab  collapse  like  that  of  1967  if  war  c.iine.  So  long  as  the 
cease-fire  was  not  breached,  Moscow  could  follow  the  two-track  policy 
of  diplomatic  peacemaking  and  military  resupply  with  relative  ease. 

Once  .hostilities  began,  however,  a choice  bed  to  be  made  between  hard- 
earned  Arab  friendship  and  stable  relatione  with  the.  United  States. 


Soviet  Behavior 


No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  describe  in  detail  the  course  of 
the  war  or  account  for  the  multitude  of  military  and  political 
interactions  of  the  major  actors — Israel,  Egypt,  Syria,  the  United 
States,  and  the  USSR — that  made  up  its  history.  The  focus  will  be  on 
Soviet  behavior  insofar  as  it  related  to  the  use  or  contemplated  use 
.-f  Soviet  military  forces  to  directly  affect  the  course  of  events  or 
to  signal  intentions  and  objectives. 

Sev  . from  this  perspective,  the  crisis  can  be  divided  into  four 
phases : , 


1.  October  1-5;  Immediately  before  the  war;  dissociation  from 
the  Arab  war  effort; 


2.  October  6-9;  Arab  offensive;  search  for  an  early  cease-fire; 
assessment  of  the  results  of  the  Egyptian-Syrian  offensive; 
decision  to  begin  resupplying  weapons; 


October  10-22;  Israeli  counterattack;  massive  resupply  by 
air  and  sea;  renewed  efforts  to  obtain  a cease-fire;  Kosygin's 
visit  to  Cairo;  negotiation  of  the  cease-fire  with  Kissinger 
in  Moscow; 


4,  October  23-26;  Cease-fire  breakdown;  warning  t»  Israel;  inter- 
vention threat  to  the  United  States;  U.S.  alert;  third  cease- 
fire holds. 


i 


I 
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October  1-5.  Between  the  time  it  wac  notified  by  Sadat  of  an 
Imminent  military  initiative  83/  and  the  outbreak  of  fighting  on  October 
6,  the  Soviet  Union  took  a number  of  steps  designed  to  signal  the 
United  States  both  that  it  was  not  an  active  partner  in  its  clients' 
project.^,  campaign  and  that  it  wished  to  remain  uninvolved  in  the  crisis. 

On  October  4 and  5 it  hastily  and  overtly  evacuated  its  military 
advisers  and  their  dependents  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  a move  that  angered 
the  Arabs  because  of  the  chance  it  might  tip  off  the  Israelis. 

Simultaneously,  and  for  the  first  time  since  October  1967,  all  units 
of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  in  Port  Said  put  out  to  sea;  the  Nikolaev, 
lead  ship  of  the  new  Kara-class  guided -missile  cruisers  and  the  largest 
Soviet  naval  unit  in  the  Mediterranean,  returned  to  the  Black  Sea  on 
October  5;  and  the  squadron's  general  disposition  in  the  Mediterranean 
remained  unchanged,  reflecting  peacetime  conditions  and  behavior.  84/ 

To  the  Arabs,  these  measures  conveyed  the  unmistakable  message  that 
Moscow  was  washing  its  hands  of  the  entire  affair  and  that  they  could 
not  count  on  it  to  bail  them  out  if  their  military  offensive  came  to 
grief.  Through  the  ambassador  in  Cairo,  Vladimir  Vinogradov,  Brezhnev 
had  informed  Sadat,  in  response  to  the  latter's  message  that  a resumption 
of  fighting  was  imminent,  that  "the  Soviet  Union  would  give  him  the 
support  of  a friend  85/  However,  the  evaucation  of  Soviet  personnel 
and  the  general  Soviet  attitude  was  read  in  Cairo  as  demonstrating,  in 
Sadat's  words,  a "total  lack  of  confidence  in  us  and  our  fighting  ability."  6^/ 
It  made  the  Egyptians  wonder  if  "it  reflectjjed^  some  aspect  of  the  global 
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balance  of  power,  and  If  so  might  it  be  that  the  Russians  were  not  going 
to  give  us  the  help  we  were  expecting?"  87/ 

While  there  is  no  available  informatijn  on  what  transpired  in 
the  inner  councils  of  the  Kremlin  during  those  first  days  in  October, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  was  decided  to  safeguard  detente  even 
if  it  meant  another  Arab  military  defeat.  The  significance  of  the 
Soviet  position  in  this  prewar  phase  is  that  the  Arabs  were  being  left 
to  their  fate  at  a time  when  experts  agveed  that  a war  would  lead  to  a 
quick  and  conclusive  Israeli  victory.  What  must  have  worried  Soviet 
leaders  at  this  point  was  the  possibility  that  a quick  Arab  collapse 
accompanied  by  Israeli  attacks  in  the  interior,  with  Soviet  units  or 
personnel  as  planned  or  unwitting  targets,  might  force  Moscow  to  inter- 
vene in  the  fighting.  Hence  the  alacrity  with  which  Soviet  personnel 
and  naval  units  were  withdrawn. 

Was  Soviet  behavior  also  Intended  to  alert  the  United  States, 
in  the  hope  that  consequent  U.S.  and  Israeli  deterrent  measures  might 
dissuade  Sadat  from  going  ahead  with  his  plans?  This  is  an  intriguing 
and  not  farfetched  possibility.  Moscow  did  not  know  the  exact  date  of 
the  attack  at  the  t^Lme  the  decision  to  evacuate  was  made,  and  it  may 
have  believed  sufficient  time  was  available  to  exert  diplomatic  pressure 
on  Cairo.  After  all,  Sadat  had  set  other  war  deadlines  in  the  past 
and  later  canceled  them.  The  Soviet  Union  may  not  even  have  been  averse 
to  triggering  an  Israeli  mobilization,  such  as  the  one  the  previous  May 
when  an  Egyptian  attack  had  appeared  in  the  making.  The  Israelis  had  not 
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preempted  on  that  occasion,  and  political  circumstances,  as  well  as 
the  reputed  state  of  the  Arab-lsraell  military  balance,  were  such  that 
Moscow  may  have  assigned  a low  probability  to  the  contingency  of 
Israeli  preemption  in  October.  If  the  Israelis  mobilized  again  and 
Washington  made  strong  representation  in  Cairo — Kissinger  might  even 
have  advanced  his  announced  plan  to  launch  a diplomatic  initiative  in 
November  88/ — war  might  be  averted.  While  this  analysis  must  remain 
speculative,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  regarded 
the  approaching  events  with  foreboding  and  worry  about  the  potential 
effect  of  another  Arab  defeat  on  its  Interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

October  6-9.  Fear  of  ar  immediate  Arab  collapse  was  proved 
unfounded  in  the  first  two  days  of  the  war,  when  Egyptian  forces  in 
the  west  rapidly  overwhelmed  the  "Bar-Lev"  line  of  Israeli  defenses 
along  the  Suez  Canal  with  few  casualties  and  established  beachheads 
several  miles  deep  along  the  Sinai  banks  of  the  waterway,  and  when 
Syria’s  two-pronged  armored  assault  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
stubborn  Israeli  defensive  lines  (though  sustaining  heavy  tank  losses) 
and  in  regaining  most  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Golan  area.  In  these 
efforts,  the  Arab  armies  appeared  to  nave  mastered  the  use  of  their 
sophisticated  equipment,  particularly  antitank  and  antiaircraft  missiles, 
of  which  they  had  large  quantities  and  the  Israeli  air  force  seemed 
largely  neutralized.  The  strategic  surprise  achieved  by  the  Arab  offensive 
had  earned  the  attacking  forces  a few  days  to  consolidate  their  gains 
before  the  Israeli  war  machine  could  mobilize  fully  and  counterattack. 

The  two  superpowers  reacted  to  the  outbreak  of  war  with  restraint 
and  evident  wariness.  The  crisis  caught  the  United  States  in  the  thick 
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of  the  Watergate  crisis,  which  had  practically  paralyzed  the  government 
and  diverted  the  President's  attention  almost  exclusively  to  his  own 
political  survival.  Although,  in  contrast  with  1967,  the  country  was 
no  longer  militarily  Involved  in  a foreign  war,  the  Vietnam  experience 
had  created  strong  popular  and  congressional  resistance  to  activism  in 
foreign  affairs,  particularly  in  areas  like  the  Middle  East,  where  the 
possibility  of  military  engagement  was,  in  everyone's  mind,  always  high. 
Further  reinforcing  the  need  for  caution  was  the  heightened  American 
perception  of  a strong  Soviet  military  presence  in  the  area,  especially 
its  naval  capabilities  in  the  Mediterranean.  Finally,  American 
political  objectives — resumption  of  a diplomatic  dialogue  and  improved 
relations  with  the  Arabs  in  order  to  move  toward  a political  settlement — 
would  be  best  served  by  a course  of  action  that  minimized  negative 
repercussions  on  budding  but  tenuous  U.S. -Egyptian  relations  but  remained 
responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  special  relation  with  Israel  and 
faithful  to  standing  commitments  to  Israeli  security.  From  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  American  diplomacy — principally  managed  by  Henr^^ 

Kissinger — was  aimed  at  ending  the  hostilities  on  terts  that  would  promote, 
not  hinder,  postwar  settlement  efforts:  an  early  cease-fire  based 
neither  on  an  Arab  victory  with  Soviet  arms  nor  on  an  Israeli  success 
that  would  Bake  peace  negotiations  politicsllly  and  psychologically 
impossible  again.  At  the  same  time,  the  crl6ds  was  held  to  be  "crucial 
for  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  If  collaboration  worked,  detente  would  take 
on  real  meaning  . . . , The  worst  outcome  for  the  United  States  would  be 
to  appear  crippled  by  the  domestic  crisis  over  Watergate."  ft97  Although 
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one  of  the  two  carrier  task  groups  of  the  Sixth  Fleet — the  Independence 
and  its  escorts — was  ordered  by  President  Nixon  to  steam  from  Athens 
harbor  to  a holding  zone  south  of  Crete  on  October  6 "as  a visible  sign 
of  American  power,"  90/  beyond  this  preciutionary  move  the  Sixth  Fleet 
carried  on  with  business  as  usual.  The  second  U.S.  aircraft  carrier, 
the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  which  was  on  a port  visit  in  Barcelona, 
remained  there  until  its  scheduled  departure  on  October  10.  91/  No 
xeinforcements  of  the  fleet  were  carried  out  during  this  first  phase. 

The  USSR  had  an  urgent  interest  in  an  early  cease-fire  since 
it  expected  a crushing  Israeli  counterattack  in  short  order.  Barely 
six  bourse  after  the  war  began,  Vinogradov  in  Cairo  unsuccessfully  sought 
Sadat's  agreement  to  a cease-fire  in  place  preserving  early  Arab 
territorial  gains.  92/  In  bilateral  diplomatic  contacts  with  the 
United  States,  at  the  United  Nations  and  between  Kissinger  and  Ambassador 
Dobrynin  in  Washington,  and  in  correspondence  between  Brezhnev  and 
Nixon,  the  Soviet  Union  appeared  "very  conciliatory"  and  cooperative, 
and  the  Soviet  media  downplayed  news  of  the  war.  93/  Soviet  naval  units 
continued  to  steam  away  from  the  zone  of  combat,  and  no  additional  ships 
entered  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Black  Sea.  94/  In  fact,  the  squadron's 
surface  strenth  was  decreased  the  day  before  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
the  return  of  the  cruiser  N.'.kolaev  and  two  other  smaller  units  to  the 
Black  Sea,  although  the  submarine  component  began  to  increase. 

The  ease  with  which  the  Bar-Lev  line  fell  doomed  the  immediate 
Soviet  operational  objective,  a quick  cease-fire.  The  Egyptians  have 
since  stated  that  their  war  alms  were  not  to  regain  territory,  but  "to 
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bleed  the  enemy."  95/  However,  if  Egypt  had  suffered  losses  as 
heavy  as  the  Syrians’  in  their  first  two  days  on  the  Golan  Heights, 
it  might  have  been  satisfied  with  its  achievements  of  October  6-7. 

Sadat’s  determination  to  fight  on,  his  persistent  requests  for  arms, 
and  the  serious  depletions  of  Syrian  tanks  ^nd  antiaircraft  missi.’.es 
in  the  vicious  Golan  fighting  compelled  the  Soviet  leadership  on  October 
8 and  9 to  make  a number  of  crucial  decisions  based  on  a reassessment 
of  the  situation  on  the  ground.  These  decisions  were  made  when  the 
Israelis  were  in  the  midst  of  successful  counterattacks  in  the  east 
that  would,  by  October  10,  push  all  Syrian  troops  back  behind  prewar 
lines.  And  an  Israeli  decision  to  begin  strategic  bombing  of  Syria 
resulted  on  October  9 in  its  accidentally  striking  the  Soviet  cultural 
center  in  the  Syrian  capital  and  causing  several  casualties. 

Unable  to  seek  a cease-fire  resolution  at  the  United  Nations 
in  opposition  to  Arab  wishes  and  pleasantly  surprised  by  its  clients' 
military  performance,  the  Soviet  Union  moved  to  provide  Egypt  and  Syria 
with  direct  political  and  military  support  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
a more  prolonged  war  effort.  Several  political  measures  were  taken  to 
boost  Arab  fighting  capabilities:  Iraq  was  encouraged  to  replace  Syria 
tank  losses  from  its  own  stockpiles  until  Soviet  re'pleuish.vents  could 
be  sealifted  and  to  send  fighting  units  to  the  front;  96/  Brezhnev,  in 
private  letters  to  a number  of  Arab  leaders,  urged  similar  active  support 
for  the  front-line  states  while  alluding  to  the  "complexities"  of  the 
international  situation,  which  presumably  limited  Moscow’s  ability  >o 
provide  direct  aid;  97/  pressure  on  Sadat  in  behalf  of  a cease-fire  was 
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eased,  through  not  lifted  completely.  98/  The  major  decision — to  begin 
a vast  resupply  of  the  Arab  armies  by  air  and  sea — was  probably  taken 
on  October  9.  99/  Beginning  on  October  10,  12,500  tons  of  war 
material  were  delivered  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq  by  air  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  and  58,000  tons  were  sent  by  sea  to  Egypt  and  Syria.  100/ 
Equipment  provided  included  major  weapons,  such  as  tanks  and  fighter 
aircraft,  and  a whole  range  of  consumables,  including  surface-to-air 
missiles.  The  Syrians  were  desperate  for  this  aid,  having  used  up 
almost  all  their  SAMs  during  the  first  few  days  of  fighting. 

Also,  all  seven  Soviet  airborne  divisions  were  placed  in  an 
Increased  state  of  readiness  on  October  8 101/  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war.  It  was  not  clear  whether  this  was  primarily  connected  with 
:he  contingency  of  a possible  Soviet  intervention  or  was  a precautionary 
move  taken  once  it  appeared  that  an  early  cease-fire  was  not  in  the  cards. 
Apparently  U.S.  decisionmakers  were  not  alarmed  by  the  move.  It  was 
not  immediately  reported  by  ihe  media,  and  U.S,  officials  made  no  allusion 
to  it.  In  his  first  ejctended  press  conference  on  the  crisis,  held  on 
October  12,  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger — ^who  had  cautioned  Moscow  in 
a public  address  or.  October  8 that  "detente  cannot  survive  irresponsibility 
in  any  area,  including  the  Middle  East" — called  Soviet  behavior  up  to 
that  point  restrained  and  not  irresponsible.  "If  you  compare  their 
conduct  in  this  crisis  to  their  conduct  in  1967,"  he  stated,  "one  has  to 
say  that  Soviet  behavior  has  been  less  provocative,  less  Incendiary, 
and  less  geared  to  military  threats  than  in  the  previous  crisis."  102/ 
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October  10-22.  During  this  phase,  the  military  initiative  shifted 
decisively  in  Israel’s  favor.  On  October  10  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir 
announced  that  the  entire  Golan  had  been  retaken,  and  on  October  11-13 
the  Israelis  pressed  their  successful  counterattack  into  Syrian 
territory  beyond  the  1967  cease-fire  lines.  After  tank  battles  hich 
Iraqi,  Moroccan,  and  Jordanian  troops  participated  on  the  Arab  side, 
the  front  stabilized  along  a line  of  ridges  some  twenty  miles  from 
Damascus;  this  line  remained  unchanged  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The 
Israelis,  though  they  failed  to  defeat  the  Syrian  forces  decisively, 
nevertheless  occupied  further  territory  and  brought  the  outskirts  of 
Damascus  within  reach  of  their  long-range  artillery. 

On  the  Sinai  front,  the  Egyptians,  who  had  paused  to  consolidate 
their  newly  won  positions  on  the  eastern  bank  and  successfully  repulsad 
several  badly  coordinated  Israeli  armored  attacks,  launched  a disastrous 
tank  offensive  on  October  14,  designed  to  take  some  pressure  off  the 
Syrian  front  and  perhaps  gain  control  of  the  strategic  Mitla  and  Gidi 
passes.  Without  their  missile  antiaircraft  defense  umbrella,  Egyptian 
armor  fell  victim  to  unchallenged  Israeli  air  force  attacks  and  to  the 
superior  range  of  Israeli  tanks  and  better  mobile  marksmanship  of  Israeli 
crews.  The  Egyptian  defeat  in  this  major  tank  battle  was  probably 
decisive  in  allowing  the  Israelis  on  October  15-16  to  cross  the  Suez 
Canal  to  the  western  bank,  which  turned  the  tide  of  the  war;  an  armored 
Isx'aeli  brigade,  in  destroying  part  of  the  Egyptian  air  defense  system, 
created  a defensive  gap  between  the  Second  and  Third  Armies  deployed  in 
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Sinai  that  was  quickly  exploited  by  the  Israelis,  who  poured  in 
reinforcements  and  extended  their  salient  sharply.  By  October  19 


/ 

( 


the  Egyptian  Third  Army  was  in  danger  of  encirclement  and  the  road 
to  Cairo  was  open  (the  Egyptians  had  coumitted  most  of  the  First 
Army's  armored  units,  originally  deployed  between  the  canal  and  the 
capital,  to  the  battle  of  October  14).  On  this  day.  President  Sadat 
signaled  his  readiness  to  accept  a cease-fire,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Security  Council  two  days  later. 

Despite  this  turn  for  the  worse  in  Arab  military  fortunes,  Soviet 
behavior  during  this  phase  remained  as  before;  it  included  efforts  to 
secure  a cease-fire,  resupplying  the  Arab  combatants  with  weapons,  and 
no  significant  or  provocative  show  or  use  of  military  force.  On  the 
diplomatic  front,  the  highlights  of  this  period  were  Premier  Kosygin's 
visit  to  Cairo  on  October  16-19  to  obtain  Egyptian  acquiescence  in  a 
cease-fire  proposal  and  the  actual  negotiation  of  an  end  to  hostilities 
by  Brezhnev,  Gromyko,  and  Kissinger  on  October  20-21  in  Moscow.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  war,  the  Soviet  Union  had  pressed  for  a cease- 
fire in  place  tied  to  a demand  for  total  Israeli  withdrawal  from  terri- 
tories conquered  in  1967;  later,  after  Syrian  reverses,  it  had  privately 
informed  the  United  States  that  it  would  support  an  Immediate  unconditional 
cease-fire;  103/  by  the  tine  Kissinger  flew  to  Moscow,  Israeli  advances 
west  of  the  Suez  Canal  had  forced  the  USSR  and  Egypt  to  accept  a UN 
-resolution  that  tied  to  the  cease-fire  a call  for  "inmediate"  negotiations 
between  t’.ie  parties  to  implement  Ult}  Resolution  242. 
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The  airlift  and  sealift  of  military  material  continued  throughout 
this  phase  and  until  October  23.  The  Syrian  airlift,  which  totaled 
3,750  tons,  peaked  on  October  15  and  remained  fairly  high  until  the  22d. 
Most  of  the  weapons  airlifted  to  Egypt — about  6,000  tone — arrived  October 
17-23.  Altogether,  934  flights  were  made  by  AN-12  (loading  capacity: 

10  tons)  and  AN-22  (loading  capacity:  50  tons)  air  transports.  U.S. 

C-5  and  C-141  planes  carrying  22,395  tons  of  war  supplies  made  566  trips 
to  Israel.  104/ 

The  Soviet  sealift  reportedly  included  a total  of  twenty-five 
ships  which,  after  passing  through  the  Bosporus  between  October  7 and  23, 
headed  for  either  Latakla  or  Alexandria.  105/  Some  of  these  shipments, 
particularly  those  of  October  7-9  (on  three  ships) , were  probably 
carrying  peacetime  merchandise  and  military-related  products  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  (In  the  months  before  the  war  and  for  most  oi  1973, 
an  average  of  seven  ships  unloaded  military  equipment  in  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  ports  every  month.  106/)  A peak  in  the  sealift  was  not  reached 
until  the  last  days  of  the  war;  nine  vessels  pMsed  through  the  Turkish 
straits  between  October  2C  <nd  22  (five  of  them  on  the  last  date) . Thus 
most  of  the  equipment  sent  by  sea  was  not  used  in  the  conflict. 

The  large  resupply  effort,  the  role  it  played  in  enabling  Egypt 
and  Syria  to  wage  t>.e  war  beyond  the  first  week,  the  diverse  military 
measures  that  Soviet  forces  were  compelled  to  take  to  protect  the 
operation,  and  the  extensive,  direct  involvement  of  Soviet  military 
personnel  in  the  airlift  and  sealift  make  this  episode  significant.  The 
operation  was  initiated  and  carried  out  during  a ci'isis  and  had  an 
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Important  bearing  on  its  course  and  outcome;  it  engaged  large  military 


contingents  of  three  services  not  only  in  the  logistical  transportation 


effort  but  also  in  protecting  it  from  hostile  Interference  by  opposing 


military  forces;  and  it  ^jas  a major  and  clearly  intentional  demonstration 


of  Soviet  commitments  and  purposes  in  the  crisis. 


From  the  outset,  the  Politburo  was  certainly  aware  that  the  airlift 


and  sealift  would  assume  the  proportions  of  a full-scale  military 


operation,  which  woult  place  Soviet  personnel  in  jeopardy.  As  the 


relevant  decisions  were  being  made  in  the  Kremlin,  the  Israeli  air  force 


was  bombing  Damascus.  In  subsequent  days,  most  Syrian  airfields,  including 


those  used  by  Soviet  transports,  were  repeatedly  attacked  and  damaged. 


Syrian  harbors  were  also  bombed.  Several  Soviet  aircraft  were  damaged 


or  destroy'd  on  the  ground  during  the  airlift,  and  a Soviet  merchant 


ship,  the  Ilya  Mechnikov,  was  sunk  while  lying  at  anchor  in  the  port 


of  Tartus  on  October  12.  107/  This  last  incident  occasioned  the  first 


of  two  Soviet  warnings  to  Israel  during  the  war.  It  stated  that  there 


must  be  "an  immediate  stop  to  the  bombings  of  peaceful  towns  in  Syria 


and  Egypt  and  the  strict  observance  by  Israel  of  the  norms  of  international 


law,  including  those  regarding  the  freedom  of  navigation.  The  continuation 


of  criminal  acts  by  Israel  will  lead  to  grave  consequences  for  Israel 


Itself."  108/  To  keep  sea-lanes  open  and  provide  protection  for  Soviet 


shipping,  a number  of  units  from  the  Mediterranean  askadra,  Including 


surface  combatants,  converged  on  the  area  between  the  eastern  tip  of 


Cyprus  and  the  Syrian  coast,  and  remained  on  patrol  there  until  the  U.S. 
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alert  of  October  24.  109/  To  guard  against  Israeli  air  strikes,  air- 
defense  missile  batteries,  reportedly  under  exclusive  Soviet  operation 
and  control,  appeared  at  Latakla  and  Damascus.  110/  Because  of  the 
damage  to  Syrian  harbors,  Soviet  amphibious-lift  ships  were  used  to 
transport  equipment,  which  was  offloaded  on  the  beaches.  In  addition 
to  naval  and  air-defense  personnel,  Soviet  tank  crews  participated 
in  the  supply  operation,  ferrying  tanks  from  Latakla  and  Tartus  to 
Damascus  because  of  a shortage  of  Syrian  personnel.  Ill/ 

By  mounting  this  massive  operation,  the  Soviet  Union  signaled 
that  there  were  limits  to  its  inactivity  in  the  crisis.  Not  only  did 
it  reverse  its  previous  dissociation  from  the  Arab  milltacy  gamble; 

Its  heav\  commitment,  whose  dimensions  were  clear  by  October  13, 
indicated  to  Washington  and  Tel  Aviv  that  Moscow  would  not  tolerate 
decisive  Arab  defeat.  More  specifically,  the  Soviet  action  was  a 
warning  to  Israel  not  to  march  on  Damascus — a live  option  <>■».  October 
12-33  and  apparently  discussed  by  the  Israeli  leederehlp.  132/  To  the 
United  States,  the  obvious  massage  was  that  the  USSR  v,\s  now  taking  the 
Arab  campaign  under  its  wing  and  putting  its  prestige,  on  the  line  in 
a way  unprecedented  in  previous  Arab-Israeli  conflicts  {except  for  the 
special  case  of  the  protracted  war  of  attrition  over  the  Sues  Canal 
In  the  first  half  of  1970).  113/ 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Moscow  did  not  wish  its  position 
misunderstood  by  either  its  friends  or  its  adversaries.  When  on  the 
day  the  airlift  besan  Dobrynin  informed  Kissinger  of  his  government's  ■ 
willingness  to  press  for  *n  immediate  unconditional  cease-fire. 
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Klys’ni^cr,  ««ccordir~  to  cue  account,  hfiving  bailed  to  obtain  Israeli 


agreement  to  halt  hostilities  before  the  Arab  arniies  had  been  pushed 


back,  had  to  "persuade"  Dobrynin  "to  delay  his  cease-fire  call.”  11^/ 


Also,  assurance  - were  said  to  have  been  conveyed  by  Brezhnev  to  Washington 


both  diractlv  and  throvigb  West  Gemaii  Chancellor  Brandt,  that  "for 


him  there  is  no  question  about  the  existence  and  viability  of  Israel" 


and  that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  wish  to  damage  detente.  115/  In 


other  words,  tho  air-  and  sealift  did  not  mean  Soviet  support  for 


unlimited  Arab  objectives  or  even  for  a continuation  of  the  war,  but 


rather  a deterainf.Llon  to  see  the  fighting  concluded  under  conditions 


that  would  not  put  the  Arab  clients  at  a political  or  psychological 


disadvantage . 


Particularly  striking  is  the  way  the  resupply  effort  was  downplayed 


to  the  Arabs.  At  no  point  during  the  war  did  Soviet  media  or  offical 


pronouncijiient.?  explicitly  mention  the  air-  and  sealift,  even  in  statements 


designed  to  defend  the  Soviet  record  against  biting  Chinese  and  radical 


Arab  criticism  cf  Moscow’s  lukewarm  attitude  toward  the  Arab  "liberation" 


effort.  More  important,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  early  shipments 


fell  far  short  of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  expectations  or  requests. 


Although  the  Syriann  obviously  were  resupplied  with  ample  quantities 


of  SAM-b  missiles  (which  they  had  apparently  run  out  of  by  October  8) 


during  the  first  days  of  the  airlift.  President  Bouiajdiene  of  Algeria 


claimed  that  early  shipments  consisted  mostly  of  medical  supplies  and 


merchandise.  116/  His  talks  In  Moscow  on  October  lA-15  with  Brezhnev, 


Kosygin,  Podgorny,  Gromyko,  and  Grechko — which  were  triggered  by  Arab 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  Soviet  assistance — were  said  by  Tat.  to  have 
been  conducted  in  a "frank  and  friendly  atmosphere,"  clearly  indicating 
disagreements.  117/  The  tempo  of  the  air-  and  sealift  quickened  after 
Boumediene's  visit  and  reported  arrangement  of  cash  payment  for  the 
weapons.  118/  However,  Arab  disenchantment  was  not  allayed. 

Astonishingly,  in  major  speeches  both  during  and  after  the  war,  neither 
Sadat  nor  Assad  so  much  as  acknowledged  the  Soviet  contribution  to  their 
military  campaigns.  When  the  resupply  operation  was  at  its  peak 
during  the  second  week  of  hostilities,  Kosygin  arrived  in  Cairo  to 
persuade  Sadat  to  stop  the  war.  Thus,  although  forced  by  the  heavy 
Syrian  losses  and  the  character  of  their  relations  with  the  Arabs  to 
mount  the  airlift  and  sealift,  the  Russians  were  willing  to  pay  a heavy 
price  in  the  currency  of  forsaken  propaganda  and  lost  political  value 
to  ensure  that  it  was  not  perceived  by  the  Arab  leaders  as  a green  light 
for  continuing  the  fighting. 

While  the  Soviet  signals  appear  to  have  been  read  accurately  in 
Washington  (and  in  the  Arab  capitals),  the  United  States  reacted  by 
launching  a similar  air  and  sea  resupply  operation  in  behalf  of  Israel 
on  October  13,  after  waiting  two  days  in  hopes  that  a cease-fire  might 
materialize.  An  airlift  had  been  asked  for  by  Israel  beginning  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  war,  and  domestic  pressure  on  the  Watergate-weakened 
administration  was  xaountlng.  Besides,  it  was  advisable  to  take  precautionary 
measures  in  case  the  Russians  were  being  duplicitous.  The  principal 
rationale  behind  the  American  airlift  was  to  deny  the  Soviet  Union  the 
appearance  of  dictating  the  course  of  events  with  its  weaponry.  "The 
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main  considerations  . . . were  t convince  Sadat  that  a prolonged  war 
of  attrition,  fueled  by  Soviet  arms,  would  not  succeed,  and  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Kremlin  that  the  United  States  was  capable  of  matching  Soviet 
military  deliveries  to  the  Middle  East.  Above  all,  for  the  sake  of 
the  future  American  position  globally  and  in  the  region,  Soviet  arms 
must  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  the  outcome  of  the  fighting."  119/ 

Unlike  the  U.S.  airlift  to  Israel,  the  Soviet  resupply  effort 
encountered  little  difficulty  in  eliciting  third-country  cooperation 
for  transit  purposes.  Soviet  transport  planes  bound  for  Egypt  and 
Syria  were  readily  granted  permission  to  traverse  Yugoslav,  Turkish, 
and  Greek  air  space.  The  main  routes  were  over  Yugoslavia,  where 
flights  originating  in  Hungary  would  cross  the  border  over  Subotlca, 
about  120  miles  north  of  Belgrade,  follow  a line  from  Subotlca  to 
Belgrade  to  Dubrovnik  to  reach  the  Adriatic,  then  fly  over  the  Strait 
of  Otranto  on  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean.  Planes  carrying  supplies 
from  Bulgarian  stores  crossed  the  Yugoslav  border  over  Hish,  some  120 
miles  southeast  of  Belgrade,  then  flew  due  west  to  reach  the  Adriatic 
over  Dubrovnik  and  join  the  Adriatic  route  southward.  Overflights  were 
made  mostly  by  day,  and  Soviet  planes  were  aald  to  carry  no  markings. 
Pilots  declared  type  of  aircraft  and  registration  number  to  the  control 
tower  at  Belgrade,  but  no  information  on  destination  or  type  of  cargo  was 
given  or  requested.  Turkey,  a member  of  MATO,  did  not  allow  Soviet 
•military  aircraft  to  overfly  its  territory,  but  permitted  Aeroflot 
civilian  transports  to  use  its  air  space  under  existing  commercial 
agreements.  Greece,  another  NATO  member,  allowed  Soviet  overflights  of 
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the  Cyclades  Islands  but  refused  to  allow  the  United  States  to  use 
Greek  bases  In  the  military  resupply  of  Israel.  120/ 

There  were  two  other  significant  Soviet  military  measures 
during  this  intermediate  phase:  the  alerting  of  three  airborne 
divisions  on  October  11,  and  the  gradual  but  continuing  reinforcement 
of  the  naval  squadron.  Neither  caused  undue  disquiet  in  Washington. 

That  seven  Soviet  airborne  divisions  had  been  placed  in  an 
increased  state  of  readiness  on  October  8 became  known  in  the  United 
States  on  the  night  of  October  10-11.  121/  The  further  upgrading  of 
the  alert  status  for  three  of  these  divisions  on  October  11  may  have 
been  designed  as  a deterrent  to  an  Israeli  march  on  Damascus,  if  so, 
it  is  not  known  whether  the  Soviet  intent  was  successfully  communicated 
by  this  action  or  what  role  it  played  in  Israeli  decisiorjnaklng.  The 
United  States  did  not  perceive  a substantial  danger  of  Soviet  intervention, 
nor  did  news  of  the  alert  become  public  until  several  days  later.  122/ 

Also  during  this  period  occurred  the  first  increase  in  the 
surface  combat  strength  of  the  Soviet  navy,  when  a cruiser  and  two 
destroyers  were  moved  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Black  Sea  on  October 
10.  Between  October  12  and  24  another  destroyer  and  one  escort  ship 
apparently  were  added.  123/  There  were  no  indications  of  an  increased 
alert  status,  even  among  the  ships  shadowing  the  U.S.  task  group  nearest 
the  war  zone,  in  the  area  southeast  of  Crete.  124/  As  if  to  emphasize 
the  atmosphere  of  normality,  the  cruiser  and  one  of  the  destroyers 
that  had  entered  the  Mediterranean  on  October  10  headed  west  and  began 
port  visitE  to  Italy.  125/  Unlike  the  disruptive  behavior  of  Soviet 
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x\aval  unite  during  the  1967  war,  that  of  the  squadron  in  1973  was 
"restrained  and  considerate,"  according  to  Admiral  Worth  H.  Bagley, 
Coomander-in-Chlef  of  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Europe.  "In  fact,  they 
weren't  overtly  aggressive.  It  looked  as  though  they  were  taking 
some  care  not  to  cause  an  Incident."  126/  The  only  abnormal  activity 
of  the  eakadra  during  this  phase  was  the  positioning  of  some  units 
near  Syrian  ports  in  the  war  zone  to  protect  Soviet  ships,  and  the 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  surface  combatant  units  from  the 
"'normal*  strength"  of  seventeen  on  October  5 to  twenty-six  by  October 
24.  127/ 

October  23-26.  The  cease-fire  that  went  into  effect  the  evening 
of  October  22  in  the  battlefields  did  not  last  the  night.  By  Tuesday 
aoinlng,  October  23,  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Washington  was  in  couch 
with  Secretary  Kissinger,  accusing  Israel  of  having  "massively  violated 
the  cease-fire,"  and  Moscow  issued  its  second  warning  to  Israel.  128/ 
Which  side  was  responsible  for  the  resumption  of  fighting  was  not  clear, 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Israeli  forces  were  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  complete  their  encirclement  of  the  Egyptian  Third 
Army.  Although  a second  resolution  calling  for  a halt  to  the  renewed 
warfare  was  passed  by  the  Security  Council  on  October  23,  late  that  day 
the  Egyptian  naval  base  at  Adabiyah,  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  fell  to  an 
advancing  Israeli  armored  column,  129/  and  on  October  24  an  attack  was 
launched  to  occupy  Suez  City.  Meanwhile,  to  the  north,  Israeli  forces 
were  on  the  outskirts  of  Ismailia,  threatening  the  rear  of  the  Second 
Army.  130/ 
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It  was  in  these  circumstances  t^at  Egyptian  President  Sadat, 
who  is  said  to  have  complained  of  Israeli  violations  almost  hourly 
to  both  superpowers  during  this  period,  requested  both  Moscow  and 
Washington  to  assume  a direct  role  in  enforcing  the  cease-fire.  "You 
oust,"  the  Identical  messages  are  quoted  as  saying,  "be  in  force  on 
the  ground  to  witness  for  yourselves  Israeli  violations  of  the  cease- 
fire." 131/  At  the  UN,  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  M.  H.  Zayyat  urged 
the  Security  Council  "to  call  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  . . . each  to  send  forces  Imediately  from  the  forces  stationed 
near  the  area  to  supervise  the  Implementation  of  the  cease-fire."  132/ 
Although  the  United  States  immediately  came  out  with  a public 
statement  opposing  the  injection  cf  superpower  forces  into  the  conflict 
area,  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynin  informed  Kissinger  by  telephone 
at  7:05  p.m.  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  support  the  Egyptian  request 
at  the  UN.  Shortly  thereafter,  in  a second  comnunicatlon,  he  told  the 
secretary  of  state  that  the  Soviet  delgation  itself  might  introduce  the 
resolution.  About  two  hours  later,  the  embassador  called  again  and 
told  Kissinger  he  had  "a  very  urgent"  message  from  Brezhnev  to  Nixon. 

The  stiffly  worded  four-paragraph  text  accused  Israel  of  continued  cease- 
fire violations  that  challenged  its  two  architects,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  It  stressed  the  need  to  "compel  observance  of 
the  cease-fire  without  delay."  To  achieve  this,  Brezhnev  wrote,  "let 
us  together  . . . urgently  dispatch  Soviet  and  American  contingents  to 
Egypt."  Then  he  added:  "I  will  say  it  straight,  thet  if  you  find  it 
impossible  to  act  with  us  in  this  matter,  we  should  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  urgently  to  consider  the  question  of  taking  appropriate  steps 
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un.\.laterally . Israel  cannot  be  allowed  to  get  away  v^th  the  violations," 
The  threat  was  followed  with  a closing  paragraph  that  sought  to  strike 
a conciliatory  note:  "I  value  our  relationship."  133/ 

Believing  that  there  was  a "high  probability"  of  some  "unilateral 
Soviet  move,"  the  United  States  alerted  most  of  its  military  forces 
shortly  after  midnight  on  October  25,  upgrading  the  readiness  of  all 
units  to  no  less  than  defense  condition  3 status.  Although  no  large 
Soviet  intervention  was  feared,  this  response  was  reportedly  to  impress 
upon  Moscow  American  unwillingness  to  accept  any  unilateral  Soviet 
injection  of  military  forces  between  the  Middle  East  combatants.  1^/ 

At  the  same  time  a message  from  Nixon  to  Brezhnev  stated  that  the  United 
States  would  consider  a deployment  of  Soviet  troops  to  the  Middle  East 
in  violation  of  the  June  1973  agreement  between  the  two  superpowers  on 
rhe  prevention  of  nuclear  war.  135/ 

Although  the  full  text  of  the  Brezhnev  note  has  not  been  published, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  from  reading  the  available  excerpts  that 
the  Kremlin  did  Intend  to  convey  to  the  United  States  a clear  warning 
that,  unless  the  Israeli  onslaught  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal 
was  stopped  at  once,  the  USSR  would  intervene  directly.  Nor  is  there 
any  doubt  that  the  Soviet  move  was  successful  in  prodding  the  United 
Sia.'.es  into  action.  From  all  reports,  Washington  exerted  heavy  Influence 
on  Israel  on  October  25  to  make  no  further  attempts  at  military  advances, 
,to  move  into  defensive  positions,  and  to  cease  firing.  During  the  two 
following  days,  after  the  cease-fire  had  generally  taken  hold,  similarly 
harsh  pressure  was  used  to  force  Israel  to  allow  food,  water,  medicines. 
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and  other  nonmilitary  supplies  to  reach  the  Egyptian  Third  Army,  136/ 


vhose  forcible  surrender  the  Israelis  now  sought  to  Am'iul  any  possible 


Arab  claims  to  military  victory  and  strengthen  their  hand  in  postwar 


diplomacy.  Immediately  after  the  Soviet  "ultimatum"  and  the  U.S. 


alert,  a third  UN  cease-fire  order  did  prove  effective,  Israeli 


advances  did  stop,  the  Third  Army  did  not  fall,  Suez  was  not  taken. 


and  Cairo  was  not  further  threatened.  By  October  28  small  Soviet  and 


American  contingents  of  unarmed  observers  had  Joined  a peacekeeping 


force  made  up  of  troops  from  nonpermanent  Security  Council  member-states,  137/ 


the  U.S.  alert  had  been  called  off,  and  the  1973  war  crisis  was 


substantially  over. 


Whether  the  Israelis  would  have  gone  on  to  make  further  military 


gains  if  there  had  been  no  Soviet  threat — that  is,  whether  tlie  Soviet 


move  was  superfluous — is  another  important  but  unanswerable  question. 


In  all  likelihood,  the  United  States  would  have  acted  to  prevent  an 


Egyptian  debacle  fatal  to  Kissinger’s  plans  for  an  effective  mediating 


role  in  the  postwar  search  for  a settlement.  Moreover,  the  threat  was 


Issued  at  a time  when  the  Israeli  forward  movement  had  run  out  of  steam: 


the  second  cease-fire  call  had  been  heeded  in  many  sectors  of  the  front. 


UN  teams  were  fanning  out  to  supervise  its  implementation,  Israel  had 


already  acceded  to  U.S. demands  that  the  Third  Army  be  provided  with  plasma 


and  other  humanitarian  aid  from  Red  Cross  sources,  and  Israeli  attacks 


on  Suez  and  Ismailla  had  been  repulsed  with  heavy  looses.  In  his  news 


conference  of  October  25  Secretary  Kissinger  stated  that,  until  the 


previous  evening  (when  the  Soviet  push  for  superpower  intervention 


iterlalized) , the  U.S.  government  "had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
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basic  direction  that  had  been  established,  and  to  which  all  parties  had 
agreed  (that  is,  the  cease-fire  resolution),  would  in  fact  be 
implemented."  138/  On  the  other  hand,  in  Cairo  and  Moscow  there 
probably  was  great  uncertainty  about  both  Israeli  intentions  and  U.S. 
willingness  or  ability  to  restrain  its  client.  Any  further  Israeli 
movements  closer  to  Cairo — even  if  there  were  no  attempts  to  penetrate 
or  surround  the  city — could  be  politically  and  psychologica.lly  disastrous 
for  the  Egyptian  leadership.  Just  as  crippling,  however,  was  the 
continuing  apparent  intention  of  Israel  to  capture  the  Third  Army. 

By  the  afternoon  of  October  24,  no  medical  or  other  urgently  needed 
supplies  had  actually  been  allowed  to  reach  the  encircled  forces, 

Israeli  troops  having  turned  back  three  ccnvoyn  sent  by  the  Egyptian 
Red  Crescent  and  the  International  Red  Cross.  139/  In  Tel  Aviv,  General 
Chaim  Herzog — an  authoritative,  semiofficial  commentator  on  military 
affairs  during  the  war — stated  on  Israeli  radio  that  the  Third  Army's 
only  option  was  "surrender  with  honor."  140/  In  making  his  appeal  for 
direct  joint  superpower  intervention.  President  Sadat  probably  sincerely 
believed  that  only  such  drastic  action  could  stave  off  the  worst. 

Soviet  leaders  may  have  concurred  in  this  assessment . It  is 
likely  that  Brezhnev  and  his  colleagues  had  by  this  time  become 
upset  at  Washington's  failure  to  carry  out  the  bargain  negotiated 
with  Kissinger  in  Moscow  three  days  earlier — Arab  agreement  to  postwar 
peace  negotiations  in  exchange  for  Israeli  compliance  with  and  Imnedlate 
implementation  of  the  cease-fire.  141/  Also,  Soviet  credibility  and 
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determination  in  relation  rot  only  to  the  Arabs  but  also  to  the  other 
•uperpcver  were  being  severely  tested.  A forceful  move  was  called  for. 
In  any  case,  the  Soviet  Union  must  have  calculated  that  it  had 
little  to  lose  by  sponsoring  Sadat's  request.  The  call  was  for 
"joint"  superpower  action;  it  had  already  gained  the  endorsement  of 
a nxnnber  of  Security  Council  members;  the  sending  of  forces  would  be 
part  of  a United  Nations  operation  to  enforce  a resolution  introduced 
by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  almost  unanimously 
supported  by  the  council's  members  (the  People's  Republic  of  China 
had  abstained  from  voting) . At  best , the  United  States  would  consent , 
in  which  case  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  gained  a legitimate  direct 
military  role  on  the  ground  in  the  area.  At  worst,  raising  the  issue 
would  convey  to  Washington  the  urgency  of  the  need  to  pressure  Tel 
Aviv.  In  either  case,  useful  credit  would  be  earned  with  Sadat  and 
disgruntled  Arab  public  opinion  generally. 

In  both  1956  and  1967  Moscow  had  threatened  to  '.ome  to  the  aid 
of  its  Middle  Eastern  friends  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  crises,  but 
in  neither  case  had  the  threat  been  backed  up  with  perceptible,  serious 
military  preparations  for  such  a contingency.  On  October  25-26,  1973, 
although  the  beefed-up  Mediterranean  Squadron  and  the  airlift  to 
resupply  Arab  forces  shoved  some  potential  for  quick  intervention, 
the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  refrain  from  provocative  shows  of  force  or 
low-profile  but  threatening  military  preparations  that  might  have  added 
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significant  military  credibility  to  Brezhnev's  conditional  statement  of 
intent.  Even  the  Soviet  military  activities  adduced  at  the  time  as 
having  contributed  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States  to  alert  its 
forces — the  naval  buildup,  the  airlift  stand  down,  the  alerting  of 
airborne  troops,  communications  intercepts,  the  arrival  of  nuclear 
materials  in  Egypt — were  suificently  ambiguous  to  cast  serious  doubts 
on  their  status  either  as  deliberate  signals  of  a will  to  intervene 
or  as  bona  fide  preparations  for  impending  unilateral  action.  As 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schlesinger  admitted  in  his  news  conference 
of  October  26,  "he  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  "were  very  far 
away  from  a confrontation."  About  the  U.S.  alert,  he  added:  "If 
the  question  refers  to  a military  confrontation,  under  the  circumstances 
I think  that  we  were  taking  the  actions  that  were  necessary  to  preclude 
the  development  of  a military  confrontation."  142/ 

Although  a major  Soviet  naval  buildup  did  occur  in  the  Mediterranean 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  it  took  place  after  the  U.S.  alert  was  declared 
and  appears  to  have  been  a response  to  both  the  American  show  of  force 
and  Washington's  own  buildup  of  the  Sixth  Fleet,  which  occurred  on  October 
25,  when  a third  U.S.  aircraft  carrier,  the  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  its 
accompanying  task  group,  and  a second  helicopter  carrier,  the  two  Jima, 
with  an  1,800-man  marine  assault  force  on  board,  passed  through  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  headed  east  to  join  the  other  two  carriers  atar 
Crete.  143/  The  increase  in  Soviet  surface  combat  units  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-six  between  October  5 and  24,  while  significant,  was  not  unusual 
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in  the  clrcunstances.  By  Octob'ir  ”1,  , f.be  total  of  8ur:!ace 

coinb2-.aiits  had  risen  to  thirty-four  unit'.,  which  included  one  cruiser.  144/ 
Seven  submarines  alto  arrived  from  the  Ncrth  Sea  By  October 

31  tbr  Mediterranean  Tcusdron  was  at  Its  hisRhtst  combat  level  ever. 

ItJ  ct.rer.gi.-.h  *'h-id  iiicreaced  to  96  vcsselu,  includinc  surf.-ice 

combatants  and  23  ovW_i:  iuta,  possessing  a first  launch  ce^-VibUity  of 
88  S is,  348  torpedoes,  46  j^\5/ 

Similarly,  the  ac»-‘*'--itie6  v>f  the  Soviet  n<vy,  which  had  heretofore 
maintained  a semblance  of  peacetime  normality,  changed  after  the  U.S. 
alert  had  been  declared  in  response  to  tho  American  concentration  of  its 
naval  forces  southeast  of  Crete  on  October  25.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Sixth  Fleet  commander: 

On  25  October  a Soviet  surface  action  group  (SAG)  composed 
of  a Kynda  ^rulse^  and  a Kashin  |BeKtroye^  joined  the 
Soviet  units  monitoring  TG  60.1  [tha  aircraft  carrier 
Independence  and  Its  escorts3.  As  other  U.S.  forces  joined 
in  the  holding  area,  each  task  group  was  covered  by  a separate 
Soviet  SAG  which  included  an  SSM  and  SAM  capability.  On  26 
October,  the  Soviets  began  large-scale  anti-carrier  warfare 
(ACW)  [exercises]  against  TF  60  with  SSG  and  SSGN  [guided  missile 
suhnarlv.As , diesel  and  nuclear]  participation;  this  activity 
was  conducted  coni,  invously  for  the  six  days  following  2? 
October....  Both  fleets  were  obviously  in  a high  readiness 
posture  foe  whatever  might  come  next,  although  it  appeared 
that  neither  fleet  knew  exactly  what  to  expect.  146/ 


Previously  the  three  U.S.  task  groups  had  been  scattered  the  length  of 
the  Mediterranean,  with  the  JFK  group  stationed  juat  west  of  Gibraltar, 
to  provide  logistic  support  for  the  airlift  to  Israel.  Their  concentration 
only  a few  hundred  miles  from  the  battle  cone  represented  a change  of 
posture  to  one  preparatory  for  offensive  action,  a move  designed  to 
enhance  the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  alert.  147/  The  eskadra  anticipated 
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this  action  by  ffiane,;vering  into  a position  from  which  it  could  most 
effectively  engage  the  carriers — with  their  ability  to  direct  nuclear 
attacks  against  the  Soviet  heartland — in  the  unlikely  contingency  of 
full-scale  combat  between  the  superpowers.  More  immediately,  and 
also  more  to  the  point,  its  new  posture  was  meant  to  create  an 
effective  deterrent  to  any  attempted  intervention  ashore  on  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  front  by  Sixth  Fleet  forces.  To  this  end  a full 
surface  action  group  was  assigned  to  cover  the  U.S.  amphibious  units. 
According  to  Admiral  Bagley,  the  Russians  "deployed  their  ships  and 
submarines  so  that  our  forces  were  targeted  for  instant  attack  from 
multiple  points."  In  addition,  several  components  of  the  eskadra, 

including  ships  earlier  positioned  off  the  Syrian  coast,  were  relocated 
north  of  the  Nile  Delta  149/  and  thus  interposed  between  the  Sixth  Fleet 
and  the  battle  zone.  Despite  the  proximity  of  the  two  navies,  however, 
there  were  no  reported  attempts  by  Soviet  ships  to  interfere  with  Sixth 
Fleet  operations. 

Although  the  presence  of  amphibious  lift  ships  among  the  units 
of  the  eskadra — augmented  during  the  war  from  the  normal  one  to  three 
to  a reported  maximum  of  nine  150/ — might  be  construed  as  evidence  of 
Soviet  plans  to  use  the  navy  for  intervention.  Western  intelligence 
knew  that  these  vessels  carried  few  troops  and  were  actually  loaded 
with  supplies  for  Syria  and  Egjrpt — that  is,  they  were  used  to  supplement 
merchant  ships  in  sealift  operations.  Or  October  24-25  two  of  the 
troop  carriers  were  reportedly  awaiting  clearance  through  the  Dardanelles 
to  return  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  two  others  had  already  departed.  151/ 
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Furthermore,  these  .nine  LSTs  and  LSMs  together  could  have  carried 
no  more  than  2,000  men.  152/  Had  the  Soviet  Union  decided  to 
initiate  military  intervention  in  the  Middle  East  around  October  25, 
available  evidence  Indicates  that  Instruments  other  than  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron  would  have  been  relied  on.  The  squadron’s 
role  would  have  been  to  deter  and,  falling  deterrence,  to  complicate, 
limit,  and  obstruct  counter intervention  by  the  Sixth  Fleet. 

k related  and  even  more  ambiguous  development  was  the  reported 
transit  on  October  22  through  the  Dardanelles  en  route  to  Alexandria  of 
a Soviet  freighter  that  appeared  to  be  carrying  nuclear  materials. 

The  vessel  arrived  in  the  Egyptian  harbor  on  the  25th,  and  when  it 
departed  an  unspecified  number  of  days  later,  it  was  still  carrying 
neutron-emitting  materials  on  board.  Although  U.S.  intelligence  sources 
are  said  to  have  a8cer«:alned  the  presence  on  Egyptian  soil  of  equipment 
related  to  the  Soviet-supplied  SCUD  missiles  that  indicates  the  missiles 
were  armed  with  nuclear  warheads,  U.S.  officials  after  the  war  denied 
that  there  was  concrete  evidence  of  nuclear  weapons  of  Soviet  origin  in 
Egypt.  In  any  case,  the  report  on  the  arrival  of  the  nuclear  shipment 
In  Egyptian  waters  did  not  reach  Kissinger  and  other  top  decisionmakers 
until  the  morning  of  October  25,  several  hours  after  the  alert  bad  been 
ordered.  153/ 

Speculation  that  the  detected  nuclear  materials  were  indeed 
weapons  and  that  they  were  probably  meant  for  the  miaslles  of  the 
eakadra  154/  rather  than  Egyptian  forces  must,  given  the  paucity  of 
verifiable  information,  remain  at  the  level  of  conjecture.  The  presence 
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of  the  suspicious  eaipinent  in  Alexandria  is  not  In  dispute,  however. 


Regardless  of  the  actual  destination  of  the  material,  the  Soviet  Union 


did  send  a freighter  into  Alexandria  with  a nuclear  load  in  the  tense 


and  delicate  circumotances  of  October  25.  Three  days  earlier,  Egypt 


had  dellverately  fired  two  SCUDs  at  the  Israeli  forces  ixi  the  Ocversoit 


area  west  of  the  Suez  Canal  only  moments  before  the  first  cease-fire 


was  to  have  gone  into  effect.  Tlxe  actual  firing  had  been  conducted  by 


Soviet  crews,  who  were  manning  all  the  SCUD  batteries.  155/  Sadat 


says  he  ordered  the  firing  because  he  "wanted  Israel  to  learn  that 


such  a weapon  was  indeed  ir.  our  hands  and  that  we  could  use  it  at  a 


later  stage  of  the  war.”  156/  On  October  16  Sadat  bad  wsrxied  Israel 


in  his  major  speech  of  the  war  that  surface-to-surface  missiles  would 


be  used  aginst  Israel  if  Egypt  were  subjected  to  strategic  bombing. 


"Our  ....  trans-Sinai  . . . rockets  are  now  in  their  bases  ready  to  be 


launched  at  the  first  signal  to  the  deepest  depth  of.  Israel- 


The  Israelis  should  remember  v?hat  I once  said  nnd  still  say:  an  eye 


for  an  eye,  a tooth  for  a tooth  and  depth  for  depth.”  1J3~  In  the 


rather  desperate  circumstances  the  Egyptian  leadership  faced  on  October 


2A-25,  Sadat's  warning  might  have  been  ctretched  to  include  en  Isreeli 


march  on  Cairo  or  further  advances  west  of  the  canal.  Xt  is  prob.'ibiy 


safe  to  say  that  a Soviet  motive  In  allowing  the  nuclear  shipment  to 


Alexandria  was  to  warn  that  continued  Israeli  progress  on  the  wei<t 


bank  of  the  canal  might  precipitate  a nuclearization  of  the  Arab-Inraeli 


conflict.  This  might  have  been  expected  to  put  more  pressure  on 


Washington  to  dissuade  the  Israelis  from  further  action. 


I 


The  developments  most  directly  linked  with  the  heightened  threat 
of  Soviet  military  Intervention  by  U.S.  spokesmen  at  the  time  of  the 
alert  were  the  Increase  in  the  readiness  status  of  a number  of  Soviet 
airborne  divisions  on  October  2.'t  and  tbe  presumably  related  pause  In 
the  airlift  to  Syria  am  Egyp‘ • Intelligence  first  noted  that 
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Soviet  airborne  divis’.ons  had  been  alerted  on  October  11  (apparently 
three  days  after  the  ulert  had  gone  into  effect).  On  October  23  it 
became  known  that  the  alert  status  had  been  further  increased.  159/ 

At  the  same  time,  a diminution  in  airlift  flights  to  Egypt  and  Syria 
was  noticed  on  October  23,  and  all  flights  ceased  on  October  24.  Late 
that  afternoon,  the  Brezhnev  note  was  delivered.  The  enhanced  readiness 
status  of  the  airborne  forces  does  not  seem  to  have  unduly  worried  U.S. 
decisionmakers  while  the  airlift  was  in  full  swing,  but  the  stand-down 
suggested  that  transport  aircraft  were  being  freed  for  the  eventuality 
of  Intervention.  160/  There  were  also  reports  on  intercepted  comaunicatlons 
suggesting  the  movement  of  Soviet  troops  by  air,  the  establishment  of 
an  airborne  connand  post  in  southern  Russia,  and  the  spotting  of  a 
flight  of  some  ten  Antouov-22s  heading  toward  Cairo.  161/ 

Tet  all  of  these  indicators  were  vague.  The  petering  out  of  the 
airlift  occurred  in  conjunction  with  the  cease-fire  and  may  have 
reflected  a Soviet  Judgment  that  no  further  arms  supplies  were  necessary. 
The  sealift  was  Interrupted  at  the  same  time.  Five  shins  went  tl;rough 
the  Bosporus  on  October  22,  but  only  one  on  the  23d,  and  none  ca  the 
24th,  for  the  first  time  since  October  14.  162/  Preparedness  measures 
detected  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  transfer  of  troop  contingests  to 
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the  Middle  East  do  not  necessarily  point  to  unilateral  intervention. 
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They  are  easily  explained  by  Moscow’s  attempt  to  persuade  the  Americans 
of  the  merits  of  sending  a Joint  peacekeeping  force  on  short  notice 
and  its  logistic  preparations  for  U.S.  acceptance. 

Thus  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  contemplating 
the  unilateral  Injection  of  ground  forces  Into  E^ypt  If  It  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  salvage  Cairo's  position  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

But  the  more  reasonable  Inference  from  the  scanty  available  evidence 
Is  that  Soviet  diplomatic  moves  and  military  signals  were  orchestrated 
on  October  23-25  mainly  to  Increase  pressure  on  Washington  to  restrain 
the  Israelis.  From  Moscow's  perspective  the  Soviet  objective  must  have 
appeared  fairly  limited  and  noncontroversial:  to  secure  full  Implementation 
of  a ceasefire  that  was  already  partially  effective,  that  had  been 
negotiated  and  cosponsored  by  the  United  States,  and  that  had  occurred 
when  Washington's  protege  had  a clear  military  advantage.  For  Brezhnev 
and  his  colleagues,  the  chance  that  they  would  have  to  act  upon  the 
threat  contained  In  his  note  of  October  2A  must  have  seemed  slight. 


Conclusions 

How  influential  was  the  Soviet  Union  in  shaping  Egyptian  and 
Israeli  policies  and  behavior  in  the  two  crises  and  how  closely  did 
these  conform  to  Soviet  preferences?  In  1967  the  USSR  played  Important  roles 
In  both  the  crisis  of  May  15  to  June  5 and  the  subsequent  Six  Day  War.  It  was 
a "loser"  as  a result  of  Its  Arab  clients'  defeat,  but  It  mas  also  a major 
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beneficiary  of  the  uitcone.  Soviet  actions  were  crucial  in  sparking  the 
conflict  in  ni^-May,  and  Soviet  intervention  on  the  last  day  of  the  war 
raised  for  a few  hours  the  possibility  of  a superpower  military  confrontation. 
Tct  of  all  the  major  participants  in  these  events,  on  balance,  Moscow's 
behavior  was  the  most  restrained,  conservative,  and  cautious.  While  the 
local  parties  undertook  crmed  hostilities  that  engaged  all  their  military 
forces  and  the  United  States  manevir'/ere.d  sizable  naval  task  forces  near  the 
combat  area,  threatened  to  break  a blockade  in  disputed  waters,  and  suffered 
an  attack  on  one  of  its  ships  in  which  heavy  casualties  were  inflicted, 
the  USSR  restricted  itself  largely  to  diplomatic  demarches,  political 
contacts,  and  the  signalling  of  intentions  through  statements  of  policy  and 
the  media.  The  use  of  military  instruments  to  influence  events  was  resorted 
to  sparingly,  and  when  it  was  invoked,  the  circumstances  were  such  that 
either  the  Soviet  Union’s  inter.t  was  (purposely)  unclear  or  its  coomitment 
and  determination  were  doubted.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  of  all  the 
means  available  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  influence  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Middle  East,  sillitary  power  was  the  one  least  used. 

The  primary  Soviet  objective  was  to  deflect  Israeli  eggressive 
intentions  from  Syria  alone  onto  the  more  powerful  Syrian-Egyptian 
joint  military  capabilities.  To  achieve  this,  Moscow  wanted  the  Egyptians 
to  confront  Israel  with  a more  threatening  posture  without  giving  Israel 
sufficient  provocation  to  launch  a preemptive  strike  and  unleash  war. 

The  Russians  miscalculated  their  control  over  Egyptian  behavior  and 
passions,  however,  and  started  a moaentun  toward  war  that  could  not  be 
stopped . 
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Ihe  Soviet  Union  tried  to  Influence  Israeli  choices  and  policies 
by  both  threats  and  assurances.  It  wanted  the  Israelis  to  be  sufficiently 
impressed  by  a united  Arab  front  supported  by  Moscow  and  by  a sense  of 
near-abandonment  by  the  United  States,  to  enable  the  Arabs  to  win  a 
symbol!'-,  victory  while  directing  Israeli  aggression  away  from  the 
vulnerable  Syrian  regime. 

The  outcome  of  this  was  in  the  short  run  highly  undesirable 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  own  clients  and  the  Israelis  went  beyond 
their  assigned  roles,  and  a reversal  of  roles  took  place:  the  Israelis 
emerged  victorious  and  the  Arabs  suffered  a humiliating  defeat.  But 
in  the  longer  run  this  defeat  turned  out  to  be  a victory  of  sorts  for 
the  Russians  since  it  enabled  them  to  become  the  badly  needed  protector 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  as  never  before. 

In  1973  preferences  and  behavior  were  again  asymmetrical:  the 
SLVlet  Union  preferred  the  Egyptians  to  pursue  a political  solution 
■.'■.an  war  to  attain  their  territorial  and  security  objectives. 

It  provided  the  Egyptla.n  armed  forces  with  large  quantities  of  weapons, 
including  up-to-date  sophisticated  systems,  to  increase  the  credibility 
to  Israel  of  their  deterrence  and  compellence,  though  making  sure  that 
these  did  not  significantly  alter  the  regional  balance  of  power  or  provide 
its  clients  with  a capability  for  launching  a "war  of  annihilation." 

Soviet  expectations  were  therefore  sanguine:  Egypt  and  its  allies  were 
-to  be  made  strong  enough  to  deter  a preemptive-preventive  Israeli  attack, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  start  a war.  Toward  Israel,  the  USSR  seems  to 


have  assumed  in  the  early  1970s  an  attitude  similar  to  that  of  1967 — 
trying  to  persuade  Israel  of  the  futility  of  the  military  option  for 
obtaining  a political  settlement,  thus  compelling  an  accommodation  to 
Arab  demands  without  war. 

Vnien  Egypt  and  Syria  initiated  hostilities  on  October  6,  however, 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  in  1967,  followed  a course  of  action  that  appears 
to  have  been  primarily  designed  to  minimize  the  chances  of  a confrontation 
%rith  the  United  States.  While  Moscow  resupplied  its  clients  with 
weapons  and  publicly  supported  Arab  political  objectives,  its  general 
behavior  was  restrained  and  cautious.  From  the  first  it  acted  to  bring 
about  an  early  cessation  of  the  fighting,  and  it  was  cooperative  at 
the  United  Hations  and  in  bilateral  efforts  with  Washington.  Its  use 
of  sillltary  means  for  demonstrative  political  purposes  or  deterrence 
was  limited.  Even  at  the  declaratory  level,  where  its  practice  has 
often  been  to  compensate  for  inaction  with  verbal  bombast,  Moscow 
"tempered  its  domestic  propaganda  so  as  not  to  implicate  the  U.S.  too 
seriously  and  presented  the  war  effort  as  a pan-Arab  (and  totally  local) 
struggle;  it  even  moderated  its  off leal  statements  and  warnings  to 
Israel."  163/  Only  when,  in  the  final  stages  of  the  war,  Eg3rpt  seemed 
likely  to  suffer  a crippling  military  and  political  defeat  did  the 
Soviet  Union  show  willingness  to  raise  the  stakes  by  threattning  unilateral 
Intervention.  However,  as  in  1967  and  in  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956,  the 
Soviet  move  was  made  in  clrcximstaoces  that  suggested  a low  probability 
that  the  threat  would  have  to  be  carried  out,  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
signs  of  military  readiness  that  were  vague  and  inconclusive. 
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The  Soviet  Union  did  not  shun  the  use  of  military  power  to 
influence  events  because  such  use  was  superfluous,  costly,  politically 
inappropriate,  or  operationally  impractical.  The  remarkable  restraint 
exhibited  both  in  1967  and  in  1973  when  the  tide  of  events  was  clearly 
icoving  against  its  interests  and  overwhelming  its  clients  and  proteges 
was  mainly  the  product  not  of  Soviet  self-denial  but  of  Western 
deterrence.  The  USSR  was  deterred  by  a regional  military  balance  that 
favored  the  United  States,  by  its  conviction  that  the  United  States  was 
seriously  coionitted  to  the  defense  of  regional  interests,  and  by  its 
fear  of  the  deleterious  consequences  of  a military  confrontation  in  the 
Middle  East  for  a host  of  developing  East-West  political  and  economic 
relationships. 

The  risks  for  Soviet  regional  interests  entailed  in  keeping 
such  a relatively  low  military  profile  while  clients  went  down  to  defeat 
were  net  appreciated  by  the  Kremlin.  Nor  did  the  Arabs  hide  their 
disappointment  or  mute  their  reprobation.  A steep  decline  in  influence 
was  averted  after  the  June  war  by  icassive  and  Imnediate  weapons  resupply 
and  stepped-up  economic  assistance,  and  Arab-Western  relations  were  at 
such  a low  that  Cairo  and  Damascus  had  no  practical  alternative  to 
reliance  on  Moscow.  Besides,  the  virtually  complete  destruction  of 
Egypt’s  and  Syria's  military  machines  dictated  quick  rearmament  as  a 
preeminent  national  objective,  and  the  Arabs  possessed  neither  the  money 
nor  the  political  leverage  to  obtain  non-Soviet  equipment;  hence  the  paradox, 
in  the  three  years  that  followed  the  Six-Day  War , of  maximum  Soviet 
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expansion  of  actual  presence  and  political  as  veil  as  ideological 
influence  in  the  Arab  world  on  the  heels  of  the  worst  defeat  suffered 
by  Soviet  arms. 

In  October  1973  the  Soviet  Union  paid  a heavy  political  price 
for  its  lukewarm  support  of  its  Arab  friends.  Again,  the  actual 
degree  of  military  Involvement  or  noninvolvement  of  Moscow  in  the 
war  bore  no  perceptible  relation  to  its  political  fortunes  in  the 
region  during  ensuing  years.  It  is  conceivable  that  a Mich  more 
substantial  Soviet  Interventionist  role,  either  to  protect  Damascus 
in  the  first  week  of  the  war  or  to  salvage  the  Egyptian  position  in 
f.he  third  week,  would  have  produced  a different  result,  one  more 
favorable  to  the  Soviet  position.  On  the  other  hand,  any  imaginable 
Soviet  military  intervention  would  have  been  basically  defensive  and 
would  not  have  changed  the  military  outcome  of  the  war;  the  Arabs 
would  still  have  had  to  turn  to  the  United  States  to  obtain  a political 
settlement  with  Israel  that  yielded  the  requisite  territorial  withdrawals. 

In  any  case,  the  limited  Soviet  military  Involvement  in  1973, 
though  surpassing  that  of  1967,  gained  Moscow  little  credit  with  its 
Arab  friends.  Despite  the  wartime  airlift  and  sealift  asd  Moscow's 
apparent  willingness  to  risk  a confrontation  with  the  United  States  to 
forestall  the  loss  of  Egypt's  Third  Army,  the  leaders  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  discounted  and  pointedly  Ignored  the  role  of  Soviet  aid  in 
official  pronouncements  made  during  and  after  the  war,  sad  Egypt  moved 
rapidly  after  the  cease-fire  to  mend  its  relations  with  Vsshington  and 
orient  its  diplomacy  exclusively  toward  the  United  States.  The  decline 


of  Soviet  inf ' Aence  continued  apace  over  the  next  three  years,  culminating 
In  1976  with  Egypt's  denunciation  of  the  1971  Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation  and  Syrian  intervention  in  the  Lebanese  civil  war 
against  Moscow's  express  opposition.  In  Arab-Israeli  conflict  diplomacy, 
the  Soviet  Union  found  itself  relegated  to  the  sidelines,  an  important 
witness  to  a resurgence  of  American  influence  in  Arab  states. 

In  all  likelihood,  the  Soviet  Union  has  learned  two  critical 
lessons  from  the  1967  and  1973  events,  which  may  importantly  affect 
its  future  conduct.  First,  neither  large-scale  military  assistance 
nor  a substantial  regional  military  presence  assure  much  Influence  on 
the  behavior  of  clients  on  issues  important  to  them  or  much  control 
over  the  course  of  events  in  crisis  situations.  Second,  retention  of 
influence  over  client  states,  even  where  relationships  are  of  long 
standing  and  acquired  at  high  cost  in  economic  and  military  aid,  may 
require  a commitment  to  military  Intervention  on  the  clients'  behalf 
when  necessary,  even  at  the  risk  of  nuclear  confrontation. 

To  the  extent  that  these  lessons  have  been  absorbed  by  Soviet 
decisionmakers,  future  Soviet  behavior  in  the  Middle  East  should  reflect 
greater  caution  in  the  building  stages  of  International  crises  (as 
‘Tontrasted  with  beha’^ior  during  crlsei^,  more  selectivity  in  the  choice 
of  clients  and  causes  with  which  Moscow  could  become  militarily 
associated,  and  Increased  readiness  to  commit  military  power  in 
furtherance  of  preferred  outcomes  while  supporting  chosen  friends. 

In  short,  the  USSR  will  act  in  ways  that  are  both  more  restrained 
and  more  dangerous  than  in  the  past.  With  the  changing  balance  of 
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military  strength  between  the  superpowers,  in  the  Middle  East  as  ell 
as  globally,  the  Soviet  leadership  will  no  doubt  feel  in  a future 
confrontation  that  It  coninands  the  requisite  capabilities  for  more 
assertive  behavior  than  in  1967  and  1973.  What  the  ensuing  clash  of 
wills  will  bring  forth  if  the  conflict  is  joined  cannot  be  foreseen. 
Clearly,  however,  the  choices  for  the  two  superpowers  will  be  even 
harder,  and  the  risks  more  terrible,  than  in  any  previous  Middle 
Eastern  crisis. 
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Chapter  11 


AIR  r’JPlORT  IN  THE  ARAB  EAST 
by  Alvin  Z.  Rubinstein 


Developments  in  the  Middle  East  often  take  on  a dynamic  of  their 
own  and  sweep  superpowers  along  on  a course  they  had  neither  anticipated 
nor  desired.  From  19'i5  to  the  early  1970s  Arab  needs  and  Soviet  interests 
and  capabilities  led  from  Soviet  arms  transfers  and  verbal  support  in  trises 
to  deployments  in  defense  of  vulnerable  clients.  Soviet  involvement  in 
the  Arab  East  began  in  the  early  post-Stalin  period  as  p-.rt  of  a foreign 
policy  shift  from  a continental-based  strategy  to  a global  one.  Entree 
into  the  Kiddle  East  followed  easily  upon  Moscow’s  willingness  to  sell  arms. 
Initially  motivated  by  a desire  to  undermine  the  Westei-n-sponsored  Baghdad 
Pact  and  the  network  of  bases  available  to  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  ana  Strategic 
Air  Command  for  use  against  the  Soviet  Union,  arms  transfers  paved  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  a presence  and  expanded  ties.  Eventually,  though, 
Moscow's  clients  sought  much  more  than  this. 

Moscow  was  shocked  by  the  Arab  collapse  in  the  1967  June  War.  So 
rapid  was  the  Israeli  advance  chat  there  was  'nothing  the  Soviet  Union 
could  do  to  prevent  the  outcome,  even  had  it  been  inclined — which  it 
was  not — to  intervene  militarily  on  the  Arab  side.  On  the  diplomatic 
front  the  USSR  mounted  a major  campaign  in  the  ’.nite.i  Watlons  on  behalf 


of  the  Arabs*  promised  "all  necessary  material  assistance,"  and  broke 

off  relations  with  Israel.  Militarily,  it  limited  itself  to  closely 

watching  the  Sixth  Fleet  aircraft  carriers.  The  Kremlin  acted  quickly 

once  the  fighting  was  over,  however.  On  June  12,  1967,  two  days  after 

the  UN  cease-fire  had  gone  Into  effect,  the  Soviet  government  sent  a 

squadron  of  TU-16  bombers  tu  Egypt  to  show  the  flag  and  bolster  Egyptian 

morale;  and  a massive  airlift  of  military  equipment  began,  including  the 

1/ 

delivery  of  "200  crated  fighters"  within  several  weeks.  By  October,  it 

had  sent  an  additional  100  MIG-21s,  50  MIG-19s,  50  to  60  SU-7s,  and 

20  IL-28s;  and  by  the  end  of  1967,  80  percent  of  the  aircraft,  tanks,  and 

2/ 

artillery  that  Egypt  had  lost  In  June  had  been  replaced. 

In  the  Soviet  leaderv  h f.p  there  were  undoubtedly  differences  over  wliat 
course  to  follow,  though  the  evidence  of  the  intraparty  debate  on  foreign 
policy  Is  meager.  One  indication  was  the  dismissal  of  Nikolai  G.  Yegorychev, 
first  secretary  of  the  Moscow  City  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  CCPSU) , a week  after  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenum 
of  June  21.  Since  November  1962  Yegorychev  had  held  this  post,  to  which 
he  had  been  promoted,  presumably  by  Khrushchev,  shortly  after  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  Yegorychev  led  a party  delegation  to  Egypt  (April  11-24,  1967) 
after  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko’s  sudden  visit  in  late  March,  and 
perhaps  was  implicated  in  Nasser's  decision  to  precipitate  the  crisis 
with  Israel  in  May,  supposedly  to  forestall  a preemptive  Israeli  attack 
against  Syria.  Yegorychev  may  have  been  critical  of  the  Politburo's 


handling  of  the  June  War,  thus  placing  him  at  odds  with  the  Brezhnev’ 
faction  and  exacerbating  a rivalry  born  of  disagreements  over  how  to 

1/ 

implement  economic  reforms  and  how  to  treat  the  liberal  Intelligentsia. 

Whatever  the  divisions  in  the  Politburo,  Soviet  leaders  decided  to 
reprovlslon  the  Arabs.  This  entailed  a major  coomltment  of  military  advisers 
to  ensure  the  effective  use  of  the  modem  weapons  provided  and  to  create  a 
system  of  defense  against  further  attacks.  In  early  November  1967  Marshal 
Matvei  V.  Zakharov,  chief  of  the  Soviet  general  staff,  who  had  personally 
supervised  the  strengthening  uf  Egypt's  defenses,  reported  to  Nasser  that 

A/ 

"Egypt  can  now  stand  up  to  anything  Israel  can  deliver."  Soviet  advisers 
began  to  train  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  armed  forces  at  all  levels.  The 
military  vulnerability  and  dependence  of  Egypt  and  Syria  made  the  Soviet 
presence  and  position  seem  secure.  Both  states  needed  Soviet  arms,  expertise, 
and  tactical  guidance  to  redress  Israeli  superiority.  Soon  other  Arab  states— 
Sudan,  Iraq,  and  the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  (PDRY) — overccime 
their  hesitation  to  place  heavy  reliance  on  Soviet  military  assistance  and 
followed  suit. 

Moscow  quickly  realized  strategic  dividends  by  obtaining  sought-after 
naval  facilities  in  Egypt.  To  allay  U.S.  uneasiness  as  its  military  buildup 
of  Egypt  unfolded,  it  regularly  proclaimed  the  defensive  nature  of  its 
assistance,  whose  stated  aim  was  to  secure  justice  for  the  Arabs  and  a 
return  of  their  territories.  The  Soviet  naval  presence  not  only  deterred 
Israeli  attacks  on  Egyptian  ports  but  also  warned  Washington  that  it  no 
longer  had  an  unlimited  range  of  options  for  intervention  in  the  region. 
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There  were  other  reasons  for  the  massive  infusion  of  arms  end  the 
Soviet  military  buildup  in  the  Hediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  First, 
it  was  essential  for  the  Soviet  Union's  future  in  the  area  to  maintain  in 
power  regimes  that  pursued  policies  congenial  to  its  interests.  Whatever 
their  past  differences  with  Nasser,  Soviet  leaders  perceived  thr.t  a set 
of  convergent  goals  now  bound  Egypt  and  Syria  to  the  USSR,  and  vice  versa. 

The  strategic  stakes  made  the  cost  c':'  arms  and  advice  seem  moderate,  the 
risk  tolerable.  Coming  to  the  aid  cf  "progressive"  regimes  in  the  Middle 
East  could  also  have  a ripple  effect  of  long-range  significance. 

Second,  having  embarked  on  a policy  of  acquiring  influence  in  the 
Arab  world,  Moscow  pressed  its  diplomacy  on  a broad  front.  The  Arab-Israell 
conflict  was  by  no  means  the  only  promising  pond  to  fish  in,  though  it  was 
the  largest;  the  prospects  were  bright  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea-Hom  of  Africa  littoral,  and  North  Africa, 

Moscow  saw  situations  that  could  weaken  its  global  adversary  and  improve 
its  own  position.  Third,  Moscow  purveyed  arms  to  restore  its  tarnished 
credibility  as  a superpower  patron,  with  an  eye  to  impressing  fence-sitters 
and  prospective  suppliants  as  well  as  its  heavily  dependent  clients. 

Soon  however,  the  Kremlin  received  Arab  requests  not  only  for  armaments, 
military  advisers,  and  supportive  naval  deployments,  but  also  for  combat 
support  on  the  battlefield.  Egypt  at  the  end  of  1969  was  desperate  for 
assistance  against  dcep-penetratlon  raids  by  Israeli  aircraft;  at  the 
same  time,  Sudan  sought  support  for  its  counterinsurgency  effort  against 
the  Anyanya  rebellion;  and  in  1974  Iraq  called  on  Moscow  for  help  in 
suppressing  the  Kurds.  To  each  of  these  requests  the  Kremlin  responded 
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The  Air  Defense  of  Egypt 

As  early  as  1955  Egypt  was  the  focal  point  of  Moscow's  strategy 
for  exercising  Influence  in  the  Arab  world.  Differences  cropping  up  from 
time  to  time  between  Moscow  and  Cairo  were  never  permitted  to  jeopardize 
the  Soviet  leadership's  courtship  of  Nasser. 

To  Egypt's  crushing  defeat  in  June  1967  the  Soviet  Union's  response 
was  immediate,  generous,  and  far-reaching:  It  undertooV  to  restore  Egypt's 
military  capability  and  assist  in  the  struggle  against  "the  aggression," 
as  Israel's  vi''.tory  v»a8  called.  Some  2,000  Soviet  advisers.  Including 
about  800  attached  to  tU^  air  force,  arrived  to  help  in  the  retraining. 
They  counseled  extensive  reforms  in  the  Egyptian  military,  especially  in 
the  air  force,  the  bastion  of  social  privilege,  and  Nasser  did  Introduce 
many  reforms;  the  Kremlin  was  less  successful  in  persuading  him  tj 
undertake  meaningful  economic  and  social  reforms. 

Egypt's  military  recovery  was  rapid,  leading  to  differences  over  how 
to  deal  with  Israel.  Basically,  Moscow  wanted  to  keep  the  Arab- Israeli 
front  quiet,  but  Nasser  was  otherwise  inclined.  In  the  first  year  after 
the  June  debacle,  he  had  accepted  the  possibility  of  a political  solution; 
lacking  military  capability,  he  had  no  option  other  than  to  talk  about 
a political  solution.  Also  he  hoped  the  United  States  would,  as  in  1957, 
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force  Israel  to  surrender  captured  Arab  territory;  and  he  believed  world 

JJ 

public  opinion  would  see  the  justness  of  the  Arab  cause.  Ho%ieveri  with 
the  failure  of  political  seans  to  effect  a solution,  his  desire  for  an 
alternative  to  stalemste  led  him  to  consider  tlie  military  option.  So 
in  the  fall  of  1968  he  began  a series  of  minor  military  engagements  in 
the  Suez  Canal  area.  Artillery  barrages  and  air  attacks  along  the  canal 
paralleled  intensified  diplomatic  activity  at  the  United  Nations. 

Also  impelling  Nasser's  millLary  activity  were  domestic  restiveness 
end  growing  criticism  of  his  leadership  in  the  Arab  world.  From  early 
March  to  late  June  1969,  Egyptian  activity  along  the  canal  Increased  as 
Nasser  launched  the  “war  of  attrition" — his  interim  answer  to  unacceptable 
stalemate.  Soviet  leadr.;s,  confronted  with  a serious  situation  in  the 
Far  East,  where  clashes  with  the  Chinese  along  the  Ussuri  River  threatened 
to  explode  into  war,  sought  to  contain  the  Suez  brushfire.  They  tried  to 
dissuade  Nasser  from  his  collision  course  with  Israel,  but  failed,  despite 
his  total  military  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  summer  the  war  of  attrition  had  escalated  to  a major  conflict. 

Slowly  but  steadily  Nasser’s  military  option  turned  sour.  From  early 
September,  when  Israeli  forces  landed  along  the  Egyptian  coast  south  of 
Suez  and  ranged  over  a thirty-mile  strip  destroying  missile  batteries  and 
manned  outposts,  to  late  December,  when  Israeli  planes  began  to  fly  virtually 
unchallenged  over  Egypt's  now  exposed  heartland,  Nasser's  predicament  deepened. 
The  Soviet-Egyptian  Joint  communique,  issued  in  Moscow  on  December  12,  1969, 
suggested  that  Vice-President  Anwar  Sadat's  mission  to  obtain  additional 
Soviet  arms  had  been  successful,  that  the  Soviet  leadership  had  promised  to 
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send  Incressad  quantities  of  weapons  and  advisers.  However » between  . 
December  12,  1969,  and  January  22,  1970 — the  day  Hacser  flew  In  secret 
to  Moscow  to  urge  an  expanded  tailicary  invoivementr—Egypt's  plight  and 
Nasser 's  own  situation  worsened.  Israeli  planes  dominated  the  skies  over 
Egypt,  and  Soviet  combat  troops  %fere  needed  to  save  Nasser's  regime.  The 
Soviet  response  set  in  motion  a chain  of  momentous  developments. 

The  Kremlin  Acts  to  Save  a Client 

Soviet  leadera  knew  of  Egypt's  dire  sittiation  in  the  fall  of  1969 
from  their  subordinates  on  the  scene,  so  Nasser's  appeal  in  Jenuary  1970 
came  as  no  surprise  and  fotmd  the  Politburo  favorably  disposed 
and  ready  to  act.  First,  Nasser’s  political  survival,  which  was  in  jeopardy, 
had  to  be  assured.  Moscow  was  not  about  to  abandon  the  man  who  had  brought 
the  Soviet  Union  into  the  mainstream  of  the  Arab  wcrld;  he  was  a known 
factor  with  whom  it  could  work,  and  his  policies  were  for  the  most  part 
congenial  to  Soviet  long-term  interests.  Second,  Nasser  agreed  to  Soviet 
conditions  and  provided  unrestricted  use  of  sections  of  six  major  airfields 
from  which  Soviet  planes  could  reconnolter  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Horn  of  Africa;  unhindered  access  to  the  Egyptian  ports 
of  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  and  Solium;  and  freedom  to  deploy  Soviet  ground 
air  defense  personnel  and  combat  pilots.  This  enormously  improved  not  only 
the  Soviet  military  position  in  Egypt,  but  also  its  strategic  position  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  Third,  the  defense  of  Nasser  was  linked  to  Soviet 
credibility  in  the  Arab  world.  To  permit  a U.S. -supported  client  to  defeat 
Moscow's  most  important  one  would  mean,  in  effect,  acknowledging  by  default 


U.S.  preeminence  in  the  area  and  running  the  risk  of  finding  Itself 
vlthout  any  rcle  there  at  all.  Finally,  those  who  had  favored  the- 
''forward  policy"  in  the  Arab  world — notably  Brezhnev  and  his  closest 
associates — could  not  shy  away  from  th^  consequences  of  that  policy 
without  laying  themselves  open  to  attack  on  their  original  .decision  from 
opponents  in  the  Politburo  and  the  Central  Conaittee.  A careful  reading 
of  Soviet  writings  at  the  time  suggests  that  the  decision  to  conmnit 
forces,  if  needed  was  made  sometime  in  the  late  suoaier  or  early  fall  of 
1969;  left  open,  pending  political-military  developments  in  Egypt,  were 

AJ 

the  timing  and  type  of  forces  required. 

In  contrast  to  June  1967,  when  Podgomy's  request  for  exclusive 
control  over  the  areas  quartering  Soviet  advisers  %ra8  rebuffed  by  Nasser, 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1970  was  given  a blank  check  for  the  deployment  and 
defense  of  its  personnel.  The  general  arrangements  for  the  Soviet  troops 
were  settled  before  Nasser  returned  to  Cairo: 
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we  were  told  the  number  of  SAM-3  batteries 
they  were  going  to  give  us  and  the  positions 
in  which  they  would  be  placed,  and  the 
nusdier  of  men  who  would  come  with  them. 
Eighty  Soviet  aircraft  were  going  to  be 
sent,  preceded  by  four  high-altitude 
supersonic  reconnaissance  planes — XSOOs 
the  Russians  called,  them,  though  the 
Vest  now  knows  them  as  MIG-258.  About 
1800  Egyptians  were  to  come  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  six  months'  training 
|j:o  learn  to  operate  the  SAM- 3^  6/ 


According  to  Mohaoed  Heikal,  the  editor  of  the  eealofflcUl  newspaper 
Al.jAhUP*  ''ho  was  a close  confidant  of  Nasser's  and  had  accompanied  him  to 

Koscow,  the  Russians  made  their  decision  at  the  meeting  attended  by  the 

^ _£/ 
members  of  the  Politburo  and  all  twelve  Soviet  marshals.  However,  the 

precision  with  which  they  laid  out  their  plan  of  action  hardly  suggests  the 

spur-of-the-moment  decision  that  Helical  reports.  Rather,  it  supports  thc- 

vlew  that  Soviet  leaders  had  anticipated  the  contingency  of  a massive 

intervention  to  save  Nasser,  prepared  accordingly,  and  were  ready  %rf.th  their 

reply  when  Nasser  made  his  request.  Brezhnev  asked  that  the  results  of  their 

discussions  be  kept  secret  as  long  as  possible. 

Soviet  operational  objectives  called,  first,  for  bringing  an  end  to 
Israeli  deep-penetration  raids  over  Cairo,  Port  Said,  and  other  cities; 
second,  for  pushing  the  fighting  back  to  the  canal  area;  and  third,  for 
restoring  an  approximate  balance  of  power  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Israelis.  The  Soviet  plan  Involved  the  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
Egypt's  air  defense.  For  the  first  time,  Soviet  combat  troops  in  significant 
numbers  were  to  be  sent  to  fight  in  a non-Communist  third  World  country. 

Soviet  capabilities  and  confidence  bad  reached  the  point  where  Moscow  was 
willing  to  go  beyond  the  supply  of  weapons  and  advisers  to  support  its 
clients  and  pursue  political-military  objectives  in  the  third  world. 

Soviet  missile  crews,  estimated  at  about  1,500  air  defense  personnel, 
arrived  in  early  March  and  began  Installing  SAM-3  sites  around  Cairo,  Alexandria, 
and  in  the  Nile  Valley.  In  addition  to  SAM-3s,  a missile  designed  specifically 
to  counter  low-flying  aircraft  and  effective  up  to  fifteen  miles,  "the  first 
Soviet-piloted  MIG-21J  interceptors  (a  more  advanced  version  of  the  MIG-21) 
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and  accompanying  ground  support  crews  began  arriving"  soon  afterward  at 

jy 

Egyptian  sir  bases.  Soviet  aircraft  operated  out  of  si*  airfields 
(El  Mansura,  Inches,  Cairo  West,  Jiyanklis,  Beni  Suef,  and  Aswan;  by 
1971-72  small  numbers  of  11-38  patrol  craft  and  AK-12  electronic  surveillance 
planes  were  also  operating  from  an  airfield  at  Mersa  Katruh).  Supplementing 
these  formidable  defensive  measures  were  thickened  SAM-2  sites  (SAM-2s  are 
partially  effective  at  high  altitudes  but  quite  ineffective  below  2,000  feet) 

and  large  numbers  of  radar-controlled  ZSU-23-A  four-barreled  23mm  anfioj.iw.af t 
guns  designed  for  use  against  low-flying  aircraft.  By  the  end  of  March,  about 
4,000  Soviet  military  personnel  were  manning  missile  sites  alone;  by  the  end 
of  June,  the  number  had  risen  to  some  8,000;  and  by  the  end  of  197G,  it  was 

yj 

up  to  almost  15,000.  If  the  estimated  3,000  to  4,000  Soviet  Instructors 
and  advisers  attached  to  the  Egyptian  armed  forces  and  the  150  to  200  Soviet 
pilots  flying  MIG-21JS  are  included,  Soviet  armed  forces  in  Egypt  at  the 
end  of  1970  numbered  about  20,000.  The  first  Soviet-manned  SAM-3  sites 
became  operational  on  March  15,  1970,  leading  Israel  Minister  of  Defense 
Moshe  Dayan  to  observe  several  days  later  that  where  SAM- 3s  were  stationed 
and  successfully  operated  " things  wo-^ld  become  difficult  for  us."  At  the 
beginning  of  April  Soviet  soldiers  dressed  in  Egyptian  army  fatigues  with 

M/ 

no  insignia  or  marks  of  rank  were  observed  in  various  parts  of  Egypt. 

Moscow  was  no  longer  keeping  its  commitment  secret.  The  growing  number  of 
SAM  sites  and  the  reports  that  Soviet  pilots  were  flying  in  defense  of  Cairo 
and  Alexandria  prompted  Dayan  to  announce  the  end  of  Israeli  deep-penetration 
raids  on  April  6.  The  first  confirmation  of  the  use  of  Soviet  pilots  came 
on  April  17,  "when  Israeli  pilots  overhearing  exchanges  in  Russian  in  a MIG-21J 

w/ 

formation,  returned  to  base  rather  than  challenge  the  adversary."  After 
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April  18  Israeli  pilots  did  not  venture  beyond  the  Suez  Canal  region, 

to  avoid  encountering  Russian-speaking  pilots  who  scrambled  into  attack 

formation  to  meet  every  potential  approach  to  the  Nile  Valley  by  Israeli 

16/ 

aircraft.  The  presence  of  Soviet  combat  forces  made  the  Egyptian 
heartland  and,  with  It,  Nasser's  position  once  again  secure. 

In  Hay  and  June  Soviet-manned  SAM  units  buttressed  the  Suez  Canal 
air  defenses.  Not  only  did  the  introduction  of  the  new  SAM- 3 installations 
and  the  Improved  SAM-2  models  make  Israeli  attacks  more  costly,  but  the 
Soviet-piloted  MIG-21JS,  "which,  during  their  first  weeks  in  Egypt,  had 
restricted  their  patrols  to  the  Nile  Valley,  extended  their  operations 

Ml 

forward  to  areas  on  the  flanks  o£  the  Canal  front."  Having  denied 
Israeli  aircraft  access  to  central  and  upper  Egypt,  Moscow  then  moved  its 
forces  forward  to  the  fiercely  waged  struggle  in  the  canal  area.  Despite 
heavy  Israeli  bombing  and  mounting  Egyptian  casualties,  the  Russians  and 
Egyptians  continually  pushed  the  network  of  SAM  sites  closer  and  closer  to 


the  canal. 


The  Soviet-Egyptian  success  in  reestablishing 
the  SAM  defenses  was  achieved  by  setting  up  the 
SAM  sites  often  overnight  with  minimum 
consideration  for  reducing  vulnerability  and 
making  fine  adjustments  for  accuracy.  By  this 
technique,  Israeli  raiders  were  frequently 
surprised  by  new  SAM  installations.  Moreover, 
nev  weapons  were  introduced,  such  as  the  SAM-3 
and  improved  models  of  the  SaM-2.  Tlie  new 
S^iM-2s  possessed  better  computer  fire  control 
and  a capability  of  launching  selvos  of  six 
rockets  in  an  integrated  time  sequence. 

This  technique  of  so-calleci  ripple  firing 
was,  of  course,  extremely  expensive,  but  it 
did  compensate  for  accuracy  losses  because 
of  speedy  installation,  and  it  also  better 
assured  the  imposition  "'f  high  Israeli 
losses,  which  was  the  goal  of  the  Soviet 
campaign.  18/ 
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The  nearer  Soviet  crews  and  pilots  drew  to  the  incendiary  canal  area, 

the  more  ominous  became  the  potential  for  a Sovlet-Israeli  crisis. 

In  early  July,  this  took  on  new  meaning  when  Israeli  Chief  of  Staff 

Major  General  Haim  Bar-Lev  announced  that  three  Israeli  planes  had  been 

shot  down  by  SAM-2  missile  batteries,  whose  crews  included  Soviet  personnel. 

Israeli  air  losses  continued  to  rise. 

However,  on  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers’  initiative  and  because 

of  Nasser's  readiness  for  a respite  to  strengthen  his  military-political 

situation  and  give  U.S.  diplomacy  a chance,  a cease-fire  was  put  into  effect 

on  the  evening  of  August  7,  1970.  At  that  time,  there  were  an  estimated 

fifteen  to  twenty  SAM  sites  within  the  fifty-kilometer  zone  on  either  side 

of  the  canal  into  which  no  further  military  installations  were  supposed  to 

be  introduced;  two  months  later,  "between  40  and  50  missile  batteries — 

about  one-third  of  them  SAM-3s — had  been  set  up  by  the  Egyptian  army  within 

the  50  km  stand-still  zone.  Of  these,  30  to  40  were  within  30  kms  of  the 

Canal,  and  the  closest  battery  was  about  12  kms  from  the  waterway.  Taking 

reserves  into  account,  some  500  to  600  missiles  were  newly  emplaced  within 

20/ 

the  stand-still  zone."  The  Sovlet-Egyptian  violation  of  the  cease-fire 
"was  apparently  a calculated  move  to  definitively  eliminate  Israel’s  air 
supremacy  over  the  canal,"  the  Russians  probably  reasoning  that  this 
"woi- '.d  best  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  the  cease-fire  and,  by  increasing 
the  insecurity  of  Israel’s  hold  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Canal,  would  provide 

jnJ 

incentive  for  an  Israeli  pullback.'*  Also,  the  Soviet  air  defense  system 
in  the  Nile  Valley  made  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Aswan  among  the  best  protected 
centers  in  the  world. 


... 
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Throughout  the  crisis  of  January  to  July  1970,  Soviet  leaders, 
always  spoke  in  broad  terms,  stressing  the  defensive  nature  of  their 
military  involvement.  A few  days  after  Nasser's  secret  visit  to  Moscow, 
Pravda  addressed  itself  to  the  "inflamed"  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
Those  in  the  West  who  expected  that  the  Arabs  would  find  "themselves  all 
alone"  and  easy  prey  of  the  Israelis  were  given  notice  of  the  reaffirmation 
of  the  strong  ties  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt  and  the  even  greater 
significance  "at  the  present  time"  of  the  "many-faceted  Arab-Soviet  co- 

Jay 

operation."  The  article  noted  Egypt's  increasing  "combat  potential" 
and  the  USSR's  resolve  not  to  abandon  Egypt.  On  January  31  Premier  Aleksei 
Kosygin  sent  a letter  to  President  Nixon  warning  of  the  dangerous  situation 
developing  in  the  Middle  East  and  demanding  an  end  to  Israeli  air  attacks. 
In  the  letter,  which  was  tl\e  first  known  direct  message  sent  by  Kosygin 
to  Nixon  since  the  Presiden:.  had  taken  office  a year  earlier,  the  Soviet 
leader  was  quite  direct: 


We  would  like  to  tell  you  in  all 
rrankness  that  if  Israel  continues  its 
adventurism,  to  bomb  the  territory  of 
the  U.A.R.  and  other  ,\rab  states,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  forced  co  see  to 
it  that  the  Arab  states  have  the  means 
at  their  disposal  with  the  help  of 
which  due  rebuff  to  the  arrogant 
aggressor  can  be  made.  23/ 


On  February  2 he  conBiunlcated  with  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
and  French  President  Georges  Pompidou  as  well.  Unsatisfactory  replies 
led  Tass  to  report  on  February  12  that  Kosygin  had  told  the  Western  powers: 
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’’The  Soviet  Union  is  fully  resolved  to  help  foil  imperialist  ventures 
and  there  should  be  no  doubt  about  that."  Four  days  later,  Tass 
announced  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  provide  the  Arab  states  with 
the  necessary  support"  to  uphold  their  security  and  their  just  interests. 

The  SAM-3  crews  and  Soviet-piloted  aircraft  were  dispatched  with  background 
music  of  anti-Zionist  denunciations  in  the  Soviet  media. 

Moscow’s  combat  intervention  was  undoubtedly  made  easier  by  the  attitude 
of  many  officials  in  Washington  that  "Israel  has  brought  on  the  Soviet 
response  by  a reckless  bombing  campaign  and  irresponsible  rhetoric  aimed 

MJ 

at  the  Nasser  regime's  existence."  Moreover,  when  Washington  did  not 
object  to  the  dispatch  of  Soviet  arms  and  personnel,  apparently  because 
"the  United  States  received  advance  assurance  that  the  introduction  of 
Soviet  fighting  personnel  into  Egypt  . . . was  essential  for  the  defense 
of  a hard-pressed  protege,"  Moscow  may  have  felt  assured  that  no  confrontation 

J2/ 

would  ensue. 

On  April  14  Brezhnev  optimistically  observed  that  the  progressive 

Arab  regimes  liad  not  only  stood  their  ground  but  strengthened  their  position 

and  that  at  the  same  time  Israel's  international  Isolation  was  growing.  A 

peaceful  solution,  he  said,  was  ponsible  provided  Israel  withdrew  from 

occupied  Arab  territories;  the  Arabs  would  never  accept  the  occupation  of 

their  lands,  and  the  USSR  was  ready  to  give  "all  the  necessary  assistance" 

28/ 

to  help  achieve  a settlement.  By  late  April  Soviet  policy  had  achieved 
the  end  of  Israeli  deep-penetration  raids  and  the  security  of  the  Nile  Valley, 
a critical  tactical  objective.  However,  w’-iet  Soviet  statements  never  dealt 
with  was  how  far  the  USSR  was  prepared  to  go  to  alter  the  situation:  was  it 
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only  to  effect  a return  to  the  status  quo  before  the  war  of  attrition, 

or  was  Moscow  willing  to  help  Egypt  cross  the  canal? 

Israeli  reports  about  the  expanding  combat  role  of  Soviet  pilots 

prompted  Premier  Kosygin  to  hold  a press  conference  at  which  he  confimed 

the  Soviet  military  involvement,  justifying  it  as  being  in  conformance 

with  Egyptian  wishes  and  in  opposition  to  what  he  termed  U.S. -supported 

29/ 

Israeli  aggression.  Two  weeks  later,  in  an  apparent  effort  to  persuade 
the  United  States  not  to  provide  Israel  with  additional  aircraft,  he 
divulged  his  reply  to  a message  sent  him  on  May  7 by  the  heads  of  state 
of  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Pakistan.  In  his  answer  Kosygin  emphasized  the 
Soviet  Union’s  interest  in  a political  settlement  in  the  Middle  East  in 
compliance  with  all  the  provisions  of  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  242 
of  November  22,  1967,  saying  Moscow’s  ’’extensive  aid"  was  designed  to  help 

ii/ 

the  Arab  states  "successfully  defend  their  legitimate  national  rights.’’ 

While  heavy  fighting  continued,  so  did  uncertainty  about  Soviet  intentions, 
particularly  as  the  battle  sh^.fted  toward  the  canal.  On  the  whole,  Moscow’s 
statements  sought  to  convey  the  "defensive”  character  of  its  Involvement, 
both  to  reassure  the  United  States  about  its  objectives  and  to  keep 
Washington’s  resupply  of  Israel  to  a minimum. 

On  the  battlefield  Soviet  air  defense  forces  were  crucial;  they  created 
new  political  facts  that  motivated  the  Rogers  Initiative  of  June  1970  and 
Nasser’s  acceptance  on  July  22  of  a cease-fire  effective  on  August  7.  The 
cease-fire  ended  the  dangerously  escalating  Soviet-Israell  confrontations. 
From  June  30,  when  Soviet-manned  SAMs  downed  two  Israeli  F-As  over  the  canal, 
to  July  30,  when  the  Israelis  ambushed  scrambling  Soviet  planes  as  they 
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climbed  to  intercept  tb^  approaching  F-4s  and  downed  four  MIG-tUs,  the 

ii/ 

two  engaged  in  an  increasingly  serious  series  of  feliits  and  countermoves. 
Having  accepted  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  Egypt  and  considering  its 
prestige  on  the  line,  Moscow  was  not  prepared  to  settle  for  a situation 

Hi 

"that  risked  a compromise  or  defeat  of  Soviet  arms  by  Israel."  When 
Moscow  observed  that  Israel  would  not  shy  away  from  confrontation  with  the 
USSR  if  its  security  was  at  stake,  it  decided  to  expand  the  air  defense 
belt  along  the  canal,  even  though  this  required  violation  of  the  August  7 
cease-fire.  To  induce  greater  prudence  in  the  Israelis  and  to  convey  to 
Washington  its  determination  to  defend  Egypt,  Moscow  decided  to  construct 
"a  virtually  impregnable  air  defense  wall,"  comparable  to  that  of  the 
most  heavily  defended  areas  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

After  the  cease-fire  of  August  7,  1970,  and  until  June  1972,  the 
Soviet  Union  continued  to  expand  Egypt’s  military  capability.  The  improvement 
in  Egypt's  Soviet-operated  air  defense  system  was  immediately  evident: 


By  the  end  of  October  0.97^ , some 
*>00-600  surface-to-air  missile  launchers 
covered  the  western  approaches  to  the 
Canal,  about  200  of  them  being  within  19 
miles  of  that  line.  Moreover,  the 
forward  sites  in  the  system,  carefully 
spaced  miles  apart  along  the  Canal 
Itself  in  order  to  give  overlapping 
coverage,  also  covered  an  area  extending 
12  miles  into  Israel-occupied  territory.  34/ 
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To  the  thickened  interlocking  network  of  SAH-26  and  SAM-3s,  the  Soviet 

Union  introduced  some  SAM-4s  (medium-altitude  air  defense  weapons  designed 

to  provide  comhat  troops  with  umbrella  protection  against  air  strikes)  and 

in  1971,  SAM-68  (the  tracked  version  of  the  SAM-3,  especially  useful 

35/ 


against  low-flying  aircraft).  In  1970-/2  it  also  expanded  Egypt's  air 
force,  Increasing  the  number  of  Cairo's  MIG-21C/Ds  "from  about  150  in 
July  1970  to  220  two  years  later,  and  of  SU-7s  from  105  to  120"; 


On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  of  the  MIG-21Js 
[about  150  of  them]  was  never  handed  over  to  Egyptian 
pilots  or  ground  crews.  Moreover  in  1971,  a token 
number,  perhaps  as  many  as  a half-dozen,  of  the  new 
but  still  not  fully  tested  MIG-23s  were  deployed  in 
Egypt  for  reconnaissance  experiments,  and  a squadron 
or  possibly  two  of  SU-11  fighter-bombers  wholly  for 
display.  Only  Soviet  personnel  were  allowed  to 
handle  the  two  classes  of  aircraft  . . . 

The  helicopter  fleet,  nearly  trebled  in  size 
from  70  In  1970  to  180  in  1972,  included  an 
additional  20  MI-6  Hooks,  each  capable  of  lifting 
a fully  armed  paratroop  company.  Finally,  the 
number  of  T-5A/55  tanks  had  been  enlarged  from  550 
in  1970  to  1,500  two  years  later,  of  the  T-3As  from 
250  to  400,  and  of  armored  personnel  carriers  from 
900  to  2,000.  W 


This  sustained  military  buildup  was  hardly  disturbed  by  the  political 
quarrels  that  Increasingly  troubled  the  Soviet-Egyptlan  relationship  in 
the  period  from  Nasser's  death  on  September  28,  1970,  to  the  expulsion 
of  Soviet  missile  crews  and  combat  pilots  in  July  1972.  And  when  the 
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Russians  left,  the  SAM  system,  which  had  been  manned  by  between  12,000 
and  15,000  Soviet  military  personnel,  was  kept  Intact.  With  the  aid  of 
100  or  so  Soviet  technicians  who  remained  and  the  additional  advisers 
who  may  have  returned  when  relations  improved  in  early  1973,  the  air 
defense  system  was  maintained  and  Its  lethal  effectiveness  was  demonstrated 

327 

in  October  1973. 


Nasser's  Strategy 


Nasser's  secret  visit  to  Moscow  in  January  1970  was  bom  of  desperation. 

A greatly  expanded  Soviet  commitment.  Including  the  use  of  Soviet  armed 
forces,  was  needed  to  restore  his  domestic  equilibrium  and  international 
prestige.  Such  a commitment  accorded  with  his  strategy  of  enmeshing  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  military  defense  of  Egypt t not  only  to  strengthen 
Egypt's  defense  capability  but  also  to  heighten  tension  between  the  superpowers 
and  force  the  internationalization  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Though  military  matters  took  precedence,  Nasser  did  not  overlook 
political  and  diplomatic  opportunities  to  strengthen  Egypt's  position  in 
relation  to  Israel.  His  main  target  was  the  United  States,  which  he  hoped 
to  induce  to  withhold  the  twenty-five  Phantoms  and  cne  hundred  Skyhawks 
it  planned  to  send  to  Israel.  On  February  2,  197U,  at  an  international 
conference  of  parliamentarians  in  Cairo,  Nasser  charged  that  the  United 
States  bore  the  greatest  resonsibility  for  the  violence  in  the  Middle  East 


because  of  its  support  of  the  "aggression"  against  Egypt  and  aid  to  Israel. 

As  long  as  U.S.  arms  poured  into  Israel,  he  implied,  the  Arabs  would  seek 

arms  from  the  USSR.  A week  later,  in  an  interview  with  two  American  journalists, 
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Nasser  said  that,  if  the  United  States  sold  loore  aircraft  to  Israel, 

■ ^ 

he  would  do  everything  he  could  to  get  Soviet  help.  Including  SAM-38. 

The  theme  that  U.S.  support  for  Israel  was  pushing  Cairo  to  turn  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  military  aid  was  repeated  by  Nasser  In  an  Interview 
given  James  Reston  on  February  14.  Nasser  used  the  Western  press  to 
convey  reasonableness  and  to  justify  his  reliance  on  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  Egyptian  (and  presumably  Soviet)  strategy  of  dissuading  President 


Nixon  from  fulfilling  Israeli  requests  for  more  aircraft,  even  while  Egypt 
was  accepting  the  Inflxix  of  Soviet  arms  and  military  personnel,  was  effective. 
Though  Nixon  was  disposed  to  supply  the  F-As  and  A-As,  "the  rest  of  the 
bureaucracy  was  generally  opposed.  . . arguing  that  Israeli  military 
superiority  was  still  unquestioned  and  that  Soviet  arms  shipments  were  a 
response  to  Israel’s  reckless  campaign  of  deep-penetration  bombing  using  the 

Phantoms."  Moreover,  Nixon’s  deferral  of  a decision  in  February,  March, 

i 

and  April  was  shaped  by  severa.’.  other  factors:  his  "displeasure  at  the 
way  in  which  the  American  Jewish  community  had  treated  French  President 
Pompidou  during  his  visit  in  late  February";  Washington’s  resumption  of  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  against  the  promising  backdrop  of  political  concessions 
Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynin  said  Moscow  had  obtained  from  Nasser  in 
return  for  new  arms  shipments:  and  the  feat  that  further  aid  to  Israel  might 
adversely  affect  the  already  weak  position  of  Jordan's  King  Hussein. 

The  disposition  to  accept  Soviet  assurances  of  the  "defensive"  character 
of  its  deployment  of  SAMs  was  no  doubt  reinforced  in  the  frequent  talks 
of  Donald  Bergus,  head  of  the  small  unofficial  U.S.  mission  in  Cairo,  with 
Nasser;  though  formal  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  had  been 
broken  during  the  June  War,  Nasser  maintained  close  contact  through  Bergus. 

\ 


expressed  by  his  de  facto  spokesman,  Mohamed  Heikal:  "The  parties  to  the 


local  struggle  cannot  impose  peace  and  the  parties  to  the  international 
struggle  cannot  declrre  war.  Therefore,  the  Middle  East  crisis  has 


entered  a strange  state — a vacuum  in  which  it  is  lost  between  war  and 

w 

peace."  Encouraged  by  Rogers'  announcement  on  March  23  that  the 


United  States  had  decided  not  to  sell  Israel  the  additional  Phantoms 

and  Skyhawks,  Nasser  agreed  to  meet  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Aslan  Affairs  Joseph  Sisco.  The  talks  (April  10 

to  14)  with  the  first  high-ranking  American  official  to  visit  Cairo  since 

the  June  War,  and  Nasser's  uneasiness  over  Egypt's  heavy  losses  and  military 

dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union,  prompted  him,  in  a major  speech  on  May  1, 

to  call  for  a new  American  initiative.  It  was  delayed,  however,  by  Nixon's 

preoccupation  with  Vietnam,  specifically,  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Cambodia 

on  April  30  and  the  consequent  domestic  backlash.  But  on  June  19,  on 

receiving  Rogers'  proposal  for  a three-month  cease-fire  and  a resumption  of  talks 

under  Dr.  Gunnar  Jarring,  the  UN  secretary  general's  special  representative, 

Nasser  hurriedly  arranged  a trip  to  Moscow  (June  29-July  20),  where  talks 

JOJ 

led  to  decisions  of  far-reaching  importance  and  resulted  in  Nasser's 
acceptance  on  July  22  of  Rogers'  proposals.  The  cease-fire  effective 
on  the  evening  of  August  7,  was  predicated  on  assumptions  of  continued  Soviet 
protecrion  against  Israeli  military  power  and  increased  American  political 
pressure  on  Israel  for  extensive  concessions. 
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In  the  Interim,  Egypt  vas  to  be  systematically  built  up  and  prepared 
£or  the  eventuality  of  another  rotmd  of  fighting.  Nasser  had  used  his 
Soviet  connection  for  the  defense  and  promotion  of  Egypt's  Interests. 

On  his  death  in  September  1970,  he  bequeathed  his  successors  a Soviet 
legacy  that  was  to  serve  Egypt  well  in  the  following  years. 
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American  and  Israeli  Reactions 

The  failure  of  an  Intensive  American  Initiative  In  the  fall  cf  1969, 
the  essentials  of  which  were  publicly  set  forth  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  on  December  9,  1969,  meant  that  the  war  of  attrition  would  continue 
until  the  situation  on  the  battlefield  made  the  combatants  more  receptive 
to  diplomacy.  Moscow  did  not  accept  Nixon's  attempt  to  link  patron  pressure 
on  Its  warring  clients  In  the  Middle  East  with  Improvement  In  U.S. -Soviet 
relations  and  progress  toward  a SALT  agreement.  The  Nixon  administration's 
absorption  with  SALT,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  West  German  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt's  Ostpolitlk,  and  probings  for  an  opening  to  China  led  Washington  to 
adopt  a watch-and-wait  attitude  toward  the  fighting  in  Egypt.  The  President 
reacted  mldly  to  Kosygin’s  warning  letter  of  January  31  and  only  a bit  more 
forcefully  In  his  State  of  the  World  message  a few  weeks  later.  Although 
he  urged  restraint  on  the  Russians,  he  accepted  their  assurance  of  the 
defensive  natur<*.  of  the  Soviet  arms  and  troops  dispatched  to  Egypt;  and  he 
shelved  Israel's  request  for  additional  aircraft,  content  for  the  moment 
to  let  battlefield  developments  give  new  forms  to  political  Initiatives. 

The  Israelis,  intent  on  forcing  Nasser  to  comply  with  the  1967 
cease-fire  agreement,  sought  to  sustain  their  devastating  air  war.  The 
"disappointment  and  concern"  expressed  by  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  the 
day  after  Rogers  announced  (on  March  23,  1970)  that  President  Nixon  had 
decided  to  hold  Israel's  request  for  additional  aircraft  in  abeyance  turned 
to  mounting  uneasiness  as  the  scale  :>f  direct  Soviet  military  Involvement 
became  clearer.  On  March  20  Dayan  described  the  expansion  of  SAM  sites  as 
"the  first  stage  of  the  Sovletlzatlon  of  the  Egyptian  war  machine";  on 
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April  14  he  held  the  manning  of  missile  sites  by  Soviet  personnel  to  be  "a 
very  grave  matter"  and  waxmed  the  Russians  that  If  need  be  "we  shall  bomb 
you";  and  on  April  29  the  Israeli  government  formally  charged  that  "for  the 
first  time  Soviet  pilots  are  flying  operational  missions  from  military 
Installations  under  their  control  In  Egypt."  The  Israeli  contention  that 
Soviet  armed  forces  were  changing  the  military  balance  was  no  longer  dis- 
missed by  Washington,  and  President  Nixon  became  more  receptive  to  Israeli 
requests  for  aircraft  replacements;  hence  toward  the  end  of  April  the  White 
House  took  over  from  the  State  Department  responsibility  for  the  day-to-day 
supervision  of  American  policy  toward  the  crisis. 

Though  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  still  absorbed  most  of  the  President’s 
attention,  he  could  no  longer  ignore  the  regional  and  global  implications 
of  the  deepening  Soviet  participation  In  the  Egsrptian-Israeli  war.  Washington 
was  encouraged  by  Nasser's  speech  of  May  1,  calling  on  Nixon  to  understand 
the  Arab  position  and  urge  Israel  to  comply  with  the  principles  of  Resolution 
242,  and  making  clear  that  a decisive  moment  in  Arab-Amerlcan  relations  had 
bhen  reached-“"either  we  will  be  estranged  forever  or  there  will  be  a new 
serious  and  definite  start  . < . the  situation  is  delicate  and  . . . the 
consequences  are  extremely  dangerous."  However,  without  tangible  evidence 
of  Soviet  restraint  or  indeed  of  some  definitive  statement  from  Moscow  on 
where  it  Intended  to  draw  the  line  of  involvement,  Nixon  decided  to  resume 
the  supply  of  military  equipment  promised  to  Israel  In  the  December  1958 
arms  agreement.  Eban  was  so  Informed  on  May  21  and  was  asked  only  that  the 
Israeli  government  withhold  publicity  and  show  "a  degree  of  flexibility  on 
terms  of  a settlement.  This  was  forthcoming  on  May  26,  when  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Melr  formally  announced  that  Israel  continued  to  accept  UN  Resolution  as  tne 
basis  for  a settlement  and  would  agree  to  something  akin  to  the  Rhodes  formula 
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for  talks."  Ignoring  a Soviet  overture  in  early  June  for  a joint' 

approach,  Nixon  authorized  the  Rogers  proposal,  which  was  presented  to 

Cairo  and  Jerusalem  on  June  19.  Although  the  Israeli  cabinet  rejected  the 

proposal.  Ambassador  Itzhak  Rabin  in  Washington  "objected  to  the  tone  of  the 

message  to  Nixon  and  did  not  communicate  it  to  the  White  House."  For 

more  than  a month  Washington  and  Jerusalem  negotiated  their  differences, 

agreeing  finally  on  July  25  efter  Prime  Minister  Meir  had  received  various 

assurances  from  President  Nixon.  In  overriding  the  strong  opposition  in  her 

coalition  government,  Meir  decided  that  the  risks  of  a rejection  were  greater 

than  those  of  acceptance,  a judgment  expressed  in  Dayan's  comment  that  "Israel 

46/ 

Is  not  so  strong  that  she  can  afford  to  lose  allies."  The  Israeli 
government  publicly  accepted  the  American  plan  on  July  31. 

In  seeking  the  "expulsion"  or  Soviet  forces  from  Egypt,  the  White  House 
saw  the  Soviet  military  entrenchment  in  Egypt  as  part  of  a more  general 
Soviet  challeng'j  to  D.L.  world  influence  and  as  a Middle  East  complement 
to  Soviet  arms  aid  to  Hanoi.  On  July  1 President  Nixon  said:  "You  cannot 
separate  what  happens  in  Vitunam  from  the  Mideast  or  from  Europe  or  any 
place  else." 


’ } 


That  is  why,  as  the  Soviet  Union  moves  ix: 
to  support  the  UAR,  it  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  evaluate  what  the  Soviet 
Union  does,  and  once  the  balance  of  power  is 
upset,  we  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  maintain 
Israel's  strength  vis-a-vis  its  neighbors,  not 
because  we  want  Israe]  to  be  in  a position  to 
wage  war — that  is  not  it — but  because  that  is 
what  will  deter  its  neighbors  from  attacking  it. 


47/ 
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Nixon's  determination  to  and  the  fighting  and  avoid  a confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  required  tha  exercise  of  pressure  on  Israel.  Inevitably,  the 
asymmetry  in  Anerlcan-Israeli  priorities  created  difficulties  between 
Washington  and  Jerusalem. 


Outcomes 

Soviet  leaders  had  cause  for  satisfaction  after  the  implementation  of 
the  cease-fire  agreement  of  August  7,  1970.  First,  owing  to  the  Soviet 
military  involvement,  Egypt  had  blunted  and  then  reversed  the  Israeli 
offensive  and  reestablished  an  api/roximate  military  balance  of  power  along 
the  Suez  Canal  axis.  Egypt's  continued  viability  as  a credible  belligerent 
and  Nasser's  political  survival,  two  prime  Soviet  objectives, had  been 
realized  and  enhanced  Soviet  prestige  among  the  courted  progressive  Arab 
states.  Second,  in  his  dependence  oi.  le  Soviet  Union,  Nasser  had  granted 
-illtary  privileges  that  capped  a decade  of  Soviet  diplomatic  effort  and  well 
served  Soviet  strategic  objectives  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  Rjd  Sea 
areas.  The  Soviet  navy  gained  access  tc  Egyptian  ports  without  having  to 
secure  permission  for  each  visit  and  extensive  repair  and  supply  depots  to 
facilitate  the  forward  deployment  of  the  Soviet  Mcdlterra  . fleet;  the 
range  of  Soviet  air  reconnaissance  was  also  greatly  extended  by  the  use  of 
the  Egyptian  airfields  under  Soviet  control.  The  Soviet  military  presence, 
enormously  expanded  from  the  level  before  the  war  of  attrition,  seemed 
aolldly  entrenched,  based  as  it  was  on  Nasser's  complete  reliance  on  Soviet 
equipment,  expertise,  and  protection,  and  an  impressive  Soviet  performance. 
Third,  I-toscov  thought  it  had  a dependent  client  capable  of  resisting  but  not 
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defeating  Israel  and  subject  to  Soviet  restraint;  for  despite  its  massive 
aid; .Moscow  sought  only  to  protect  Nasser  from  collapse,  not  to  regain 
Egyptian  lands.  Fourth,  Nasser's  acceptance  of  the  cease-fire  suited  the 
Soviet  objectives  of  avoiding  a confrontation  with  the  United  States  and 
returning  the  conflict  to  the  conference  table,  where  the  USSR  would  play 
a leading  role  in  the  negotiations  for  a political  settlement.  To  sweeten 
Nasser’s  return  to  the  diplomatic  process,  Moscow  promised  to  extend  and 
widen  the  alt  defense  system,  which,  within  a few  months,  would  effectively 
neutralize  Israeli  air  supremacy  over  the  canal  and  protect  Egypt  in  the 
event  of  a resiunptlon  of  hostilities.  Finally,  as  Brezhnev  emphasized  in 
a speech  on  August  28,  1970,  it  was  Soviet  military  power  that  had  given 
added  impetus  to  political  initiatives  and  had  forced  Israel  to  the  conference 
table,  though  "with  clenched  teeth." 

That  the  intervention  could  be  mounted  so  expeditiously  was  due  to  the 
USSR's  greatly  expanded  capability  for  projecting  power  abroad  and  its 
sense  of  confidence  deriving  from  a nuclear  arsenal  matching  that  of  the 
United  States.  In  an  era  of  nuclear  stalemate,  a superpower  commanding  powerful 
conventional  forces  can  engage  in  low-cost,  low-risk,  far-ranging,  intensive 
rivalry  in  the  third  world.  The  Soviet  Union’s  response  to  Egypt's  legitimate 
request  for  assistance  was  limited,  focused  on  air  defense,  and  cautiously 
escalatory,  thereby  limiting  and  complicating  the  reactions  open  to  U.S. 
policymakers. 

Israel  and  the  United  States  could  not  ignore  the  Soviet  use  of  armed 
forces.  A tough,  self-confident  Israel  was  made  to  face  up  to  the  limits  of 
its  power,  the  extent  of  its  dependence  on  the  United  States,  and  the 
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impossibility  of  defeating  an  Egypt  protected  by  the  Soviet  Union — or  even 
of  intimidating  Nasser  into  making  concessions.  The  United  States  could 
not  remain  a passive  bystander  once  the  Soviet  Union  became  directly 
involved  in  the  fighting:  committed  to  the  existence  of  Israel  as  a state, 
though  not  to  its  post-1967  boundaries,  suspicious  of  Soviet  intentions 
and  policies,  and  eager  to  shore  up  Vastem-orlented  Arab  regimes  aiid 
prevent  the  radlcallzatlon  of  Arab  politics,  it  could  not  maintain  a situation 
of  Israeli  superiority  without  doing  severe  harm  to  its  extensive  economic 
and  strategic  interests  in  the  Arab  world. 

After  Nasicr's  death  Moscow  expanded  its  military  and  economic  ties 
with  Egypt,  expecting  continuity  to  prevail  with  his  successors.  However, 
some  of  Sadat's  moves  disturbed  Moscow:  his  tentative  retreat  from  Nasser's 
policy  of  nationalization;  his  downgrading  of  socialism;  am.  in  early 
February  1971 — as  a surprise  foreign  policy  initiative — an  offer  to  reopen 
the  Suez  Canal  coupled  with  an  underlying  combativeness.  Moscow's  uneasiness 
was  soon  compounded  by  the  domestic  crisis  in  Egypt.  In  early  May,  charging 
a plot  to  unseat  him,  Sadat  purged  most  of  the  Nasserist  elite  with  whom 
Moscow  had  begun  to  feel  comfortable.  In  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  privileged 
Soviet  position  in  Egypt  and  prevent  Sadat  from  looking  to  the  United  States, 
Moscow  Induced  him  to  seal  Egypt's  relationship  with  the  USSR  in  a treaty  of 
friendship  and  cooperation.  Sadat  agreed,  seeing  in  the  treaty,  signed  on 
May  27,  1971.  Soviet  recognition  of  his  legitimacy  and  re8fflrmat...on  of 
promises  of  weapons  and  support  in  the  event  of  another  war. 

In  the  following  year,  though,  Sadat  became  convinced,  first,  that 
Moscow's  reluctance  to  provide  "offensive"  weapons  concealed  a basic  opposition 
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to  Egyptian  resort  to  the  military  option  to  regain  occupied  Arab  territory, 
and  second,  that  Moscow  was  content  with  the  existing  situation  of  "no  war, 
no  peace,"  because  it  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to  pursue  detente  with  the 
United  States.  These  conclusions  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Soviet  military 
personnel  in  July  1972  and  a period  of  Soviet-Egyptian  tension.  Five  months 
later,  his  exploration  for  a Western  alternative  having  proved  unrewarding, 
Sadat  again  turned  to  Moscow,  which,  eager  to  keep  a military  foothold, 
responded  by  reopening  the  arms  tap,  making  possible  the  fourth  Arab-Israeli 
war  in  October  1973. 

By  the  summer  of  1973,  three  years  after  Moscow  had  saved  the 
Egyptians  from  certain  defeat,  the  Soviet  position  ivi  Egypt  had  slipped 
consider  ‘ ly,  but  still  retained  a number  of  advantages.  In  the  economic 
spk»«re,  the  Soviet  Union  played  an  important  role  in  the  industrial  sector. 

In  the  military  sphere,  though  forced  to  relinquish  its  unlimited  use  of 
Egyptian  airfields,  it  was  permitted  the  continued  use  of  ports  and 
anchorages,  though  on  less  preferential  terms  than  before.  It  retained 
these  contess  ions  on  an  increasingly  constricted  basis  after  the  October 
War  until  April  1976,  one  month  after  Sadat  unilaterally  abrogated  the  1971 
treaty  and  ended  the  once  significant  Soviet  military  presence.  A8/ 

The  Soviet-Egyptian  estrangement  (only  partieHy  eased  by  Sadat's 
conciliatory  moves  from  December  1972  on)  contrasted  with  the  Soviet-American 
detente.  The  superpower  differences  of  1970  had  faded  in  the  glow  from  SALT  I, 
the  Nixon-Brezhnev  exchange  of  visits,  and  mushrooming  economic,  cultural, 
and  scientific  agreements.  For  the  time,  Moscow  was  content  to  keep  its 
relations  with  Egypt  in  a minor  key.  Despite  the  strain,  there  were 
advantages.  The  forced  removal  of  Soixet  troops  from  Egypt  engendered 
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improvement  in  Sovlet-Amerlcen  relations  by  easing  Washington's  concern  about 
the  Soviet  challenge  in  the  Middle  East.  Also,  believing  that  Washington 
would  not  pressure  Israel  into  making  concessions  that  could  occasion  a 
major  reorientation  in  Egyptian  foreign  policy,  Moscow  expected  the  Egyptians 
to  maintain  a Soviet  connection.  The  American  relationship  was  of  great 
importance  to  Moscow,  which  looked  forward  then  to  the  extensive  credit  and 
trade  concessions  recommended  to  the  Congress  by  President  Nixon — at  least 
until  the  October  war,  which  reversed  Washington's  sanguine  outlook  about 
the  future  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  detente. 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  clear  that  had  Moscow  not  used  its  forces  to 
support  Egypt  in  1970,  the  improvement  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations  that 
sprouted  briefly  in  1972  would  not  have  withered  after  October  1973; 

1970  was  an  essential  precursor  to  1973.  Without  the  Soviet  intervention 
to  save  Nasser  and  reverse  the  Arab-Israeli  military  imbalance,  the  Arab- 
Israell  conflict  would  have  remained  locked  in  the  situation  of  "no  war, 
no  peace."  One  concomitant  of  this  might  have  been  a Soviet  policy  of 
greater  restraint  in  arms  transfers  to  Egypt  and  Syria  If  so,  Sadat  would 
not  have  had  a feasible  military  option  in  October  1973,  no  superpower 
confrontation  would  have  occurred,  and  detente  might  have  developed  more  fully. 
This  would  have  entailed  tacit  Soviet  recognition  of  the  limits  of  its 
possibilities  in  the  Arab  Tast  and  acceptance  of  a lesser  presence.  But  no 
vital  Soviet  security  interest  would  have  been  jeopardi^ed;  indeed,  the 
infusion  of  American  capital  and  technology  into  the  USSR  that  might  have 
resulted  from  a less  imperial  Kremlin  policy  in  the  Arab  East  would  probably 
have  resulted  in  a significant  boast  to  Its  economy  and  overall  position 
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In  Europe.  But  this  would  have  meant  curtailment  of  the  ambitious  "forward 
policy"  started  by  Khrushchev  and  continued  by  Brezhnev. 

On  the  other  hand,  'had  Moscow  backed  an  Egyptian  crossing  of  the  canal 
In  1970,  the  result  might  have  been  a Soviet-Amerlcan  confrontation. 

Assuming  It  would  have  stopped  short  of  a nuclear  showdown,  a Soviet  challenge 
of  such  magnitude  might  have  greatly  enhanced  Moscow's  standing  In  the  Arab 
world.  However,  It  would  also  have  precluded  a SALT  agreement,  detente  In 
Europe,  and  economic  concessions;  It  might  also  have  pushed  the  United  States 
closer  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  In  such  an  environment,  U.S. -Soviet 
relations  would  have  been  worse  than  they  actually  became  after  the  October 
War. 


Soviet  Relations  with  Sudan  and  the  Anyanya  Insurgency 
When  Sudan  joined  the  other  Arab  states  in  June  1967  in  breaking  ties 
with  the  United  States,  the  USSR's  interest  In  Improving  their  modest 
relationship  was  whetted.  For  Its  part,  Sudan  hoped  to  acquire  modern 
weapons  to  offset  traditional  reliance  on  Britain,  with  whom  it  had  broken 
diplomatic  relations  the  previous  year  over  the  Rhodesian  issue.  A Sudanese 
military  mission  went  to  Moscow  in  late  July  1967,  and  an  arms  agreement 
was  announced  on  August  6.  49/  At  the  end  of  September  a Soviet  military 
delegation  visited  Khartoum  t..  discuss  the  details,  which  reportedly  included 
the  establishment  of  Sudan's  first  air  academy. 

Implementation  of  the  agreement  languished,  however,  because  Moscow 
was  already  heavily  committed  in  Vietnam,  Egypt,  and  Syria  and,  the  Sudanese 
need  not  being  critical,  Moscow  could  afford  to  dole  out  small,  irregular 
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packages  of  arms  In  an  attempt  to  gain  better  treatment  for  the  Sudanese 
Communist  Party  (SCP).  The  arrest  of  Moawlya  Ibrahim,  the  secretary  of 
the  6CP,  In  late  October  1967  brought  a strong  denunciation  In  Pravda. 

Labeling  the  actions  against  Ibrahim  and  other  Communists  "of  a clearly 
provocative  nature,"  Pravtia  blamed  "rightist  forces"  and  wrote  that  "Instead 
of  struggling  against  the  accomplices  of  Imperialism  and  aggression,  the 
Sudanese  reaction  plans  to  concentrate  all  Its  fire  on  the  Communist 
patriots";  It  noted  that  this  would  "weaken  the  possibility  of  Sudan  making 
a positive  contribution  to  the  Arab  cause  against  Israel."  50/  The 
implication  was  that  Soviet  arms  could  be  put  to  better  use  than  support  for 
such  a regime. 

Despite  a number  of  delays,  by  mid-September  1968  Sudanese  officials 
said  that  "a  new  agreement  on  the  reinforcement  of  the  Sudanese  Air  Force 
has  been  concluded."  By  the  end  of  the  year,  a trickle  of  Soviet  arms  had 
arrived,  and  Soviet  advisers  "were  selecting  officers  for  training  in  the 
USSR."  51/  Arab  sources  placed  the  value  of  the  Soviet- Sudanese  arms 
agreement  at  well  above  the  frequently  mentioned  $100  million  price  tag. 

But  continued  Soviet  annoyance  with  the  treatment  of  local  Communists  kept 
the  arms  deliveries  minimal,  a succession  of  Sudanese  military  missions  to 
Moscow  notwithstanding.  Indeed,  on  the  eve  of  the  May  25,  1969,  coup  in 
Sudan,  there  was  a mission  In  Moscow,  seeking,  as  had  Its  predecessors,  a 
speedup  In  the  Soviet  8uppl>  process. 

The  nine  army  officers  lew^,  by  Colonel  (later  Major-General  and  then 
President)  Gaafar  Mohammed  al-Nlmei^y,  a thirty-nine-year-old  graduate  of 
the  military  academy  at  Omdurman,  who  seized  pcwer  on  May  25,  1969,  Immediately 
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nade  known  their  leftist  orientation,  denouncing  Imperialism,  calling  for 
close  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  recognizing  East  Germany  on  May  28, 
thus  becoming  the  second  "progressive"  and  antllmperlallst  Arab  country  tc 
do  so  within  a month  (Iraq  had  taken  the  step  on  April  30).  Though  banning 
all  political  parties,  Nlmeiry  did  place  Communists  In  the  cabinet  and 
courted  the  goodwill  of  leftists  to  counterbalance  the  might  of  "conservative 
traditionalist,  religious,  and  pro-Western  forces"  and  gain  the  support  of 
the  trade  unions,  students,  and  Intelligentsia.  52/  In  so  doing  he  reinforced 
Moscow’s  belief  in  the  progressive  character  of  the  regime.  Four  members 
of  the  Revolutionary  Command  Council  were  Communists  or  leftists:  Major 
Hashlm  Muhammad  al-Ata,  Major  Faruq  Uthman  Hamdallah,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Babikr  an-Nur  Uthman  (these  three  were  to  be  leading  actors  In  the  Communist- 
supported  abortive  coup  of  July  1571),  and  Prime  Minister  Abubakr  Awadallah, 
the  only  civilian  on  the  RCC.  At  least  eight  of  the  twenty-one  cabinet 
members  were  leftists  or  Communists. 

The  new  leadership  took  steps  to  end  corruption,  solve  the  problems  of 
agriculture  and  the  rebellion  In  the  south,  and  strengthen  the  armed  forces 
by  obtaining  modem  arms  and  Improving  military  training  and  institutes. 

From  the  very  beginning,  it  looked  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  arms  and 
assistance  in  upgrading  the  Sudanese  armed  forces.  Nlmeiry  needed  Soviet 
pilots  and  advisers,  In  particular,  to  assist  in  counterinsurgency  operations 
in  the  south.  Not  only  had  Sudan  been  without  a great  power  patron  since 
the  break  with  Britain  in  1966  and  with  the  United  States  after  the  June 
War,  but  It  faced  disintegration  because  of  the  growing  challenge  from  the 
Insurrectionists,  who  were  encouraged  by  the  aid  they  were  receiving  from 
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Uganda,  Zaire,  and  Ethiopia,  traditional  enemy  of  Sudan  and  staunch  ally  of 


the  United  States. 


sortunl 


The  Soviet  leadership  was  quick  to  recognize  the  new  military  govemnent 


of  Sudan.  In  the  Soviet  press,  unadorned  reporting  of  Prime  Minister 


Awadallah's  affirmation  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  opposition  to  colonialism 


and  neocolonialism  gave  way,  within  one  week,  to  praise  for  the  new  govern- 


ment's strengthening  of  "the  front  against  Israeli  aggression  and  Imperialist 


prying  In  the  Middle  East."  53/  The  Initial  actions  of  the  ruling  RCC  were 


unquestionably  congenial  to  Soviet  Interests:  diplomatic  recognition  of  the 


German  Democratic  Republic;  Identification  with  Masser  and  "progressive" 


Arab  and  African  states;  sharp  criticism  of  "Western  Imperialism  and  Zionist 


intrigues";  and  overtures  for  closer  ties  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 


Soviet  leaders  were  aware  of  Sudan's  difficulties:  a civil  war  in  the 


south  against  the  Anyanyas — the  military  arm  of  the  amorphous  coalition  of 


black  Christian  tribes  and  clans  of  the  Southern  Sudan — who  had  started 


insurgency  operations  In  1963;  54/  a troubled  economy;  and  powerful  social 


and  economic  gropps  whose  outlook  was  antithetical  to  Mimelry's  reformist 


bent.  But  as  the  largest  country  In  Africa  and  a strategic  land  mass  between 


Arab  and  Black  Africa  bordering  on  eight  countries  and  the  Red  Sea,  the 


Sudan  was  a tempting  political  target.  Soviet  planners  may  well  have  argued 


that  securing  a foothold  there  would  help  forge  an  anti-Western  Arab 


coalition  and.'would  open  up  new  opportunities  for  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as 


the  use  of  Sudanese  ports  to  facilitate  the  forward  deployment  of  the  Soviet 
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xuvy,  vhich  had  started  calling  at  Aden  and  Hodelda  the  previous  fear, 
and  a greater  ability  to  move  easily  in  Central  Africa  in  the  future. 

Mlmeiry's  foreign  policy  orientation  was  conanendable.  Horeover,  he 
seemed  genuinely  committed  to  a political  solution  of  the  "southern 
question."  Whereas  his  predecessors  had  sought  to  suppress  the  Anyanya 
movement  by  increasingly  bloody  and  costly  military  cAapalgns,  Nimeiry 
impressed  Soviet  observers  with  his  willingness  to  grant  the  southerners, 
who  were  ethnically  Africans,  not  Arabs,  substantial  autonomy  and  to  bring 
them  into  the  central  government.  55/  His  promise  of  regional  autonomy 
assumed  immediate  credibility  with  his  appointment  of  "a  prominent 
southerner  (the  Communist  lawyer,  Joseph  Garang)  to  the  newly  created  Ministry 
of  Southern  Affairs  in  June  1969";  56/  and  his  conciliatory  position  toward 
the  Anyanyas  suggested  that  Sudanese  requests  for  accelerated  and  expanded 
arms  assistance  were  intended  to  strengthen  the  regime  against  "reactionary" 
enemies  and  were  not  likely  to  enmesh  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  unending  civil 
war.  By  late  June  the  Soviet  government's  positive  attitude  toward  Nimeiry 
was  .reflected  in  the  statement  Sudanese  Communist  Party  Secretary-General 
Mohammed  Abdul  Khalek  Mahgoub  made  at  the  Moscow  Conference  of 
Communist  and  Workers  Parties,  calling  for  support  of  the  "Sudanese 
revolution." 

Nimeiry's  anti-Western,  pro-Kasser,  Soviet-bloc-orAAnted  position  was 
essentially  what  motivated  a favorable  Keemlln  reaction  to  requests  for  arms 
and  military  advisers.  Nimeiry *8  antifeudal,  antlconservatlvc,  generally 
progressive  domestic  line  no  doubt  also  helped,  as  did  minor  events  like  the 
creation  in  Moscow  in  late  August  of  the  USSR-Sudan  Friendship  Society.  57/ 
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Throughout  the  susmer  the  Soviet  press  continued  Its  connnendatory  coverage 
of  events  In  Sudan. 

By  iate  1969  Soviet  arms  and  advisers  began  to  arrive  in  appreciable 
nunbcrs.  During  the  buildup  and  modernisation  of  the  Sudanese  armed  forces 
in  the  next  eighteen  months,  the  Russians  divorced  their  interest  In  military 
advantages  from  their  political  disappointment  with  Nimeiry's  changing 
attitude  toward  Sudanese  Communists  and  his  inability  to  find  a solution 
to  the  southern  problem.  Regarding  Nimeiry’s  foreign  policy  orientation 
and  rellince  on  Soviet  military  support  as  the  basis  for  future  intimacy, 
they  accepted  the  disquieting  aspects  of  his  domestic  policy.  The  1968 
arms  agreement  had  brought  a few  Soviet  military  Instructors  by  midsummer 
and  some  arms  by  early  1969.  After  the  May  1969  copp  Moscow  had  stepped  up 
its  flow  of  arms  because  It  saw  the  Nimeiry  regime  as  a target  of  opportunity 
because  It  expected  arms  and  economic  aid  to  establish  a solid  long-term 
relationship;  and  because  It  could  not  afford  to  ignore  Nimeiry 's  disclosures 
of  plots — allegedly  with  Ethiopian,  U.S.,  West  German,  and  Israeli  backing — 
to  topple  his  regime. 

In  anticipation  of  a visit  by  Nimeiry  In  early  November  1969,  Pravda 
devoted  a lengthy  article  to  the  situation  In  Sudan  and  revealed  the 
problems  faced  by  Soviet  decisionmakers.  58/  It  praised  the  "progressive" 
regime  for  conducting  "an  active  anti-imperialist  foreign  policy"  and 
taking  important  steps  to  strengthen  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Acknowledging  that  the  internal  problems  confronting  the  Sudanese  government 
were  "very  complex,"  the  Pravda  article  criticized  "reactionary  circles"  who 
have  turrad  "to  stirring  up  anti-communism  and  downgrading  the  policy  of  the 
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Sudanese  Cononiulst  Party  In  hopes  of  attracting  nationalist  eleaents,!'  and 
vho,  realizing  that  open  attacks  "on  socialist  goals"  would  fall,  try  to 
pass  themselves  off  as  supporters  of  "socialism  without  coomiunlsm."  Pravda*s 
admonishment  of  Mimelry  was  moderate.  Whatever  dloappolntment  Moscow  felt 
over  the  SCP's  diminished  status  In  the  cabinet.  It  continued  to  praise 
the  regime's  general  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  The  proppect  of  closer 
state-to-state  relations  was  enough  to  warrant  the  expanded  military 
commitments,  especially  since  most  of  the  arms  were  destined  for  use  In  the 
south,  where  there  was  nlnlmal  danger  to  Soviet  advisers. 

Monetary  estimates  of  Soviet  military  assistance  during  the  1969 
period  vary;  figures  of  $65  million  and  $150  million  have  been  mentioned, 
demonstrating  a combination  of  difficulty  In  assigning  dollar  values  to 
Soviet  equipment  and  uncertainty  about  certain  magnitudes  Involved.  The 
equipment  provided  Included  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  surface-to- 
air  missiles  (SAMs),  and  several  types  of  aircraft — jet  fighters,  transports, 
and  helicopters.  The  aircraft  and  helicopters  included  sixteen  MXG-21 
short-range,  supersonic  fighters;  six  AN-12  heavy  cargo  planes,  with  a A4,000 
pound  payload,  capable  of  transporting  about  one  hundred  troops;  five  AM-2A 
twin-turboprop  transports,  capable  of  carrying  about  fifty  troops;  ten  MI-8 
helicopters  and  three  MI-A  utility  helicopters,  each  capable  of  carrying  a 
•mall  number  of  troops;  and  one  battery  of  SAM-2s.  Most  of  the  aircraft  were 
delivered  from  mid-July  1970  on,  when  the  fighting  In  the  south  once  again 
Intensified.  Presumably,  they  were  useful  for  counterinsurgency  actions. 

If  behavior  is  an  Indication  of  Intent,  the  diverse  aircraft  signaled 
Soviet  support  for  the  Nlmelry  government's  military  operations  against  the 


regained  3iod«st  conpared  to  those  made  to  Egypt  if  Nlmelry  had  continued 


the  counterinsurgency  campaign  for  several  years;  the  fighting  was  at  a 
low  level  and  nosed  little  danger  to  the  Soviet  pilots  who  accompanied  the 
above  aircraft  and  whc  apparently  flew  combat  missions;  the  battlefield  was 
far  from  the  public  eye  and  operations  could  be  carried  out  with  Impunity 
against  a poorly  armed  foe.  But  political  developments  In  Khartoum  In 
July  1971  dramatically  altered  Nlmeiry's  approach  to  the  rebellion.  As  a 
result,  the  Russians  had  little,  If  anything,  to  do  with  the  nonmilitary 
solution  that  Nlmelry  finally  fashioned. 

There  is  little  information  on  the  role  Soviet  military  personnel 
played  In  actual  operations  against  the  southern  Insurgents  from  1970  to  July 
1971.  Neitner  the  Sudanese  nor  the  Russians  write  about  It,  and  Western 
accounts,  even  those  from  the  field,  rely  heavily  on  rumor  and  inference. 

I piece  things  together  as  follows. 

Despite  *''re  government's  efforts  at  reform,  which  went  slowly,  the 
fighting  in  the  south  never  completely  stopped.  By  early  1970  it  had 
erupted  again  with  considerable  intensity  and  it  continued  intermittently 
throughout  the  year.  The  government  used  about  two-thirds  of  its  army  of 
28,000  to  35,000  men  which  had  been  expanded  between  1969  and  1971,  in  the 
south,  where  the  terrain,  unlike  that  in  the  north  around  Khartoum,  is  over- 
grown and  marshy.  Poor  roads  made  operations  and  the  deployment  of  armor 
difficult,  and  the  Sudanese  army  depended  on  Soviet  aircraft  for  bombing 
villages,  flushing  guerillas,  and  moving  troops  quickly  to  places  where 
guerilla  units  had  been  sighted.  Though  about  525  Sudanese  officers  were 
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being  trained  in  Soviet  bloc  countries,  60/  relatively  few,  if  any,  had 
finished  flight  training  or  were  able  to  fly  the  MIG-Zls  or  the  helicopters. 
Since  the  logistics  ot  supplying  Sudanese  troops  in  the  south  and  the 
tactics  of  dealing  with  the  Insurgents  placed  a premium  on  air  support, 
presumably  some  of  the  500  Soviet  military  advisers  flew  both  supply  and 
combat  missions, although  possibly  only  as  copilots  with  Sudanese  officers. 
Given  the  Isolated  areas  in  which  the  insurgents  operated  and  the  absence 
of  trained  Western  observers,  detection  was  virtually  impossible,  and  the 
Russians  could  freely  have  flown  missions  to  track  the  Anyanyas.  It  is  also 

conceivable  that  some  of  the  pilots  were  Egyptians:  after  the  June  War, 
Egypt  had  helped  Sudan  establish  an  air  academy,  partly  to  train  Egyptiavt 
cadets  out  of  range  of  Israeli  aircraft.  Certainly,  relations  between 
Nioel’'y  and  Nasser  were  close. 

As  in  Iraq  in  1974-75,  the  Russians  were  prompted  to  help  a progressive 
regime  suppress  S2  insurgf^  :t  'cuert  as  a way  of  ensuring  the  survival 
of  a leadership  deemed  ccgenial  to  Soviet  strategic  and  political  Interests. 
Throughout  1970  and  early  1971,  Moscow,  to  judge  from  Soviet  press  coverage, 
continued  to  view  Nimeiry  as  progressive,  beset  by  domestic  Intrigues  of 
right-wing  sects  and  groups,  and  Isogged  down  in  a rebellion  formented  by 
imperialist  forces.  Although  Moscow  was  disappointed  that  he  had  turned 
on  pro-Mcscow  Communist  .,  his  anti-imperialist  foreign  policy  and  extensive 
nationalization  of  foreign  enterprises  tilted  the  balance  in  favor  of 
accelerated  deliveries  af  weapons  and  such  air  support  as  was  needed. 
Moreover,  the  new  challenge  to  Nimeiry  from  traditionalist,  anti-Communist 


Muslim  sects,  notably  the  Mahdists,  strengthened  Moscow's  determination  to 
support  his  regime. 
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On  March  25  and  26,  1970,  Nimeiry  suppressed  the  Ansar  (Mahdlst) 
insurrection  on  Aba  Island,  setting  off  a widespread  crackdown  on  the  Mahdlsts 
that  Included  the  killing  of  their  leader.  According  to  one  report,  as  yet 


unconfirmed  by  other  sources,  MIG  aircraft  flown  by  Egyptian  or  possibly 

61/ 

Soviet  pilots  strafed  the  island  in  support  of  government  troops.  Two 


weeks  later.  In  a move  apparently  designed  to  convince  other  religious  groups 
that  the  crushing  of  the  Mahdists  was  not  motivated  by  Communist  tendencies  in 
his  government,  Nimeiry  deported  the  secretary-general  of  the  pro-Moscow  wing 
of  the  SCP.  Mahgoub's  deportation  (he  returned  in  late  July  and  was  placed 
under  house  arrest)  Improved,  to  some  degree,  the  position  of  the  rival 
Communist  faction  of  Ahmad  Sulayman  and  Moawlya  Ibrahim,  who  were  willing  to 


dissolve  the  party  in  order  to  remain  in  the  government,  which  they  thought 

12/ 

they  could  influence  from  within.  In  May,  to  reassure  his  leftist 


adherents,  Nimeiry  nationalized  all  banks  and  major  trading  corporations, 
"Sudanis’eJ"  many  foreign  enterprises,  and  signed  a new  agreement  with  Moscow, 
adding  Soviet  experts  to  various  ministries.  The  factional  infighting  between 
Nimeiry  and  the  Communists  came  to  a head  in  November  1970,  not  long  after 
the  departure  from  Sudan  of  a Soviet  delegation  led  by  Politburo  member 
Dmitri  Polyansky.  Three  leftist  members  of  the  RCC  were  purged:  Major 
Faruq  Uthman  Hardallah,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Babikr  an-Nur  Uthman,  and  Major 
Hashim  Muhammad  al-Aca.  None  of  these  actions  interfered  with  the  continued 
supply  of  Soviet  aircraft  fci  use  against  the  Anyanyas. 


In  February  1971  Nimeiry  saw  "no  room  for  the  Communists  in  the  Sudanese 
63/ 

revolution."  Moscow  (and  Sadat)  tried  to  mediate,  but  without  success. 


as  Nimeiry  attacked  Communist  strongholds  in  the  trade  unions  and  youth 


organizations.  Nonetheless,  Moscow  maintained  close  relations  with  the 
Nlmeiry  government,  receiving,  for  example,  an  RCC  delegation  at  the 
Twenty-fourth  Congress  of  the  CPSU  (March  30  to  April  8,  1971). 

On  July  19,  1971,  Major  Hashim  al-Ata,  who  had  been  removed  from  the 

RCC  in  November  1970,  in  turn  deposed  Nimeiry,  imprisoning  him  and  his 

supporters.  However,  the  failure  to  execute  the  old  leaders  "proved  to  be 

a fatal  tactical  mistake  of  the  new  revolutionaries  since,  on  July  22,  a 

W/ 

successful  'counter-counter-coup'"  brought  Nimeiry  back  to  power.  Unlike 
the  unsuccessful  putschists,  Nimeiry  took  a bloody  revenge,  executing  the 
officers  as  well  as  leading  Communists,  including  Mahgoub  and  Joseph  Garang. 
His  relations  with  Moscow  deteriorated  sharply  because,  though  there  was 
no  evidence  that  it  had  engineered  the  coup,  the  Soviet  Union,  in  a departure 
from  its  characteristic  treatment  of  coups  in  progressive  states,  had  come 
out  immediately  in  support  of  al-Ata 's  government  and  tried  to  pressure  Sadat 
into  following  suit,  thereby  heightening  Nimeiry 's  suspicion  of  its 
complicity.  Nimeiry  ignored  Soviet  appeals  to  spare  those  sentenced  to 
death  in  connection  with  the  events  of  July  19  to  22.  Although  relations 
between  Moscow  and  Khartoum  recovered,  they  never  again  approached  the 
closeness  of  the  previous  two  years. 

The  coup  and  worsening  domestic  tension  prompted  Nimeiry  to  make 
essential  concessions  to  the  southerners.  A settlement  was  finally  reached 
in  Addis  Ababa  on  February  27,  1972,  between  the  Sudanese  government  and 
the  Anyanya  leaders,  without  any  Soviet  influence.  It  came  about  through 
Nimeiry 's  decision  to  shelve  Pan-Arab  ambitions,  offer  the  southern  Sudanese 


a substantial  measure  of  autonomy,  Include  them  in  the  political  le<}dershlp 
of  the  ruling  one-party  Sudanese  Socialist  Union,  and  concentrate  on 
internal  development.  Changed  attitudes  in  neighboring  nations, 
particularly  Ethiopia,  further  Improved  the  chance  for  a settlement. 

Support  from  abroad  was  crucial  in  sustaining  the  Anyanya  revolt. 

Uganda  and  Ethiopia,  and  Zaire  to  a much  lesser  degree,  took  in  refugees 
and  provided  funds  and  staging  grounds  that  made  sustained  rebel  resistance 
possible,  though  victory  proved  elusive.  Their  assistance  derived  from 
Identification  with  the  blacks  and  antipathy  to  Arabization;  it  predated 
Nimeiry's  coup  and  Soviet  involvement. 

All  three  countries  were  anti-Soviet,  anti-Communist,  and  basically 
pro-Westem  (though  Uganda's  Milton  Obote,  a leading  member  of  the  non- 
aligned  groupings,  was  a frequent  critic  }.  Their  behavior  was  not  shaped 

by  cold  war  pressure;  superpower  rivalry  took  a back  seat  to  local  animosities. 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  factor  was  too  negligible  to  have  any  noticeable  effect 
on  their  foreign  policy  position,  whose  sharp  changes  were  consequences  of 
domastlc  shifts  of  power  and  perception. 

In  Uganda,  Obote  had  started  by  1969  to  lessen  his  support  of  the 
Anyanyas  and  his  close  ties  with  Israel,  and  to  improve  relations  with 
Nimeiry  and  the  Arab  countries.  But  he  was  deposed  in  January  1971  and  his 
successor,  Idi  Amin  Dada  reversed  this  line,  At  one  point  accusing  the 
Sudanese  of  abetting  Incursions  into  the  country  by  pro-Obote  groups. 

However,  after  the  1972  agreement  ending  the  Sudanese  civil  war  was  signed 
in  Aldis  Ababa,  Amin  became  friendlier  with  Nimeiry,  broke  with  Israel,  and 
turned  to  Libya  for  subsidies.  In  Ethiopia,  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  played 
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a major  role  in  mediating  an  end  to  the  conflict.  Pleased  by  Kimeiry's 
anti-Commur.-*  ct  tack  after  the  July  1971  event,  he  improved  relations  with 
Sudan,  thereby  weakening  the  Anyanyas'  military  option  and  persuading  them 
to  settle.  He  welcomed  Nimeiry’s  reconciliation  with  the  southern  Sudanese, 
^Is  turn  toward  Central  Africa  and  away  from  the  Arab  world  affiars  — 
specifically,  his  downplaying  of  the  cause  of  Muslim  secessionists  in  the 
Ethiopian  province  of  Eritrea  — and  his  attempt  to  normalize  relations 
with  the  United  States.  With  these' changes  in  the  diplomatic  environment, 
Zaire  lost  Interest  in  the  Anyanyas:  President  Mobutu's  interest  had 
stemmed  only  from  animosity  toward  a Sudanese  leadership,  no  longer  in  power, 
that  had  supported  the  rebel  Sijnbas  against  him  in  the  mid-1960s. 

A Good  Hand  Squandered 

Nimeiry  had  been  pleased  with  Soviet  air  support  in  the  counterinsurgency 
war  in  the  uouth.  However,  the  alacrity  with  which  Moscow  backed  Hashlm 
al“Ata*s  coup  was  its  undoing.  Whether  through  overconfidence,  poor  advice, 
^■^'crance  of  the  local  scene,  or  underestimation  of  Arab  reaction,  Moscow 
blundered.  In  its  eagerness  to  see  the  SGP  in  a position  of  power,  Moscow 
squandered  a strong  position.  It  intensified  Nimeiry 's  domestic  anticommunism 
and  suspicion  uf  the  Soviet  Union  (despite  the  resumption  of  a relationship 
of  sorts  within  a couple  of  months)  and  turned  him  toward  the  West  and  closer 
relations  with  the  PeopJe's  Republic  of  China,  the  former  being  far  more 
impoctant  than  the  latter  as  a result  of  Peking's  inability  to  provide  much 
'jssistance.  Finally,  it  resulted  in  a diminished  Soviet  military  presence. 

The  PetLack  in  Sudars,  unlike  that  in  Egypt, was  not  due  to  Sudanese 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  level,  quality,  or  performance  of  Soviet  military 
advisers;  It  was  due  to  faulty  Soviet  political  judgment  In  backing  a 
Communist  dark  horse  that  did  not  know  how  to  finish  the  race. 

The  timely  support  that  Nimeiry  received  from  Egypt  and  Libya  was 
ciruclal.65/  Both  Sadat  and  Qaddafl  acted  to  forestall  a seizure  of  power 
by  a Communist-inspired  clique.  Irrespective  of  their  assessments  of  what 
the  Soviet  Union  was  or  was  not  doing.  Quite  simply,  they  opposed  any 
Communist  or  Communist-oriented  group  coming  to  power  In  an  Arab  country  on 
the5r  borders. 


Though  regional  developments  can  affect  relations  between  superpowers, 
Sudan  was  peripheral  to  the  U.S. -Soviet  strategic  relationship,  so  its  change 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  notable  effect.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  position 
in  Sudan  was  still  in  the  formative  stages;  it  was  more  a case  of  an 
unrealized  potential  than  an  actual  loss.  Once  the  dust  had  settled, 
relations  returned  to  a semblance  of  normalcy,  but  with  a sharply  reduced 
flow  of  Soviet  arms  and  advisers  and  an  end  to  the  use  of  Soviet  pilots 
In  the  south;  this  reflected  Nimeiry 's  suspicion  and  his  diminished  need 
after  the  1972  Addis  Ababa  agreement  rather  than  Soviet  second  thoughts  about 
the  wisdom  of  trying  to  retain  a foothold  in  the  area. 

Since  than  the  situation  has  drastically  changed.  The  political 
solution  Nimeiry  fashioned  for  the  southern  problem  has  so  far  held  up. 
After  July  1971,  realizing  that  the  future  of  his  regime  depended  on  his 
solving  internal  problems,  Nimeiry  widened  his  political  base.  He  suppressed 
the  Communists,  downgraded  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  negotiated 
an  end  to  the  civil  war.  In  1977-78  he  effected  a reconciliation  with  the 
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Mahdlst  leadership.  Reversing  his  nationalization  policy,  he  encouraged 
foreign  Investment,  especially  from  conservative  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait. 
Relations  with  the  United  States  Improved,  though  there  was  a temporary 
setback  when  the  Palestinians  who  had  murdered  the  American  ambassador  In 
Khartoum  in  March  1973  were  turned  over  to  the  Egyptians  and  eventually 
freed.  Overall,  Nimeiry’s  tilt  has  been  toward  the  West  and  away  from  the 
Soviet  bloc.  In  May  1977  he  expelled  the  remaining  ninety  Soviet  military 
advisers  and  looked  to  France  and  to  a lesser  extent  the  United  States  for 
arms. 

Although  Moscow  did  not  use  itc  armed  forces  to  assist  al-Ata's  coup, 
these  is  continuing  speculation  about  whether  the  Soviet  advisers  tried 
indirectly  through  their  relationship  with  junior  officers  at  the  military 
bases  outside  Khartoum  to  interfere  with  the  rescue  of  Nimeiry  or  the 
reinforcement  of  his  supporters  in  Khartoum  by  encouraging  the  Sudanese 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  al-Ata  government  only.  66/  But  even  if  the  Soviet 
advisers  had  persuaded  “^e  Sudanese  troops  to  stay  in  the  barracks,  the 
outcome  in  Khartoum  would  have  been  the  same,  because  the  main  forces  used 
to  bring  Nimeiry  back  to  power  were  the  Egyptian  troops  based  in  the  area 
and  the  Sudanese  flown  in  from  the  Suez  Canal  front. 

A direct  use  of  Soviet  armed  forces  to  affect  the  political  outcome 
was  just  not  feasible.  It  would  have  alienated  most  of  the  Arab  world. 

Even  had  the  Russians  contemplated  it,  they  had  only  five  hundred  advisere. 
in  the  country,  and  these  were  largely  isolated  in  a few  military 
installations.  There  was  no  way  they  could  have  mounted  a major  intervention 
on  their  own  so  far  from  home  bases.  Had  Moscow  stayed  "jut  of  the  Sudan 
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altogether  neither  its  credibility  nor  its  position  with  Egypt,  Syria j or 
Iraq  would  have  suffered  greatly;  nor  would  It  have  been  tempted  Into 
suddenly  deserting  a progressive  leadership  in  the  Interests  of  advancing 

the  cause  of  a Communist-backed  one,  the  net  effect  of  tjhich  was  to  exacerbate 
Sudanese,  and  Arab,  suspicion  of  Soviet  ambitions  and  possible  duplicity. 

The  prospective  gains  from  pursuing  a forward  policy  in  the  Sudan  were  not 
Important  to  the  advancement  of  Soviet  Interests  in  the  region,  at  least  in 
the  short  term,  whereas  the  setback  complicated,  though  far  from  Precluded, 
Moscow's  policy  of  meddling  in  the  Horn  of  Africa. 


Suppressing  the  Kurds  in  Iraq 

On  July  17,  1968,  the  Baath  returned  to  power  in  Iraq.  Unlike  its 
predecessor,  this  regime  sought  to  maintain.  Indeed  to  improve,  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Beset  by  internal  troubles,  determined  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  Kurdish  problem,  committed  to  an  anti-Western  policy  and 
a more  ambitious  coursa  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Baathists  experimented  with 
different  ways  of  tolerating  Iraqi  Communists  V’lthln  a Baathist  government, 
as  part  of  their  strategy  of  courting  Moscow  and  exploiting  divisions  in  the 
Kurdish  movement,  a part  of  which  was  Communist.  For  economic  and  strategic 
reasons,  Moscow,  too,  was  eager  to  strengthen  the  Soviet-Iraqi  relationship, 
and  in  the  process  downgraded  the  importance  of  the  Iraqi  Coxianunist  party 
and  the  Kurdish  issue  in  its  decisions. 

Underlying  a substantial  Soviet  economic  commitment  was  Moscow's  emerging 
strategic  interest  in  .he  Persian  Gulf.  Initially,  Moscow  had  seen  the  area 
as  one  of  Incipient  threat.  However,  the  once  considerable  Soviet  concern 


over  its  "southern  tier"  had  eased  with  Iraq'f.  withdrawal  from  the  Baghdad  Pact 
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in  1959  and  the  shah  of  Iran’s  pledge  to  the  USSR  on  September  15,  1962,  that 
the  Iranian  government  "will  not  grant  any  foreign  nation  the  right  of 
possessing  any  kind  of  rocket  bases  on  Iranian  soil." 

Differences  with  Iraq  over  what  should  be  the  basis  for  a settlement 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  never  caused  serious  tension  or  Interfered  with 
the  improvement  of  Soviet- Iraqi  relations.  In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s 
the  political  climate  turned  even  more  favorable.  The  British  withdrawal 
from  the  gulf,  the  emergence  of  Independent  ministates  in  an  area  of 
residual  Iraqi-Iraniar-Saudi  Arabian  tension,  and  the  growth  i-f  the  Soviet 
navy,  all  stimulated  Soviet  interest  in  the  strategic  potential  of  manipu- 
lating the  regional  rivalries,  quite  apart  from  the  prospects  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  that,  in  any  event,  derived  essentially  from  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  By  the  early  19V0s  the  defensive  aims  that  had  shaped  the  early 
postwar  Soviet  policy  of  undermining  the  Western  position  in  the  Arab  East 
had  metamorphosed  into  a far-ranging  policy  of  projecting  Soviet  Influence 
for  the  promotion  of  regional  and  global  objectives. 

On  April  9,  1972,  during  a visit  to  Baghdad,  Soviet  Premier  Aleksei 
Kosygin  and  Iraqi  President  Ahmed  Hassan  al-Bakr  signed  a fifteen-year 
treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation.  The  treaty  signified  the  continual 
improvement  in  Soviet-Iraqi  relations  since  the  Baath  had  come  to  power  in 
1968.  Moscow  saw  in  the  treaty  the  ii^stitutlonallzation  of  its  expanding 
military,  economic,  and  political  presence  in  Iraq  and  the  basis  for  a 
further  consolidation  of  its  overall  position.  Believing  as  it  does  in  the 
positive  role  of  treaties  in  advancing  and  cementing  existing  relationships 
between  governments,  68/  the  Soviet  leadership  no  doubt  was  highly  pleased 
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with  this  newest  addition  to  Its  treaty  network,  others  of  the  same  model 
having  been  concluded  the  previous  year  with  Egypt  In  May  and  India  In 
August.  The  firm  link  to  Iraq  gave  Moscow  regular  access  to  the  Iraqi  port 
of  Umm  Qasr  and  additional  leverage  in  dealing  with  Iran;  it  also  alerted 
the  Arab  states  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Soviet  quest  for  influence  In 
the  region. 

The  treaty  brought  Moscow  problems  as  well.  The  Iraqis  became 
signatories  at  least  in  part  to  enlist  Soviet  support  in  bringing  the  Kurds 
under  control  and  the  Communists  into  the  Baathist  fold.  The  Kurds  are 
an  unassimilated,  fiercely  nationalistic,  non-Arab  minority,  constituting 
about  one-quarter  of  the  country's  population  and  inhabiting  the  northeastern 
provinces,  among  them  the  oil-rich  Mosul  region.  69/  After  the  failure  of 
a major  uprising  in  1944,  many  Kurds,  including  the  important  tribal  leader, 
Mullah  Mustafa  al-Barzani,  fled  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Permitted  by  Brigadier 
Abdul  Karim  Kassem  to  return  in  1958  after  the  overthrow  of  the  pro-Western 
monarchy,  they  pressed  for  fundamental  autonomy.  Though  Kassem  hoped  to 
use  the  Kurdish  demands  to  offset  the  pro-Nasser  Iraqi  nationalists  who 
favored  a merger  with  the  United  Arab  Republic  (the  federation  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  that  lasted  from  February  1958  to  September  1961),  he  was  unable  to 
control  the  intense  desire  for  autonomy  that  motivated  Berzani's  adherents. 
Fighting  broke  out  in  late  1961  and  went  on  for  almost  nine  years. 

A provisional  agreement  of  March  1970  that  ended  the  Kurdish  rebellion 
broke  down  in  late  1971,  and  sporadic  fighting  started  once  again.  In 
November  1971  the  Baath  published  its  Charter  of  National  Action,  which 
held  out  the  promise  of  freedom  for  political  groups  and,  specifically.,  of 
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&n  alliance  between  the  Baath  and  the  Kurdish  Democratic  party  (KDP) . . By 
giving  Hoscow  a stake  in  the  stability  of  the  Baath  regime,  the  Iraqi 
leadership  expected  the  USSR  to  use  Its  Influence  with  the  Kurds  and  the 
Iraqi  Communist  t>arty  (ICP)  to  help  arrange  a settlement.  Moreover,  the 
Baath  knew  that  the  Kurdish  ability  to  vace  war  depended  on  military 
assistance  from  Iran,  whose  relations  with  the  USSR  wcee  Improving,  so  it 
hoped  that  a show  of  Soviet  force  on  its  behalf  would  keep  Iran  on  the 
sidelines. 

The  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation  signed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Iraq  on  April  9,  1972,  was  a landmark  in  their  relationship:  it 
denoted  Moscow's  full  support  for  the  Baathlst  regime  and  also  Baghdad's 
readiness  to  rely  on  Soviet  military  and  economic  assistance  and,  perhaps 
more  Important,  to  use  the  Soviet  connection  to  settle  the  Kurdish  question. 
The  treaty's  significance  was  soon  evident  in  the  stepped-up  pace  of  Soviet 
arms  transfers  (particularly  tanks  and  aircraft)  and  trade,  and  the  stream 
of  Soviet  technicians  and  advisers,  all  of  which  was  extremely  Important 
to  the  Baathlst  government.  Thus,  for  example,  when  Iraq  nationalized 
the  Iraqi  Petroleum  Company  the  new  treaty  relationship  with  Moscow  made 
it  feel  more  secure  about  any  possible  Western  reaction  . 

After  the  October  War,  Baghdad  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with  Iran, 
which  cut  back  its  assistance  to  the  Kurds.  This  Iraqi  diplomatic 


campaign  was  a prelude  to  concentrating  on  ending  the  Kurdish  challenge 
by  force  if  necessary  and  on  terms  less  Jenient  than  those  set  forth  in 
the  agreement  of  March  11,  1970. 
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As  Soviet  relations  with  the  Baath  Improved  and  as  the  ICP  drew  closer 
to  the  Baath,  agreeing  on  July  17,  1973  (after  some  pressure  from  Moscow), 
to  join  the  National  Progressive  Front  organized  and  led  by  the  Baath, 

Most'.ow's  Impatience  with  the  deterioration  In  relations  between  General 
Barzaul's  KDP  and  the  ICP  grew.  The  Soviet  leadership  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  mediate.  70/  Barzanl's  purge  of  Kurdish  Communists,  reluctance  to  join 
the  front  and  acceptance  of  aid  from  pro-Western  sources  angered  Moscow. 

His  uncompromising  position  may  have  been  the  final  straw  that  led  Moscow 
to  write  off  the  KDP  and  accept  the  inevitability  of  a military  solution 
to  the  Kurdish  problem.  Moscow  had  no  choice,  given  its  desire  to  consolidate 
state-to-state  relations  with  Iraq,  but  to  comply  with  the  Baath 's  requests 
for  military  assistance. 

Saddam  Hussein  Takritl,  vice-president  of  the  RRC  and  deputy  secretary- 
general  of  the  Baath,  visited  the  USSR  on  February  24-25,  1974,  undoubtedly 
to  ensure  Soviet  support  in  the  likely  event  that  the  Kurds  rejected  the 
government's  offer  of  autonomy.  On  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  1970 
agreement,  the  government  announced  a watered-down  plan  for  Kurdish  self-rule, 
which,  as  Baghdad  expected,  Barzanl  termed  inadequate.  Thereafter  heavy 
fighting  began  anew.  To  add  to  the  complexities  cf  the  situation,  e lew 
weeks  earlier  there  had  been  border  clashes  beti/eeri  Iraqi  end  Iranian  troops 
that  reversed  the  short-lived  improvement  in  relations  and  threatened  to 
complicate  the  Kurdish  campaign,  as  well  as  to  trigger  hostilities  between 
the  two  long-term  regional  rivals. 
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Calculations  in  Bi.ghdad  and  Koscow 


Though  long  a partisan  of  the  Kurds,  Moscow  could  not  remain  indifferent 


to  the  government’s  needs  without  risking  its  evolving  special  relation 


with  the  Iraqi  Baathists.  It  knew  that  a Kurdish  revolt  tWeatened  the 


stability  of  a regime  whose  predecessors  had  fallen  because  of  this 


intractable  issue  and  might  undermine  all  that  the  Soviet-Iraql  relation- 


ship had  brought  Moscow;  namely,  close  ties  with  an  important  country  in 


the  Persian  Gulf  area;  access  to  the  port  of  Umm  Qast,  whose  significance 


for  Moscow  was  political  rather  than  military  (not  only  is  the  port  poorly 


equipped  to  repair  modem  vessels,  but  its  location  at  the  closed  end  of 


the  gulf  limits  its  value  in  times  of  crisis) ; participation  of  the  ICP  in 


the  government;  expanded  economic  ties  and  an  Important  role  in  the 


exploitation  of  Iraq’s  rich  oil  fields;  a lucrative  market  for  Soviet  arms. 


with  payment  in  oil;  and  an  opportxinlty  to  improve  relations  with  both 


Iraq  and  Iran,  thereby  creating  a more  favorable  strategic  environment  for 


the  advancement  of  Soviet  objectives  in  the  region  as  a whole.  The  demands 


of  Moscow  were  not  excessive,  the  rewards  could  be  significant — strategically. 


politically,  and  economically — and  the  risks  of  involvement  were  less  than 


those  of  noninvolvement. 


Baghdad  exploited  Moscow’s  dilemma,  knowing  the  Kremlin  preferred  a 


political  solution  but  would  in  the  Interests  of  better  relations  with 


the  Baath  reluctantly  go  along  with  a military  solution  rather  t^jan  allow  the 


Kurds  and  their  "imperialist"  supporters  (Iran  end  covert  U.S.  assistance) 


to  threaten  the  Soviet  position  in  the  country.  By  increasing  its  arms 


purchases  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  thereby  its  dependence,  the  Baath  further 


assured  itself  of  expanded  Soviet  Involvement. 
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By  BupportlTig  the  Baath,  Moscow  hoped  to  prevent  a war  between  Iraq 


and  Iran;  it  also  expected  that  Baghdad’s  need  to  draw  on  Soviet  support 


would  help  increase  Soviet  influence  on  the  Baathists  and,  at  the  same 


time,  impress  upon  the  Kurds  the  futility  of  fighting  and  the  need  to 


compromise.  The  seriousness  with  which  the  Kremlin  viewed  the  situation 


may  be  deduced  from  the  visit  to  Baghdad  in  late  March  1974  of  Defense 


Ministar  Andrei  Grechko  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  Nikolai  Shchelokov, 


one  to  talk  abcut  military  requirements,  the  other  presumably  to  share 


intelligence  information  on  the  Kurds  and  on  internal  security.  Throughout 


the  spring  and  early  summer,  the  Soviet  media  counseled  the  Kurdish 


leadership  not  to  Isolate  Itself  from  "progressive  forces  in  the  country  and 


abroad"  and  to  consider  that  "a  bad  peace  was  better  than  a good  quarrel." 


Reports  of  Bartani’s  quest  for  arms  in  the  West  and  the  determination 


with  which  the  Baath  pushed  its  military  preparations,  even  while  it 


left  open  the  offer  of  a settlement  to  Barzanl,  meant  that  Moscow  could 


not  equivocate  on  Baghdad’s  requests  for  assistance. 


Though  detailed  information  of  Iraq’s  purchases  and  military  buildup 


is  difficult  to  obtain,  it  is  ki'*.oirv\  that  Soviet  arms  shipments,  heavy 


throughout  1972  and  1973,  increased  in  1974.  Iraqi  tanks  lost  in  the  October 


War  were  replaced  with  newer  models,  and  the  Soviet  Union  also  supplied  "the 


Frog  surface-to-surface  missile  in  1974,  a reflection  of  the  growing  Iranian 


threat  as  well  as  the  escalating  post-October  War  rearmament  among  the 


combatant  states."  71/  In  late  May  Soviet  ships  unloaded  SAMs  in  Umm  Qasr, 


possibly  to  protect  Iraqi  troops  against  Iranian  air  strikce.  72/  Moreover, 


I 
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as  the  Iraqi  army  prepared  a major  offensive,  Soviet  air  power  played. an 
Important  part.  The  Kurds  claimed  that  Soviet  pilots  were  asstiming 
operational  responsibilities  at  the  Kirkuk  air  base,  "the  starting  point 
for  Iraqi  Air  Force  bombing  raids  on  Kurdish  villages,"  73/  The  accusation 
was  plausible.  Soviet  TU-22  supersonic  bombers  had  appeared  in  Iraq  as  far 
back  as  October  1973.  74/  A year  later.  Western  intelligence  sources 
reported  MIG-23  fighter-bombers  being  used  against  the  Kurds.  75/  British 
journalists  wrote  of  TU-16  reconnaissance  flights  over  Pesh  Merge  (as 
Kurdish  rebels  called  themselves)  lines,  7^/  yet  Iraq  was  not  known  to  have 
any  pilots  trained  to  fly  the  advanced  MIGs  or  Tupolevs.  The  Russians  could 
have  calculated  that  willingness  to  use  their  personnel  in  support  of  the 
Iraqi  offensive  would  appear  as  a commitment  to  the  Iraqi  regime  and  would 
give  the  shah  pause  for  reassessment  of  direct  Iranian  involvement  on  behalf 
of  the  Kurds.  The  risks  to  Moscow  were  minimal,  given  the  very  limited 
commitment  of  pilots  and  planes  and  their  minor  rolt  in  the  fighting. 

Compared  to  the  attention  devoted  to  the  Egyptian-Syrian-Israeli  sector 
of  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet  press’s  treatment  of  developments  in  Iraq  was 
modest.  But  the  message  was  clear;  the  right  wing  of  the  KDP,  urged  on 
by  Imperialist  forces,  was  to  blame  for  the  resumption  of  military  operations 
by  isolating  itself  from  progressive  forces  in  the  country  and  abroad. 

The  nearest  thing  to  a definitive  Soviet  statement  was  the  assessment  made 
by  Lev  Tolkunov,  editor-in  chief  of  Izvestjya  ^ in  one  of  a series  of  articles 
that  he  wrote  on  che  Middle  East  in  late  July  and  early  August  1974.  77/ 


He  commended  the  Iraqi  leadership  for  taking  the  road  of  progressive  socioeconomic 
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transformation,  expressed  concern  over  the  separatist  Kurdish  movement 
that  was  being  Incited  by  external  forces,  and  emphasized  the  1972  treaty 
that  served  the  common  interests  of  the  two  countries. 

At  about  that  time  the  Iraqi  offensive  against  the  Kurds  had  advanced 
farther  than  any  had  before, squeezing  the  Kurds  into  a narrowing  strip  along 
the  Iranian  border.  However,  the  Iraqis  could  not  achieve  victory  because 
Iranian  protective  artillery  barrages  and  supplies  of  antitank  missiles 
and  ammunition  stiffened  Kurdish  resistance.  With  the  weather  worsening 
and  the  Iranians  apparently  willing  to  escalate  their  involvement,  the  Baath 
feared  another  indecisive  campaign  and  pressed  Moscow  for  additional 
assistance.  In  late  September,  in  closely  spaced  visits,  Iraq’s  foreign 
minister  and  its  chief  of  staff  each  went  to  Moscow  to  discuss  ways  of 
"strengthening  cooperation  and  friendship.”  A month  later.  First  Secretary 
of  the  ICP  Aziz  Muhammad,  a Kurd  elected  to  his  post  in  1964  and  strongly 
Identified  with  Moscow  and  ICP  participation  in  the  National  Progressive 
Front,  met  with  Politburo  member  Boris  N.  Ponomarev.  The  report  in  Pravda 
indicated  that  Aziz  Muhammad  emphasized  the  Importance  of  the  ICP-Baath 
cooperation  and  the  front’s  progressive  line  in  pressing  socioeconomic  reforms 
and  a solution  to  the  Kuidish  problem,  78/  and  presumably  backed  Baghdad’s 
request  for  additional  ams.  He  may  also  have  alerted  Soviet  leaders  that 
the  ICP’s  prospects  would  be  endangered  if  the  Baath  position  was  weakened 
as  a result  of  failure  against  the  Kurds. 

The  constant  Iraqi  pressure  led  Moscow  to  send  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
and  Deputy  Minister  Viktor  Kulikov  to  Baghdad  on  November  27  to  assess  the 
situation  firsthand.  The  trip  followed  on  the  heels  of  a state  visit  to  the 


I 
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Soviet  Union  by  the  shah  (November  18  to  23) , during  which  the  Iraqi-  . 
Iranian  situation  had  been  discussed.  Less  than  two  months  later,  Beirut 
newspapers  reported  that  Iraq  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  concluded  their 
largest  arms  agreement  to  date.  79/  What  decided  the  issue  for  Moscow  is 
not  known:  whether  the  breakdown  in  December  of  secret  Iraqi-Iranian  talks 
in  Istanbul,  the  downing  of  two  Soviet  aircraft  by  Iranian  missiles  supplied 
by  the  United  States,  80/  the  growing  strain  on  the  capability  of  the  Baath, 
which  was  forced  to  call  up  reserve  officers  in  their  midthirties  to 
continue  the  campaign,  or  the  indications  that  covert  U.S.  support  was 
sustaining  the  Kurdish  revolt.  81/  However,  on  January  13,  1975,  a few 
days  before  the  arms  agreement  was  reported  to  have  been  signed,  an  article 
in  Pravda  accused  the  CIA,  in  cooperation  with  Israel,  of  having  stirred  up 
the  Kurdish  revolt,  strongly  implying  that  Moscow  was  disturbed  by  the 
American  attempt  to  undermine  a Soviet  client  through  regional  proxies.  82/ 
Whatever  the  considerations  that  weighed  most  heavily  with  Moscow,  the 
buildup  of  Iraqi  armed  forces  proceeded  quickly  and  Included,  ^ong  other 
things,  improved  artillery  of  all  calibers,  SCUD  missiles,  MIGs,  and 
additional  Soviet  advisers.  83/  Soviet  ship:  its  resulted  in  a noticeable 
increase  in  Iraqi  military  capability  by  late  spring  84/  and,  combined  with 
the  sorties  by  Soviet-piloted  MIG-23  aircraft,  played  a crucial  role  in 
the  settlement  reached  between  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  shah  on  March  5,  1975. 
Apparently,  the  expanded  Soviet  involvement  had  made  the  shah  uneasy  about 
the  consequences  of  a protracted  conflict  and  amenable  to  a settlement  in 
which  the  Kurds  were  the  dispensable  pawns. 
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The  View  from  Teheran 

The  Iraqi-Iraiiian  settlement,  which  took  place  at  a meeting  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  in  Algiers,  transformed 
the  political  environment  and  doomed  the  Kurdish  revolt.  Although  the  Kurds 
were  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  communique  issued  by  Saddam  Hussein 
and  the  shah  on  March  6,  1975,  the  reference  to  the  restoration  of 
"security  and  mutual  confidence  along  their  joint  borders"  and  the 
maintenance  by  both  sides  of  "strict  and  effective  control  over  their 
joint  borders  in  order  to  put  a final  end  to  all  subversive  infiltration 
from  either  side"  meant  that  the  Kurds  could  no  longer  obtain  Iranian  arms 
or  sanctuary.  85/  The  shah  made  peace,  abandoning  the  Kurds,  because  he 
obtained  desired  border  adjustments  (especially  of  the  Shatt  al-Arab 
River)  and  an  end  to  anti-Iranian  activity  on  Iraqi  territory,  and  because 
he  was  concerned  about  the  growing  Soviet  involvement.  86/  During  his 
visit  CO  the  USSR  in  November  1974,  he  had  heard  Soviet  President  Nikolai 
Podgorny  declare,  "We  must  say  outright  that  the  tension  existing  in 
relations  between  Iran  and  Iraq  is  not  in  the  Interests  of  peace,"  and  call 
for  a settlement  by  the  parties  themselves.  To  this  the  shah  had  replied: 

"I  would  only  observe  that  if  in  its  relations  with  us  Iraq  will  adopt  the 
same  position  which  you,  our  great  neighbor,  observe  in  your  relations  with 
us,  and  will  refrain  from  following  with  such  addiction  the  legacy  of 
British  imperialism,  there  will  be  no  problem  between  us  in  this  matter,"  87/ 
In  the  fighting  in  late  1974  and  early  1975,  Iran  had  provided  a much-needed 
boost  to  the  Kurds  and  stymied  the  Baath  offensive.  But  this  had  resulted 
in  stepped-up  Soviet  arms  deliveries  and  involvement  that  were  especially 
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worrying  because  the  delivery  of  SCUD  missiles  and  MIG-23s — both  handled 
by  Soviet  crews — seemed  to  the  shah  more  a potential  threat  to  Iran  than  an 
element  in  the  campaign  against  the  Kurds. 88/  This  heightened  the  shah’s 
uneasiness,  so  that  when  the  Baath  agreed  to  settle  the  Iraqi-Iranian  dispute 
on  terms  favorable  to  Iran,  he  seized  the  opportunity. 

Outcomes 

Moscow  was  pleased  by  the  Iraqi-Iranian  agreement.  A month  earlier 
it  had  noted  with  concern  the  seriousness  of  the  border  clashes  and, 
reminding  the  shah  of  Podgorny’s  comment  the  previous  November,' had  urged 
a peaceful  settlement.  89/  The  Baath  had  solidified  its  internal  position 
as  a result  of  timely  Soviet  support,  and  prospects  for  Soviet-Iraqi  relations 


seemdd  bright.  Iraq  would  still  require  Soviet  weapons,  thus  providing 
Moscow  with  needed  hard  currency  though  its  leverage  with  a less  dependent 
client  was  rveduced.  The  far-reaching  character  of  the  agreement  may  have 
come  as  something  of  a surprise,  but  without  doubt  it  was  Moscow's  willingness 
to  back  the  Baath  that  had,  in  great  measure,  been  responsible  for  its 
advantageous  outcome.  The  elimination  of  territorial  and  political  irritants 
from  the  Iraqi-Iranian  relationship  meant  that  Moscow,  not  having  to  take 
sides  with  one  against  the  other  in  an  armed  conflict,  could  proceed  with 
its  policy  of  improving  relations  with  both  countries. 

Though  the  superpowers  have  long-term  Interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
their  rivalry  has  so  far  only  marginally  affected  the  policies  of  the 
local  actors.  What  was  new  for  the  area  in  the  197i'j-75  Kurdish  affair,  and 
what  is  of  possible  significance  for  the  future,  was  the  crucial  role  that 
the  Soviet  Union  played  in  Inducing  the  countries — each  of  which  looked  to  a 
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different  syperpower  for  backing — to  settle  their  differences  rather  than 
risk  an  escalation  that  might  lead  them  to  seek  Intervention  by  superpower 
patrons.  Escalation  of  the  local  conflict  would  certainly  have  Intensified 
the  superpowers'  rivalry  In  the  region,  which.  In  turn,  would  have  limited 
the  local  actors  Independence  of  action  and  wrought  major  changes  in  the 
region's  political-strategic  character. 

Since  the  incident,  Soviet  relations  with  Iraq  have  been  far  from  close 
indeed,  since  early  1978  they  have  deteriorated  noticeably.  Moscow's  vital 
security  interests  are  only  minimally  involved  in  the  area,  and  Its  main 
political  relationship  is  still  with  Iraq.  It  remains  Iraq's  principal  arms 
supplier  (for  cash)  and  Is  likely  to  continue  fco  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Nevertheless,  the  Baath  has  a policy  of  diversification  and  makes 
large  arms  purchases  from  France,  much  to  Moscow's  annoyance 

Soviet  naval  vessels  may  call  regularly  at  Umm  Qasr  but  have  to  obtain 
permission  for  each  port  visit;  and  although  Soviet  aircraft  en  route  to 
Aden  (where  arms  were  transhipped  to  Ethiopia)  were  permitted  to  refuel  in 
Baghdad,  this  convenience  was  interrupted  in  the  spring  of  1978  because  of 
policy  differences  over  Eritrea — hardly  a solid  base  for  projecting  power 
or  influence  in  the  gulf.  In  short  there  is  no  Soviet  military  presence 
in  Iraq  that  can  be  described  as  in  a privileged  position.  If  anything,  the 
Baath  has  kept  its  political  and  military  distance  from  Moscow  and  gone 
its  own  way  in  the  Arab-Isreeli  conflict,  Arab  world  affairs,  and  the  Horn 
of  Africa,  where  it  supports  the  Eritrean  separatists  and  the  Somalis 
against  the  Soviet-backed  Ethiopian  regime.  Msjseow  shows  the  flag  with  its 
port  visits  to  convey  its  political  interest  in,  and  capabllitv  for,  helping 
client  states.  Thus  far,  hov»ever,  these  visits  have  been  mainly  symbolic; 
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they  have  not  required  the  United  States  to  do  anything  more  than  maii^taln 
its  minor  presence  at  the  Jubair  facility  on  Bahrain.  Despite  its  important 
economic  ties  with  Iraq,  Moscow  is  less  than  pleased  at  seeing  Iraq's 
enormous  oil  wealth  being  exchanged  for  Western  technology  and  equipment. 
Iraqi  Communists,  though  represented  in  the  Baath  government,  are  carefully 
circumscribed.  Moscow  must  also  be  upset  by  the  grov/ing  strain  that 
developed  when  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Baghdad  was  forced  to  relocate  because 
of  Iraqi  suspicion  of  Soviet  electronic  eavesdropping  on  official  deliber- 
ations in  government  buildings  and  when  twenty-one  Iraqi  Communists  were 
executed  for  setting  up  party  cells  in  the  army.  91/  None  of  this  augurs 
well  for  future  Soviet-Iraqi  relations. 

Had  Moscow  not  helped  the  Baath,  its  position  would  probably  have  been 
much  less  favorable:  a weakened  Baath  might  have  cracked  dovm  on  the  ICP, 
or  worse  still,  it  might  have  been  deposed  and  replaced  by  a Western- 
oriented  regime.  If  Iran  had  been  allowed  to  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of 
the  Kurds,  an  American-supported  client  would  have  humbled  a Soviet  one, 
which  would  have  been  galling  to  Moscow.  As  matters  turned  out,  Moscow 
has  been  able  to  pursue  .1  political,  economic,  and  military  relationship 
with  Iraq  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  an  improving  economic  relationship 


with  Iran. 


I 
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Conclusion 


When  assessing  the  political  utility  of  the  Soviet  use  of 
armed  forces,  it  Is  Important  not  to  impute  to  Soviet  leaders 
yardsticks  of  success  and  failure  that  seem  reasonable  or  ccrapelling 
to  us;  for  in  diplomacy  the  success  of  a policy  inheres  not  only 
in  palpable  increments  but  also  in  the  value  the  party  involved 
attributes  to  the  overall  consequences  of  its  policy.  Of  the  latter 
precious  little  is  known.  Given  Moscow's  far-ranging  and  increasingly 
determined  pursuit  of  a number  of  simultaneous  objectives  in  the  Arab 
East — from  undermining  pro-Western  governments  and  the  position  of 
the  West  to  securing  a presence  for  itself,  promoting  the  noncapitalist 
path  of  development,  and  aspiring  to  the  formerly  British  role  of 
arbiter  of  regional  conflicts— its  use  of  military  force  was  a 
logical  extension  of  the  foreign  aid  that  initiated  and  sustained  its 
develoi/lng  relations  with  the  courted  Arab  countries.  In  each  of 
the  cases  examined,  the  Soviet  Union  expected  that  committing  its 
armed  forces  to  an  objective  that  was  important  to  the  client  would 
result  in  closer  ties.  And  in  the  short  run  that  is  what  happened. 

If  relations  later  soured  or  failed  to  live  up  to  Soviet  expectations 
because  of  unanticipated  and  unforeseeable  developments  over  which 
Moscow  had  no  control,  that  is  not  reason  enough  to  fault  the  policy 
it  followed. 

In  all  three  cases,  there  appear  to  be  a number  of  similarities 
in  the  Soviet  use  of  armed  forces  as  a political  instrument.  First, 
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cne  0S!>R  su;>ported  the  .'Iftgitimate  government  of  a nation-state  and 
acted  In  defense  of  national  sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity. 

Each  of  the  three  governments — Egypt,  Sudan,  and  Iraq — faced,  in 
varying  degrees,  a major  crisis  that  threatened  its  stability  and 
prospective  tenure  in  office  and  saw  in  Soviet  military  support  a 
means  to  surmount  its  difficulty.  Second,  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
initiate  the  offers  but  acted  In  response  to  requests  for  military 
support  and  for  the  Soviet  personnel  needed  for  the  effective  use 
of  Soviet  armaments.  Though  Moscow  did  not  offer  Soviet  combat 
forces,  It  was  not  reluctant  to  supply  them,  presumably  anticipating 
additional  political  advantage  and  the  influence  assumed  to  flow 
therefrom.  Third,  the  Soviet  government  provided  the  arms  and  advisers 
on  a government-to-government  basis.  The  arrangements  were  made  through 
regular  diplomatic  channels  and  touched  on  all  aspects  of  the  relation- 
ship, from  the  signing  of  the  agreements  through  the  scheduling  of 
deliveries  to  the  use  of  the  assistance  provided. 

Fourth,  notwithstanding  their  military  character,  the  three 
recipient  governments  were  deemed  to  be  "progressive",  an  imprimatur 
bestowed  primarily  because  of  their  policy  of  opposing  "imperialism" 

(the  United  States),  not  because  of  their  internal  reforms  or  platforms. 
Perhaps  some  weight  was  given  to  their  professed  commitment  to 
"socialism,"  but  pragmatism,  not  doctrine,  shaped  Soviet  relationships 
with  them.  However,  to  bring  ideological  formulations  into  approximate 
concordance  with  Soviet  support  of  certain  regimes  and  with  evolving 
political  and  socio-economic  phenomena  in  the  third  world  milieu, 
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Soviet  analysts  did  devote  considerable  attention  to  detailed 
elaborations  on  the  character  of  the  "class  struggle"  in  developing 
countries . 

Fifth,  the  deployment  of  armed  forces  was  necessary  to  maintain 
Moscow's  credibility  as  a patron.  If  it  was  marginal  in  the  Sudan 
and  quite  important  in  Iraq,  it  was  essential  in  Egypt.  Without  it 
Moscow  could  not  have  hoped  to  fashion  a special  relationship  or  to 
receive  military  privileges.  Refusal  would  have  jeopardized — certainly 
in  the  case  of  Egypt  and  possibly  of  Iraq — the  very  existence  of 
regimes  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  would  have 
discouraged  prospective  clients  from  turning  to  Moscow.  Whether 
interpreted  as  a lack  of  capability,  a reluctance  to  engage  in  protractd 
and  costly  rivalry  with  the  United  States,  or  a sign  of  political 
diffidence,  refusal  would  undoubtedly  have  doomed  Soviet  ambitions  in 
the  Arab  East  and  left  the  field  to  the  United  States.  In  the  case 
of  Egypt,  Moscow  demonstrated  that  it  was  prepared  to  go  to  hitherto 
uncharted  lengths  to  protect  its  client  from  defeat,  including  a 
crisis  with  its  global  adversary.  Because  of  Soviet  actions  in  1970, 
the  United  States  should  not  have  been  surprised  by  what  Moscow  did 
in  October  1973  in  the  Middle  East,  and  later  in  Angola  and  the  Horn 
of  Africa. 

Sixth,  Moscow  was  not  lavish  or  indiscriminate  in  its  largesse. 

Each  time,  the  armed  forces  committed  by  Moscow  were  appropriate  to 
the  threat  facing  the  client;  they  were  prudently  deployed  to  achieve 
limited  military-political  ends  without  unnecessarily  alarming  the 
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United  States  or  precipitating  a superpower  confrontation;  overall, 
they  were  satisfactory  to  the  client;  and  they  were  effective  (in 
Egypt  and  Iraq)  in  signaling  the  adversaries  of  Moscow's  client 
states  to  reconsider  the  implications  of  their  behavior.  In  all 
three  Instances,  Soviet  actions  avoided  military  overkill  and  showed 
a keen  appreciation  of  the  local  situation  and  of  the  regional  and 
global  implications  of  the  Involvement. 

Seventh,  in  all  three  cases,  air  defense  and  air  power  were 
the  most  effective  types  of  military  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  the  USSR  took  care,  generally  speaking,  to  send, 
maintain,  and  use  its  armed  forces  in  accordance  with  the  client’s 
wishes  and  without  making  the  Indigenous  leaders  fearful  of  domestic 
meddling.  The  task  set  was  discreetly  accomplished  or  facilitated, 
with  minimum  publicity  and  Internal  dislocation,  and  with  no  attempt 
to  blackmail  the  client  for  concessions. 

Comparative  analysis  also  highlights  the  USSR's  ability  to 
respond  flexibly  and  to  graduate  its  assistance  according  to  the 
needs  and  potentialities  of  different  situations.  First,  in  Egypt, 
where  the  Soviet  Union  showed  a willingness  to  lend  military  support 
to  a client  enmeshed  in  a major  interstate  conflict,  it  made  a major 
commitment  of  combat  forces  upwards  of  20,000  men,  including  pilots, 
missile  and  radar  operators,  and  a full  logistical  complement.  By 
contrast,  in  Sudan  and  Iraq,  where  the  Soviet  Union  responded  to 
Insurgencies  directed  against  its  clients,  the  numbers  were  small,  the 
equipment  manned  by  Soviet  troops  was  highly  restricted,  and  the 
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circumstances  of  their  use  were  such  that  Soviet  personnel  were 
seldom  in  serious  danger.  The  great  disparity  in  force  levels 
and  combat  participation  make  the  Egyptian  case  qualitauively 
different. 

Second,  the  Inequalities  in  forces  committed  was  in  proportion 
to  the  political  stakes  involved.  Egypt,  the  most  important  target 
oi'  Soviet  strategy  in  the  Arab  East,  was  being  fiercely  battered  by 
Israeli  airpower.  An  Immediate,  large  rescue  operation  was  essential 
to  secure  the  prime  Arab  client  and  to  safeguard  the  strategic 
advantages  already  realized  in  Egypt.  By  contrast,  the  situations 
in  Sudan  and  Iraq  were  less  alarming.  Neither  regime  was  threatened 
by  a pro-Western  rival  or  apt  to  turn  away  from  Moscow  should 
assistance  be  denied,  but  each  was  being  internally  challenged  by 
a fractious  minority  that  was  supported,  however  circuitously,  by 
pro-Western  forces  Intent  on  weakening  an  anti-Western  Arab  state. 
Moscow's  response  was  to  assist  the  soliciting  government. 

Third,  only  in  the  case  of  Egypt  did  the  Soviet-American 
relationship  significantly  and  unmistakably  enter  the  picture.  The 
Soviet  government  committed  its  armed  forces  not  only  to  protect  a 
beleaguered  client,  but  also  to  signal  the  United  States  that  it  would 
not  tolerate  the  defeat  of  its  client  at  the  hands  of  a U.S. -backed 
adversary.  Undoubtedly  this  was  Intended  to  nudge  the  United  States 
into  taking  steps  to  restrain  Israel  more  than  it  had.  In  Iraq,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Baath  '7as  not  threatened  from  without  nor  was  a 
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superpower  clash  of  interests  directly  at  issue,  though  behind  the 
moves  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  was  a web  of  tangential 
geostrategic  considerations.  In  Sudan  there  was  no  superpower 
competition  of  any  consequence,  and  Soviet  forces  played  a minimal 
role  throughout. 

Fourth,  the  regional  context  of  each  of  the  three  cases  was 
quite  different.  In  Sudan  and  Iraq  developments  unfolded  without 
relation  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  though  marginal  Israeli 
connections  could  be  adduced  from  aid  given  the  Anyanyas  through 
Uganda  and  Ethiopia,  and  from  the  transshipment  to  the  Kurdish  rebels 
via  Iran  of  Soviet  arms  captured  in  the  June  War.  The  crisis  in 
Sudan  stemmed  from  Black  African  causes — racial,  religious,  and 
cultural.  Events  in  Iraq  bore  on  Iraql-Iranlan  relations,  on  the 
stability  of  the  Baath,  and  on  incipient  superpower  rivalry  in  the 
Gulf.  By  contrast,  the  crisis  in  Egypt  was  a direct  outgrowth  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  which  after  the  June  War  put  the  Soviet 
Union  fully  on  the  Arab  side  and  brought  it  into  open  military  rivalry 
with  the  United  States  in  the  Arab  East.  There  may  well  be  a long- 
term strategy  underlying  Moscow’s  behavior,  but  the  specific  responses 
of  the  Kremlin  in  these  three  cases  were  shaped  by  each  crisis  itself 
and  not  by  any  discernible  linkage  between  them.  Finally,  whereas 
Moscow’s  decision  to  help  Sudan  and  Iraq  may  have  been  made  with 
some  consideration  of  the  brightening  prospects  of  local  Communists, 
that  factor  never  entered  into  the  Egyptian  case. 
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It  has  been  said  of  Middle  Eastern  politics  that  nothing 
falls  like  success.  I'o  paraphrase  another  epigram,  the  road  to 
political  disaffection  is  paved  with  good  deeds.  In  pursuit  of 
leglonal  objectives  and  in  support  of  progressive  Arab  governments, 
Moscow  usi  d its  military  power  well,  showing  its  understanding  of 
the  specific  circumstances  of  each  crisis  and  the  realities  of  the 
Soviet-American  relationship.  The  Soviet  armed  forces  helped  Egypt 
and  Iraq  to  achieve  their  desired  outcomes  and  to  frustrate  the  bid 
of  U.S.  proteges  for  local  advantage.  In  all  three  cases,  they 
helped  pave  the  way  for  further  Soviet  penetration.  Yet  for  all  that, 
they  could  not  prevent  abrupt  political  turnabouts.  They  could  help 
courted  countries  but  not  secure  Soviet  influence.  In  third  world 
settings,  there  is  no  safeguard  against  the  unanticipated  by-products 
of  complex  domestic  and  regional  interplay,  short  of  the  colonial-style 
occupation  that  is  counterproductive  in  today's  international  system. 
Changes  of  leadership  and  policy  in  developing  countries  can  undo 
overnight  the  most  elaborately  planned  Soviet  presence. 

In  the  Arab  East,  Soviet  leaders  relearned  what  they  had 
first  found  out  in  Indonesia  in  1965  and  Ghana  in  1966;  namely, 
that  they  could  help  a third  world  country  achieve  certain  objectives 
and  themselves  benefit  in  several  ways  from  an  expanded  presence  in 
the  country  and  from  changes  in  the  configuration  of  power  in  the 
region,  but  that  their  ability  to  manipulate  the  country's  internal 
or  foreign  policy  was  limited.  Nor  were  they  able  to  wield  influence 
commensurate  with  the  amount  of  aid  rendered  or  the  size  of  their  armed 
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forces  In  the  country.  The  scope  for  initiative  or  leverage  was 


proscribed  because  the  Soviet  leadership  was  uuable  to  project 


power  directly  and  fully  into  the  political  system  of  the  target 


country , 


Moscow  has  also  learned  that  any  policy  depending  for  its 


success  on  the  exercise  of  direct  influence  is  bound  to  meet 


difficulty,  frustration,  and  probably  failure.  There  is  a point 


beyond  which  Soviet  influence  cannot  consolidate  without  occasioning 


a countein/ailing  resistance  from  the  United  States,  from  the  target 


itself,  or  from  the  region  as  a whole.  A strong  Soviet  position  in 


one  country  can  adversely  affect  Soviet  relations  with  that  country's 


rival.  Thus,  when  the  Russians  seemed  to  be  entrenching  themselves 


in  Iraq,  their  relations  with  Iran  cooled;  and  when  relations  with 


Iran  showed  improvement,  Iraq  grew  suspicious.  The  area's  internal 


rivalries  restrict  the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  develop  lasting. 


close  relationships. 


The  Soviet  Union  showed  great  skill  in  the  exercise  of 


influence  over  Middle  Eastern  protagonists  in  the  Iraqi  crisis. 


It  used  a limited  display  of  uiilltary  force  to  forestall  a possible 


regional  conflict  without  alienating  either  party  — each  of  which 


it  wanted  to  cultivate  — while  still  facilitating  the  domestic 


objective  of  its  Baarhlst  client.  This  was  an  expression  of  superpower 


influence  in  its  most  sophisticated  form.  It  demonstrated  that 


Moscow  knew  how  to  restrain  the  behavior  of  a client  state  and  the 


otate's  adversary  through  the  deliberate  and  limited  use  of  its 


anned  forces.  If  there  is  a lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  experii nee 


it  is  that  a superpower  can  restrain  behavior  more  easily  than  it 
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can  compel  action.  But  even  the  ability  to  restrain  cannot  be 
counted  on,  since  the  conditions  of  a given  situation  may  limit 
the  patron's  ability  to  bring  its  pov/er  to  bear  in  an  effective 
way. 

Strategic,  military,  and  political  considerations  pertaining 
to  Soviet  national  ambitions  in  the  Arab  East  and  global  rivalry 
with  the  United  States,  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  may  be  a 
sufficiently  accurate  explanation  of  the  Soviet  decision  to 
furnish  armed  forces.  Nonetheless,  Moscow's  inclination  to  be 
slightly  more  solicitous  and  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  Arab 
clients  when  their  Communist  parties  are  pennltted  to  benefit  from 
the  "progressive"  course  of  internal  transformation,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sudan  and  Iraq,  should  not  be  ruled  out.  Ideology  may  not 
be  an  imperative  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  but  neither  is  it  always 
an  irrelevancy. 

Moscow  has  learned  to  live  with  "failure,"  to  accept  the 
limits  of  its  influence,  and  to  recognize  that  constraints  and 
disadvantages  are  concomitants  of  initiatives  and  benefits.  The 
period  of  the  early  establishment  of  a presence  and  accumulation 
of  privileged  positions  having  passed,  Moscow  now  finds  that  future 
gains  are  costly,  difficult,  uncertain,  and  limited.  The  more  it 
becomes  Involved,  the  more  it  tries  to  exercise  Influence  over 
beneficiaries  and  clients,  the  more  it  arouses  nationalist  resentment 
and  resistance.  Moscow  knows  this.  Yet  recent  Soviet  behavior 
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indicates  there  Is  no  wavering  from  the  forward  policy  adopted  in 
;he  mid-195Cs-  The  leadership  may  ha>'e  realized  that  influence- 
Auildiiig  'In  the  Ar-it  world  is  an  t.xr.'-JJy  business,  but  it  continues 
to  give  support  and  to  Jo  so  c.’.  es  ti-ost  »ntial  scale,  convinced  that 
it  can  bsmefit  froii  the  const  41  u . 01  t>ome  Arab  policies,  a spin- 
off of  the  Arab-Isr^el  L f --rf ct , . v-.r-  pressure  of  Arab  oil  policy 
on  the  VT'j/.t,  o,:  :.ive  f,ul>r.ep;'.ua3l  conflicts  in  the  area, 

loscow  , -^ppa■;l^tly  pncouiU'v-c'.-  vhai:  it  perceives  to  be 

--c i.rp  .'C  'OX/ ent  •;  in  i.io  ovvV.o*.  i pe;r'' txc-’’..  Vhether  rationalization 
or  stritogU;  .vve  v-ill -ngnes:-:  to  stay  the  co;r.i?  and  to 

place'  iucai  t a '.1. a t. ixMv'*r  to.'’  lcu;>?r-‘:enn  perspective  ic 
■indisrutablft,  and  1';  is  an  •av:..5thiguo'is  political  statement. 

It  iv.rraixate,  the  forGcci^•5g  haa  a I'vaber  of  implications  for 
fucur<.  U.S.  I'orAlgi'.  and  dafenst  yoliry  and  behavior.  First,  interest 
in  the  Middle  Eesl  be  •.'lewed  as  a permanent  feature  of  Soviet 

forsign  policy.  Reflecting  more  t.Vian  Moccov’s  understandable  concern 
about  the  secuirity  of  tis  southern  flanlc,  this  interest  encompasses 
the  entire  Arat  world  aud  constitutes  av.  -o.censiou  of  the  U.S.- 
Sovict  adversury  relationship  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  For 
masons  that  have  proved  compelliiig  to  a generation  of  Soviet  leaders, 
the  Arab  East  is  conceived  of  as  a v.^st  strategic  preserve  in  which 
the  potcnlia'!  returnc  brivcved  to  warrant  a sustained,  intensive 
pattern  ot  interaction.  Pesj.ice  uatuMCks,  disappointments,  and 
irritations,  Moscow  considers  the  changes  in  the  Middle  East,  whose 
evolution  it  has  helped  shape  since  its  Involvement  in  the  mid-1950s. 


in  client  states,  the  Soviet  Union  is  committed  to  a policy  marked 
by  persistence  of  purpose  and  breadth  of  scope. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  has  demonstratec  its  ability  to 
undertake  military  operations  in  the  third  world.  What  cannot 
be  doubted  any  longer  is  its  willingness  to  use  its  armed  forces 
to  support  clients  in  the  Arab  East  against  external  attack, 
against  Internal  opposition  that  is  aided  from  outside  and  against 
pressure  from  a pro-Western  regional  rival.  Since  the  June  War, 
the  USSR  has  poured  an  enormous  amount  of  weaponry  into  the  Middle 
East,  not  only  to  help  its  clients  defend  themselves,  but  also  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  policy  objectives  detrimental  to  U.S.  Interests. 
Much  attention  has  been  devoted  by  Western  analysts  to  the  impressive 
buildup  of  the  Soviet  navy,  yet  Soviet  air  power,  air  defense  systems, 
armor,  and  artillery  have  overshadowed  the  naval  dimension  of 
Soviet  military  power  and  posed  the  major  threat  to  Western  interests 
in  the  Arab  East.  Any  projection  of  Soviet  force  capabilities  must 
recognize  their  balanced,  multipurpose  character.  The  Soviet 
Union  possesses  the  military  wherewithal  to  affect  the  outcome  of 
any  regional  conflict  in  which  it  assists  its  clients. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union's  use  of  armed  forces  in  pursuit  of 
political  objectives  in  the  Arab  world  has  been  carefully  managed. 
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Though  not  reluctant  to  defend  the  security  of  a client  state, 

Moscow  has  been  sensitive  to  U.S.  attitudes  and  Interests. 

Each  of  the  cases  examined  demonstrates  Its  readiness  to  safeguard 
the  domestic  stability  of  a courted  regime;  that  Is,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  sought  merely  to  preseirve  or  consolidate  the  position  of 
the  government  already  In  power.  The  remaining  question  Is  whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  the  Soviet  leadership  Is  prepared  to  commit 
armed  forces  to  help  bring  about  major  changes  In  regional  alignments 
or  to  promote  a client's  objectives  beyond  the  existing  military  or 
territorial  situation. 

Fourth,  there  Is  a very  limited  sample  for  evaluating  the 
combat  effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  forces  that  might  be  deployed 
In  a Middle  East  conflict.  Judging  by  their  performance  in  Egypt  In 
1970 — the  only  one  of  the  three  countries  that  engaged  large  numbers 
of  Soviet  troops  In  combat  conditions — Soviet  equipment  and  personnel 
acquitted  thamselves  creditably.  It  is  wise  to  expect  that  Soviet 
military  forces  will  carry  out  effectively  whatever  tasks  are  assigned 
them  in  any  future  Middle  East  operation.  An  Arab  client  fully 
assisted  by  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  a formidable  adversary. 

Fifth,  the  Soviet-American  rivalry  In  the  Middle  East  is  a 
multifaceted  struggle  in  which  the  military  component  Is  only  one 
variable,  though  an  important  one.  No  single  local  battle  or  war 
is  going  to  be  decisive.  Soviet  power  is  not  poised  to  swoop  down 
on  the  area  and  Incorporate  large  chunks  of  real  estate  into  the  Soviet 
imperial  system.  Like  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  covets 
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Influence,  not  territory.  The  superpowers  are  likely  to  find 
themselves  engaged  in  an  endless  series  of  indeterminate  mini- 
conflicts  of  varying  Intensity,  apt  to  spawn  sudden  upheavals  and 
mercurial  political  shifts  that  may  give  one  or  the  other  super- 
power some  temporary  local  advantages.  But  since  their  struggle  in 
the  Arab  world  is  not  always  a sero-sum  situation,  as  events  in 
Iraq  in  1974-75  clearly  indicated,  the  United  States  need  not 
always  react  to  seeming  Soviet  advances  or  exaggerate  Moscow's 
ability  to  bend  a dependent  client  to  its  will.  Dependency  is  not 
synonymous  with  helplessness.  Tlje  Soviet  (and  American)  experience 
in  the  third  world  has  repeatedly  shown  that  neither  aid  nor 
military  privileges  necessarily  bring  a superpower  Influence  and 
advantage  when  these  are  most  desired.  A military  presence  that  is 
not  institutionalized  and  that  can  be  peremptorily  terminated  will 
not  assure  the  political  foothold  without  which  no  imperial  policy 
is  possible.  In  thinking  about  politics  and  alignments  in  the 
Arab  East,  one  must  remember  that  superpower  behavior  and  ambition 
are  confined  by  the  uncertainty,  the  narrow  range  of  feasible  options, 
and  tise  latent  fickleness  of  local  leaders  that  are  the  salient 
features  of  the  regional  landscape. 

Sixth,  the  nuclear  relationship  between  the  superpowers  operates 
on  an  entirely  different  plane  from  their  rivalry  in  third  world 
regions  such  as  the  Middle  East.  It  imposes  firm  restraints  and 
changes  very  slowly,  since  no  technological  breakthrough  affecting 
the  "essential  equivalence"  of  their  deterrent  capability  is  likely. 
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But  it  may  be  influenced  by  tension  at  the  substrategic  level. 

Thus  the  Soviet  military  involvement  in  Egypt  in  1970  complicated 
efforts  to  limit  nuclear  dollvery  systems  and  reach  agreement  on 
a series  of  other  Issues.  The  reduction  of  tension  in  the  Middle 
East  in  1972  and  up  to  the  October  War  made  SALT  I and  far-reaching 
economic  and  technical  agreements  possible;  whereas  the  serious 
friction  in  the  Middle  East  avo  fuiack  Africa  since  late  1973  have 
made  the  process  of  nc"Dtiat new  agreements  troublesome. 

Finally,  since  chare  I's  no  antic? pating  the  periodic 
eruptions  in  the  Arab  world,  U.S.  policy  must  be  capable  of 
responding  promptly  and  effectively  to  specific  crisis  situations. 
Soviet  leverage  car/.e  from  h readineas  to  exploit  concrete 
opportunities  and  not  from  any  prepackaged  design  for  expansion. 

It  was  exercised  effectively  from  a position  of  growing  military 
strength.  Any  svcces.cful  policy  toward  a region  so  important  to 
the  stability  aiicl  unity  of  the  Western  world  requires  a strong 
military  capability,  informed  assessments,  consensus  on  policy 
objectives,  and  a large  amount  of  luck. 
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Chapter  12 

1 

NAVAL  DIPLOMACY  IN  WEST  AFRICAN  WATERS  i 

— > ; 

By  David  K.  Hall* 

In  February  1969  and  again  In  December  1970,  the  Soviet  Union  deployed 
warships  to  West  African  waters  ~ the  first  and  second  such  appearances 
of  Soviet  neval  power  in  this  region  of  the  world.  The  first  was  in  response 
to  Ghana's  seizure  of  two  Russian  fishing  trawlers  In  October  1968  irr“lt8 
territorial  waters  and  subsequent  refusal  to  release  the  ships  and  crew  because  , 

of  their  suspected  complicity  in  subversive  activitisn  designed  to  restore 
to  power  Ghana's  former  president,  Kwame  Nkrumah.  After  four  months  of 
unsuccessful  diplomatic  and  economic  pressure  by  the  USSR  to  secure  the  ; 

trawlers'  release,  Moscow  dispatched  four  naval  vessels  from  the  Mediterranean' 

Sea  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  near  Ghana.  On  Marcn  3,  with  ^he  Soviet  ships 

!*! 

in  the  area,  the  Ghanaians  released  the  trawlers  and  most  of  the  Russian 

5 

seamen.  On  March  4,  the  Soviet  naval  contingent  left  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  ^ 

I 

for  a port  visit  to  Lagos,  Nigeria,  only  to  return  again  on  March  11.  On 

March  19,  the  last  three  Soviet  seamen  were  released  and  the  naval  combatants  ‘ 

returned  to  their  Mediterranean  fleet.  This  little~known  incident  exemplified  \ 

both  the  expanding  capability  of  the  Soviet  navy  to  project  power  into 

geographical  areas  far  reuoved  from  tlie  traditional  sphere  of  Russian 

influence  and  an  Increasing  willingness  on  the  Soviet  Union's  part  to  employ 

coercive  military  threats,  despite  their  accompanying  risks,  in  defense  of 

such  state  interests  as  Russian  seamen  and  property.  ! 

The  ’ oc.;ind  appe:;rance  of  Soviet  naval  vessels  in  West  African  waters 
occ;  „red  in  early  Decenber  1970,  after  Portugal  had  launched  a imall 
amphibious  attack  on  Conakry,  Guinea,  from  its  African  colony  of  Portuguese 


Guln«a.  The  objectives  of  this  seaborne  attack  by  some  350  soldiers  were  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  President  Sekou  Toure  and  assassinate  the  leaders 
of  the  African  Party  for  the  Independence  of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verde  (PAIGC), 
a highly  successful  national  liberation  moveatent  dedicated  to  ending  Portugal's 
five  centuries  of  colonial  rule  In  Portuguese  Guinea.  Since  1960  Toure  had 
permitted  the  PAIGC  to  openly  operate  its  revolutionary  schools  and 
intematioual  information  activities  from  the  safety  of  Conakry,  and  had 
allowed  PAIGC  guerrillas  to  use  Guinea  as  a sanctuary  from  the  colonial  army 
In  neighboring  Portuguese  Guinea. 

In  response  to  a personal  appeal  from  President  Toure  for  military 
defense  against  future  Portuguese  attacks,  the  Soviet  Union  dispatched  a 
group  of  nr  'al  combatants  to  the  waters  of  Portuguese  Guinea  to  deter  similar 
Invasions.  From  this  initial  mission  of  the  Vest  Africa  Patrol,  as  It  came 
to  be  called  In  the  United  States,  other  Soviet  missions  In  the  region  soon 
followed . Soviet  combatants  were  used  to  deter  and  defend  against  Internal 
unrest  In  Guinea,  to  cultivate  political  influence  with  other  West  African 
states,  to  expand  the  military  facilities  made  available  to  the  USSR  in 
Guinea,  and  to  watch  the  movement  of  NATO  ships  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Not 
only  did  the  creation  of  the  Vest  Africa  Patrol  indicate  an  increased  Soviet 
willingness  to  assume  some  military  risks  against  a member  of  NATO  (Portugal), 
but  subsequent  Soviet  military  activities  in  and  near  Guinea  demonstrated  how 
an  Initial  military  deployment  could  serve  additional  political  and  strategic 
objectives. 
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Ghana.  1968-1969 

On  October  10,  1960,  two  Russian  flching  trawlers  whose  crews  numbered 
fifty-two  men  were  forcibly  taken  into  custody  by  the  Ghanaian  navy  just 
inside  Ghana’s  twelve-mile  territorial  limit.  While  the  seizure  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  resolved  quickly  by  the  two  governments,  the  event  became 
instead  one  of  symbolic  importance  to  both  sides  and  precipitated  a five-month 
dispute. 

Soviet  Behavior 

Although  sevaval  analysts  of  the  trawler  incident  have  ascribed  the 

naval  action  taken  by  the  USSR  in  early  1969  to  the  Importance  of  protecting 

Russian  searfAcn  sad  property,  this  does  not  fully  explain  the  Soviet  response.i^ 

MccOwire  has  argued  that  "the  Soviet  Union  has  established  a fairly  consistent 

record  of  accepting  the  seizure  of  property  and  the  explusion,  and  even  loss 

2/ 

of  persomiel,  in  the  interests  of  longer-term  foreign  policy  objectives."— 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  naval  response  to  the  trawler  seizure  did  not  result 
simply  in  the  dispatch  of  ships  to  the  vicinity  of  Ghana  but  included  the 
first  Russian  port  visits  to  any  West  African  states  — Guinea  and  Nigeria. 

The  full  scope  of  the  Russian  naval  action  can  be  satisfactorily 
explained  only  when  viewed  in  several  contexts.  The  Soviet  Union's  reaction 
to  the  trawler  incident  was  conditioned  by  the  economic  importance  of  its 
fishing  industry  and  maritime  trade,  tbs  role  of  maritime  activity  in  its 
foreign  policy,  the  navy’s  growing  capability  and  responsibility  for  protecting 
Soviet  maritime  interests,  and,  finally,  a mimber  of  its  political  interests 
at  stake  in  West  Africa  in  late  1968  and  early  1969. 


. «*f  . I-  /<^«u 


"In  order  to  use  the  sea  the  way  ahe  dctu),"  MccGwlre  has  observed, 

3/ 

"Russia  has  to  rely  on  maritime  stability  and  the  freedom  of  the  stae."— 
Certainly  the  prolonged  incarceration  of  Russian  fishing  trawlers  by  a minor 
African  nation  could  be  perceived  in  Moscow  as  a challenge  to  the  maritime 
law  and  order  on  which  the  nation's  flehinp  industry  and  merchant  marine 
depended.  By  the  late  19608  the  fishing  industtry  played  a major  role  in 
Soviet  economic  life.  It  had  been  greatly  expanded  in  the  1950s  to  help 
offset  tb.G  chronic  Inadeqviar.ies  of  Soviet  agriculture.  In  the  decade  follow- 
ing 1957  its  size  was  doubled,  making  it  the  largest  fleet  fishing  in  the 
world.  The  metric  tons  of  fish  caught  by  the  Soviet  fleet  quadrupled  during 
the  1950s  and  1960s.  By  the  beginning  of  the  1970s  about  a third  of  the 
animal  protein  consumed  in  the  USSR  came  from  fish,— ^ 

Not  only  did  the  Ghanaians'  lengthy  impoundment  of  the  two  trawlers 
present  a threat  to  an  important  sector  of  the  Soviet  economy;  it  also 
struck  at  a significant  Instrument  of  Russian  foreign  policy.  The  fishing 
industry  was  important  to  Soviet  relations  with  the  developing  world;  Moscow 
used  gifts  of  fishing  vessels,  man-made  ports,  and  na'<j igatlonal  training  as 
an  effective  form  of  foreign  aid  in  a hungry  world.  Aid  of  this  type  helped 
expand  Soviet  international  trade  with  third  world  countries  and  frequently 
gave  the  USSR  access  to  port  facilities  in  the  nations  aided.  Since  technical 
assistance  was  ordinarily  reqalred  for  the  effective  transfer  of  new  fishing 
industry  technology,  initial  gifts  were  often  followed  by  Soviet  administrators 
and  technicians.  Access  to  foreign  ports  and  foreign  waters  had  national 
security  Implications  as  well,  for  Soviet  fishing  flcer.8  wrkiug  strategic 

areas  of  the  globe  were  likely  to  include  one  or  two  tcawlers  spacially  fitted 

5/ 

for  Intelligence  work.— 


Tlte  ro.le  saicttiiae  Rntivity  a«  & "state  interest"  affecting  military 
planning  \ms  forjaally  acknovledged  during  the  late  19608,  as  the  growing 
Soviet  ability  to  project  military  pov'ar  abroad  led  to  the  contemplation  of 
new  uleslons  that  both  necessitated  and  ratiouaXlzed  Increased  defense 
eitpendir.wres.  I\i  1967,  the  co.yAandes  o1  the  Soviet  navy.  Admiral  S.  G. 
Gorshkov,  publicly  titated  tha;t  "with  th^i  grov«d-.h  of  the  economic  power  of  the 
Sovi'»,t  Uni’ Oft,  its  interests  on  the  uctss  and  oceans  are  expanding  to  an  ever 
greater  degree ^ and  >?.o'.?,se<iuentl.y  m;v  requirements  nre  laid  on  the  Navy  to 
defend  them  fvreni  imperialist  enchrcachmcnSa , Two  days  after  the  Ghanaian 
sel3Lure"“althaugh  apparently  without  reference  to  it — another  Soviet 
coflcsfifttator  observed  thmt  “’’the  main  task  o£  Soviet  ships  in  lntema>:lonal 
waters  . , . is  to  defend  the  work  of  the  , Soviet  merchant  marine,  which  today 
is  )SubjKcted  everyvrbere  to  direct:  provocations  and  attacks  by  aircraft  and 
ships  of  setae  laparlsllst 

The  Sovifti;  navy  astablistoent  tsay  well  have  become  sensitized  to  the  new 
challenges  It  fac'wi  it!  the  "prawn  war,”  which  occurred  during  July  1968  in  the 
Gulf  of  Carpen.£5,>;ia  butweexi  the  5c>vie’.  ship  Van  Gogh  and  Australian  fishermen. 

YaO)  alactronic  suction  g>;!aT,  capable  of  Isarvesting  entire  pravm 

beds,  was  accusad  of  CiBdaagetiag  the  livtuihood  of  hundreds  of  Australian 
fisherman  and  resulted  i:;  parMaliy  successful  efforts  to  block  Soviet  fishing 
in  Australian  Vt-w-lt!  the  Soviet  navy  could  not  be  expected  to  choose 

Australia  as  the  firvst  target  Sigalnst  which  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  Soviet 
property  rights  seed  the  fssedom  of  ch»j:  seas,  Koscow  was  increasingly  prepared 
to  erert  its  poue.r  laas  irapoaing  antagonists,—^ 


>*g;^ 
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The  USSR's  response  to  the  trawler  Incident  was  conditioned  not  only  by 

general  concern  about  economic,  foreign  policy,  and  military  matters,  but 

also  by  the  recent  history  of  Its  Involvement  In  Africa.  Soviet  policy 

totrerd  ilfrlca  during  the  1950s  and  early  1960s  had  been  predicated  on 

Khrushchev's  optimism  about  African  socialist  development  and  an  African 

foreign  policy  favoring  the  USSR  in  its  competition  with  the  Western  powers. 

Ghana's  Kwame  Mkrumah,  Guinea's  Sekou  Toure,  and  Mali's  Modibo  Kelt^  proved 

to  have  policy  positions  quite  compatible  with  Soviet  preferences  on  a number 

of  major  international  issues  dividing  the  East  and  West,  such  as  Algeria, 

the  Congo,  nuclear  disarmament,  reorganization  of  the  UN,  and  the  role  of 

national  liberation  imjvements.  As  a result,  these  more  radical  West  African 

leaders  were  given  special  attention  and  support  during  the  Khru^chev 
9/ 

years,— 

Soviet  trade  credits  were  extended  to  Ghana,  Guinea,  and  Mall;  this 
helped  bridge  the  economic  gap  left  by  the  discontinuation  of  preferential 
treatment  by  Western  Europe.  Russian  and  Eastern  European  technicians  helped 
provide  economic  planning,  management  of  scate  enterprises,  and  military 
training.  KiUidreds  of  West  Africans  were  sent  to  the  USSR  for  technical, 
military,  and  ideological  training.  A modest  number  of  jet  fighters,  military 
trajispoirts,  tanks,  and  patrol  boats  were  transferred  by  Moscow  to  provide 
the  ■.cudlments  of  a moder.,i.  force.  In  successive  years,  Toure,  Nkrumah, 

si’id  JCeita  were  honored  rjd.tb  the  Lenin  Peace  Prize 

If  the  Khru8h''.hef  years  vere  marked  by  the  optimistic  search  for  "African 
Cubas,"  the  po8t-!0'.rushfh*v  «ra  was  one  of  pragmatic  adjustment  to  the  internal 
weaknesses  of  rfidical  cllteott  nwid  a broadening  definition  of  Soviet  Interests 
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In  sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  ethnic  kaleldescope  of  black  Africa  proved  poor 
■aterial  for  the  national  mobilization  requisite  to  rapid  socialist  develop- 
ment. mcrumah  and  Toure  emerged  as  erratic  and  repressive  leaders.  Falling 
Russian  expectations  helped  cushion  somewhat  the  psychological  blow  of 
Nkrumah's  overthrow  in  February  1966— a coup  that  came  about  despite  the 
efforts  of  numerous  Soviet  security  advisers  and  a Soviet-trained  presidential 
guard.  "Within  a week  of  the  copp  d*etat,"  whites  Legvold, 


the  new  regime  had  sent  all  620  Soviet  teclmlclans 
and  teachers  packing.  Their  ouster  removed  nearly 
the  entire  staff  of  Ghana's  medical  school  (25), 
one  third  of  all  the  qualified  secondary  educators 
In  mathematics  and  science  (125) , 54  advisers 
attached  to  the  iiinistry  of  Defense,  200  workers 
at  the  Tamale  airbase,  47  geologists,  tht  staff 
of  four  state  farms,  27  technicians  completing 
atomic-research  facilities  and  technicians 
aiding  with  a variety  of  other  projects  such  as 
a fish-processing  complex,  a concrete  panel 
factory,  and  so  on.  11/ 

There  soon  followed  a series  of  otbsr  Ghanaian  acts  that  added  insult  to 
the  Russian  Injury.  lu  March  1967  Ghana  charged  the  Soviet  Union  with 
smuggling  arms  into  the  country  on  the  freighter  Pvlstna.  Ghanaian  medical 
students  returning  from  the  USSR  were  denied  licenses  on  the  grounds  that 
their  training  was  inadequate.  On  August  23,  1968,  a Soviet  plane  carrying 
passengers  from  Conakry,  Guinea,  to  Moscow  intruded  into  Ghanaian  airspace 
and  was  forced  to  land.  Relations  were  further  strained  by  Ghana's  sharp 
criticism  of  the  USSR's  invasion  of  Crechoslorakia.  The  seizure  of  the 
Soviet  trawlers  on  October  12  was  the  latest  in  a series  of  acts  that  infuriated 

Societ  officials. — ' 


•?>  > ,K'-c^sv''^»^  n>“vi 
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In  the  eftemath  of  the  Hknunah  coup,  Soviet  theoreticians  were  quick 

to  note  that  aany  of  the  personal  weaknesses  that  had  brought  down  their 

Qhanalan  client  were  not  fully  shared  by  Mali’s  Kelts.  (The  absence  of 

slallar  observations  regarding  Toure  reflected  the  perpetually  troubled 

state  of  Guineas  politics.)  Pravda’s  West  African  correspondent  emphasized 

that  Hull’s  leaders  had  centralized  power  against  reactionary  elements, 

seized  the  initiative  In  economic  development,  and  seen  the  importance  of 

eliminating  inefficient  state  enterprises.—'  In  fact,  as  Legvold  says,  “in 

the  circumstances  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  more  any  African  regime  could 

have  done  to  satisfy  Soviet  expectations.'—^ 

It  was  therefore  a cruel  blow  to  the  USSR  when  Keita's  reign  was  cut 

short  by  a military  coup  on  November  19,  1968— a month  after  Ghana's  seizure 

of  the  Soviet  trawlers.  The  chief  African  commentator  for  Izvestiya  sadly 

observed  that  military  coups  "have  become  almost  common-place  phenomena  in 

Africa"  and  that  these  events  "redound  to  the  interests  of  the  former 

15/ 

metropolitan  country,  l.e.,  to  the  interests  of  neocolonialism." — ' 

Svents  In  Mall  had  the  effect  both  of  heightening  the  symbolic  importance 
of  the  remaining  "radical"  leader  in  West  Africa — Guinea's  Sekou  Toure — 
and  of  shifting  Soviet  policy  in  Africa  further  toward  a pragmatic  course  that 
stressed  the  inherent  importance  of  each  nation  rather  than  the  ideological 
purity  of  regime  policy.  While  Soviet  relations  with  Guinea  had  been 
tumultuoue  since  that  state's  independence  in  1958,  Toure  remained  the  only 
West  African  leader  unshakably  committed  to  revolutionary  socialism  and  a 
frequent  supporter  of  Soviet  positions.  As  a sign  of  the  two  governments' 
common  interests,  Guinea  had  been  chosen  by  the  USSR  for  the  first  joint 
meeting  of  Eastern  Europem’i  and  African  trade  union  leaders,  to  be  held 
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in  Conakry  in  March  1969.  Yet  the  fragility  of  Toure’s  continued  rule  was 
apparent  to  Moscow.  In  a January  24,  1969,  broadcast  to  Africa,  Radio 
Moscow  likened  the  current  situation  in  Guinea  to  that  in  pre-coup  Ghana 
and  Mall:  in  each  instance,  it  argued,  too  much  attention  was  given  to 
politics  at  the  expense  of  economic  development  and  too  much  power  was 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  man^-^ 

The  USSR's  Increasingly  pragmatic  and  opportunistic  approach  to  West 
African  affairs  was  most  clear}.y  demonstrated  in  its  reaction  to  the  Nigerian 
civil  war  being  waged  at  the  time  of  the  trawler  incident.  When  Great 
Britain  and  other  Western  powers  refused  in  1967  to  provide  the  Nigerian 
central  government  with  modem  weapons  for  its  fight  against  the  seccessionlst 
Ibo  tribe,  Moscow  seized  the  chance  for  influence  by  agreeing  to  sell  and 
( service  some  two  dozen  MIG-17  fighters  and  other  military  equipment.  It 

followed  this  sale  with  its  usual  long-term  trade  agreements,  student  excV>ange 
programs,  and  cultural  tours.— ^ 

The  Importance  of  the  trawlers  to  the  Kremlin — or  some  bureaucratic 
element  thereof — because  of  their  possible  use  in  covert  intelligence 
operations  must  be  a matter  for  speculation.  Durii.g  the  months  following 
Nkrumah's  overthrow,.  Moscow  had  officially  dissociated  Itself  from  his  radio 
appeals  from  Guinea,  where  he  was  in  exile,  for  a Ghanaian  revolt  against  the 
military Moscow  denied  "slanderous  allegations"  that  it  was  providing 
arms  to  Nkrumah's  followers  in  Guinea.  But  events  officially  testified  to 
by  former  Nkrumah  guards  during  the  investigation  of  the  trawler  Incident 
cast  serious  doubt  on  Soviet  denials.  Several  Ghanaians  who  had  followed 
Nkrumah  to  Guinea  claimed  that  they  had  received  military  training  rhere  in 
^ a variety  of  Soviet,  Eastern  European,  Cuban,  and  Egyptian  arms  sent  for  the 
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former  leader's  use.  One  guard  described  studying  maps  of  Ghana's  military 
facilities  with  Cuban  advisers  in  the  presence  of  the  Cuban  ambassador  to 
Guinea.  Another  reported  being  told  that  arms  and  ammunition  would  be 
taken  by  boat  to  a coastal  area  in  Ghana  close  to  Nkrumah's  home  district, 
and  it  was  near  this  district  that  the  Soviet  trawlers  were  detained 

Additional  testimony  offered  in  January  1969  suggested  that  the  Soviet 
boats  had  been  engaged  in  more  than  fishing.  Some  of  Nkrumah's  former 
associates  claimed  that  the  trawlers  were  two  of  three  such  vessels  permanently 
based  at  Conakry.  A Ghanaian  sergeant  Identified  one  of  the  Russian  crewmen 
as  a Red  Army  major  who  in  Nknimah's  days  had  lectured  in  Ghana  on  security 
problems.  Another  "sailor"  was  identified  as  a security  Instructor  by  his 
former  Ghanaian  driver.  The  captain  of  one  of  the  vessels  had  lived  in 
Ghana  for  a year,  officially  working  as  an  oceanographer.  While  in  most 
Instances  the  Russian  seamen  flatly  denied  these  Identifications,  the  various 
strands  of  evidence  suggested  that  the  Ghanaian  government  had  stumbled  onto 
the  initial  phase  of  a covert  Soviet  operation  designed  to  smuggle  arms  and 
exiles  into  Nkrumah's  home  province.  If  this  was  true,  the  longer  the 
Russians  were  held  and  interrogated,  the  greater  the  risk  that  sensitive 
Information  damaging  to  Soviet  Interests  in  West  Africa  would  be  \mearthed. 

The  fundamental  Soviet  objective  during  the  incident  was  quite  apparent— 
the  inuedlate  release  of  the  trawlers  and  seamen  detained  by  Ghana's  navy  on 
October  10.  No  evidence  exists  to  suggest  disagreement  about  this  objective  in 
the  Soviet  government,  but  there  was  some  controversy  about  the  beet  means  of 
pursuing  it. 
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Although  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  embassy  in 

Ghana  conveyed  a release  request  to  the  Ghanaian  government  immediately 

after  the  Impoundment  of  the  trawlers  in  Takcradi  harbor,  public  knowledge 

oi'  the  Soviet  demand  did  not  exist  until  October  17,  when,  in  the  words  of 

Tass,  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Ghana  "gave  a press  conference.  . . at  which  it 

stated  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  detention  of  two  Soviet  trawlers"  and 

20/ 

"demanded  that  the  Ghanaian  authorities  release  the  trawlers  forthwith." — At 

the  press  conference,  a Soviet  spokesman  explained  that  the  trawlers'  engines 

had  been  damaged  and  that  they  had  been  driven  into  Ghanaian  waters  by  the 

wind  and  currents.  Since  they  had  not  been  fishing,  he  said,  they  had 

violated  no  international  convention.  Then  the  spokesman  bitterly  complained 

that  the  Ghanaian  authorities  detained  the  men  for  six  days  without  official 

explanation  and,  in  violation  of  international  law,  had  not  permitted  Soviet 

21/ 

embassy  officers  to  meet  with  the  crew. — 

During  the  following  weeks,  a war  of  words  erupted  between  the  Soviet 

embassy  and  the  Ghanaian  government,  with  statements  occasionally  added  by 

the  Soviet  media  for  good  measure.  The  Russian  protest  of  October  17  gained 

the  embassy  a single  visit  with  the  arrested  seamen,  but  no  progress  was 

22/ 

made  toward  their  actual  release. — Radio  Hoscow  claimed  on  October  21  that 

23/ 

the  incident  was  causing  "friction"  between  the  two  countries. — On 
November  15  the  Soviet  embassy  Issued  another  public  statement  criticizing 
the  Ghanaians'  intensive  investigation,  accusing  officials  of  "acts  of 
violence"  against  the  crew-  and  ships,  and  .‘?tacing  that  it  expected  the  vessels 
and  men  to  be  freed  "in  the  near  future."—^  In  early  December  the  Soviet 
ambassador  in  Ghana  again  protested  the  llltreatment  of  the  crews  and  damage 
to  the  boats,— ^ As  Soviet  frustration  at  the  stubborn  Ghanaians  mounted. 
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the  first  and  only  cotasnent  on  the  affair  from  a major  Soviet  leader  was 
heard.  In  Moscow  President  Nikolai  Podgomy  referred  on  February  9 to 
"possible  consequences"  If  the  trawlers  were  not  soon  released 

Almost  Immediately  after  the  trawler  dispute  had  gained  public  attantlon 
on  October  17,  the  Soviet  Union  began  a gradual  escalation  of  coercive 
threats  against  Ghana.  The  first  steps  were  economic  and  w^.re  taken  on 
October  21,  when  Radio  Moscow  observed  that  the  Ghanaians  did  not  realize  "the 
consequences  of  disrespect  to  Soviet  sovereignty."  If  mutual  relations  were 
damaged,  this  could  Affect  "technical  cooperation."  The  Soviet  commentator 
noted  that  the  USSR  had  just  agreed  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a cement 
factory  and  a canned  fish  factory  in  Ghana — two  of  the  many  Soviet  aid 
projects  that  Moscow  had  suspended  at  the  time  of  F/krumah’s  fall. — More 

direct  Soviet  economic  pressure  was  applied  in  late  January,  when  the  USSR 
discontinued  its  deliveries  of  fish  and  oil.  The  cancellation  of  Soviet 
petroleum  shipments  left  Ghana's  sole  refinery  with  extremely  low  stocks. 

It  was  on  this  matter  of  actual  economic  coercion  that  the  only  known 
instance  of  division  in  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  came  to  light,  when  the 
trade  section  of  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Accra  opposed  such  politically 
motivated  manipulation  oC  trade.  28/ 

Events  in  early  February  precipitated  Moscow’s  move  toward  military 
pressure.  First,  in  response  to  formal  testimony  given  on  February  3 by 
Rkmmah's  former  security  guards  about  Soviet,  Eastern  European,  and  Cuban 
operations  in  Guinea,  Ghanaian  officials  decided  to  fly  their  Russian  prisoners 
to  Accra  for  an  appearance  before  the  board  of  inquiry.  The  Russians  had 
given  Ghana  little  informetlon  during  prior  interrogations  at  Takoradl,  and 
the  decision  to  remove  all  fifty-tvo  of  them  to  Accra  surely  suggested  to 
Moscow  an  increased  effort  to  compel  testimony.  Second,  Ghana's  response  to 


Soviet  economic  coercion  in  January  quickly  established  the  limited  effective- 
ness of  such  pressure,  at  least  in  the  short  run.  Several  major  American  oil 
companies  that  had  recently  signed  offshore  prospecting  agreements  with  Accra 
too.i  consented  to  supply  72,000  tons  of  crude  oil  to  the  Tema  oil  refinery  if 
the  Ghanaian  government  would  repay  a portion  of  its  defaulted  1.5  million- 
pound  debt  to  them. 

On  February  16,  a week  after  Soviet  President  Podgomy's  waiting  of 
"possible  consequences,"  Tass  announced  that  the  Soviet  "missile  ships  Boyki 
and  Neulovimyi.  a submarine  and  a tanker,  under  the  command  of  Captain  V. 
Platonov,  are  paying  a courtesy  visit  to  Conakry  from  14th  to  20th  February."  - 
On  February  20,  the  Soviet  naval  group  left  Conakry  and  slowly  proceeded 
eastward  around  the  West  African  bulge  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The 
contingent's  itinerary  was  not  announced.  On  February  26,  with  the  Soviet 
ships  approaching  Ghanaian  waters,  the  legal  process  in  Accra  seemed  to 
accelerate.  Tlie  captains  of  the  Soviet  trawlers  were  allowed  to  plead  guilty 
to  "navigating  an  unlicensed  motor  fishing  vessel  within  Ghana's  territorial 
waters"  and  pay  a modest  $150  fine. 

Hoscow  apparently  concluded  tliat  its  pressure  campaign  had  succeeded  and 
on  February  27  broadcast  that  "the  Soviet  trawlers  and  their  crew  reported 
to  have  violated  Ghana's  territorial  maters  have  l.een  released."—^  But  this 
conclusion  was  premature.  Radio  Accra  subsequen:  ?.y  announced  that  "the  two 
Captains  and  one  member  of  the  crew  were  . . . remaining  behind  to  assist  the 
Amlssah  Commission,  which  is  investigating  charges  of  subversion."  Throughout 
the  last  days  of  February  and  the  first  three  days  of  March,  the  Soviet 
naval  contingent  remained  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Finally  on  March  3,  the 
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two  trawlers  and  forty-nine  crewmen  were  allowed  to  leave  Ghana — but  without 
their  captains  and  one  first  mate.^^ 

While  Accra’s  decision  to  retain  the  three  So*'l<st  sailors  for  further 
interrogation  cannot  have  pleased  Moscow,  other  factors  veighed  against  an. 
escalation  of  military  pressure.  The  Soviet  Union  was  clearly  worried  that 
its  military  pre^ience  in  the  area  would  be  publicly  linked  with  the  trawle*: 
incident  and  that  it  would  be  accused  of  blatant  coercion  of  a small  African 
state.  This  concern  was  evident  in  Radio  Moscow's  complaint  an  Febrasry  27 
that  the  British  Broadcasting  Company  had  been  airing  "fabrications  produced 
by  its  correspondent  in  Accra  to  cast  a shadow  on  Soviet  policy  in  Africa 
and  to  question  Soviet  loyalty  to  the  principle  or  noninterference  in  the 
affairs  of  African  states."  ,3^/ 

Soviet  caution  was  understandable.  Throughout  the  previous  year,  the 
USSR  had  exploited  the  Pueblo  incident,  speakiug  of  "the  disgraceful  spy 
mission  of  this  American  spy"  and  the  "blackmail"  and  "war  hysteria*  that 
the  United  States  had  futlleiy  generated  in  an  effort  to  gain  the  ship’s 
release  And  ar>  recently  as  January  13  Radio  Moscow  had  critlcired  the 
port  visits  of  the  U.S.  frigate  Dahlgren  to  West  A.frica  as  "only  the  first 
stage  in  naval  penetration  in  the  area"  in  support  of  "ueo-coloniallsm  and 
reactl'’n."~^  Any  evidence  now  In  February  of  Russian  gunboat  diplomacy 
might  illuminate  a hypocritical  gap  between  Soviet  werds  and  deeds. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  Soviet  ii-vaslon  of  Chechoslovakia  in  August 
1968  had  already  tarnished  the  USSP’s  image  In  Africa.  Even  such  soclcllst 
etates  as  Tanzania  expressed  "profound  shock"  ct  an  action  perceived  as 
"betrayal  of  all  the  principles  of  self-determination  and  natioral 
sovereignty."  Comparable  denunciation!;  were  heard  from  the  Congo  Democratic 
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Republic,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Kenya,  Senegal,  Sudan,  Tunisia,  Uganda,  and 
35/ 

Zambia.  Therefore,  despite  the  only  partial  success  of  Soviet  efforts 
to  free  the  trawlers  and  their  crews,  on  March  4 Tass  hastily  announced 
in  Moscow;: 

Th-  Soviet  missile  ships  Boiki  and  Neulovlmyl, 
a .submarine  and  tanker,  will  arrive  in  the 
Nigerian  port  Lagou  on  an  official  visit  on 
March  5,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
reached  by  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet 
Union  end  Nigeria,  ‘^he  Soviet  naval  squadron  . . . 
will  stay  there  till  March  10.  36/ 


The  Soviet  ships  quietly  steamed  away  from  Ghanaian  waters. 

On  March  11  the  Soviet  neval  contingent  left  Lagos  to  take  up  station 
once  again  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea . Then  on  March  19  a spokesman  for  the 
Ghanaian  government  announced  that  the  Rueslan  captains  and  first  mate  held 
since  October  were  now  free  to  leave  the  country.  Moocow  did  not  publicly 
react  to  this  final  release — perhaps  because  of  the  announcement  three  weeks 
before  indicating  that  it  had  already  taken  place.  On  March  26  the  Soviet 
naval  group  returned  to  the  Mediterranean,  without  the  movements  of  the  ships 
ever  having  been  linked  to  events  in  Ghana  by  the  world  press  or  by  Soviet 
wpokesmen. 

k'iiile  i::  is  clear  tliat  the  primary  purpose  of  the  task  force  had  been  to 
increase  the  pressure  on  Ghana,  It  is  unlikely  that  the  mission  would  have 
been  undertaken  If  other  Soviet  relationships  and  Incareste  in  West  Africa 
had  not  permitted  the  disguise  of  the  ships'  principal  purpose  from  the  press 
and  other  African  states.  And  It  also  apparent  that  t:he  port  visits  to 
Guinea  and  Nigeria  were  something  ’sore  than  window  dressing,  The  five-day  stay 
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In  Conakry  came  at  a time  of  threat  to  the  USSR’s  unpredictable  client > 

Toure;  On  January  14,  the  Guinean  president  spoke  of  a plot  to  overthrow 
him  similar  to  that  recently  executed  In  Mali.  In  February  Toure  began  a 
purge  of  his  military  and  cabinet  that  would  ultimately  lead  to  death 
sentences  for  twelve  opponents  of  his  regime  and  the  arrest  of  more  than  a 
thousand  peraons.  The  six -day  port  visit  to  Lagos  was  also  trtiolly  consistent 
with  the  USSR's  Intensifying  campaign  to  cement  relations  with  Nigeria  and 
exploit  the  Western  stand  and  the  Blafran  war.  Quite  possibly  the  Russian 
hierarchy  could  not  have  been  nersuaded  that  the  first  such  deployment  of 
Soviet  combatants  to  West  Africa  was  wise — particularly  after  Czechoslovakia — 
without  the  exlstetice  of  these  other  Soviet  interests  in  Guinea  and  Nigeria. 


Ghanaian  Behavior 

Ghana 'e  foreign  policy  during  the  trawler  incident  was  the  responsibility 
of  eight  military  officers  of  the  National  Liberation  Council  (NLC)  who  had 
ruled  the  country  slnco  the  exile  of  Nkrumah.  The  primary  Influence  was 
the  NLC  deputy  chairman  and  minister  of  external  affairs,  Polity  Inspector- 
General  John  W.  Harlley.  Barlley's  career  in  Intelligence  work  and  his 
experiences  under  Nkruou.h  had  made  him  unusually  sensitive  to  Internal 
subversion  and  deeply  suspicious  of  communism  In  general  and  the  Soviet  Union 
In  particular.—^  Sevi'.ral  1968  events  Illustrate  Earlley's  leading  role  in 
foreign  relations  and  the  NLC's  concern  about  communist  subversion.  In 
September  Harlley  described  an  Illegal  railway  strike  as  a "gigantic  conspiracy 
to  topple  the  military  regime  in  Ghana"  and  as  part  of  a plot  "hatched  from 
Ghana . ^ ^ q.^ ^ v* 


la  November  the  NLC  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  commander  in 


chief  of  Ghana’s  armed  forces.  Air  Marshal  M.  A.  Otu,  for  alleged  complicity  in 


a plot  to  return  Nkrunah  to  power.  At  the  tiiiie  of  Otu’s  arrest,  Harlley 
announced  that  the  coup  had  been  timed  for  around  Christmas  and  that  the 
two  Russian  trawlers  taken  into  custody  in  October  were  believed  to  have 
been  "on  a reconnaissance  mission"  connected  with  the  Otu  coup.— ^ 

The  ether  major  influence  on  Ghanaian  foreign  policy  at  the  time  were 
the  professional  diplomats  and  economists  of  the  foreign  inisiotry  wiio  had 
been  rehabilitated  by  the  NLC  after  Nkrumah's  fall.  Generally,  these 
career  officers  were  far  more  mindful  than  the  securl ty^minded  NLC  of  the 
benefits  oi  international  nonalignment  and  economic  exploitation  of  East- 
West  rivalry.  To  these  foreign  ministry  personnel  a number  of  difficult  and 
technical  problems  had  been  delegated  by  the  NLC,  among  the®  the  nece&pary 
negotiations  for  new  foreign  aid  and  the  rescheduling  of  foreign  debt  made 
^ essential  by  the  crushing  $000  million  in  borrowing  Nkrumah  had  left  behind 

The  enigma  of  the  trawler  affair  is  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence 
that  Ghanaian  officials  were  cognizant  of  the  furtive  military  pressure 
applied  by  the  Soviet  Union  duritig  the  last  port  of  February.  Nonetheless, 
the  few  analysts  who  have  studied  the  affairs  understandably  conclude  that 
"Ghanaian  officials  were  almost  certainly  aware  ot  the  presence  of  the 
Soviet  ships  during  the  crucial  period  of  the  negotiations.-"—^ 

With  Tats  announcing  the  arrival  of  four  Soviet  ships  in  Conakry  and 
their  scheduled  departure  date  of  February  20,  and  with  a similar  announcement 
of  the  Nigerian  port  visit,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  officials  in  Accra 
were  unaware  of  the  ships’  presence  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Soviet  vessels  were  always  deployed  in  an  unprovocative 
manner —apparently  a considerable  distance  from  the  Ghanaian  coastline.  None 
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referred  to  the  presence  of  Soviet  ships  in  the  sreei;  any  visu^il  sightings 

of  the  Russian  naval  contingent  or  public  reference  to  it  in  Accra  would 

certainly  have  been  reported  by  sooe  enterprisixig  writer. 

The  NLC’s  lack  of  public  reaction  suggests  thfi.t  the  whips'  presence  in 

the  region  was  perceived  for  what  it  was — a discrete  signal  of  Moscow's 

strong  feelings  about  the  Injury  being  done  to  its  prestige,  personnel,  and 

property.  Yet  presumably  Ghanaian  officials  did  not.  feel  threat^ed  by  Che 

■ <» 

appearance  of  the  ships.  If  they  had,  a simple  ej^^edient  would  have  been  the 
kind  of  international  publicity  that  the  Soviet  Union  wao  trying  hard  to 
avoid-  That  the  NLC  was  well  av’are  of  thic  pTop,>i,ganda  'weapon  at  its  disposal 
was  Implied  in  a statement  made  by  Radio  Accra  wben  the  forty-nln®  crewmen 
were  released  on  March  3: 


The  Government  , , , reiterated  its  aesl>r«  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  basis  of  equality,  mutual  respect 
for  each  other's  sovereignty,  and  territorial 
integrity,  and  non-interference  each  other’s 
internal  affairs.  It  reminded  the  Soviet 
Union  that,  as  a great  and  power £u.l  state, 
it  bore  a special  responsibility  in  enisuring 
that  its  attitude  toward  Ghana-Soviet  relations 
was  guided  by  these  principles.  43/ 

In  general,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  NLG  perceived  any  major  rink  to  its 
security  In  refusing  to  release  the  Soviet  trawlers,  even  when  word  arrived 
of  Soviet  combatants  In  the  Gulf  of  Culnea.  It  did  perceive  compliance  with 
the  Soviet  demands  without  first  establishing  the  actual  extent  of  Russian 
complicity  with  possible  attempts  at  subversion  as  & greater  threat  to 
national  security  and  the  regime's  survival.  This  prompted  the  obstinate 
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refusal  to  b&  i«t'«cliS?.)teii  by  iftcrftc&ir.’K  Soviet  pressure.  The  paramount 
importance  of  IntuLanl  sacuvlcy  was  «t!nf,phasi»®d  by  the  arrest  of  Air  Marshal 
Otu  in  itcjvaflibsr  for  jfOSs3h2e  plotting  with  Skrusiah  supporters.  Evidence 
offered  to  the  board  c4.  Innuiry  on  Ca-mMMi.st  support  for  Nkruaah  in  Guinea 
strengthened  th«  VTLC‘s  to  conduct  a comprehensive  investigation 

before  releesing  tivi  crews. 

Certainly  there  vs-te  valid  grounds  for  the  NLC's  suspicions  of  the 
crawlers.  They  had  .lirst  been  spotted  by  a Ghanaian  air  force  plane  off  the 
coast  of  Nkrumah'e  home  province  and  the  pilot  had  observed  six  dugouts  off- 
loading cargo  from  one  of  tne  trawlers.  When  a Ghanaian  patrol  boat  arrived 
to  apprehend  the  two  Russian  ships  while  they  were  still  in  Ghana's  territorial 
waters,  the  trawlers  headed  for  open  sea.  Only  after  the  patrol  boat  had 
fired  six  cannon  shots  did  the  trawlers  halt.  Not  only  had  their  cargo  been 
jettisoned  during  the  brief  escape  attempt,  but  several  of  their  logs  were 
burned  during  the  course  of  the  chase Subsequent  interrogation  of  some 
of  the  Ghanaians  trading  with  the  trawlers  on  October  10  established  that  this 
was  the  third  time  the  Soviet  seamen  had  visited  the  area.  On  October  2 the 
Russians  had  hailed  three  Ghanaian  flsherv^en  about  fifteen  miles  offshore  and 
arranged  for  a trade  of  fish  for  local  fruit  and  animals,  which  was  carried  out 
on  October  4.  A similar  exchange  had  occvtrred  on  October  10,  the  day  the 
trawlers  were  Impoundea.  The  NLC's  theory  was  that  the  Russians  had  wished 
to  develop  contacts  with  local  fishermen  eo  that  arms  and  exiles  brought  from 
Guinea  could  be  smuggled  eshare.— ^ 

Ghanaian  investigators,  however,  felled  to  uncover  much  additional 
avidence  in  four  months  of  effort.  Police  searches  of  villages  in  Nkrumah's 
district  uncovered  no  smuggled  arms.  Despite  obvious  inconsljitencies  between 
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actual  events  and  the  Russians*  atory  about  engine  trouble,  this  explanation 
was  clung  to  throughowt  ssutaerous  interrogations.  Some  of  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  evapor8t^;^,^  mmo  infomation  gathered  by  the  Inquiry  board  absolved 
^,±i:  Harshal  Oru  of  nny  ccuapliclty  in  subversion  or  any  knowledge  of  the 
Russians'  activities.  As  Rjadio  Accra  reported  on  March  3 when  the  Russian 
crews  vTere  releasee;,  thii  decision  had  been  toade  only  when  the  SLC  was  "fully 
satisfied  that  the  cour.'-ry's  security  was  in  no  way  compromlsec  by  this  step."~^ 

As  fears  for  internal  security  waned,  inteimationa.l  economic 

affairs — always  ioportanc  to  foreign  ministry  professionals — assumed  greater 
significance.  Ghar-a'?.  precarious  economy  made  it  vital  to  avoid  any 
unnecessary  rupture  1«  trade  and  aid  relations  with  the  USSR.  Ghana's  per 
capita  GN?  grew  only  1 percent  in  1968,  alter  no  growth  at  all  in  19W  and 
1967,  The  economy  was  passing  through  a difficult  phase  of  deflation  made 
necessary  by  Kkrumah’s  undisciplined  public  spending.  Although  Ghata’s  trade 
with  the  Communist  states  had  fallen  since  1966,  it  still  constituted  12 
percent  of  the  country's  exports  and  imports  in  1967.  Moreover,  in  1964-68 
Ghana  had  enjoyed  important  trade  surpluses  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in 
1968  it  was  sctually  unable  to  meet  Soviet  demand  for  its  principal  export, 
cocoa.  The  trade  surpluses  had  helped  finance  large  oil  imports  from  the  USSR, 
and  though  petroleum  could  be  obtained  from  Western  oil  companies,  it  had  to 
be  paid  for  in  hard  currency  made  scarce  by  Ghana's  chronic  trade  deficit  with 
the  industrial  dcunocracles.— ^ 

Other  factors  complicated  the  economic  picture.  Because  of  its  own 
financial  problems.  Great  Britain  had  failed  to  provide  the  level  of  economic 
aid  that  might  have  been  expected  in  response  to  its  former  colony's  swing 
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back  to  the  West.  And  there  was  clear  evidence  that  the  Ghanaian  public  was 
not  interested  in  the  one-sided  economic  dependency  likely  to  result  from  the 
complete  severance  of  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc  countries.  In 
December  1967,  for  instance,  the  NLC  had  agreed  to  permit  Abbof  Laboratories 
of  Chicago  to  assume  control  of  the  country’s  unprofitable  state 
pharmaceutical  company,  but  the  domestic  storm  aroused  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  compelled  Abbott  to  withdraw  from  the  contract.—^  In  late 
February'  1969  the  Associated  Press  filed  a story  from  Giiana  stating  that  "to 
many  proud  young  men,  the  sin  of  Mr.  Nkrumah’s  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Cemmunist  China  and  other  Cosmiunist  bloc  lands  is  matched  by  the 


Council’s  /NLC’^/  dependence  cr..  the  West.’ 


Such  politico- economic 


factors  pointed  toward  resolution  of  the  trawler  affair  unless  definitive 
evidence  of  Russian  subversion  could  be  established  by  the  Ghanaian  military 
regime . 

The  Question  of  Influence 

Admiral  Zumwalt  has  written  that  "Ghana  brought  her  humiliation  on 

herself  by  her  refusal  to  engage  in  pre-gxinboat  diplomacy,"  implying  that 

the  release  of  the  Russian  trawlers  and  crew  in  March  1969  was  the  result  of 

50/ 

intimidation  by  the  Soviet  navy. — A careful  reading  of  the  available 

evidence,  however,  makes  this  proposition  questionable,  although  sufficient 
data  to  settle  the  matter  conclusively  do  not  currently  exist.  Although  Ghana 
eventually  released  the  trawlers,  this  was  done  only  after  a five-month 
detention  that  was  aA  humiliating  to  the  Soviet .Union  as  was  any  later 
intimidaticr.  to  the  Ghanaians.  The  NLC  did  not  treat  Its  Russian  captives  with 
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traditional  respect.  When  the  Sovirt  crewmen  initially  refused  to  disembark 
from  their  boats  in  Takoradi  harbor » one  Soviet  seaman  was  bayoneted  and 
another  knocked  unconscious.  During  their  first  week  in  Ghana,  the  seamen 
w«re  denied  the  right  to  see  the  Soviet  ambassador.  After  finally  being 


permitted  to  visit  the  crew  in  mid-October,  the  staff  of  the  Soviet  embassy 

51/ 


was  not  allowed  another  visit  until  January  8.- 

Although  the  Soviet  trawlers  were  released  while  the  Soviet  task  force 
was  in  West  African  waters,  this  was  only  after  the  NLC's  failure  to  confirm 
any  subversive  actions  by  the  Soviet  trawlers  and  after  it  had  demonstrated 
decisively  its  willingness  to  deal  firmly  with  those  suspected  of  such  action. 
And  the  professional  diplomats  in  the  Ghanaian  foreign  ministry  had  felt 


from  the  outset  that  there  was  Insufficient  data  to  substantiate  any 

52/ 


accusations  of  clandestine  activities. — ' 

But  perhaps  the  most  telling  evidence  against  Soviet  coercion  is  the  move 

the  li^C  was  making  toward  release  of  the  ships  and  crew,  before  the  Soviet 

naval  combatants  left  Conakry  on  February  20  for  Ghanaian  waters  a thousand 

miles  away.  In  Lagos,  Nigeria,  on  February  18,  the  chairman  of  the  NLC  and 

Ghana's  formal  head  of  state.  Lieutenant  General  Joseph  A.  Ankrah,  said  that 

"it  %»on't  be  long"  before  his  government  released  the  fifty-two  Soviet 

53/ 

fishermen  and  the  two  trawlers  seized  four  months  earlier. — At  the  very 
most , awareness  of  the  Soviet  -naval  group  later  in  the  week  might  have  speeded 
up  a declslonissking  process  obviously  well  on  its  way.  At  worst,  the  latent 
threat  of  Soviet  military  action  might  have  aroused  new  reslstence  in  the  NLC 
to  the  trawlers'  release.  Although  the  crews  were  formally  fined  on  Febmary 
27  and  their  pending  release  announced  in  Accra  on  February  29,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  leave  the  country  until  March  3.  And  even  then  the  NLC 
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decided  to  hold  the  three  senior  officers  tmtll  Kerch  19,  as  If  to 
demonstrate  Its  refusal  to  be  Intimidated  by  the  Russians. 

Hoscow’s  own  behavior  suggests  that  It  appreciated  how  little  Influence 
the  naval  task  force  had  on  Accra.  No  official  linkage  was  drawn  between 
naval  movements  and  the  trawler  episode.  The  Soviet  navy  left  Ghanaian  wsters 
fur  Nigeria  on  ilarch  3 without  gaining  the  release  of  the  must  senior  Russian 
seamen. 

Although  a small  deployment  of  combatants  to  West  Africa  was  an 
unprecedented  Russian  act,  the  long-established  political,  economic,  and 


military  relationship  with  Guinea  and  the  growing  ties  with  Nigeria  provided 
the  USSR  with  a situation  In  which  It  was  free  to  operate  without  attracting 
unwanted  attention.  The  naval  deployment  Itself  represented  a natural 
extension  of  Soviet  worldwide  operations — Moscow  had  steadily  moved  its  port 
visits  westward  along  the  Hedlteiranean  littoral  between  1984  and  1968, 
reaching  as  far  as  Morocco  In  October  1968 

This  furtive  gunboat  diplomacy  may  have  been  encouraged  by  the  complete 
absence  of  official  comment  on  the  matter  by  either  the  American  or  the 
British  government  during  the  four  months  of  bickering  leading  up  to  the 
actual  arrival  of  the  Soviet  ships.  Certainly  a deployment  at  this  time  could 
be  viewed  as  taking  maximum  advantage  of  the  transition  in  U.S.  presidential 
administrations  and  the  preoccupation  of  the  U.S.  Navy  with  events  In  Southeast 
Asia.  But  unquestionably  of  greater  importance.  In  light  of  the  negligible 
risks  entailed  by  the  mission,  was  the  availability  of  Soviet  naval  power  as 
an  employable  complement  to  diplomatic  and  economic  pressure.  With  the 
number  of  Soviet  ship-days  In  the  Mediterranean  reaching  tan  thousand  by  1968, 
It  was  onl.y  a matter  of  time  before  Russian  combatants  made  their  first  voyage 
Into  the  waters  of  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Events  combined  In  Ghana,  Guinea,  and 
Nigeria  to  bring  this  about 
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The  long- tens  lapact  of  the  trawler  affair  on  Soviet  relations  with 
Ghana  proved  to  be  nil,  however.  The  NLC's  auspiclon  of  the  Soviet  Union 
was  of  declining  lapo::tance  to  Ghana's  foreign  policy,  as  political  power 
was  officially  transferred  to  a newly  elected  civilian  government  in 
Septe]id>er  1969.  The  existing  level  of  trade  with  the  USSR  was  maintained. 

And  any  lingering  anxiety  about  Ct-mnunlst  support  for  Nkrumah's  return  was 
abruptly  ended  In  early  1972  with  Kkrumah's  death.  Furthermore,  In  early 
1972  Ghana's  military  once  again  intervened  to  depose  the  civilians  elected 
in  1969,  primarily  because  of  continuing  economic  stagnation  and  inflation. 
The  new  military  government,  while  maintaining  a nonallgned  status,  sought 
better  relations  with  the  Communists, restoring  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  and  China  and  expanding  trade  and  aid  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc.— ^ 
Nor  did  the  Incident  have  any  Ijiwediate  effect  on  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  While  the  American  trading  position  with  Ghana  had  greatly 
improved  in  1966-68,  establishing  the  United  States  as  Ghana's  second  largest 
trading  partner,  no  support  was  sought  from  Washington  during  the  trawler 
affair .11^  With  negligible  U.S.  awareness  of  the  event  and  the  growing 
opposition  to  American  interventionism,  the  lack  of  White  House  concern  did 
nothing  to  harm  the  President's  standing  with  Congress  or  the  general  public. 
Only  the  U.S.  Navy  seams  to  have  shown  some  natural  Interest  in  this 
xmprecedented  Soviet  operation  off  West  Africa,  with  former  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Zumwalt  later  describing  It  as  a signal  ’‘that  the  USSR  wa*!  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  protect  its  interests  In  parts  of  the  world  hitherto 
inaccessible  to  it.”  But  the  ad  hoc  and  defensive  nature  of  the  action,  and 
the  rapid  return  of  the  four  Soviet  ships  to  their  Mediterranean  fleet  on 
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Havch  26,  nltigated  any  concern  the  U.S.  Navy  night  have  felt  about  the 
Inplications  of  the  deployment 

While  no  aspect  of  the  travlera  affair  was  of  aa.^or  iaportance  in  itself, 
this  first  exercise  of  Soviet  naval  power  for  coercive  effect  in  African 
waters  was  conducted  with  a sophistication  and  subtlety  at  odds  with  the 
popular  stereotype  of  the  heavy-handed  Russian.  Although  the  principal 
objective  was  to  secure  the  release  of  Soviet  men  and  property,  the  less 
urgent  alms  of  bolstering  a Soviet  ally,  Sekou  Toure,  and  cultivating 
political  influence  in  Nigeria  were  also  pursued.  These  ancillary  objectives 
were  sought  in  a way  that  concealed  the  primary  purpose  of  the  mission. 

What  if  the  USSR  had  chosen  not  to  employ  naval  power  at  all  in  February 
1969  to  signal  its  seriousness?  Currently  available  evidence  indicates  that 
the  outcome  of  the  incident  would  have  been  precisely  the  same.  Ghana's 
failure  to  find  conflriBlng  evidence  of  Russian  subversion  and  its  desire  to 
continue,  if  possible,  normal  economic  relations  with  the  Eastern  bloc  would 
have  proved  to  be  adequate  incentive  for  eventual  release  of  the  Soviet  boats. 
Obviously,  the  NLC  had  not  tried  to  exploit  the  affair  for  domestic  or 
international  propaganda.  Its  overriding  concern  was  the  number  of  real  and 
imagined  plots  it  suspected  against  its  continued  political  control. 

A direct  resort  to  military  force  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  response  to 
the  trawler  seizure  would  have,  on  the  other  hand,  severely  damaged  Russian 
interests  in  Africa.  The  two  destroyers  and  the  submarine  ware  physically 
unsuited  for  an  actual  rescue  of  the  Russian  seamen.  Presumably,  a larger 
naval  force  would  have  net  only  ensured  the  permanent  loss  of  the  crew,  but 
also  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  crew  had  been  engaged  in  operations  chat 
Hoscow  desperately  wanted  Cu  conceal.  African  solidarity  in  the  face  of  such 
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Kussian  aggression  could  have  been  expected,  and  the  snolderlng  nemories 
of  Csechosluvakla  would  have  been  rekindled  In  African  capitals.  It  Is 
unlikely  that  a military  confrontation  would  have  significantly  altered 
American  Involvement  or  perception  of  U.S.  Interests  in  Vest  Africa,  given 
the  groundswell  of  public  opposition.  But  Increased  Vast  African  receptivity 
to  security  collaboration  with  the  original  colonial  powers.  Great  Britain 
and  France, would  undoubtedly  have  followed  any  such  demonstration  of  Soviet 
idllingness  to  use  force  against  a poorly  armed  African  state. 

The  Conakry  Raid,  November  1970 

During  the  1960s  Guinea  harbored  not  only  Nkrumah  and  his  exiled 
entourage  but  also  the  adherents  of  several  other  political  causes.  Of  these 
groups,  the  most  important  was  the  African  Party  for  the  Independence  of 
Guinea  and  Cape  Verde,  the  datlonal  liberation  movement  dedicated  to  ending 
Portugal's  five  centuries  of  colonial  rule  in  neighboring  Guin^sa-Bissau, 
or  as  Lisbon  preferred  to  call  the  territory,  "Portuguese  Guinea."  PAT.GC- 
organized  strikes  iu  the  capital  city  of  Bissau  during  1958-59  had  ended  in 
the  shooting  deaths  of  some  fifty  dock  workers  by  the  Portuguese  colonial 
police  and  had  forced  a drastic  revision  of  the  PAIGC’s  strategy  toward  rural 
guarrilla  warfare. 

With  Sekou  Toure's  blessing,  PAIGC  leader  Amilcar  Cabral  and  his 
secretariat  took  refuge  in  Conakry,  where  they  openly  operated  schools  for 
revolutlonairy  training  and  solicited  worldwide  support  for  their  anti- 
colonial  cause.  Supplies  for  the  PAIGC's  guerrillas  in  Guinea-Bissau  had  to 
be  transported  through  Guinea-Conakry . The  PAIGC's  soldiers  frequently 
sought  sanctuary  from  the  Portuguese  army  in  neighboring  Guinea-Conakry,  and 
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Portuguese  military  positions  were  often  shelled  from  the  safety  cf  Toure’s 

59/ 

republic — apparently  by  Tours's  soldiers  as  well  as  the  PAIGC. — A second 
base  for  th-2  PAIGC  was  located  in  Senegal  to  the  North.  In  1969  tue 
Portuguese  army  of  some  30,000  troops  began  an  aggressive  campaign  tc  locate 
and  liquidate  guerrilla  training  camps.  Including  those  located  inside  the 
frontiers  of  Gulnea-Conakry  and  Senegal.  The  consequence  was  an  escalating 
series  of  Portuguese  bombings  and  Incursions  of  Guinea  and  Senegal,  and  a 
number  of  formel  protests  against  Portugal  lodged  with  the  DN  Security  Council 
by  these  two  African  states.—^ 

A second  source  of  conflict  in  the  region  was  the  widespread  resentment 
of  Sekou  Toure'r  rule  among  tens  of  thousands  of  Guineans  who  had  fled  their 
native  country  for  Senegal,  tbe  Ivory  Coast,  Gambia,  France,  and  other 
nations.  Many  had  emigrated  because  of  the  harsh  socialist  measures  Toure 
had  imposed  after  Independence  in  1958:  state  monopoly  of  wholesale  trade, 
collective  farming,  monopolistic  stats  enterprises,  and  the  nationalization 
of  foreign  investment.  But  despite  Guinea's  abundant  natural  resources, 

Toure 's  socialist  planning  was  slow  to  produce.  With  a shortage  of  trained 
manpower,  the  departure  of  French  technicians,  and  no  modem  economic 
infrastructure,  goods  disappcured  from  the  shelves  of  the  state  stores  and 
soaring  inflation  imposed  a particular  hardship  on  urban  dwellers  in  the 
money  economy.  During  the  first  half  of  the  1960s,  real  economic  growth 
barely  kept  pace  with  population  expansion,  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
per  capita  growth  vas  actually  negative.—^ 

First  to  TOve  Guinea  toward  socialism  and  then  to  prevent  his  system's 
shortcomings  from  bringing  him  down,  Toure  was  forced  to  rely  on 
authoritarian  mass  mobilization  and  Indoctrination.  Plots  against  him 
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Increased,  and  frequent  purges  of  the  government  and  military  were  needed 
to  preclude  the  consolidation  of  opposition.  Mall's  coup  in  late  1968  was 
particularly  unsettling  to  Guinea's  president  and  resulted  In  several 
precautionary  acts:  the  army  leadership  was  changed  In  early  1969;  a people’s 
militia  was  organized  to  counterbalance  the  army's  power;  and  political 
committees  were  installed  in  ermy  barracks.  By  1970  Toure  had  become 
obsessed  with  the  thought  that  a domestic  counterrevolution  or  foreign 
invasion  might  sweep  away  the  classless  order  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 

In  the  early  momiitg  of  November  22,  197C,  Toure 's  worst  fears  se'^med 
realized  when  there  was  an  amphibious  raid  on  Conakry.  At  2 a.m. , 350 
to  400  soldiers  came  ashore  from  six  unmarked  troopships  that  had  slipped 
into  Conakry  harbor.  In  small  squads,  the  Invaders  spread  out  to  strategic 
points  in  the  city:  Toure 's  summer  residence,  the  home  of  PAIGC  leader 
Amilcar  Cabral,  the  national  radio  station  ("Voice  of  the  Revolution"),  the 
prison  holding  numerous  Portuguese  soldiers  captured  by  the  PAIGC,  the  city 
power  station,  and  the  airport.  Several  of  the  squads  quickly  proved 
lnadeq!<ate  to  their  tasks.  Toure 's  summer  home  was  destroyed  but  the 
president  was  not  found.  Cabral,  It  developed,  was  in  Bulgaria.  The 
invaders  assigned  tc  seize  the  airport  and  neutralize  Gi\lneh's  air  force 
instead  chose  to  defect  to  Toure 's  forces.  The  Portuguese  prisoners  were 
liberated  and  the  city  power  supply  knocked  out,  but  the  transmitter  for  Che 
radio  station  was  never  located.  As  member*'  of  Toure 's  people's  militia  and 
the  PAIGC  began  to  fight  back,  many  of  the  invaders  withdrew  to  their 
troopships  with  their  releaseo  prisoners  and  wounded.  By  early  morning  of 
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November  23,  the  insurgents  had  withdrawn  from  Conakry's  streets  and  sailed 

away,  leaving  behind  as  many  as  three  hundred  Guineans  dead  and  nearly  a 

63/ 

hundred  of  their  own  party  taken  prisoner.—^ 

Interrogation  of  the  captured  raiders  quickly  indicatf.d  that  the 

attack  had  been  planned  by  General  Antonio  de  Spinola,  the  military  governor 

and  commander  in  chief  of  Portuguese  Guinea.  The  participants  had  included 

about  150  black  Portuguese  soldiers  from  Portuguese  Guinea,  a like  number 

of  Guinean  exiles  recruited  throughout  West  Africa,  and  a small  number  of 

white  Portuguese  officers.  General  Spinola* s "Bay  of  Pigs"  had  been  motivated 

by  his  desire  to  strike  a decisive  blow  in  the  decade-long  struggle  against 

the  PAIGC.  Toure's  replacement  by  a regime  unwilling  to  provide  sanctuary 

and  assistance  to  the  rebels  would  have  been  a crushing  blow  to  the 

64/ 

liberation  movement 

Tl-.e  invaders'  failure  to  capture  or  kill  Toure  and  Amilcar  Cabral  vitiated 
Spinola *s  plan.  A number  of  the  attackers  had  been  poorly  briefed  end 
others  quickly  surrendered  out  of  fear  or  indifference  to  the  Portuguese 
cause.  Yet  even  then,  the  relative  ease  with  which  the  Portuguese  and  exiles 
had  landed  in  Conakr/,  liberated  prisoners,  and  sailed  away  demonstrated 
the  inadequacy  of  Guinea's  national  security  forces.  A better  execut*d 
invasion  might  have  achieved  Spinola 's  objectives.—^ 

Toure's  reaction  to  the  raid  was  an  immediate  request  on  November  22, 
delivered  by  Guinea's  Ambassador  to  the  UN,  for  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  and  an  "iimnediate  intervention  of  airborne  UN  troops  to 
assist  the  national  army  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea. When  the  Security 
Council  chose  to  dispatch  a factfinding  commission  to  Conakry  Instead  of 
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peacekeeping  forces , the  Gu^>nean  government  was  gravely  disappointed.  Only 

« 

a slightly  more  encouraging  response  awaited  Toure's  appeal  on  November  23 
for  "all  brotherly  African  countries"  to  provide  "concrete  support"  for  his 
regime.  While  several  African  countries  pledged  to  send  military  forces  if 
they  were  needed,  only  Nigeria  and  Egypt  in  subsequent  days  actually  sent 
token  units.  Moreover,  \ihen  the  African  states  took  up  the  issue  of  a 
F&n-African  military  force  for  such  emergencies  at  a meeting  of  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  on  December  7,  the  idea  was  defeated  just  as  it  had  been 
on  previous  occasions.—^ 

Perhaps  it  was  his  low  expectation  of  Pan-African  support  or  his 

realisation  that  few  African  states  had  modem  forces  at  their  disposal  that 

led  Toure  to  announce  on  November  25  that  "we  are  now  making  the  same  appeal 

68/ 

to  all  countries  outside  the  African  continent"  for  military  assistance. — 

Guinea's  president  indicated  that  he  especially  wished  to  receive  airplanes — 

both  fighters  and  bombers.  It  was  a request  presumably  related  to  the  fact 

that  Portuguese  jets  had  violated  and  bombed  Guinean  territory  with  increasing 

regularity  during  1970  and  that  on  the  morning  of  the  November  22  invasion 

69  / 

several  unidentified  aircraft  had  flown  over  the  city  of  Conakry, — 

If  Toure  and  his  ministers  had  any  lingering  doubts  about  Guinea's  Icng- 
term  need  for  external  military  support,  they  were  laid  to  rest  when  word 
reached  Conakry  on  November  27  of  a ground  incursion  by  two  hundred  Portuguese 
or  exiled  soldiers  at  londura — the  principal  military  base  for  the  PAIGC  on 
Guinea's  northern  frontier.  The  outbreak  of  this  new  violence  while  the  UN 
investigative  mission  was  still  in  Guinea  was  taken  by  the  government  as 
further  evidence  of  the  ineffectualness  of  the  International  bod>.~^  On 
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November  29,  Conakry  announced  that  ”36  mercenaries  were  killed  and  18 
captured"  and  "two  members  of  our  popular  forces  were  killed"  in  battles  in 
the  Kondura  area.~^ 

Apparently  it  was  this  secoild  major  incident  that  prompted  Toure's 
private  appeals  to  the  American  and  Soviet  embassies  in  Conakry  for  some 
symbolic  show  of  military  support  for  his  regime.  'Ihis  request  set  off  a 
series  of  subsequent  military,  diplomatic,  and  economic  actions  by  the  USSR 
whose  long-term  lamlflcatlons  could  be  only  dimly  foreseen  at  the  time. 

international  Reaction 

Because  of  the  apparent  importance  of  third-party  reactions  to  the 
Conakry  raid  in  detcrminng  the  eventual  nature  of  the  Soviet  response;,  it 
is  useful  fo  begin  with  a discussion  of  them.  The  most  visible  and  Immediate 
reaction  came  from  other  African  states.  Despite  a history  of  strained 
relations  between  Toure's  radical  regime  end  the  more  moderate  African 
states,  the  image  of  a white  colonial  government  attacking  a poor  black  Islamic 
state  was  enough  to  rally  support  for  Guinea  in  every  corner  of  the 
continent.  Every  African  government  not  \inder  white  control  rushed  a message 
to  Conakry  denouncing  neocolcnialism,  imperialism,  and  racion,  end  in  several 
cases  the  message  included  an  offer  of  financial  or  military  help  to  repel 
the  Portuguese. 

In  Nigeria  students  marched  through  Legos  taunting  passing  Europeans  and 

protesting  in  front  of  the  American  eaebassy  U.S.  military  assistance  to 

Portugal  provided  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  In  Equatorial 

Guinea  Portuguese  homes  were  sacked  and  burned  and  their  occupants 

72/ 

driven  from  the  country. — At  «n  emergency  meeting  of  the  Organization  of 
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African  Unity  (OAU)  held  Decetaber  9-11 , forty-one  foreign  ministers 
unanimously  agreed  to  condemn  "those  states,  particularly  the  NATO  powers, 
who  sustain  Portugal  In  her  colonial  aggression,  by  their  continued 
assistance  to  her."  The  OAU  voted  to  establish  a special  fund  "to  provide 
financial,  military  and  technical  assistance  to  Guinea,"  and  It  directed 
its  Liberation  Committee  to  "substantially  increase  financial  and  material 
assistance  to  PAIGC."21/ 

At  the  UN,  the  Conakry  raid  tapped  the  reservoirs  of  hostility  toward 

white  influence  in  Africa.  In  December  1969  the  UN  had  designated  the  year 

1971  as  "International  Year  for  Action  to  Combat  Racism  and  Racial 

Discrimination"  and  had  that  same  month  formally  condemned  Portugal  for  its 

bombing  and  shelling  of  Guinean  and  Senegalese  territory.  In  March  1970  the 

United  States  had  for  the  first  time  exercised  its  iecurity  Council  veto  on 

a resolution  calling  for  Britain  to  apply  force  against  the  Illegal  Rhodesian 
74/ 

regime. — In  October  1970  the  United  States  had  refused  to  support  a 

General  Assembly  resolution  outlining  a program  of  economic,  political,  and 

military  action  against  the  remaining  colonial  regimes  in  Africa.— 

It  was  hardly  surprising,  cherefore,  that  the  five  days  of  Security 

Council  debate  over  the  Conakry  raid  quickly  became  an  unrelenting  attack  by 

the  third  world  and  socialist  states  on  Portugal,  NATO,  and  vefetiges  of  white 

influence  la  Africa.  Even  such  pro-Weatem  states  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Ethiopia, 

and  Liberia  called  for  Portugal’s  expulsion  from  NATO  and  castigated  U.S. 

76  / 

opposition  to  proposed  economic  sanction.}  against  Lisbon. — ' In  contrast, 

the  Soviet  Union  was  praised  by  African  states  for  "its  dynamic  role  in  the 

77/ 

struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  Africa.”' — 
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One  potenl.ial  non-Mrican  source  of  military  assistance  for  Toure 


r 


was  Cuba.  Castro  haJ  taken  a personal  intere^-t  in  Ajailcai-  Cabral 

and  the  Portuguese  Guijaea  liberation  movement  since  January  1966, 

when  Cabral  appeared  at  the  Tricontinental  Conference  of  African, 

Aslan,  and  Latin  American  leaders  in  Havana.  As  a result  of  his 

well-received  speech  on  "Theory  as  a Weapon."  and  his  endi^rse- 

ment  of  the  independent  revolutionary  cotjrse  being  pursued  by 

Cuba,  Cabral  had  emerged  from  the  conference  as  one  of  the  third 

world’s  revolutionary  leaders.  Castro  soon  dispatched  i number 

of  Cuban  instructors  to  assist  the  fAIGC.  By  the  late  1960s 

Cubans  had  assumed  responsibility  for  several  PAIGC  training  camps 

in  Guinea  and  Senegal  and  were  accompanying  these  guerrillas  into 

Portuguese  Guinea.  In  January  1971,  loss  than  two  months  after  the  Conak.ry 

raid,  authorities  in  Bissau  listed  four  Cuban  soldiers  killed  in 

78/ 

the  fighting  of  1970,  — Meanwhile,  Cuban  advisers  were  also 

79/ 

playing  an  important  role  in  the  traiixing  of  Toure’s  local  militia.  — 
While  the  available  information  is  uuderstandably  sketchy, 
there  seems  to  be  sufficient  data  to  argue  that  Castro  responded 
to  Toure' s worldwide  request  for  help  by  agreeing  to  significantly 
increase  Cuba's  direct  support  of  the  PAIGC  guerrillas.  In  light 
of  Guinea's  refusal  to  abandon  the  PAIGC  cause,  this  was  a 
contribution  of  considerable  Importance  to  the  solution  of  Tonrd's 
own  security  problem.  On  May  2A,  1971,  it  was  reported  in  Lisbon 
that  thirty-four  Cuban  "technical  advisers"  had  arrived  in  Senegal 
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to  take  charge  of  armaments,  communications,  and  engineering  units 

for  the  PAIGC.  Early  In  September  1971  General  Splnola  stated  In 

Lisbon  that  each  guerrilla  operational  unit  was  now  led  by  Cuban 

officers,  of  whom  there  were  several  hundred  among  the  6,000  trained 

80/ 

guerrillas  based  In  Guinea  and  Senegal.  — Among  the  socialist 
countries  of  the  world,  Cuba  was  clearly  bearing  the  physical  burden, 
of  the  fighting. 

Surprisingly,  one  of  the  external  powers  to  whom  Toure 
looked  after  the  Conakry  raid  was  the  United  States.  There  was  a 
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certain  log.lc  to  this  In  view  of  his  deliberate  unpredictability  in 
international  affairs.  One  of  the  secrets  of  his  independence  had 
always  been  the  maintenance  of  an  uneasy  equilibrium  between  the 
great  powers — particularly  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  the 
United  States.  As  a result,  despite  Toure* s bombastic  Marxist 
rhetoric,  the  small  West  African  nation  was  blessed  with  $103  million 
in  American  aid  during  the  years  1961-71. 

Furthermore,  during  the  1960s  Toure  had  cautiously  opened 
his  nation  to  the  direct  private  investment  needed  to  ttciusform 
Guinea's  abundant  mineral  reserves  into  exports  and  foreign  exchange. 
Fifty  percent  of  Guinea's  export  earnings  in  1970  originated  with 
the  Olin  Matheson-controlled  consortium,  which  operated  the  nation's 
principal  bauxite  mine  and  refinery.  An  even  larger  and  more 
promising  enterprise  began  in  1966  with  the  formation  of  an 
American  and  European  consortium  to  develop  the  world's  richest 
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bed  of  bi\uxlte.  With  assistance  from  the  U.S.  government  and 

the  World  Bank,  the  consortium  raised  $185  million  In  capital 

to  build  the  new  railroad,  deep-water  port,  and  mining  towns 

required  for  the  project.  Construction  was  well  under  way  In  late 
81/ 

1970.  — Because  of  the  growing  American  participation  in  Guinea's 

economy,  it  was  less  surprising  that  in  late  November  1970  Toure 

privately  requested  a symbolic  display  of  American  military  support 

to  help  deter  future  external  attacks. 

The  probability  of  a positive  response  from  the  Nixon  administration 

to  Toure' s resuest  was  nonexistent,  however.  The  White  House  had  already 

chosen  to  move  away  from  the  Kennedy-Johnson  inclination  to  apply 

pressure  to  Lisbon  In  behalf  of  African  self-determination,  and  the  White  House's 

judgment  on  African  affairs  was  never  seriously  contested  inside  the  go\'ernment. 

Working  from  the  premise  that  no  existing  African  liberation  movement  could 

succeed  in  changing  the  policy  of  any  of  the  white  African  regimes,  Nixon  and 

Kissinger  formally  adopted  in  January  1970  a policy  of  increased  "communication" 

with  the  whites.  For  Portugal,  the  operational  results  were  several  executive 

steps,  such  as  resumed  negotiations  on  the  Azores  and  full  Export-Import 

Bank  facilities  for  the  Portuguese  colonies,  which  were  surely  seen  in 

82  / 

Lisbon  as  tacit  support  for  its  colonial  policy.  — 

In  view  of  the  new  trend  in  White  House  policy,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  the  United  States  failed  to  respond  to  Guinea's  public  and  private  pleas 
for  military  support.  Privately,  the  Nixon  administration  sent  a confidential 
message  to  Toure  around  December  1.  On  December  2 the  Guinean  president 
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publicly  thanked  Nixon  for  his  "message  of  sympathy  and  support  on  the 

occasion  of  the  grave  and  criminal  aggression  by  Portugal,"  probably 

83/ 

as  a goad  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  a signal  to  Portugal.  — 

Soon  the  public  release  of  the  damning  UN  Investigation  and  four 

days  of  unrelenting  Security  Council  condemnation  forced  the  White  House 

into  public  action.  During  the  last  day  of  debate  on  December  8, 

the  American  embassador  to  the  UN  officially  criticized  the  Invasion 

as  contrary  to  the  UN  Charter  and  read  into  the  record  the  contents  of 

Nixon's  confidential  message  to  Toure.  Even  then,  the  United  States 

abstained  frcm  voting  on  the  watered  down  Resolution  290  that  endorsed 

the  I'N  report,  demanded  compensation  from  Portugal,  and  threatened 

san^-tions  in  the  event  of  any  future  attack.  Perhaps  as  a result  of 

White  House  reaction  to  intelligence  reports  that  the  USSR  was 

responding  militarily  to  Toure' s appeal,  a State  Department  spokesman 

announced  on  December  11  that  the  U.S.  government  had  decided  to  grant 

Guinea  $4.7  million  in  food  aid  "to  contribute  to  the  reconstruction 

84/ 

made  necessary  by  the  attempted  Invasion."  — 


Soviet  Behavior 

What  general  Soviet  interests, then,  were  engaged  by  the  Conakry 
raid?  The  principal  interest  appears  to  have  been  the  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  Russian  political  Influence  in  Gulnea-Conakry,  Guinea-Bissau, 
and  Africa  generally.  Although  the  mid-1960s  had  been  rather  bleak 
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years  for  Soviet  objectives  In  Africa --with  the  loss  of  clients 
in  Ghana,  Mali,  and  the  Congo — these  setbacks  had  accentuated  the 
Inportance  of  Guinea-Coaakry  and  Guinea-Bissau  to  continued  Soviet 
influence  in  West  Africa.  The  PAIGC  had  emerged  as  Africa’s  most 
successful  liberation  movement,  with  Amilcar  Cabral  and  his  followers 
credibly  claiming  dominance  in  half  of  Guinea-Bissau's  countryside. 
Furthermore,  throughout  the  sixties,  external  support  for  tne 
PAIGC  had  gradually  gained  an  International  respectability  comparable 
to  that  achieved  by  the  National  Liberation  Front  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  1965  the  UN  General  Assembly  had  appealed  to  all  states  tc  render 
moral  and  material  support  to  the  people  of  the  Portuguese  colony 
and  requested  that  UN  members  sever  all  diplomatic,  commercial,  and 
military  relations  with  Portugal.  Such  liberal  governments  as 
Sweden  and  Canada  and  several  American  church  organizations  were 
directly  aiding  the  PAIGC  by  1970. 

Not  only  had  material  assistance  to  the  PAIGC  recieved  official 
International  sanction  since  1965,  but  the  liberation  struggle  in 
Guinea-Bissau  also  presented  tbe  Soviet  Union  with  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  expanded  Influence  at  the  direct  expense  of  NATO. 
Because  of  Portugal's  membership  in  NATO,  its  active  part  in  the 
North  Atlantic  trading  community,  and  its  receipt  of  U.S.  economic 
and  military  aid,  the  dlploroatlc,  commercial,  and  strategic  costs  of 
compelling  an  end  to  Lisbon's  colonial  wars  fell  squarely  on  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  West  Germany. 
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The  opportunity  to  affiliate  itself  with  one  of  the  few  successful 
and  respected  national  liberation  moveaents  had  not  escaped  the 
USSR's  attention.  Because  of  Khrushchev's  early  hope  for  revolution 
In  Africa  and  the  USSR's  growing  competition  with  China,  Moscow  had 
begun  low-cost  assistance  to  the  FAIGC  as  early  as  1960.  Surplus 
rifles  and  ammunition  shipped  to  Guinea  found  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  PAIGC  guerrillrs.  A small  number  of  PAIGC  cadres  received  training 
in  the  Soviet  Union  as  wall  83  in  Ch>na.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Algeria 
beginning  in  1960.  This  Russian  material  assistance  grew  steadily 
throughout  the  1960s,  and  though  insignificant  on  a global  scale, 
it  was  crucial  to  the  outcome  in  Guinea-Bissau,  a poverty-stricken 
country  of  no  more  than  600,000  inhabitants.  Aside  from  that  given 
by  Guinea,  no  military  aid  from  the  netfly  independent  African  states 
was  forthcoming.  At  an  OAU  meeting  in  1964,  PAIGC  officials  openly 
complained  of  the  lack  of  tangible  support  from  their  liberated 
brethren.  As  late  as  1970,  the  budget  for  the  OAU's  Liberation 


Committee,  which  funneled  assistance  to  black  guerrilla  movements, 
was  only  $2  million  fo»  the  entire  continent.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  in  July  1970,  while  in  Havana,  Amilcar  Cabral  complained  to  the 
Cuban  press  about  the  "insufficient"  aid  of  the  OAU  and  took  the 


opportunity  to  praise  the  Soviet  Union,  "which  g#ves  us  almost  all 
the  new  material,  the  arms  and  ammunition,  we  use  in  our  struggle." 


..  85/ 


By  the  nnd  of  1070  this  assistance  had  reached  truly  substantial 
proportions,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  fact  that  Moscow  mb  still 
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unprepared  to  provide  guerrilla  instructors  and  cadres  as  Cuba  did. 

In  quality,  the  weaponry  now  included  long-range  mortars,  artillery, 

antiaircraft  guns,  machine  guns,  mines,  and  bazookas.  In  quantity, 

the  PAIGC  had  available  as  much  as  its  6,000  to  7,00C  men  could 

use — despite  the  Portuguese  army's  capture  of  fifty  tons  of  Soviet 

86/ 

anas  in  1969  and  another  fifty  tons  in  1970.  — 

Not  only  did  the  Soviet  Union  use  the  opportunity  to  assist  the 
PAIGC  at  the  modest  cost  of  surplus  weapons,  but  it  also  made  full 
use  of  the  struggle  in  its  propaganda  w/ir  with  the  Vest.  Verbal 
attacks  escalated  beginning  in  early  1969,  as  Moscow  sought  to  counter 
its  setbacks  in  Ghana  and  Guinea  and  moved  to  exploit  the  more 
conservative  policies  of  the  new  American  and  British  governments. 

In  an  English  broadcast  beamed  to  Africa  on  March  25,  1969,  for  instance. 
Radio  Moscow  attacked  the  actions  of  the  United  States  and  Britain 
throughout  Africa,  criticizing  their  trade  with  South  Africa,  their 
Indifference  to  the  Namibia  problem,  and  their  lack  of  support  for 
Rhodesian  sanctions.  Tha  broadcast  described  the  "dirty  war  of  the 
Portuguese  colonialists  in  Africa''  as  a "joint  business  undertaking 
for  the  Americans  and  British,  who  are  making  fabulous  profits  from 
the  exploitation  of  Africans  in  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Guinea- 
Bissau."  — ^ 


On  the  eve  of  the  Conakry  raid,  Soviet  analysis  had  moved  into 
a self-congratulatory  phase;  Moscow  seemed  convinced  that  the  efforts 
of  the  PAIGC  and  its  supporters  were  about  to  pay  off . A Pravda 
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connentator  wrote  on  November  12,  1970,  that  "the  Lisbon  rulers 

have  been  confronted  with  major  successes  by  the  patriots  of  Guinea 

(Bissau),  whose  national-liberation  movenent  Is  of  great  significance 

for  the  cause  to  completely  eliminate  Portuguese  colonialism  In 

Africa.  . . . Despite  NATO  assistance  and  the  colonial  authorities' 

use  of  every  ueo-colonlallst  strategem  and  effort,  the  30,000-man 

88/ 

Portuguese  army  has  sustained  heavier  and  heavier  losses."  — 

Moscow's  growing  commitment  to,  and  political  exploitation 

of,  the  liberation  movenent  In  Guinea-Bissau  put  a new  face  on  Its 

long  and  stormy  relationship  with  Sekou  Toure.  Although  Moscow  no 

longer  saw  Toure  as  the  pro-Soviet  revolutionary  he  was  taken  to  be 

in  the  1950s,  the  late  1960s  had  brought  a gradual  warming  of 

relations  between  the  two  governments  based  on  converging  practical 

Interests.  One  area  of  Interest  was  a common  commitment  to  the 

PAIGC's  success.  Moscow  recognized  that  Guinea's  support  was 

Indispensable,  since  nearly  all  the  PAIGC's  supplies  from  overseas 

passed  through  the  port  of  Conakry.  Pravda * s August  1969  commentary 

on  Guinea-Bissau  observed  that 

in  the  South  and  the  East  the  country  borders  on  the 
Republic  of  Guinea,  and  In  the  North  on  Senegal.  The 
friendly  support  of  these  states  Is  very  important  to  this 
small  people.  Aid  to  the  patriots  comes  through  Guinea 
and  Senegal,  and  the  severely  wounded  are  evacuated  to 
these  countries.  Conferences  and  meetings  of  the  Insurgents 
are  frequently  held  on  these  friends'  soil,  and  support 
bases  have  been  set  up  there.  89/ 

Another  common  Interest  was  bauxite.  The  Soviet  Union  had  begun 
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to  participate  in  the  development  of  Guinea’s  vast  reserves,  despite 

Moscow’s  pique  at  Guinea's  deviation  from  the  "socialist  path" 

through  agreements  with  Western  corporations.  In  September  1970  an 

agreement  was  signed  that  called  for  a joint  Soviet-Guinean  mining 

and  smelting  development  sixty-five  miles  east  of  Conakry  and  Soviet 

rights  to  Import  at  least  2 million  tons  of  Guinean  bauxite  for 
90/ 

thirty  years.  — 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union’s  renewed  interest  in  Guinea  during 
1969-70  appears  to  have  been  associated  with  a more  general  cyclical 
trend  toward  greater  Soviet  awareness  of  African  affairs,  a trend 
created  by  a sudden  turn  of  events  for  the  better  after  successive 
disappointments  in  the  mid-sixties.  A socialist  coup  in  Sudan  in 
May  1969,  a similar  power  change  in  Libya  in  September  1969,  and 
another  shift  to  the  left  in  Somalia  in  October  1969  led  the  Soviet 
press  to  comment  exuberantly  on  "how  logical  and  promising  this 

91  ^ 

path  is  becoming  for  many  developir.g  countries,  notably  in  Africa."  — ' 
These  broad  Soviet  political  interests  in  both  the  PAIGC  and 
Toure’s  regime  were  intensified  by  the  events  of  November  1970. 

The  fragile  status  of  both  the  PAIGC  and  Toure  became  evident  when 
an  undisciplined  band  of  invaders  vas  able  to  wreak  havoc  on  Guinea’s 
capital  for  twanty-four  liours.  At  the  same  time,  the  raid  heightened 
the  USSR's  opportunity  to  cultivate  closer  relationships  with 
African  states  at  the  expense  of  Portugal's  embarrassed  NATO  allies. 
During  the  week  following  the  Cvuakry  invasion,  the  Soviet 
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Ualon  Joined  the  chorus  of  African  states  In  demanding  the  "Immediate 

withdrawal  of  all  Portuguese  armed  forces  from  Guinean  territory." 

While  this  Soviet  objective  was  stated  as  early  as  November  22  by 

the  USSR’s  ambassador  to  the  UN,  Yakov  Malik,  the  demand  was  subsequently 

92/ 

repeated  by  Tass,  Pravda , and  Izvestiya.  — Not  until  November  30 


did  the  Soviet  Union  hint  that  it  might  assume  direct  responsibility 

for  deterring  future  military  attacks  on  Toure  and  the  PAIGC,  and 

that  hint  came  in  an  authoritative  foreign  policy  address  by  Communist 

Party  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev  cotanemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary 

of  Communist  rule  in  Armenia.  Buoyed  by  continuing  American  withdrawal 

from  Vietnam,  Brezhnev  argued: 

The  bloody  crimes  committed  by  the  imperialists  and  their 
hirelings — whether  it  is  the  war  against  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  the  bandit  attack  on  democratic  Guinea  or  the 
campaigns  of  terror  against  liberation  forces  in  other  parts 
of  the  world— are  leading  to  a situation  in  which  the  anti- 
imperialist  solidarity  of  the  masses  of  people  the  world 
over  is  growing  ever  stronger . 

The  Soviet  party  chief  Implied  that  a firm  Russian  response  would  be 

forthcoming  in  such  situations: 

Soviet  foreign  policy  . . . takes  an  implacable  stand 
against  any  encroachments  by  the  imperialists  on  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  peoples  and  is  directed 
toward  administering  a vigorous  snd  decisive  rebuff 
to  such  encroachments.  The  Soviet  Union  extends 
comprehensive  eupport — political,  economic  and  other 
kinds  of  support — to  countries  and  peoples  against 
which  imperialist  aggression  is  directed. 

Joint  actions  by  the  freedom-loving  end  anti-imperialist 
forces  in  rebuffing  aggression  are  the  best  means  for 
sobering  the  extreme  hotheads  and  adventurists  in  the 
imperialist  camp,  for  preventing  the  unleashing  of  new 
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"local"  wars  and  their  development  Into  a war  threat  to 
all  mankind.  Life  convincingly  proves  this.  93/ 

Brezhnev’s  renarks  appeared  to  be  addressed  specifically  to  recent 

events  in  Guinea. 

The  Soviet  Union's  desire  to  arrange  a "joint"  deterrence 
effort  against  further  Portuguese  military  action  was  clear  in  a 
statement  unanimously  approved  by  the  heads  of  state  of  the.  USSR, 
Rumania,  Poland,  Hungary,  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Bulgaria 
at  the  December  2 meeting  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  Published 
in  the  December  4 issues  of  Pravda  and  Izvestiya,  the  statement 
took  cognizance  of  Portugal's  attempt  to  "overthrow  the  progressive 
regime  in  Guinea  and  to  retard  the  liberation  struggle  of  the 
peoples  of  Guinea  (Bissau),  Angola,  Mozambique,  South  Africa, 
Zimbabwe  and  Namibia."  The  invasion,  the  Warsaw  Pact  leaders  argued, 
proved  the  Importance  of  redoubling  efforts  toward  the  ultimate 


objective;  "The  Imperialist  aggression  against  Guinea  demonstrates 

once  again  the  insistent  necessity  of  the  speediest  possible 

and  complete  liquidation  of  the  colonial  and  racist  regimes." 

And  "in  the  struggle  for  their  liberation,  the  African  peoples  can 

94/ 

continue  to  count  on  assistance  from  the  socialist  states."  — 

The  central  Importance  of  the  Brezhnev  speech  and  Warsaw  Pact 
declaration  became  clear  at  the  UN  on  December  5 as  the  Security 
Council  took  up  the  issue  of  action  in  response  to  the  recently 
completed  UN  investigation  of  the  Invasion.  Ambassador  Malik  asked 
rhetorically,  "Whau  must  be  done?  What  measures  must  be  taken?" 
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and  then  proceeded  to  quote  the  Soviet  party  leader’s  demand  for 


’’combined  action"  to  ward  off  "adventurist  hotheads."  Malik  made 


reference  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  statement  of  December  2 — which  was 


subseqaently  circulated  for  all  to  read — and  quoted  the  pledge  of 


"assistance  from  the  socialist  States."  He  repeated  the  ultimate 


Soviet  objective;  "It  is  becoming  more  obvious  than  ever  that. 


until  there  is  no  longer  a single  colonial  regime  or  colonial  bridge- 


head on  the  African  continent  and  until  all  troops  have  been  withdrawn 


and  all  colonial  military  bases  dismantled,  the  peaceful  and 


independent  existence  and  the  development  of  the  African  States 
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will  be  in  danger.' 


If  at.y  doubt  existed  about  the  Soviet  Union’s  stand,  it  should 


have  been  dispelled  on  December  8 with  the  passage  of  UN  Security 


Council  Resolution  290.  With  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 


France,  and  Spain  abstaining,  the  resolution  was  approved  with  the 


hearty  support  of  the  USSR,  third  world  countries,  and  several 


usually  pro-Westem  regimes.  Of  the  many  elements  in  the  resolution. 


the  following  were  the  most  important  to  Soviet  interests; 


"The  Security  Council" 


4,  Appeals  to  all  States  to  render  moral  and  material 
assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Guinea  to  strengthen  and 
defend  ts  independence  and  territorial  integrity j 


5.  Declares  that  the  presence  of  Portuguese  colonialism 
on  the  African  contlnant  is  a serious  threat  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  independent  African  States; 


6.  Urges  all  States  to  refrain  from  providing 
the  Government  of  Portugal  with  any  military  and 


mterlal  assistance  enabling  It  to  continue  Its 
repressive  actions  against  the  peoples  of  the 
Territories  under  Its  domination  and  against 
indepe«dent  African  States; 

^ '■  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Portugal  to  apply 
without  further  delay  to  the  peoples  of  the  Territories 
under  Its  domination  the  principles  of  self-determination 
and  Independence  in  accordance  with  the  relevant 
resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly 
resolution  1514  (XV) ; 

8.  Solemnly  warns  the  Government  of  Portugal  that 
In  the  event  of  any  repetition  of  armed  attacks  against 
independent  African  States,  the  Security  Council  shall 
Immediately  consider  appropriate  effective  steps  or 
measures  in  accordance  with  the  relevant  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  96/ 

With  formal  adoption  of  Resolution  290,  the  full  text  was  transmitted 
by  cablegram  to  the  governments  of  Portugal  end  Guinea. 

The  debate  during  the  December  5-8  sessions  of  the  Security 
Council  gave  the  Soviet  Union  ample  opportunity  to  clarify  the  nature 
of  its  objectives  in  the  struggle  between  Portugal  and  the  PAIGC 
and  its  supporters.  However,  the  <inctent  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
was  willing  to  act  alone  in  this  matter  was  not  carefully  spelled 
out  in  the  debates.  Moscow  had  vigorously  but  unsuccessfully 
advocated  collective  action  in  the  form  of  mandatory  economic, 
sanctions  against  Portugal  by  the  Security  Council.  And  as  a future 
deterrent  Itellk  had  called  for  a formal  commitment  to  military 
"demonstrations,  blockade,  and  other  operations  by  air,  sea  or  land 
forces  of  members  of  the  United  Nations"  if  economic  sanctions 


"do  not  prodi  -te  the  proper 
act,'?  yf  aggression  agi;in8t 


results  and  if  Portugal  persists  in  its 

97/ 

African  states."  — 
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It  was  Impossibie  to  determine  during  the  UN  aebates  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  was  merely  playing  to  a gallery  of  sympathetic 
African  states,  knowing  full  well  that  the  NATO  allies  would  veto 
any  collective  punishment  of  Portugal.  Therefore,  a more  credible 
sign  of  Moscow's  willingness  to  defend  Toure  and  the  PAIGC  was 
actual  military  action  undertaken  the  first  week  of  December. 
Several  events  occurred  during  this  period  to  set  off  a Soviet 
military  response.  Following  the  November  27~28  ground  battle  in 
northern  Guinea,  Toure  made  a private  request  for  military  support 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  St_‘, While  this  in  itself 
might  have  sufficed  to  precipitate  Soviet  action,  the  Russians  may 
have  feared  that  the  American  30vernment  would  unexpectedly  preempt 
the  Soviet  role  of  third  world  protector.  Finally,  by  the 
beginning  of  December  it  was  well  known  at  the  UN  that  the  recently 
completed  mission  to  Guinea  was  drafting  a final  report  that  would 
demonstrate  Portuguese  culpability  in  the  attack.  All  of  these 
factors  laid  the  foundation  for  a low-risk  Soviet  military  response 
that  would  simultaneously  signal  Portvgal,  Guinea,  and  the  PAIGC. 

During  the  last  week  of  November,  a Soviet  destroyer  was 
detached  from  the  Mediterranean  fleet  and  sent  around  the  West 
African  bulge.  Stopping  first  at  Dakar,  Senegal,  ijsmediately  north 
of  Guinea-Bissau,  it  was  joined  by  a Soviet  oiler  also  sei'-t  to  the 
area.  When  a second  Soviet  destroyer  arrived,  the  three  ships 
began  cruising  the  waters  off  Senegal,  Guinea-Bissau,  and 


loH  MS, 
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Guinea-Conakry.  On  December  24  the  three  ships  entered  Conakry 

harbor  without  publicity  and  berthed  in  a remote  section  of  the 

port.  On  December  30  the  three  ships  slipped  out  of  Conakry  harbor 

98/ 

for  the  return  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean.  — ' 

In  succeeding  months  several  similar  cruises  off  Portuguese 

Guinea  were  made  by  two  Soviet  destroyers  and  an  oiler.  These 

missions  were  apparently  prompted  by  Toure's  continuing  fear  of 

invasion  and  by  specific  requests  to  the  Soviet  embassy  for  a show 

of  military  support.  The  USSR's  first  naval  patrol  in  December 

was  followed  by  three  similar  missions  between  February  and  the 

end  of  July  1971.  Each  deployment  started  from  the  Soviet  Mediterranean 

fleet  and  consisted  of  from  one  to  three  destroyers.  The  locus  of 

naval  activity  was  adjacent  to  Portuguese  Guinea — the  area  through 

which  any  new  seaborne  invasion  of  Guinea-Conakry  or  Senegal  could 
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be  expected  to  travel.  — 

The  Soviet  media  were  silent  about  these  deployments, 'perhaps 
suggesting  high-level  effort  to  control  the  risks  involved.  The 
possibility  of  a confrontation  with  Portugal  could  not  be  ruled 
out,  and  although  NATO  forces  would  be  unlikely  to  join,  Portugal 
had  a sizable  navy.  Soviet  silence  may  also  have  indicated  some 
ambivalence  about  identification  with  Toure’s  fegime.  Although 
the  Guinean  leader  had  gained  enormous  sympathy  in  both  the  East 
and  West  as  a result  of  the  raid,  a good  deal  of  this  sentiment 
began  to  evaporate  in  January — at  least  in  the  West — as  the  African 
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nation  seethed  with  mass  arre-^cs,  "show"  trials,  and  public  hangings. 
Finally,  Toure  was  noted  for  his  quixotic  Independence,  and  any 
suggestion  from  Hoscow  tliat  the  Guinean  leader  had  become  dependent 
on  Soviet  military  power  might  quickly  have  produced  the  opposite 
effect. 

During  the  months  following  the  Conakry  raid,  other  steps  were 
taken  by  the  USSR  to  enhance  the  ability  of  its  clients  to  deter 
or  resist  attack.  In  January  1971,  presumably  in  response  to  Toure* s 
November  25  request  for  aerial  defense,  three  additional  KIG-17 
fighters  were  dispatched  to  Guinea,  bringing  the  number  of  Soviet- 
donated  planes  of  this  type  to  eleven.  However,  as  another  Russian 
risk-avoidance  measure,  Nigerian  and  Algerian  pilots  assumed  command 
of  these  planes,  and  they  Immediately  began  harassment  sorties  over 


the  Portuguese-controlled  towns  of  Guinea-Bissau. 


The  flow 


of  arms,  particularly  defensive  arms  for  Toure* s army,  also  increased 
with  the  arrival  of  three  more  coastal  patrol  ships,  tanks,  anti- 
aircraft guns,  and  radar  equipment.  One  can  only  speculate  about 
whether  the  simultaneous  arrival  of  additional  Cuban  cadres  for  the 
PAIGC  represented  the  active  coordination  of  Soviet-Cuban  military 
policy . 

As  during  their  previous  naval  deployment  to  West  Africa  in 
February  1969,  the  Russians  seized  low-risk  opportunities  both  to 
improve  their  relations  with  other  governments  and  to  advance  the 
liberation  cause.  Port  calls  by  Soviet  destroyers  to  Dakar  in 


December  1970,  twice  in  1971,  and  at  least  six  tines  in  1972 


seem  to  fit  this  pattern.  Leopold  Senghor,  the  president  of 
Senegal,  was  a supporter  of  decolonization  but  had  refused  to 
permit  the  PAIGC  to  operate  military  bases  or  receive  arms  ship- 
ments in  Senegal.  As  the  Portuguese  stepped  up  their  punitive 
attacks  on  guerrilla  sanctuaries  in  Senegal  during  1969-70, 

Senghor  tried  to  protect  his  countrymen  by  closing  down  PAIGC 
offices  and  using  his  army  to  curb  the  PAIGC  border  movements 
that  prompted  Portuguese  attacks,  Thus  the  visit  of  Soviet 

destroyers  beginning  in  1970  may  have  been  designed  to  strengthen 
Senghor ’s  courage  in  the  face  of  Portugal's  increasingly  aggressive 
strategy  and  threatening  events  in  Conakry. 

There  is  evidence,  in  fact,  that  Senghor 's  support  for  the 
PAIGC  cause  began  to  Increase  in  1971,  although  several  competing 
explanations  for  this  policy  change  exist.  Portuguese  intelligence 
saw  it  as  Senghor' s attempt  to  deflect  attention  from  his  nation's 
deteriorating  economic  situation.  But  the  surprisingly  strong 
reaction  of  Africa  and  the  UN  to  the  Conakry  raid  also  encouraged 
such  a shift.  Soviet  port  visits  are  likely  to  have  played  only 
a minor  role  in  Senghor 's  change  of  heart,  given  the  existing 
security  provided  by  substantial  French  military  foices  in  the 
Dakar  area  and  a standing  French  pledge  to  assist  Senegal  against 


Beginning  in  September  1971,  Soviet  naval  activity  in  West 
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Africa  shoved  signs  of  expansion  and  reorientation.  The  op- 
erational focus  of  the  USSR's  West  Africa  Patrol  was  shifted 
avay  from  Portuguese  Guinea  and  relocated  at  Conakry  harbor.  A 
Soviet  destroyer,  tank  landing  ship,  and  oiler  took  up  permanent 
stations  In  the  area.  Port  calls  at  Conakry  became  frequent  and 

long;  Portuguese  Intelligence  reported  that  Soviet  naval  officers 

103/ 

were  often  seen  In  the  Guinean  capital.  ' 

Moscow's  expansion  and  relocation  of  naval  activity  at 
Conakry  represented  not  only  an  Immediate  response  to  Toure’s 
latest  charge  of  Impending  Invasion  but,  more  important,  a 
growing  appreciation  of  Guinea's  long-term  potential  as  a forward 
military  base.  The  establishment  of  a permanent  Russian  naval 
base  along  the  West  African  bulge  would  permit  more  efficient  and 
broader  sea  and  air  surveillance  of  the  deployment  areas  for 
U.S.  submarines  In  the  Central  and  South  Atlantic  and  facilitate 
wartime  interdiction  of  the  vital  sea-lanes  running  between 
North  America  and  the  Mediterranean,  Europe,  and  the  Middle  East. 

For  the  USSR's  own  sea-launched  missiles,  a base  in  West  African 
waters  would  largely  offset  the  otherwise  necessary  transit  of 
the  hostile  Greenland-Iceland-Unlted  Kingdom  gap  by  Russian  submarines 
to  reach  launch  stations  In  the  Central  Atlantic.  That  the  Soviet 
navy  was  striving  to  obtain  alternative  bases  beyond  this  gap  was 
apparent  frovi  the  construction  of  a submarine  base  at  Cl€U)fuegos, 

Cuba,  in  1970,  after  a series  of  submarine  visits  there  beginning 
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In  1969.  A naval  base  in  West  Africa  became  more  attractive  uhen 
Soviet  leaders  abandoned  the  Cienfuegos  base  because  of  pressure 
from  the  i^lxon  administration,  and  in  doing  so  appeared  to  accept 
the  principle  that  no  Russian  strategic  missile  systems  were  to 
be  based  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

In  late  1971,  however,  Toure  rejected  a Soviet  request  that 
the  USSR  be  permitted  tc  build  a permanent  naval  facility  on 
Tamara  Island,  just  off  the  coast  near  Conakry.  Various  sources 
have  reported  attempts  by  the  Soviet  navy  since  then  to  gain 
Toure’ s support  for  this  project.  One  instance  of  this  was 
reported  by  the  London  Daily  Kail  in  January  1976,  prompting  Tass 
to  hotly  deny  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  building  such  a submarine 
base. 

Also  supporting  the  proposition  of  a significant  expansion  of 


Soviet  objectives  in  Guinea  has  been  the  use  of  the  port  of 
Conakry  for  activities  of  little  relevance  to  Toure,  the  PAIGC, 
or  even  West  Africa  generally.  Kelly,  for  Instance,  has  reported 
seven  separate  visits  by  Soviet  submarines  to  G\ilnea  between 
1969  and  1973 — most  frequently,  presumably,  for  raplenishaent  and 


crew  rest. 


Submarine  tenders  have  been  deployed  to  the 


Gulf  of  Guinea  since  1972,  in  association  with  annual  fleet 
J 107/  t _._1  ^ 4-1 ... 


exercises. 


Conakry  has  served  as  a replenishment  stop 


for  Soviet  shops  in  transit  to  the  Caribbean,  the  South  Atlantic, 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  An  augmented  West  Africa  patrol  was 
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employed  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  off  the  Angolan  coast  during 
the  Angolan  civil  war,  apparently  to  deter  interference  with  arms 
and  troop  deliveries  to  the  port  of  Luanda, 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  Guinean  airfields  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  strategic  and  broader  African  objectives.  Under 
the  direction  of  Cuban  engineers,  Conakry  airport  was  expanded 
and  Improved  in  1972-73,  and  upon  its  completion  in  July  1973, 
the  Soviet  navy  immediately  began  using  the  new  airfield  for 
long-range  reconnaissance  flights  of  the  mid-Atlantic  to  pic-point 


the  positions  of  U.S.  ships  and  submarines. 


During  the 


1973  Middle  Eastern  war,  Soviet  reconnaissance  aircraft  operating 
from  Conakry  helped  keep  track  of  U.S.  naval  movements  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Other  flights  have  been  flown  in  conjunction  with 
fleet  exercises  of  the  Soviet  navy  and,  again  during  the  Angolan 
war,  over  shipping  lanes  between  the  Caribbean  and  western  Africa, 
On  several  occasions,  these  flights  were  coordinated  with  similar 
operations  flown  over  the  western  Atlantic  from  Cuba,  The 

Angolan  war  enlarged  the  role  that  air  facilities  in  Guinea  could 
play  in  support  of  Soviet  political  and  military  Interests. 

Soviet  military  aid  airlifted  to  Angola  during  the  war  was  staged 
thre  }gh  Conakry,  and  MlG-15s  based  in  Guinea  for  the  training  of 
the  Guinean  air  force  were  used  by  Soviet  pilots  for  surveillance 
or  the  troops  of  the  Western-backed  factions  in  Angola, 
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Portugal's  Response 

What  can  be  said  of  Portugal's  reaction  to  the  Conakry 

raid  and  subsequent  events?  Lisbon  inmediately  reacted  by 

denying  any  responsibility  for  the  attempted  coup.  Statements 

to  this  effect  were  prlmptly  issued  by  General  Spinola  in  Bissau, 

by  the  Portuguese  foreign  minister  in  Brussels,  and  by  the 

112/ 

Portuguese  ambassador  at  the  United  Nations.  

Lisbon  had  good  reasons  for  attempting  to  dissociate  itself 

from  any  responsibility  for  the  Conakry  raid,  for  this  unsuccessful 

aggression  endangered  Portugal's  vital  po.licical,  economic,  and 

military  links  to  the  other  North  Atlantic  nations.  Portugal's 

ability  to  field  and  supply  a sophisticated  colonial  army  of 

140,000  soldiers  rested  squarely  on  a continuing  tide  of  military 

imports  and  domestic  economic  growth  made  possible  only  by 

American  and  European  trade  end  direct  investment.  Seventy  percent 

of  its  trade  was  with  North  Atlantic  markets,  and  direct  Investment 

from  the  United  States,  France,  West  Germany,  and  the  United 

Kingdom  had  helped  foster  the  relative  prosperity  of  the  1960s. 

As  the  UN  vote  on  Resolution  290  indicated,  only  these  NATO 

allies  stood  between  Portugal’s  colonial  practices  and  ostracism 

113/ 

by  the  international  community.  

Events  during  and  following  the  Secur5.ty  Council  debates  cf 
December  4-8,  1970,  indicated  that  any  repetition  of  the  Conak.ry 
raid  would  seriously  impair  Portugal's  vital  relations  with  the 
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Portugal  against  the  charges  made  against  her."  The  American, 

British,  and  French  ambassadors  ultimately  acknowledged  the 
veracity  of  the  Security  Council's  investigative  report.  Western 
diplomats  saw  the  affair  "as  extremely  damaging  to  member  countries 
in  NATO."  When  the  presence  of  the  West  Africa  Patrol  was 

reported  in  the  United  States  in  Feburary  1972,  State  Department 
officials  Implied  that  American  economic  Interests  in  Guinea  were 
more  Important  th£C  U.S.  support  for  Portugal’s  African  policy. 
According  to  the  Washington  Post,  "tne  State  Department  is  anxious 
to  avoid  any  complications  that  might  lead  Toure's  socialist 
regime  to  seize  American  aluminum  companies.  They  have  a 
$150-oillion  investment  in  Guinea’s  booming  bauxite  and  aluminum 
industry."  State  Department  officials  expressed  no  disapproval 
of  the  fact  that  "the  Soviet  task  force  is  there  primarily  to 
protect  Toure's  regime  from  another  invasion  from  neighboring 
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Portuguese  Guinea.  

Such  lack  of  allied  political  and  military  support  deterred 
Portugal’s  military  strategy  as  much  as  did  the  objective 
military  power  Interposed  by  Moscow  after  December  1970.  In  the 
spring  of  1971  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister  Patricio  scoffed  at 
cJaims  that  NATO  support  enabled  Lisbon  to  carry  on  its  African 
wars:  "It  is  not  true.  We  are  complaining  to  our  NATO  allies 


that  they  don't  give  us  any  support.  They  won't  even  give  us 

political  support  in  Africa."  A Washington  Post  correspondent 

touring  Guinea-Bissau,  Angola,  and  Mozambique  during  the  weeks 

following  the  Conalary  raid  quoted  Portuguese  officers  as  saying: 

"We  should  go  get  the  guerrillas.  . . . But  if  we  did  what  the 

Americans  do  in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  the  whole  world  would  scream 
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at  us — including  the  Americans."  

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  possibility  of  a military 

clash  with  the  Soviet  navy  was  an  additional  reason  for  Lisbon's 

lack  of  direct  military  action  to  stop  Toure's  considerable  support 

of  the  PAIGC.  In  taking  this  new  factor  into  account,  Lisbon 

would  only  have  been  echoing  the  U.S.  Navy’s  concern  at  the  time 

that  Portugal,  should  it  sponsor  another  attack,  might  wind  up 
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facing  the  USSR  alone.  But  it  is  essential  to  recognize 

that  Portuguese  fear  of  possible  Soviet  action  could  not  be 
separated  from  simultaneous  fear  of  pressure  from  all  points 
of  the  globe — from  NATO,  from  several  African  states,  from  the 
United  Nations,  from  other  Communist  states  such  as  China  and 
Cuba.  One  high-i'anklng  Portuguese  official  described  his  govern- 
ment's problem  in  the  spring  of  1971:  "We  can't  afford  to 
internaciona* ize  these  conflicts  any  more  than  they  already  are. 

It  would  bo  more  dangerous  for  us  in  the  long  run.  Most  of  cur 
trouble  now  cooes  from  outside  involvement  in  Portuguese  problems." 
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Other  factors  reinforced  Portugal’s  hesitancy  to  sponsor 
another  invasion  of  Guinea-Conakry.  A major  consideration  was 
Lisbon’s  belief  that  there  was  an  alternative  strategy  to  that 
of  eliminating  the  leadership  of  Guinea  and  the  PAIGC.  While 
the  invasion  planned  by  General  Spinola  held  out  the  immedia*'e 
possibility  of  "final  victory"  in  the  guerrilla  war,  the  battle- 
field situation  in  Portuguese  Guinea  was  by  no  means  as  desperate 
as  was  claimed  by  Portugal's  enemies.  Under  General  Spinola 's 
leadership,  Portugal's  military  position  in  Guinea-Bissau  had 
gradually  improved  after  .‘'968.  Control  of  the  countryside  had 
stalemated  in  a rough  parity  between  the  government  and  the 
guerrillas,  with  the  Portuguese  army  free  to  move  where  it  chose. 

Mean¥?hile,  through  new  expenditures  for  roe'’:,  agriculture, 

industry,  and  media  services,  Spinola  seemed  to  be  making  headway 

in  the  long-term  battle  for  the  "hearts  and  minds"  of  the  native 

population.  This  apparently  optimistic  military  picture  in 

1970-72  permitted  Lisbon  to  take  a less  anxious  view  of  Toure's 

121/ 

support  of  the  PAIGC  guerrillas.  Only  with  the  increasing 

sophistication  of  the  Cuban-trained  PAIGC  and  the  USSR's  introduction 
of  liand-held  surface-to-air  missiles  and  heavy  artillery  did  the 
military  situation  julft  decisively  against  Portugal  in  late 
1972.  Portuguese  casualties  began  tc  rise  rapidly  as  the  PAIGC 
made  massed  assaults  on  Isolated  outposts,  bombarded  previously 
secure  towns,  and  neutralized  Portuguv'sse  jets  and  helicopters 
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with  surface-tp-air  missiles, 

Other  factors  militated  against  a repetition  of  the  Conakry 

raid.  For  one  thing,  1971  and  1972  were  years  when  moderate 

leaders  in  Africa  spoke  of  a "dialogue"  with  the  white  regimes 

that  would  avert  a bloody  war,  and  Portugal  was  loath  to  take 

any  action  that  would  undercut  this  gesture.  Then,  too,  the  Guinean 

exiles  had  proved  to  be  rather  incompetent  soldiers.  And  in 

Lisbon  the  first  serious  signs  of  an  effective  antiwar  movement 

were  beginning  to  appear.  By  spring  1971,  the  Washington  Post 

could  report  from  Portugal  that  "students  have  begun  to  hold  mild 

protest  rallies,  labor  unions  are  less  forthright  in  their  support 

for  the  wars,  and  the  number  of  army  deserters  and  draft  evaders 

has  reached  the  point  of  being  publicly  mentioned  by  defense 

123/ 

officials  as  a national  shame."  Sabotage  of  Portuguese 

military  equipment  and  NATO  Installations  began  in  the  winter  of 
1970-71,  and  the  terrorism  had  reached  such  proportions  by 
November  1971  that  Prime  Minister  Gaetano  declared  a "state  of 

124/ 

subversion"  and  postponed  several  long-awaited  political  reforms.  

Thus,  while  it  seems  likely  that  the  presence  of  Soviet  naval 
power  in  Guinean  waters  from  December  1970  on  was  of  some  Influence 
in  the  caution  Lisbon  exercised  after  the  Conakry  raid,  this  is  a 
deterrent  influence  that  cannot  be  disentangled  from  other  Important 
forces  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction:  the  complete  lack  of 
allied  support  for  any  offensive  activities  beyond  Portuguese 
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Guinea,  a stabilizing  military  situation  in  Guimia-Bissau,  the 
growing  support  of  other  African  and  communist  states  for  the 
PAIGC  and  Toure,  the  near  a-^option  of  formal  sanctions  against 
Portugal  by  the  UN  after  the  first  raid,  the  growth  of  an  anti- 
war movement  in  Portugal,  and  the  military  ineffectiveness  of  the 
Guinean  exiles. 


The  Guinean  Response 

As  described  by  Claude  Riviere,  an  international  authority 
on  Guinean  affairs: 


ij 


Sekou  Toure' s constant  preoccupation  with  a possible 
attack  by  the  Imperialists  and  his  obsessive  fear 
of  a domestic  counterrevolution  . . . could  hardly 
promote  fraternal  cooperation  with  other  states.  At 
every  turn,  their  leaders  risked  being  accused  of 
helping  imperialism,  or  tolerating  neocolonialism, 
or  trying  to  '’ndermine  Guinea  internally,  either  by 
giving  asylum  to  Guinean  emigres  or  by  plotting  to  vnreck 
the  Guinean  revolution, 

Such  fear  of  attack  and  continuous  alienation  of  potential 
African  allies  gave  the  Soviet  Union  bargaining  power  that  it 
could  use  in  pursuing  its  interests  in  and  beyond  Guinea. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  Russians  attempted 
to  exploit  Toure' s fears  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
occasional  naval  protection.  But  the  financial  costs  of  their 
support  steadily  Increased  as  Guinea  made  repeated  reo^uests  for 
aid  and  evidence  accumulated  that  the  threat  to  Guinea's  president 
was  as  much  internal  as  external.  Toure  himself  told  the  nation 


on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Conakry  raid  that  among  those 
arrested  after  the  attack  were  "sixteen  Ministers,  five  former 
Ministers,  several  provincial  governors,  a large  number  of  high- 
ranking  officials,  and  most  high-ranking  officers  of  the  Guinean 

Army."  ^ To  provide  Toure  with  continuous  protection  from 

external  and  internal  attack  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  frequent 
operations  in  the  region,  Moscow  proposed  to  relocate  the  West 
Africa  Patrol  at  Conakry  and  requested  access  to  support  facilities 
there,  because  of  the  added  security  this  change  provided  against 
his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Toure  gave  his  consent . 

Other  privileges  subsequently  extended  to  the  Soviet  Union 
seem  easily  explained  by  Toure' s dedication  to  African  liberation 
and  his  fear  of  counterrevolution.  Peraission  to  expand  Conakry 
airport  in  1972  to  facilitate  Soviet  use  jibes  with  Toure's  fear 
of  Portuguese  air  attack  on  the  caivital.  His  entrustment  of  the 
control  of  Guinea's  planes  and  naval  shipc  to  foreign  advisers  and 
his  use  of  Cuban  bodyguards  seem  compatible  with  his  deep  and 
perhaps  justifiable  suspicion  of  the  military's  loyalty.  And 
in  light  of  Toure's  unswerving  support  for  African  liberation  move- 
ments as  well  as  his  espousal  of  the  struggle  against  Portuguese 
colonialism,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Guinea's  behavior 
during  the  Angolan  war  demonstrated  undue  Soviet  influence. 

After  Toure's  announcement  that  he  had  sent  troops  to  fight  beside 
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the  MPLA  (Popular  Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola) , it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  permitted  Soviet  use  of  his  airport  and 

seaport  in  the  same  cause.  

Counterbalancing  Toure’s  natural  receptivity  to  anti- 
Western  and  pro-socialist  causes  has  always  been  his  fierce 
dedication  to  national  and  personal  autonomy  and  the  particular 
economic  needs  of  African  peoples.  This  has  influenced  his  leader- 
ship since  1958,  when  Guinea  alone  chose  independence  from  France 
rather  than  membership  in  a Franco-Afrlcan  community.  The  result 
of  Toure's  militant  nationalism  has  been  constant  wariness  of 
overdependence  on  any  single  benefactor  and  a deliberate  exploitation 
of  great-power  rivalries  for  the  economic  gain  of  Guinea.  Tactically, 
this  nationalist  policy  has  operated  in  a complex  web  of  economic 
and  military  relationships  with  numerous  Communist  and  capitalist 
states,  often  with  Impulsive  ruptures  in  Guinea's  foreign  relations 
to  counter  excessive  dependency  and  foreign  indifference.  Guinean 
concessions  to  the  great  powers  have  therefore  often  come  in 
pairs,  such  as  matching  U.S.  exploitation  of  the  Boke  bauxite 
deposits  with  a comparable  mining  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Diplomatic  rupture  has  been  an  inevitable  risk  of  doing  business 
with  Toure,  one  that  even  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  managed  to 
avoid  despite  its  historically  close  relations.  In  1961  the 

ambassador  was  expelled  because  of  his  opposition  to  Toure's 
flirtation  with  the  Kennedy  administration  and  the  apparently 
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overzealous  Soviet  propagandizing  of  Guinean  youth.  ^ 

Toure's  sensitivity  to  national  dependence  has  been  reflected 

in  his  reaction  to  Soviet  requests  since  November  1970.  The  most 

obvious  is  his  consistent  refusal  to  grant  Moscow  the  right  to 

construct  and  use  a naval  base  on  Tamara  Island.  One  method 

adopted  by  Toure  for  offsetting  this  Soviet  pressure  has  been 

receptivity  to  Chinese  offers  of  naval  assistance.  In  1973 

a Chinese  advisory  mission  was  accepted,  and  in  1973-74  China 

gave  Guinea  four  coastal  attack  ships.  These  transfers  have  served 

129/ 

to  remind  Moscow  that  other  sources  of  aid  are  available.  

The  Soviet  Union,  to  be  sure,  is  aware  of  Toure's  tenacious 
independence;  the  unpredictable  cost  of  violating  it  may  explain 
Moscow's  general  refusal  to  take  any  public  credit  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  West  Africa  Patrol.  For  this  reason,  the  liber- 
ation war  in  Guinea-Bissau  was  a useful  facade  for  both  Toure  and 
the  USSR,  with  each  hiding  less  idealistic  Interests  in  the  West 
Africa  Patrol  behind  the  veil  of  support  for  the  PAIGC  and  threat 
of  external  Invasion.  It  muse  surely  be  concern  for  Toure's 
sensitivity  that  has  made  Moscow  react  so  petulantly  to  leaked 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  possibility  of  a Soviet  naval  base  on 
Tamara  Island. 

The  USSR's  contributions  to  Toure's  external  and  internal 
security  have  provided  leverage  transferable  into  some  Russian 
gains.  The  use  of  Conakry  harbor  for  the  replenishment  of  Soviet 
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submarines,  naval  combatants,  and  merchant  ships  passing  through 
the  region  or  participating  In  fleet  exercises  appears  to  be  a 
clear  gain  little  related  to  Toure's  Interests,  as  was  the  use  of 
Conakry  airport  for  Soviet  navy  long-range  reconnaissance  flights 
over  the  mid-Atlantic.  Such  flights  were  surely  of  negligible 
service  to  Guinea's  Interests,  too. 

Even  these  Soviet  gains  have  proved  to  be  fragile,  however. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  In  Guinea-Bissau  and  a decline  In  the  fighting 
in  Angola,  the  relative  Influence  In  Guinea  of  Soviet  military 
protection  and  Western  economic  power  has  gradually  shifted  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter.  A serious  disagreement  emerged  between 
Moscow  and  Conakry  in  1976  over  the  low  Russian  prices  paid  for 
purchases  of  Guinean  bauxite.  Toare’s  socialist  economic  strategy 
and  the  continuing  West  African  drought  cut  deeply  into  agricultural 
output  and  resulted  in  violent  hunger  demonstrations  in  August  1977 
which  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  Guinean  government.  As 
a consequence,  Toure  commfuiced  a fundamental  reorientation  of  his 
foreign  and  dcmestic  policies  which  is  still  in  progress.  In  a 
major  signal  to  the  Weet,  Toure  ended  Soviet  use  of  Guinea  for 
long-raiage  reconnaissance  flights  in  September  1977,  terminated 
Cuban  use  of  Conakry  airport  for  transporting  troops  to  and  from 
Africa,  and  reduced  Soviet  naval  operations  allowed  out  of  Conakry 
iarbor.  Missions  were  dispatched  to  the  Western  powers  in  search 


of  economic  assistance,  and  new  liberalized  terms  were  extended 
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to  foreign  capital  investors.  Guinea's  highly  uncertain  future 
as  a staging  area  for  Soviet  military  activities  has  prompted 
Moscow  to  look  for  other  facilities  in  Mali,  Sierra  Leone,  Benin 
and  Guinea-Bissau. 


The  PAIGC  Response 

Although  Soviet  military  power  appeared  to  be  most  directly 
aimed  at  deterring  Portugal  and  exploiting  Toure's  internal 
vulnerability,  the  PAlGC  leadership  was  an  important  secondary 
target  of  Soviet  military  action.  Air  and  naval  facilities  at 
Bissau  and  on  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  three  hundred  miles  west  of 
Dakar  were  of  potential  strategic  value  comparable  to,  if  not 
greater  than,  those  in  Guinea- Conakry.  These  bases  may  have  become 
more  important  to  the  USSR  in  the  1970s  because  of  Toure’s  refusal 
to  allow  it  to  use  Tamara.  And  the  respect  tliat  Amilcar  Cabral  and 
the  PAIGC  commanded  throughout  Africa  and  other  states  of  the  third 
world  and  increasingly  in  the  West  made  defense  of  his  movement 
a sound  Investment  in  Soviet  global  influence. 

Certainly  Soviet  assistance  to  the  PAIGC  during  the  last  year 
of  the  war  was  important  to  the  struggle's  outcome.  As  noted, 
Moscow  provided  a steady  stream  of  increasingly  sophisticated 
weaponry  and  equipment  u,  til  Guinea-Bissau's  offic'.al  independence 
from  Portugal  on  September  10,  197A.  In  fact,  the  leadership  core 
of  the  PAIGC  was  saved  from  extinction  by  the  West  Africa  Patrol 
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on  January  20,  1973,  when  Aallcar  Cabral  was  acsasslnaced  in 
Conakry  by  a faction  of  PAIGC  dissidents  and  Portuguese  collaborators, 
and  many  of  his  senior  lieutenants  were  horded  onto  three  boats 
bound  for  Portuguese  Guinea.  Alerted  by  Guinean  and  Cuban 
authorities,  the  Soviet  navy  was  able  to  Intercept  the  assassins 
after  a chase  at  sea.  However,  in  accordance  with  the  low  profile 
tacitly  agreed  to  for  the  West  Africa  Patrol,  credit  for  this 
rescue  was  publicly  given  to  the  "Guinean  Navy"  or  "Conakry  naval 
units"  by  official  spokesmen. 

Like  Toure,  the  PAIGC  leadership  had  legitlxaate  security 
concerns  after  decolonization.  Approximately  fifteen  hundred 
black  commandos  were  demobilized  by  the  Portuguese  army  ii* 
Guinea-Bissau  at  Independence  and  a number  of  these  soldiers 
chose,  because  of  their  past  association,  to  go  into  exile  in 
Senegal.  Defeated  black  elite  groups  and  former  members  of  the 
Portuguese  secret  police  were  suspected  of  plottirig  against  the 
new  PAIGC  government.  And  the  tragic  loss  of  Cabral  resulting 
from  lax  Internal  security  left  its  mark  on  the  thinking  of  the 
leaders  who  survived  the  long  war.  Thus  it  is  understandable  that 
the  new  government  lu  Bissau  has  welcomed  foreign  security  assistance. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  provided  the  start  of  a modern  military  force 
with  two  coastal  patrol  ships  and  several  MIG  fighters.  The  tra- 
ditional Soviet  agreements  to  provide  fishing  boats,  crew  training, 
and  a fish-processing  factory  have  also  been  signed.  Some 
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one  hundred  Cuban  military  advisers  are  still  believed  to  be 

vorking  in  Guinea-Bissau.  East  Germany  helped  establish  a radar 

station  to  monitor  naval  traffic.  And  the  West  Africa  Patrol 

132/ 

remains  at  Conakry,  within  easy  distance  of  Bissau.  

Hhat  advantages  has  Moscow  gained  through  these  past  and 

current  military  transfers?  The  most  important  is  the  appearance 

in  Bissau  of  a new  political  order  inherently  more  sympathetic 

to  liberation  causes,  which  the  Soviet  Union  also  supports. 

During  the  Angolan  civil  war,  Guinea-Bissau  dispatched  soldiers 

to  fight  beside  the  Cuban-  and  Soviet-backed  MPLA.  Cuba  ferried 

troops  to  Angola  by  way  of  Bissau  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  until 

this  route  was  abandoned  to  "nvoid  bringing  harm  to  a defenseless 
133/ 

country."  Such  assistance  was  predictable  in  light  of 

Amilcar  Cabral's  own  membership  in  the  MPLA  dating  from  1956,  the 
MPLA's  original  headquarters  in  Conakry,  and  strong  fraternal 
bonds  among  all  the  principal  Portuguese-liberatior,  groups. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  PAIGC  delegates  agreed  at  their  third 
party  congress  in  December  1977  that  though  Guinea-Bissau  would 
generally  remain  nonaligned  in  foreign  affairs  the  party  would 
support  the  southern  African  liberation  movements,  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Orga^i^ation,  Fretillin  of  Timor,  and  Western  Sahara's 
Polisario  Fr^ut. 

While  the  USSR  has  assisted  into  power  PAIGC  leaders  who 
tend  to  share  some  of  its  causes,  the  lure  of  continued  Soviet 
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assistance  seems  insufficient  to  alter  the  PAIGC's  ovm  definition 


of  its  interests.  Despite  much  consternation  in  NATO  that  the  USSR 


would  be  granted  military  access  to  Bissau  and  the  Cape  Veroe 


Islands  at  least  comparable  to  that  received  in  Conakry,  the 


PAIGC  has  rigidly  denied  foreign  military  traffic  any  routine  use 


of  its  facilities  as  well  as  the  right  to  establish  military 


bases  on  its  soil.  The  new  state,  like  Toure,  is  as  much  concerned 


about  economic  matters  as  about  military  ones,  owing  in  part  to 


the  ravages  of  the  long  war  and  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  drought 


on  the  Cape  Verde  archipelago.  Possibly  Moscoi;'s  failure  to 


provide  assistance  anything  like  that  granted  during  the  war  is 


a tactic  designed  to  induce  greater  military  and  political  cooperation. 


But  leaders  in  Bissau  recognize  that  their  economic  well-being 


depends  on  enlarging  the  previously  narrow  circle  of  benefactors 


to  include  the  wealthier  Western  industrial  nations.  As  a result 


of  vigorous  PAIGC  solicitation,  the  Unitea  States,  Sweden,  the 


Netherlands,  Denmark,  West  Germany,  and  France  have  all  made 


Important  trade  or  aid  concessions.  There  is  little  evidence  that 


the  Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to  translate  its  extensive  military 


support  of  the  PAIGC  Into  direct  influence  over  the  foreign  policy 
135/ 


of  Guinea-Bissau. 


Significance  of  Outcomes 


The  Portuguese  Guinea  war  hes  special  significance  in  that 
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the  actual  deployment  of  Soviet  naval  combatants  to  the  area  for 
deterrence  represented  a level  of  military  involvement  in  third  world 
affairs  that  went  beyond  the  Soviet  Union’s  normal  inclination  to 
operate  through  client  governments  and  movements.  The  attempt  to 
constrain  Portuguese  military  reaction — while  at  the  same  time 
arm.ing  the  PMGC,  the  Cubans,  and  the  Guineans  for  military  action 
against  Portuguese  Guinea — represented  a quasi-offensive  action  and 
a potential  for  direct  combat  involvement  out  of  character  with  the 
historic  focus  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  its  responsibilities  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Soviet  actions  in  the  vicinity  of  Guinea  do  not  suggest, 

however,  that  Russian  leaders  had  abandoned  their  traditionally 

cautious  management  of  the  rislts  associated  with  the  use  of  military 

power.  It  is  an  exaggeration,  foi  instance,  to  argue,  as  has 

Admiral  Zumwalt,  that  after  the  Conakry  raid  "the  Soviets  did  not 

hesitate,  in  a part  of  the  seas  quite  remote  from  their  sources 

of  supply,  to  challenge  a member  of  an  alliance  accustomed  to 

1 ^6/ 

maritime  supremacy."  In  reality,  the  USSR  did  hesitate  for 

at  least  ten  days  before  committing  ships  to  the  area — until  inter- 
national events  had  clarified  the  risks  and  gains  of  such  a deployment. 
By  the  time  the  first  Soviet  destroyers  arrived  in  early  December, 
a number  of  events  had  greatly  reduced  the  dangers  of  this  action: 
an  overwhelming  show  of  international  support  for  Guinea  had  emerged; 
even  NATO  members  like  the  United  States  had  made  sympathetic 
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gestures  to  Toure;  the  UN  was  in  the  process  of  formally  accusing 


and  condemning  Portugal;  ana  the  Guinean  president  had  made  both 


puDlic  and  private  requests  for  military  support.  To  these  risk- 


minimizing  factors  could  be  added  considerations  of  longer  standing, 


such  as  the  restriction  of  NATO's  operational  zone  to  an  area  north 


of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  (that  is,  some  eight  hundred  miles  north 


of  Portuguese  Guinea);  increasing  constraints  on  the  U.S.  commitment 


of  military  power  to  third  world  conflicts;  and  formal  UN  General 


Assembly  encouragement  of  direct  support  co  liberation  movements 


in  Portuguese  Africa  since  December  1965. 


Even  under  such  favorable  circumstances,  the  West  Africa  Patrol 


during  its  first  year  hardly  seamed  the  naval  "challenge"  suggested 


by  Zumwalt.  No  Soviet  announcement  was  made  of  the  presence  or 


purpose  of  the  ships,  which  provided  an  opportunity  for  face-saving 


withdrawal  if  there  \/as  an  actual  Portuguese  reaction  or  a NATO 


counterdeployment.  During  its  first  phase,  which  lasted  until 


September  1971,  the  USSR  did  not  provide  Toure  and  the  PAIGC  with  a 


permanent  military  deterrent  bu*  deployed  in  the  area  temporarily. 


in  response  to  specific  requests.  And  when  the  pntrol  assumed  a 


permanent  character  in  September  1971,  its  relocation  toward  Conakry 


not  only  increascai  its  capability  for  intervening  it-  Guinea's  internal 


affairs  but  also  reduced  the  risk  of  an  inadvertent  clash  at  sea 


with  Portuguese  ships  off  Guinea-Bissau. 


Another  element  of  the  USSR's  cautious  opportunism  during  the 
Portuguese  Guinea  war  was  its  willingness  to  commit  mobile  naval 
power  for  deterrence  purposes  but  its  consistent  refusal  to  commit 
ground  forces,  which  Cuba  had  done.  This  pattern  has  been  repeated 
in  ether  African  states.  In  response  to  requests  for  military  support 
from  friendly  regimes,  Toure  had  soldiers  airlifted  to  Sierra  Leone  in  March 
1971  and  to  Benin  in  January  1977.  At  least  on  the  first  occasion,  when 
internal  order  was  restored  several  weeks  later,  the  Soviet  Union 
dispatched  a naval  combatant  to  these  countries  as  a show  of  friend- 
ship and  support  for  the  shaky  regime  and  quite  possibly  as  a sign 

of  approval  for  Guinea's  peacekeeping  action.  Similar  timing 

13  T / 

prevailed  during  the  Angolan  civil  war.  

Finally,  the  composition  and  operation  of  the  West  Africa  Patrol 
suggests  that  the  USSR,  though  reluctant  to  use  its  own  ground  forces 
in  third  world  countries,  is  more  prepared  to  do  so  in  internal 
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t7ere  Americans  generally  predisposed  against  any  additional  overseas 
conanltments , but  few  U.S.  politicians  and  citizens  were  even  dimly 
aware  of  Soviet  activities  in  the  area.  A news  blackout  on  the 
topic  was  In  force  at  the  White  House  and  the  State  Department,  as 
Nixon  administration  officials  struggled  to  maintain  working  relations 
with  both  Portugal  and  Guinea.  Only  when  the  Soviet  navy  made 
extensive  use  of  Conakry  airport  for  long-range  reconnaissance 
missions  during  the  1973  Middle  East  War  did  the  Pentagon  leak  word 
of  the  USSR's  military  use  of  Guinea.  Not  until  December  1975, 

when  once  again  Moscow  effectively  used  Guinea’s  air  and  sea  facilities 
in  support  of  its  Angolan  intervention,  did  significant  discussion 
of  Toure's  military  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  appear  in 
the  press.  

The  Conakry  raid  and  its  aftermath  marked  another  occasion 
when  the  interests  of  black  African  states  were  vigorously  defended 
by  the  Soviet  bloc  and  opposed  by  the  North  Atlantic  states.  The 
lack  of  an  overt  response  from  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt  Che  appearance  of  effectively 
deterring  a future  attack,  although  my  analysis  suggests  that  many 
other,  probably  more  important  factors  contributed  to  the  absence 
of  invasion.  The  Soviet  Union  gained  access  to  Guinean  facilities 
useful  to  its  broad  interests  both  in  Africa  and  at  the  strategic 
level.  For  its  part,  the  United  States  helped  this  process  by 
refusing  to  openly  choose  sides  in  the  struggle,  though  most  of 
the  world  had  concluded  Portugal  was  in  error. 


Conclusion 


In  general,  the  Soviet  Union's  use  of  military  power  In  these 
two  cases  was  successful  In  attaining  its  objectives.  Although 
outcomes  favorable  to  it  were  largely  the  product  of  political 
and  economic  factors,  Soviet  military  power  did  apparently  have  a 
reinforcing  effect  and  was  used  without  Incurring  any  significant 
costs.  Of  even  greater  long-range  Importance,,  the  missions  gave 
the  illusion  of  decisive  military  influence  and  thus  established 
with  such  important  observers  as  President  Sekou  Toure  and  the 
U.S.  Navy  the  presumption  of  Soviet  military  potency  and  credibility. 

The  USSR's  success  was  principally  a function  of  its  own  sophisticated 
tactics.  The  objectives  for  Soviet  naval  power  were  established 
at  a modest  level — the  return  of  two  Russian  ships  and  the  deterrence 
of  an  unlikely  second  Portuguese  invasion.  Also,  these  objectives 
were  pursued  .in  an  area  of  the  world  where  the  United  States  had  no 
vital  interests  at  the  time.  The  USSR's  subtlety  further  reduced 
risk.  Naval  power  was  deployed  only  when  the  passage  of  time  had 
helped  clarify  potential  benefits  and  costs.  In  the  trawlers  incident, 
military  signals  were  resorted  to  only  after  the  use  of  diplomatic 
and  economic  instruments  had  failed.  The  mission  to  Portuguepe 
Guinea  ves  in  highly  attractive  circumstances,  which  emerged  following 
the  attempted  invasion.  In  neither  case  was  naval  power  employed  in 
a binding  fashion.  Instead,  force  potential  was  modest  and  inconspicuous, 
public  information  was  tightly  controlled  and  restricted,  targets 
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were  permitted  to  draw  their  own  inferences,  and  port  visits  were 
employed  to  obfuscate  intant  (Nigeria)  or  pursue  collateral 
opportunities;  (Senegal,  Sierra  Leone). 

The  lessons  Soviet  leaders  learned  from  these  deployments  are 
difficult  to  decipher  because  of  the  dearth  of  Soviet  commentary. 

It  seems  plausible  to  conclude  that  the  lack  of  Western  reaction  to 
the  first  Soviet  deployment  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  in  February  and 
Fiarch  1969  emphasized  for  Moscow  the  limited  stakes  the  NATO  allies 
had  in  that  region  and  the  improbability  that  they  would  react 
militarily  to  a more  daring  mission  against  Portugal  in  December 
1970.  A wider  range  of  Soviet  conclusions  probably  resulted  from 
the  Guinean  experience.  Soviet  behavior  after  the  Conakry  raid 
suggests  a growing  awareness  that  the  survival  of  African  clients — 
notably  those  committed  to  internal  or  external  revolution — depended 
on  a mere  substantial  commitment  of  Soviet  armed  might  than  had  been 
previously  made  in  the  third  world.  The  loss  of  Nkrumah  and  Keita 
demonstrated  this.  It  may  not  be  coincidental  that  the  year  the 
West  Africa  Patrol  began  the  USSR  also  undertook  stabilizing  actions 
in  Sudan  and  Somalia.  Also,  the  Guinean  experience  probably  reinforced 
the  impi.rtance  of  avoiding  a highly  visible  military  presence  in  new 
third  world  states  likely  to  find  dependency  on  a superpower  irksome. 
Tactics  that  mitigated  this  presence  Included  the  use  of  Cuban  troops 
in  Guinea,  severe  restrictions  on  information,  and  the  deployment  of 


a Soviet  tank  landing  ship.  The  projected  location  of  a Soviet 
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naval  facility  on  isolated  Tamara  Island  may  have  been  motivated  by 
concern  for  Guinean  nationalism.  Such  Soviet  solicitude  has  been 
rewarded  by  continued  access  to  Conakry  harbor  since  December  1971. 
Finally,  Moscow  nay  have  concluded  that  external  influence  on  other 
governments’  decisi-jns  is  likely  to  be  greatest  in  Instances  where 
a brutal,  histrionic,  and  revolutionary  leader,  like  Toure,  has  little 
chance  of  receiving  svibstantj^l  support  from  the  democratic,  capitalist 
Western  powers.  Regimes  like  Guinea,  Ethiopia,  and  Uganda,  with 
unsavory  international  reputations,  may  well  be  more  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  military  inducements.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Guinea’s  requests 
since  the  summer  of  1977  for  additional  economic  assistance  have 
been  Ignored  by  the  Carter  administration. 

The  Ghana  and  Guinea  cases  do  not  indicate  that  the  Russian 
manipulation  of  military  inducements  and  threats  is,  in  itself, 
the  source  of  considerable  international  influence.  Only  where  the 
political  and  economic  interests  of  the  targets  were  compatible  with 
those  sought  by  Moscow  was  Soviet  military  power  capable  of  bringing 
about  any  identifiable  change  in  behavior.  Both  Toure  and  the 
PAIGC  were  more  receptive  to  Soviet  desires  during  the  Portuguese 
Guinea  war,  when  the  Interests  of  the  three  parties  were  convergent. 

The  USSR’s  inability  to  obtain  routine  military  access  to  Guinea-Bissau 
and  Cape  Verde  since  their  Independence  is  a sign  of  how  little 
permanent  ixifluence  Moscow  purchased  with  its  extensive  war  ald^  and 
how  qulclcly  the  compatibility  of  two  actors'  interests  can  evaporate. 
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Evidence  of  successful  Soviet  coercion  is  not  discernible  in  these 
cases.  Ghana  appeared  fully  prepared  to  withstand  all  Soviet 
external  pressure,  including  a show  of  military  force,  until  it  had 
completed  a thorough  investigation  of  possible  Russian  subversion. 

And  so  numerous  are  the  alternative  domestic  and  International 
explanations  for  Portugal's  decision  not  to  reinvade  Guinea  that  only 
access  to  Portuguese  government  files  could  clarify  what  weight,  if 
any,  was  given  the  implied  Russian  threat  in  Lisbon.  The  general 
success  of  Soviet  military  inducement  and  coercion  and  their  threat 
to  the  United  States  turns  principally  on  the  compatibility  of 
Russian  objectives  with  those  of  other  governments. 


....  .. 
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Chapter  13 

AHGOLA  AND  THE  HORN  OF  AFRICA 

by  Colin  Legum 


The  Soviet  Union  took  advantage  of  tvo  historic  changes  that 
occurred  on  the  African  continent  in  1974  to  extend  its  military  presence 
and  expand  its  Influence  along  the  southwest  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the 
Red  Sea  area.  The  first  change  came  as  the  result  of  a military  coup 
against  the  Caetano  regime  in  Lisbon  in  April  1974,  which  led  to  the 
end  of  almost  five  centuries  of  Portuguese  colonialism.  There  was  little 
conflict  over  the  successor  governments  in  four  of  Portugal's  five  African 
territories,  but  in  Angola  three  rival  liberation  movements  contested 
for  power  in  the  political  vacuum  left  behind  by  the  Portuguese.  The 
second  change  came  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  (Ethiopia,  Djibouti,  Somalia) 
in  September  1974,  after  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  had  finally  been  de- 
throned. A new  military  regime,  the  Dergue,  took  power  and  committed 
itself  to  a Marxist-Leninist  revolution. 

The  USSR  became  militarily  involved  in  Angola  in  1975  and,  at  about 
the  same  time,  proposed  to  the  Dergue  that  it  replace  the  United  States 
as  Ethiopia's  main  source  of  arms  supplies.  ITiis  proposal  was  finally 
accepted  by  the  Dergue  in  April  1976.  Another  new  dimension  of  Soviet 
strategy  was  the  introduction  of  large  numbers  of  Cuban  combat  troops  to 
complement  the  role  of  Russian  military  instructors  and  to  handle  the 
more  sophisticated  weapons  under  actual  battle  conditlors. 
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This  study  of  foreign  inteirvention  In  two  African  crisis  areas 
focuses  largely  on  Soviet  military  and  political  methods  with  the 
specific  aim  of  elucidating  the  purpose  and  nature  of  Moscow's  strategy 
and  Interests  in  the  third  world — the  vital  new  fsetor  in  the  contemporary 
world  balance  of  power  struggle. 

As  the  newest  of  the  world's  naval  powers,  the  USSR  neturally  has 
an  interest  in  acquiring  adequate  facilities  around  the  major  oceans  to 
enable  its  naval,  merchant,  and  fishing  fleets  Cas  well  as  its  civil 
airlines  and  military  aircraft^  to  operate  worldwide  and  to  free  them 
from  the  climatic  constraints  of  their  home  ports.  Furthermore,  for 
their  own  defense  the  Russians  must  be  able  to  neutralize  strategic 
areas  to  prevent  Western  powers  from  bringing  their  forward  positions 
close  to  the  Soviet  borders,  as  well  as  to  deal  with  the  possibility 
that  nuclear  missiles  will  be  launched  from  U.S.  submarines  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  northern  Indian  Ocean.  These  areas 
are  also  of  vital  strategic  Soviet  interest  because  the  USSR  needs  to 
cover  its  Far  Eastern  front  in  all  seasons  against  the  possibility  of 
war  with  China  or  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  its  allies  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Yet  this  aim  of  acquiring  naval  facilities  is  never  mentioned  in 
Soviet  political  statements  or  in  the  media;  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
plays  any  part  in  USSR  policy  is  vehemently  denied.  This  attitude  is 
in  marked  cont';-;st  to  the  frank  assertions  about  the  Soviet  navy's  need 
for  and  Interest  in  acquiring  naval  and  air  facilities  aroiind  the  world 
by  the  navy's  military  planners  and  writers — notably  by  the  creator  of 
the  modem  Soviet  navy,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sergei  G.  Gorshkov .1^/  There 
can  be  no  question  that  Soviet  policies  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  were  de- 
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termlned  by  the  age-old  Interest  In  access  to  Red  Sea  ports. 

The  Soviet  wish  not  to  seem  to  be  pursuing  a typical  superpower 
Interest  no  doubt  explains  the  covertness  of  the  pursuit.  How  to  avoid 
being  seen  by  the  third  world  as  being  no  different  from  "the  imperialists" 
is  a major  USSR  concern.  Gorshkov's  speeches  and  writings  stress  the 
differences  between  the  Soviet  naval  role  In  political  crises  and  that  of 
the  "Imperialist  navies."  This  concern  is  also  reflected  in  discussions 
among  Russian  strategic  planners  on  such  issues  as  the  deployment  of 
ground  forces  in  third  world  conflict  situations,  where  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  Indispensable  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  military  aid 
supplied  by  the  Wara:w  Pact  countries. 2^/  Since  Moscow  remains  strongly 
opposed  to  using  Russian  or  other  "white"  troops  from  Eastern  Europe  as 
combat  troops  in  the  third  world,  this  missing  element  in  Soviet  strategy 
has  beer,  the  subject  of  considerable  debate  and  controversy  in  Russian 
military  circles.  When  the  need  for  such  ground  forces  aroue,  first  in 
Angola  and  later  in  Ethiopia,  the  Cubans  supplied  the  "nonwhite,"  or 
third  world,  element  required  by  Soviet  strategy. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Cubans  can  always  be  expected  to  fill 
the  breach  when  the  fulfillment  of  Soviet  strategic  interests  require 
it,  or  whether  they  will  respond  only  in  situations  where  Moscow's  and 
Havana's  interests  coincide.  In  other  words,  are  the  Cubans  merely 
Russian  henchmen  or  are  they  capable  of  playing  an  independent  role  in 
third  world  situations?^/  Their  major  role  in  the  two  conflicts  described 
in  this  chapter  gives  no  firm  ansvrer  to  this  question  but  tends  to 
oppose  the  view  C&s  stated,  for  example,  by  the  Chinese)  that  the  Cubans 
are  simply  "Russian  mercenaries."  There  is  also  the  further  question  of 


the  limits  of  Cuban  manpower  and  resources. 

As  an  ideological  power,  the  USSR  is  also  able  to  pursue  its  state 
Interests  by  championing  causes  that  attract  allies  to  its  side  from 
among  third  world  antl-imperlalist  "progressive"  elements.  For  example, 
Soviet  foreign  policy  assumes  responsibility  for  contributing  to  the 
"solidarity  of  the  progressive  forces  in  the  Intematinal  working-class 
movement"  and  supporting  "genuine  progressive  revolutionary  movements 
and  movements  of  national  liberation."  These  commitments  enable  the 
USSR  to  decide  when — and  how  far — it  should  involve  Itself  in  any  par- 
ticular conflict  in  the  third  world. 

A more  recent  development  in  Soviet  policy  is  its  acceptance  of  an 
overt  commitment  to  help  promote  and  consolidate  Marxist-Leninist  regimes 
oriented  toward  Moscow.  Such  a policy  not  only  intensifies  Sino-Soviet 
rivalry,  but  also  disturbs  nationalists  in  the  third  world  who,  though 
anti-imperialist,  are  usually  anti-Marxist  too.  Moscow  did  not  try  to 
defend  its  intervention  in  Angola  on  the  ground  that  it  was  assisting  to 
consolidate  a Marxist-Leninist  regime  there  (although  it  subsequently 
did  just  that) ; but  this  was  one  of  the  three  reasons  it  gave  to  justify 
its  intervention  in  Ethiopia.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
the  USSR's  role  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  is  that  for  the  first  time  it  openly 
sought  to  promote  and  consolidate  a Communist  revolution  outside  Eastern 
Europe . 

llie  USSR  loses  no  opportunity  to  try  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
the  Western  powers  in  the  third  world  (especially  in  areas  where  it  has 
strategic  interests  of  its  own) ; but  its  policies  toward  the  third  world 
show  an  even  greater  desire  to  undermine  the  position  of  the  People's 


Republic  of  China  than  that  of  the  West.  In  the  case  of  Angola,  evidence 
suggests  that  Sino-Soviet  rivalry  was  a crucial  determinant  of  Soviet 
policy . 

ANGOLA 

The  new  regime  in  Lisbon  which  seized  power  on  April  25,  1974,  led 
by  General  Antonio  de  Spinola,  fixed  November  11,  1975,  as  the  date 
for  independence  in  Angola,  although  the  question  of  who  was  to  rule 
remained  in  contention  among  three  rival  forces.  Each  had  received  ex- 
ternal backing  from  different  sources  in  the  period  of  armed  struggle  (1958- 
74) .4/ 

The  Rival  Angolan  Parties 

The  Union  for  the  Total  National  Liberation  of  Angola  CUNITA) , led 
by  Dr.  Jonas  Savimbi,  had  received  the  least  foreign  aid.  Despite 
appeal®  to  it,  Peking  had  withheld  aid  until  late  in  1974,  and  its  first 
cor-clgnment  of  anos  sent  from  Dar  es  Salaam  CTanzania)  never  arrived. 

UNITA's  power  base  was  in  the  south,  along  the  Namibian  frontier,  among 
the  Ovimbundu  people,  who  are  by  far  the  most  populous  group  in  the 
country. 

The  Front  for  the  National  Liberation  of  Angola  (FNLA) , led  by 
Holden  Roberto,  was  supported  by  the  Bakongo  people  along  Zaire's 
frontier.  It  received  most  of  its  support  either  directly  from  or 
through  Zaire.  For  a time  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
some  American  aid  was  secretly  channeled  to  the  FNLA;  this  did  net  last 
long,  because  of  Portuguese  pressure  on  its  NATO  ally.  Nevertheless, 
the  CIA  maintained  contact  with  Roberto The  FNLA  was  very  much  a 
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client  of  Zaire,  whose  President  Mobutu  saw  it  primarily  as  an  ally 
and  an  Instrument  for  his  foreign  policy.  This  relationship  contributed 
Importantly  to  the  subsequent  course  of  the  power  struggle  and  probably 
also  to  the  level  of  foreign  military  intervention.  In  1973  the  Chinese 
began  to  supply  arms  and  to  train  FNLA  forces  in  their  base  camps  in 
Zaire.  North  Korea,  which  had  a training  program  for  Zaire,  also  helped 
train  FNLA  forces. 

The  Popular  Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola  (M?LA) , led  by 
a Marxist  poet.  Dr.  Agostinho  Neto,  had  received  Chinese  military  aid 
from  1958  to  1974,  as  well  as  economic  and  political  support  from  some 
Western  sources,  notably  Sweden,  and  from  "support  groups"  in  Western 
Europe  and  North  America.  But  its  main  support  came  from  the  USSR, 

Cuba,  and  Yugoslavia.  Soviet  relations  with  the  MPLA  were  not  always 
smooth,  partly  because  of  Neto’s  suspicious  personality,  and  partly 
because  of  splits  within  its  ranks.  Neto's  two  staunchest  allies  were 
the  clandestine  Portuguese  Communist  party  (with  whose  leaders  he  was 
in  prison  in  Lisbon  for  a time)  and  the  Cubans.  The  MPI.A's  support  lay 
among  the  Mbundu  people  in  central  Angola,  but  especially  among  the  urban 
working  classes  and  the  intelligentsia,  many  of  them  Afro-Portuguese 
(mestlcos).  The  MPLA  was  the  only  Angolan  movement  with  Marxists  in  its 
leadership. 

A mission  sent  by  tne  Liberation  Committefe  of  the  Oxganlzatlon  of 
African  Unity  (DAU)  early  in  1975  to  determine  the  relative  strengths  of 
the  three  inovements  reported  that  UNITA  enjoyed  the  greatest  popular 
support,  followed  by  the  FNLA  with  the  MPLA  having  the  least. 

Despite  its  large  popular  following,  UNITA  was  militarily  the  weakest 


because  of  its  failure  to  attract  external  support.  In  inid-1975  it 
joined  the  FNLA  in  a reluctant  alliance,  which  assured  an  antl-Conmunlst 
character  because  of  Soviet-Cuban  support  of  the  MPLA.  When  they  failed 
to  get  Western  military  support  to  match  that  given  by  the  Communist 
nations  to  the  MPLA,  Savimbl  and  Roberto  sought  South  Africa's  help. 

This  led  to  the  South  Afrlcan-FNLA-UNITA-Zaire  operation. 

External  Actors  and  Their  Interests 

Throughout  the  Angolan  crisis  C^arly  1974  to  early  1976)  the  OAU's 
policy,  with  little  significant  opposition  from  its  members,  was  to 
support  the  idea  of  a coalition  government  to  be  formed  by  all  three 
parties  at  Independence.  The  OAU  insisted  that  none  of  the  parries  was 
entitled  to  separate  recognition;  and  it  called  on  all  African  and 
foreign  powers  not  to  interfere  in  the  country's  internal  affairs. 

This  remained  OAU  policy  until  after  the  South  African  army  intervened 
openly  on  the  side  of  UNITA  and  the  FNLA  in  late  1975.  However,  this 
policy  was  still  fully  operative  when  the  Russians  and  Cubans  first 
became  militarily  involved  in  early  1975. 

The  OAU  had  two  main  objectives  in  Angola:  to  avert  a civil  war 
following  the  Portuguese  withdrawal  and  to  prevent  forerlgn  Intervention. 
This  explains  its  consensus  on  the  importance  of  recognizing  all  three 


rival  Angolan  movements  ae  being  genuine  nationalist  forces,  and  its 
insistence  that  all  were  equally  entitled  to  share  in  the  government  at 
independence.  However,  the  OAU's  attempts  to  discourage  foreign  inter- 
vention failed — largely  because  one  of  its  members,  Zaire,  had  a state 


Interest  in  the  future  of  its  neighbor.  Not  only  were  Zaire's  armed 
forces  used  to  support  the  FNLA  in  Angola,  but  President  Mobutu  also 
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worked  strenuously  to  persuade  others  in  Africa  and  abroad  Cespetially 
the  United  States  and  China)  to  arm  the  FNLA. 

Mobutu’s  objective  was  to  prevent  the  extension  of  Soviet  influence 
on  his  borders  because  of  his  own  experience  of  Russian  intervention  in 
Zaire's  affairs  during  Patrice  Lxmumba's  regime  in  the  early  ISbOs 
and  again  during  the  rebellion  against  his  rule  in  the  mid-19o0s. 

Mobutu  sought  to  convfnce  the  Western  powers  and  the  anti-Communist  states 
in  Africa  (including  South  Africa)  that  they  a]l  had  a common  interest 
in  keeping  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  Africa — an  argument  that  had  appealed 
to  the  Chinese  in  1973. 

Mobutu  had  two  other  Interests  in  the  Angolan  conflict:  continued 
tec:es'  '.o  the  Benguela  railway,  wliich  normally  carried  the  bulk  of  the 
mineral  exports  from  Shaba  (Katanga)  province  to  the  sea:  and  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  direct  or  indirect  control  of  the  oil-rich  Angolan 
province  of  Cabinda,  which  forms  an  enclave  within  Zaire  and  the  Congo. 
Mobutu  insisted  that  "Cabinda  is  not  Angola;  it  is  separated  by  ZaJ-re."Z/ 

Zambia,  another  of  Angola's  neighbors,  also  played  a significant 
role  in  the  conflict.  Although  President  Kenneth  Kaunda  supported  the 
OAU  stand  of  support  for  all  three  Angolan  movements,  he  developed  close 
relations  with  UNITA  after  the  MPLA  had  involved  tne  Russians  and  the 
Cubans  directly  in  the  conflict.  Zambia  insisted  on  "non-intervention 
by  foreign  powers  in  any  shape  or  form  in  African  affairs. "£[/  Kaunda 's 
speeches  contrasted  China's  "model  relatjons”  (with  Africa)  with  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  he  warned  against  the  danger  of  "the  tiger  and  his 
cubs"  (Russia  and  Cuba)  stalking  the  continent.^/  Like  Zaire,  Zambia  also 
had  a major  economic-strategic  interest  in  the  Henguela  rallwr.y,  over 
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which  a large  part  of  its  copper  exports  noraally  cross  to  the  sea. 

Former  President  Idi  Amin  of  Uganda,  a close  political  ally  of  Mobutu, 
was  chairman  of  the  OAU  in  1975.  In  this  role  he  was  able  to  exercise 
considerable  influence  over  the  organization’s  policies.  He  used  his 
position  to  maintain  the  African  consensus  despite  strong  Soviet  pressure 
on  him. 

South  Africa  decided  on  military  Intervention  in  Angola  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  did  not  wish  to  see  the  growth  of  Soviet  influence 
in  the  continent,  especially  not  so  close  to  its  borders.  Second,  it  was 
concerned  about  the  security  of  Namibia  CSouth-West  Africa) , the  inter- 
national territory  it  controls  on  the  border  of  Angola.  The  South-West 
A.frica  People’s  Organization  of  Natn'ibia  (SWAPO)  used  Angola’s  territory 
to  make  guerrilla  incursions  into  Namibia,  even  durii.g  the  time  of  Port- 
uguese rule.  After  the  Portuguese  withdrawal,  SWAPO  moved  its  main 
training  camps  into  southern  Angola  and  was  abl»;  to  get  direct  supplies 
of  Russian  weapons.  Later  it  was  also  able  to  get  Cuban  military  train- 
ing for  its  guerrilla  forces, 

U.S.  policy  toward  the  Angolan  crisis  seems  to  have  been  largely 
dictated  by  four  major  interests:  to  avoid  any  new  major  foreign  in- 
volvement, reflecting  the  post-Vietnam  mood  of  the  country  and  especially 
of  its  legislators;  to  deny  any  significant  political  or  military  gains 
to  the  Russians  in  Africa — but  principally  through  diplomatic  means  and 
within  the  understood  ground  rules  governing  detente;  to  support  American 
friends  in  Africa,  especially  President  Mobutu  of  Zaire;  and  to  defend 
an  important  American  economic  Interest  in  Angola,  Gulf  Oil  in  Cabinda. 

U.S.  actions  did  not  conform  with  all  these  objectives,  even  before 
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the  extent  of  Cuba's  military  Intervention  became  known.  Clandestine 
aid  to  the  FNLA  was  apparently  resumed  as  early  as  July  1974,  %rlthin 
months  of  the  coup  in  Lisbon,  in  response  to  strong  pressure  fromHobutu. 

The  CIA  station  in  the  area,  based  in  Zaire,  was  actively  engaged  in 
covert  action, 10/  which  the  Ford  administration  sought  to  supplement  by 
an  emergency  aid  program  also  channeled  through  Zaire.  The  Congress  did 
not  allow  this,  however. 

Soon  after  the  Forty  Committee,  the  top-level  U.S.  review  board 
that  approves  covert  operations  abroad,  voted  about  $300,000  for  a pro- 
gram of  covert  political  support  for  the  FNLA  in  January  1975,  an  inter- 
agency National  Security  Council  Task  Force  on  Angola  was  set  up  by  NSC 
staff  directive. 11/  Although  the  task  force  strongly  opposed  military 
intervention  in  Angola, President  Ford  in  mid-July  sanctioned  a CIA 
action-plan  for  a $14  million  covert  action  program  to  buy  arms  for  the 
FNLA  and  UNITA.12/  Also  in  July,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 

requested  Congress  to  vote  a $79  million  emergency  aid  program  for  Zaire.  ; 

His  proposal  met  with  considerable  opposition,  especially  from  the 
Senate,  which  adopted  an  amendment  introduced  by  Senator  John  Tunney  in 
late  December  1975  opposing  further  covert  aid  to  Angola.  One  other 

significant  U.S.  action  was  a State  Department  instruction  to  Gulf  Oil  | 

on  December  19,  1975,  to  suspend  royalty  payments  of  $125  million  to  the  ! 

i 

MPLA-cont rolled  Finance  Ministry. 

The  immediate  Soviet  objective  in  Angola  was  clear-cut:  to  ensure  : 

I 

i 

the  victory  of  the  MPLA  as  th*"  successor  government  to  Portugal.  With  I 

the  collapse  of  Portuguese  colonialism  the  Kremlin  was  in  a strong  I 

position  to  ask,  "Where  were  the  friends  of  the  Angolan  people  in  all  > 
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those  long  years  while  the  Angolans  fought  their  foreign  oppressors?"]^/ 

The  Initial  Soviet  position  on  Angola  was  to  favor  the  right  of  all 
three  rival  Angolan  movements  to  participate  in  the  transitional  govem- 
iKnt.  Their  position  changed  early  in  1975.  Soviet  writers  later 
ascribed  the  shift  to  a new  turn  of  events  in  Angola  for  which  "the 
blame  lies  with  the  leaders  of  the  secessionist  alignments  which  unleashed 
an  armed  struggle  with  active  support  from  outside. "14/  The  official 
Soviet  line  was  that  there  could  be  no  talk  of  a civil  war  in  Angola; 
it  was  a "war  of  intervention"  forced  on  the  country  by  the  "splittists" 
and  their  foreign  allies. 15/  Accordingly  they  described  their  policy  as 
assistance  for  "Angola's  legitimate  government,  based  on  the  inter- 
nationalist principle  of  supporting  the  nations’  struggle  for  freedom 
and  independence . "16/ 

This  position  brought  the  USSR  into  open  conflict  with  the  declared 
policy  of  the  OAU.  Soviet  policy  also  stirred  other  African  reactions, 
principally  from  Zambia's  President  Kaunda,  who  warned  that  "assistance 
to  liberation  movements  must  not  be  an  excuse  for  establishing  hege- 
mony in  Africa.  In  this  respect  ive  should  learn  'from  the  People's 
Republic  of  Cnina."17/ 

Sino-Soviet  rivalry  was  a major  feature  of  Moscow's  approach  to  the 
Angolan  conflict.  Moscow  put  much  of  the  blame  for  what  had  happened 
in  Angola  on  the  Chinese.  A typical  charge  ■'as  that  "the  Maoists  sent 
weapons,  money  and  military  instructors  to  Angola.  They  sent  them  not 
to  the  legal  government  recognized  by  many  countries  in  Africa,  Asia 
and  other  continents,  but  to  those  separatist  elements  which  embarked  on 
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an  armed  struggle  against  the  government  ....  Angolans  are  killed  in  their 
own  land  by  Chinese  arms. **18/  Moscow  repeatedly  accused  the  Chinese 
of  pursuing  world  hegemonlstic  ambitions. 19/ 

Cuban  objectives  in  Angola  essentially  reflected  Fidel  Castro *s 
view  of  his  country's  "trl continental  role*'— with  Cuba  as  the  vanguard 
of  revolution  in  the  third  world.  The  extent  to  which  this  Cuban  in- 
terest meshes  with  Soviet  interests  will  be  considered  presently;  but 
considerable  evidence  supports  the  view  that  the  Cubans  seek  to  pursue  an 
independent  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  third  world,  whatever  their  ties 
with  Moscow  or  their  dependence  on  Soviet  economic  and  military  support. 20/ 
The  popular  view  of  the  Cubans  as  "puppets  of  Moscow*'  or  the  Chinese  view 
of  them  as  "Russian  mercenaries"  is  not  borne  out  by  available  evidence. 
However,  this  does  not  contradict  another  view  that  the  Cuban  role  in 
both  Angola  and  Ethiopia  helped  carry  out  Soviet  objectives,  which  could 
not  have  been  achieved  without  the  active  combatant  role  of  Cuban  sol- 
diFcs. 

Cuba's  explanation  of  its  role  in  Angola  was  supplied  by  its  for- 
eign minister,  Carlos  Rlafael  Rodriguez: 


Look,  it's  obvious  that  we  have  a close 
relationship  with  the  Russians.  But  when 
we  first  sent  troops  to  Angola  we  did  not 
rely  on  a possible  Soviet  participation  in 
the  operation.  We  started  it  in  a risky, 
almost  Improbable  fashion,  with  a group  of 
people  packed  in  a ship  and  in  those  British 
Britannia  aircraft  of  ours.  Eventually, 
the  operation  was  coordinated  with  the 
Russians,  who  were  beginning  to  send  military 
supplies  to  help  President  Agostinho's  MFLA 
government  in  Angola.  But  the  thing  started 
off  as  a purely  Cuban  operation .21/ 
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Fidel  Castro  claimed  that  Cuba's  cooperation  with  Africa  was  the 
natural  "result  of  our  principles » our  Ideology,  our  convictions  and 
out  blood. "22/  It  is  therefore  not  without  significance  that  the  Cuban 
exercise  in  Angola  was  given  the  code  name  Operation  Carlotta,  after 
a female  slave  who  had  led  a black  revolt  in  Cuba  in  1843.  The  "black- 
ness" of  many  Cubans  was  especially  useful  in  this  operation  since  they 
blended  more  easily  into  the  African  milieu.  A conspicuous  number  of  the 
first  Cuban  troops  to  arrive  in  Angola  were  black. 

Cuba's  modern  connections  with  Africa  go  back  to  1959, 
when  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara  first  established  links  with  the  Front  for 
the  National  Liberation  of  Algeria  in  Cairo;  but  the  closest  ties  were 
with  the  anti-Portuguese  liberation  movements,  especially  that  between 
Guevara  and  Amilcar  Cabral,  the  charismatic  hero-martyr  of  Guinea- 
Bissau.  Except  for  the  Mozambicans,  all  the  anti-Portuguese  movements 
had  close  links  with  Cuba,  where  they  went  for  military  training  and 
education. 

The  objective  of  the  People's  Republic:  of  China  in  Angola  was  pri- 
marily to  assist  the  liberation  movements  in  the  struggle  against  colonial- 
ism; this  was  in  conformity  with  its  international  role  in  the  third 
world.  China  began  to  support  the  MPLA  in  1958  as  the  "progressive  ele- 
rent"  in  the  anti-Portuguese  struggle,  and  continued  to  supply  it  with 
arms  until  1974  even  though  relations  were  strained — partly  because  of 
the  gradual  ascendancy  of  pro-Moscow  elements  in  the  MPLA  but,  more  im- 
portant, because  of  China's  decision  in  1973  to  arm  and  train  the  FNLA. 
(China,  as  mentioned,  hed  refused  to  supply  weapons  to  UNITA  until  late 
1974.) 
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China's  lnvol^;einent  with  tha  FKLA  caac  about  in  response  to  an 
African  initiative.  When  the  struggle  against  the  Portuguese  in 
Angola  slackened  in  1973 — nainly  because  of  troubles  within  the  MPLA, 
low  morale  in  the  FNLA,  and  lack  of  arms  for  UKITA — Tanzania's  President 
Hyarere  and  Zaire's  President  Mobutu  decided  to  ask  China  to  train  the 
FNLA.  The  Chinese  agreed  to  send  more  than  a hundred  military  instruc- 
tors and  supplies  to  the  FKLA's  camps  j.n  Zaire. 

Unlike  Russia,  China  responded  positively  to  the  OAU's  initial  policy 
declaration  requesting  all  external  forces  to  stay  out  of  the  Angolan 
power  struggle.  Almost  three  weeks  before  Angola's  independence — on 
October  27,  1977 — China  withdrew  all  its  military  instructors  from  the 
PNLA  camps. 23/  This  move  was  badly  received  by  the  FNLA  and  Mobutu. 

China  saw  the  Angolan  crisis  almost  exclusively  in  the  context  of 
its  quarrel  with  the  USSR.  It  blamed  the  Russians  for  "starting  the 
war  in  Angola"; 24/  criticized  them  for  having  deliberately  created  a 
split  among  the  liberation  movements  and  for  sending  large  quantities 
of  arms  to  only  one  side;  and  accused  them  of  "wantonly  slandering  and 
attacking  the  other  two  movements— and  thus  single-handedly  provoking 
the  civil  war  in  Angola. "25/ 

The  Peking  view  was  that  the  Russians'  actions  in  Angola  "fully 
revealed  their  ferocious  features  as  social  imperialists."  China  also 
accused  them  of  engaging  in  a "scramble  for  hegemony  In  Africa,  the  aim 
being  to  place  strat'^gical ly-important  Angola,  which  is  rich  in  natural 
resources,  in  their  neocoloniallst  sphere  of  influence ."26/ 

The  Course  of  Events 

The  AXvor  Accord  for  independence  signed  by  the  Portuguese  govem- 
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nent  vlth  the  FinLA,  UNITA,  and  the  MPLA  on  January  15,  1975,  pledged 
the  four  signatories  to  cooperate  in  a transitional  government  until 
independence,  which  was  set  for  November  11,  1975.  The  aim  was  to  pro- 
duce a smooth  transfer  of  power,  with  Portugal  acting  as  chairman  over 
two  :i.nterlm  bodies  in  which  the  three  rival  Angolan  movements  were 
equally  represented.  Security  was  to  remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
Portuguese  forces. 

The  Alvor  Accord  was  implemented  on  January  31,  1975,  but  quickly 
broke  down  as  the  mistrustful  leaders  of  the  rival  parties  maneuvered 
for  position. 

Fighting  broke  out  in  the  Angolan  capital,  Luanda,  on  February  13, 
1975,  in  a clash  between  two  wings  of  the  MPLA — Neto*s  faction  and  the 
"Eastern  Revolt"  faction  led  by  Daniel  Ctiipenda.  (The  latter  had  re- 
ceived Moscow's  support  for  a time  during  1973.)  When  Neto's  supporters 
succeeded  in  driving  Chipenda  out  of  the  capital,  he  decided  to  join  the 
FNLA.  As  Chipenda  had  been  the  only  prominent  Ovimbundu  leader  in  the 
MPLA,  his  defection  critically  weakened  the  movement's  ability  to  win 
control  over  southern  Angola,  the  territory  held  by  UNITA.  In  the  next 
few  weeks  fighting  broke  out  between  the  FNi.A  and  the  MPLA,  which  rapidly 
escalated  in  March  and  April.  The  fighting  at  this  early  stage  did  not 
involve  UNITA.  The  initiative  during  much  of  tliis  first  period  lay  with 
the  FNLA,  and  the  MPLA  found  itself  heavily  on  the  defensive. 

The  military  strength  of  the  Angolan  rival  forces  in  the  first  half 
of  1975  was  roughly  the  following.  The  liPLA  had  6,000  men  but  armc 
Inferiority  to  the  FNLA.  They  also  had  the  support  of  3,500-6,000  former 
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■enters  of  the  Katangese  gendarnerie.  The  FNLA  had  15,000  men,  assisted  by  reg- 
ular Zaire  soldiers  in  FNLA  uniforms.  They  were  well  armed.  Besides 
Zaire  army  weapons,  they  had  received  450  tons  of  Chinese  weapons  in 
1974.27/  UNITA  had  at  most  1,000  men,  with  few  sophisticated  weapons. 

UNITA's  forces  at  Lobito  came  under  MPLA  attack  for  the  first  time 
in  late  May.  jf.n  the  first  week  of  June,  the  MPLA  and  the  FNLA  ware 
engaged  in  heavy  fighting  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  in  the  capital  and  in  the  Cabinda  enclave — the  principal 
oil  area.  Except  for  Cabinda,  where  the  FNLA  was  defeated,  no  side 
showed  clear  military  superiority  in  the  fighting  in  this  early  phase. 

However,  the  MPLA  lud  strengthened  its  position  in  the  capital 
sufficiently  to  turn  its  guns  against  UNITA  in  early  June. 

May  and  June  brought  the  first  clear  evidence  of  external  inter- 
vention in  Angola:  the  FNLA  was  being  openly  assisted  by  Zaire  army 
units,  with  clandestine  support  from  the  United  States. 28/  At  the  same 
time,  the  MPLA's  rivals  claimed  that  it  was  receiving  Soviet  military 
aid,  which  later  evidence  supported. 

The  OAU  took  a firm  hand  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  rivals. 

Under  President  Jomo  Kenyatta's  chairmanship,  they  signed  the  Nakuru 
agreement  on  June  21.  But  by  July  9 fighting  had  started  again  and 
rapidly  assumed  the  proportions  of  a civil  war.  It  resulted  in  Angola 
being  divided  roughly  into  three  arenas,  each  controlled  by  one  of  the 
rival  forces. 29/ 

The  first  six  months  of  1975  proved  crucial  in  the  struggle  for 
power.  The  FNLA  started  in  the  strongest  position — with  the  largest 
armed  forces  and  the  strongest  regional  backer,  Zaire.  But  it  was  unable 


o to  use  Its  apparent  superiority  effectively,  inainly  because  it  lacked 

real  popular  support  in  its  areas  of  operations,  including  the  capital 
and  Cabinda.  UNITA,  on  the  other  hand,  was  unable  to  mobilize  its 
substantial  popular  support  effectively  because  it  lacked  military 
supplies  and  sufficient  trained  fighting  cadres. 

The  KPLA  was  rapidly  able  to  improve  military  organization  and  to 
increase  its  supply  of  weapons  so  that  it  could  drive  both  its  rivals 
from  the  capital,  establish  its  control  over  the  center  of  the  country 
Crunning  east  from  Luanda  to  the  Zambian  border),  and  confine  the  FNLA 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  country  despite  the  latter's  buildup  to 
17,000  troops,  many  of  them  Zairean  soldiers. 

By  the  beginning  of  August,  the  MPLA  was  strong  enough  to  launch  a 
second  front  offensive  against  UNITA' s forces,  forcing  them  to  retreat 
from  a string  of  southern  cities — notably  the  three  ports  of  Lobito, 
Mocamedes,  and  Benguela.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  MPLA  controlled 
twelve  of  the  sixteen  provincial  capitals  as  well  as  Cabinda.  During 
this  period  the  Portuguese  army  had  virtually  given  up  trying  to  keep 
the  opposing  forces  apart,  confining  themselves  mainly  to  controlling 
arms  being  flown  into  Luanda. 

UNITA* s loss  of  the  ports  in  the  south  and  inadequate  air  fields 
made  it  difficult  for  it  to  bring  in  supplies,  especially  since  Zambia, 
though  strongly  sympathetic  to  Savlmbl,  was  then  still  complying  with  the 
OAU's  guidelines  and  so  would  not  allow  arms  for  UNITA  to  pass  across 
its  territory.  The  route  through  South  Africa  and  Namibia  had  not  yet 
been  opened  up.  Only  the  MPLA  had  been  able  to  attract  and  absorb  large 
additional  supplies  of  arms  between  March  and  July.  It  bad  also  acquired 
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the  strategic  and  psychological  advantage  of  substantially  controlling 
the  capital. 

The  MFLA's  growing  military  superiority  forced  UNITA  to  enter  Into 
an  unwilling  alliance  with  the  FNLA  In  July — much  against  Savlmbl's 
wishes,  since  he  saw  his  own  movement  as  a third  force,  capable  of  winning 
a major  share  of  the  power  In  a coalition  government.  Nor  did  he  like 
the  FNLA's  policies,  and  he  mistrusted  those  of  Roberto's  chief  backer, 
President  Mobutu.  But  in  adversity  he  accepted  the  need  to  coordinate 
his  military  efforts  with  those  of  the  FNLA. 

Several  international  developments  during  the  crucial  first  eight 
months  of  1975  explain  why  the  local  balance  of  power  changed  so  com- 
pletely. 

When  the  Forty  Committee  decided  to  provide  $300,000  in  support  for 
the  FNLA,  it  earmarked  the  money  for  political  action,  not  for  the  pur- 
chase of  arms. 30/  Neither  the  Russians  nor  the  Cubans  seemed  to  be 
shi]Olng  arms  directly  into  Angola  at  this  time,  apparently  having- 
ceased  to  do  so  after  the  military  coup  in  Portugal  in  April  1974.  They 
had  provided  the  MPLA  with  arms  estimated  at  $53  million  during  the 
period  of  the  armed  struggle  (1958-74) .31/ 

Beginning  March  25,  a relay  of  thirty  Russian  cargo  planes  arrived 
in  Brazzaville  (Congo)  with  military  equipment,  which  was  later  shipped 
cither  into  Cabinda  or  to  Luanda. 32/  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  use 
of  Brazzaville  as  a staging  post  for  the  buildup  of  Soviet  material  and 
Cuban  forces.  According  to  Kissinger, 33/  the  USSR  supplied  $200  million 
worth  of  arms  between  April  and  June. 
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In  April  100  tons  of  arms  were  flown  directly  to  UPLA-held  airfields 
in  central  Angola  from  Dar  es  Salaam.  A chartered  Bristol  Brlttanla, 
being  flown  to  Serpa  Pinto  by  a British  crew,  was  forced  to  land  at  Luso 
because  of  bad  weacher.  The  Portuguese  at  first  confiscated  the  arms 
but  later  released  them  to  the  MPLA.  Sympathetic  Portuguese  soldiers 
also  allowed  two  Yugoslav  vessels  to  unload  arms  for  the  MPLA  In  Luanda. 
In  May  and  June  four  Soviet  ships  unloaded  arms,  as  did  two  ships  from 
East  Germany  and  one  from  Algeria. 34/  In  June  a Cypriot-registered 
ship,  Sun  Rise,  was  prevented  by  Portuguese  troops  from  unloading  arms 
at  Luanda.  It  went  on  to  Pointe-Noire  (Congo),  where  it  discharged  its 


cargo . 

The  Cubans  appear  to  have  made  their  decision  to  send  military 
instructors  to  Aiigola  in  April  1975,  after  a visit  by  an  MPLA  envoy,  P. 
Jorge,  who  was  sent  to  Havana  to  report  on  the  MPLA’s  difficult  posi- 
tion in  Luanda  after  the  FNLA  attacks  of  March.  During  this  visit  Castro 
seems  to  have  decided  on  a change  in  Cuba’s  intervention,  switching  from 
supplying  military  advisers  and  instructors  only  to  providing  ground 
forces.  Jorge's  mission  was  to  explain  to  Castro  that  the  MPLA  cadres 
did  not  have  enough  time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  sophisticated 
weapons  supplied  by  the  USSR  and  needed  Cubans  to  man  tanks  and  artillery 
in  the  actual  military  operations.  Although  the  Cubans  were  introduced 
as  "advisers"  (according  to  Jorge  35/) , they  became  involved  in  the 
fighting  at  Caxito  as  early  as  the  end  of  May,  when  for  the  first  time 
tanks  were  used  by  the  MPLA  forces.  A Cuban  spokesman  later  confirmed 
that  a decision  had  been  made  in  May  or  June  to  send  230  military  advisers 
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to  establish,  training  cwaps  In  territory  held  by  the  MPLA  at  Benguela, 
Cabinda,  ^enrlque  de  Carvalho,  and  Salazaro.  36/  This  figure  corres- 
ponds with  Information  gathered  by  the  CIA.  37/ 

By  July  heavy  supplies  of  arms  and  an  Increasing  number  of  foreign 
military  instructors  were  reaching  Angola;  this  coincided  with  the  suc- 
cessful military  initiatives  launched  on  July  14  by  the  MPLA.  38/ 

About  a hundred  Chinese  and  thirty  North  Korean  instructors  were 
still  training  FNLA  units  In  their  camp  at  Kinkuzu  inside  Zaire.  Another 
forty  to  fifty  Cuban  advisers  arrived  in  Angola  in  early  July,  via 
Congo-Brazzaville,  bringing  the  total  number  of  Cubans  to  three  hundred.  39/ 
FNLA  sources  reported  the  arrival  of  fifty  Cubans  in  Brazzaville  on 
July  25  to  assist  in  handling  the  Russian  arms  arriving  there,  UNITA’s 
Commanders  first  saw  Cubans  in  operation  at  the  fighting  for  the  port  of 
Loblto  in  mid-August  1975.  40/ 

Zaire  sent  a commando  company  and  an  armored-car  squadron  across  the 
border  and  into  active  combat  in  mid-July.  41/  President  Ford  decided 
on  July  17  to  act  on  a CIA  action-plan,  which  provided  for  UNITA  and  the 
FNLA  to  acquire  arms  with  funds  channeled  through  Zaire.  42/  Meanwhile, 
Holden  Roberto  had  sent  Daniel  Chlpenda  to  Namibia  in  July  for  talks  with 
General  Hendrik  van  den  Bergh,  chief  of  the  South  African  Bureau  of  State 
Security  (BOSS).  Although  U.S.  intelligence  reports  suggested  tliat 
South  Africa  had  begun  to  support  both  the  FNLA  and  UNITA  in  July,  43/ 
the  official  report  from  South  Africa  claimed  that  its  support  had  only 
begun  in  September.  44/  What  seems  likely  is  that  South.  African  support 
of  the  FNLA  began  in  July  but  that  its  collaboration  %rf.th  UNITA  did  not 
begin  until  September.  45/ 
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The  crucial  round  In  the  power  struggle  started  in  mid-August  1975 
and  ended  in  a major  HPIA  political  victory  on  November  11,  the  date  of 
Independence.  This  last  phase  saw  a serious  intensification  of  the 
civil  war,  less  disguised  foreign  intervention,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  breakup  of  the  OAU's  consensus  on  Angola.  During  this  three-month 
period,  according  to  official  U.S.  estimates,  46/  twenty-seven  shiploads 
of  military  equipment  and  thirty  to  forty  supply  missions  were  flown  in 
by  Soviet  AN-22  military  cargo  planes.  Most  of  this  equipment  was  off- 
loaded in  the  Congo  and  transshipped  from  there  to  Angola  before  indepen- 
dence. The  number  of  Soviet  military  advisers  in  Angola  was  estimated 
at  170  to  200. 

In  mid-August  larger  numbers  of  foreign  troops  began  to  participate 
in  the  fighting.  Two  additional  Zaire  paratrcop  companies  were  committed 
to  action  in  Angola  in  support  of  the  FNLA.  47/  At  the  same  time  South 
African  troops — which  had  moved  from  late  June  to  early  July  into  southern 
Angola  to  protect  the  Ruacana  and  Calueque  pumping  stations — occupied 
the  Cunene  Dam  complex,  48/  which  supplies  Namibia  with  electricity.  One 
Cuban  taken  prisoner  by  the  FNLA  gave  details  of  his  unit's  arrival  from 
Brazzaville  in  August  1975,  at  least  a month  after  leaving  Cuba.  49/ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  Cuban  combat  soldlt-.rs  arrived  in 
Brazzaville  before  the  South  Africans  had  sent  their  first  small  force 
across  the  border  to  defend  the  Ruacana  irtstallaticns  in  July  1975.  From 
Brazzaville,  they  were  quickly  sent  in  batches  to  Cabinda  and  to  other 
points  in  Angola.  50/ 

In  September  U.S.  military  aid  began  to  reach  the  FNLA.  Soviet  122- 
mllllmeter  rockets  were  used  for  the  first  time  in  fighting  north  of 
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Luanda.  In  the  Biddle  of  the  month  two  more  Zaire  battalions  were  sent 
across  the  border  Into  Angola. 

Three  Cuban  merchant  ships  Lift  wuba  for  Angola  In  early  Septem- 
ber. 51/  A fortnight  later  the  Congous  President  Marien  Ngouabl  arrived 
In  Havana  and  signed  a bilateral  agreement  whose  terms  were  unspecified; 
but  a joint  comminique  Issued  September  19,  at  the  end  of  his  mission, 
expressed  Congolese-Cuban  solidarity  for  Angola’s  "heroic  combatants." 

A Cuban  delegation  arrived  in  the  Congo  lu  early  October,  coinciding  with 
the  arrival  of  the  first  Cuban  troopship, the  Vietnam  Heroica.  which 
carried  several  hundred  armed  units.  Most  of  the  troops  were  transported 
to  Angola  in  a local  coaster  or  overland  to  Cabinda.  At  least  one  of  the 
Cuban  ships  disembarked  troops  directly  at  Porto  Amboim,  south  of  Luanda, 
where  the  Cubans  had  established  another  training  camp.  Some  Cubans 
went  to  the  training  camp  at  Benguela;  others  appear  to  have  linked  up 
with  MPLA  units  moving  toward  Nova  Lisboa  from  Lobito,  where  they  made 

their  first  contact  with  South  African  forces  at  Norton  de  Matos  on 
52/ 

October  6.  The  Cuban  combat  troops  that  began  to  arrive  after  September 
are  believed  to  hav  largely  tank  troops  drawn  from  the  independent 

armored  division  of  the  Cuban  armed  forces,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 


Special  Reserve  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  53/ 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  South  Africa  was  shipping  material  to  the 
FNLA  and  UNITA  eind  had  established  a training  base  for  the  FNLA  in  south- 
east Angola.  54/  According  to  an  official  account,  the  South  African 
Defence  Force  (SADF)  sent  an  officer  to  Silva  Porto  on  September  24,  1975, 
to  help  plan  an  operation  to  stop  the  MPLA  march  to  Nova  Lisboa,  fiis 
assignment  was  to  advise  UNITA  on  the  training  and  reorganization  of  its 
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forces  and  to  hold  Nova  Lisloa  "at  all  costs."  A team  of  eighteen  in- 
structors, with  three  antitank  weapons  and  a few  machine  gune,  joined 
the  liaison  officer.  The  MPLA  march  was  halted  on  October  6.  Mean- 
while, according  to  the  same  report,  it  soon  became  obvious  thac  "the 
str«aggle,  with  strong  Cuban  support,  began  to  take  on  a conventional 
colour." 

For  a short  ti".e  in  October  it  seemed  as  if  the  tide  had  begun  to 
turn  against  the  MPLA  when  South  African  forces,  spearheading  a UNITA- 
Fi\T.A  offensive,  made  rapid  progress  across  south-central  Angola  to 
within  seventy  miles  of  Luanda. 

Also  i:.  October,  the  U.S.  State  Department  asked  Congress  to  approve 
a $79  million  military  aid  program  for  Zaire,  which  had  remained  stalled 
since  early  1974,  when  President  Mobutu  had  expelled  the  American  am- 
bassador. At  the  end  of  the  month,  Zaire  sent  anothe-  battalion  to  the 
south.  The  number  of  Cuban  ground  troops  was  estimated  to  have  increased 
to  about  3,000.  56/ 

With,  the  final  outcome  in  the  balance,  reinforcements  of  men  and 
materiel  were  rushed  to  both  sides  in  the  last  days  of  October  and  the 
first  weeks  of  November.  From  late  October,  aircraft  of  Soviet  Military 
Transport  Aviation  were  used  in  the  airlift.  American  supplies  were 
being  flovn  in  via  Zaire  by  U.S.  C-130  military  transport  aircraft.  Dr. 
Neto  later  confirmed  that  the  Russians  had  supplied  him  with  MIG  21s, 

T-34  end  T-5^'  tanks,  AFCs,  antitank  and  SAM-7  missiles,  rocket  launch- 
ers, and  AK-47  automatic  rifles;  he  did  not  mention  the  122-mlllimeter 
rocket  launchers  Cthe  Stalin  Organs) . 57/  (No  Angolans  cculd  fly  the 
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MIG 8,  80  the  presumption  is  that  they  %»re  flown  by  Cubans.)  A nixed 
Zaire-FNLA  force  failed  in  an  attempt  to  capture  Cabinda.  The  Cuban 
airlift  was  Increased  to  as  many  as  five  troop  flights  a week,  and  there 
was  an  Increase  in  the  sealift.  58/  The  big  Cuban  buildup  started  on 
November  7,  when  650  commando  troops  were  flown  to  Angola  via  Barbados, 
Guinea-Bissau,  and  Congo.  The  Cubans  held  up  the  South  African-led 
UNITA-FNLA  strike  force  on  the  outer  perimeter  of  Luanda.  According  to 
South  Africa's  P.  W.  Botha  (tnen  defense  minister,  now  prime  minister), 
the  strike  force  was  prevented  from  attempting  to  capture  the  capital  by 
American  pressure.  Further  operations  were  temporarily  stopped  on 
November  11  "after  mediation  by  go-betweens,"  according  to  the  official 
South  African  report,  which  is  silent  about  who  the  mediators  were, 
though  Prime  Minister  J.  B.  Vorster  strongly  hinted  that  the  United 
States  was  involved.  59/  At  that  time,  the  UNITA-FNLA  South  African 
forces  held  the  general  line  north  from  Lobito  to  Santa  Coimbe,  and 
from  there  east  to  Luso.  The  South  African  forces  were  officially  said 
to  consist  of  about  three  hundred  adviser-instructors  and  personnel  and 
a limited  number  of  armored  cars,  mortars,  and  antitank  weapons. 

Two  Independent  republics  were  proclaimed  in  Angola  on  November 
11,  1975 — tlie  People's  Republic  of  Angola  by  the  MPLA  in  Luanda,  and 
the  Social  Democratic  Republic  of  Angola  by  UNITA  and  the  FNLA  in  Huam- 
bo.  The  MPLA  government  was  at  once  recognized  by  a dozen  African  coun- 
tries, the  Soviet  bloc,  and  Cuba;  the  republic  at  Huambo  received  no 
official  recognition. 

Six  days  later,  on  November  17,  the  FNLA-UNITA-Scnch  African  forces 
undertook  a three-pronged  attack  against  Luavtoa,  but  it  was  easily  con- 
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talned.  By  then,  Cuban  combat  troops  numbered  an  estimated  15,000.  On 
November  27  a Cuban  artillery  regiment  and  a battalion  of  motorized  and 
field  troops  landed  on  the  Angolan  coast  after  a sea  crossljig  of  twenty 
days  in  two  cargo  ships,  each  carrying  1,000  men  plui  armored  vehicles, 
guns,  and  explosives.  According  to  Garcia  Marquez 'account,  60/  more 
troops  and  weapons  were  flown  into  Angola  over  the  next  few  months  in 
"up  to  a hundred  flights,"  He  claims  that  the  Cubans  were  flying  "blind" 
without  meteorological  information  and  flying  low  to  save  fuel.  The 
first  air  I'oute  they  took  necessitated  refueling  at  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
but  this  was  s^'opped  because  of  H.S.  representations  to  the  Barbados 
authorities.  An  attempt  tc  fly  via  Guyana  also  had  to  be  abandoned  when 
American  oil  companies  refused  to  provide  the  necessary  fuel.  For  a 
time,  flights  were  routed  through  Cape  Verde,  but,  according  to  Marquez, 
this  had  to  be  stopped  to  "avoid  bringing  harm  to  a defenceless  country." 

The  first  significant  sign  of  any  naval  deployment  appeared  in  late 
November  1975  when  an  Alligator-class  amphibious  landing  ship  (LST) 
was  sent  from  Conakry  CGuinea)  to  Pointe-Roire  (Congo) , where  it  stayed 
from  December  1 to  December  6 before  patrolling  outside  Angolan  waters. 

It  carried  a full  complement  of  naval  infantry  as  well  as  vehicles,  equipped 
with  antitank  and  antiair  missiles.  61/  The  immediate  reason  for  this 
deployment  appears  to  have  been  the  PNLA  attack  on  the  Cabinda  enclave 
in  mid-November,  which  also  posed  a threat  to  Russian  merchant  ships  un- 
loading anas  for  the  MPLA  less  than  twenty  miles  away  at  Pointe-Noire. 

In  synchronization  with  the  FNLA's  strike,  Zaire  had  moved  three  of  its 
naval  patrol  boats  into  the  area.  The  largest  of  these,  a Swift-type 
patrol  boat,  carried  81-millimeter  mortars  and  40-millimeter  grenade 
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launchers,  which  can  severely  damage  a merchant  vessel.  In  early  January 
1976  the  LSI  was  Joined  In  its  operating  area  by  a Kotlln-class  guided 
missile  destroyer  (PK*)  and  an  oil  tanker.  They  had  been  diverted  from 
routine  operations  in  the  eastern  liediterranean  in  December  and  had  en- 
tered the  Gulf  of  Guinea  on  their  way  south.  The  destroyer  was  followed 
out  of  the  Mediterranean  on  January  4,  1976,  by  a Kresta  Il~class 
guided-mlsslle  cruiser;  It  too  headed  for  Conakry — at  above  normal  transit 
speed. 

These  Soviet  naval  movements  brought  several  warnings  from  Washing- 
ton, On  January  6 official  sources  registered  "grave  concern"  at  the 
Soviet  naval  activities,  j^/  The  following  day  a White  House  spokesman 
announced  that  Soviet  naval  deployments  to  Angolan  waters  were  "further 
evidence  of  a continuing  Soviet  Involvement  in  an  P’-ea  where  they  have 
CO  legitimate  interests."  These  protests  were  met  by  a Tass  denial  that 
any  Soviet  warships  were  in  Angolan  waters.  In  fact,  the  LST  and  the 
destroyer  did  immediately  move  further  north.  The  former  took  up  a sur- 
veillance position  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  the  latter  proceeded  to 
Conakry,  where  it  joined  the  cruiser. 

In  January  and  February  Soviet  naval  surveillance  of  U.S.  warships 
wac  intensified,  both  at  the  outlets  from  the  Mediterranean  and  in  mid- 
Atlantic,  where  the  Vertikal,  an  intelligence  collector,  joined  the  LST. 

It  is  also  possible  that  a Juliert-class  cruise-missile  submarine  was 
Involved  in  the  Atlantic  surveillance  operation.  It  put  into  Conakry 
in  February.  The  USSR  also  deployed  TU-95D  naval  reconnclssance  aircraft 
over  the  Atlantic,  operating  from  Conakry  and  Havana.  After  mid-February 
there  were  no  significant  Soviet  naval  operations  in  the  area. 
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Soviet  naval  deployment  in  the  Angolan  crisis  was  probably  motivated 
by  several  considerations.  First,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  LST 
was  sent  to  Pointe-Noira  in  late  November  in  response  to  a potential 
FNLA  and  Zaire  land  and  naval  threat  to  Russian  vessels  off-loeding 
supplies  at  the  port,  as  well  as  to  Cabinda,  where  the  MPLA  was  being 
assisted  by  Cubans  and  reinforced  with  Russian  arms.  A naval  response 
would  have  been  appropriate  to  the  kind  of  risks  being  run  at  that  time 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Subsequent  use  of  Soviet  naval  units  seems  to  have 
been  in  pursuit  of  three  main  purposes:  political.  Intelligence  gather- 
ing, and  support  for  the  air  bridge,  especially  from  Cuba.  63/ 

The  USSR  appears  to  have  had  several  political-strategic  objectives: 
to  deter  the  small  Zaire  navy  from  interfering  with  the  off-loading  of 
arms  from  Russian  merchant  ships  at  Pointe-Noire ; to  discourage  South 
Africa  from  using  its  navy  to  block  access  to  Angolan  ports;  and  to  sig- 
nal opposition  to  any  possible  use  the  United  States  might  make  of  its 
navy  to  impede  the  air  bridge  or  the  sea  bridge  from  Cuba  to  the  Congo 
and  Angola,  or  from  the  Soviet  Union,  via  Conakry,  to  the  Congo.  A 
natural  consequence  of  these  aims  would  be  to  create  a more  general  im- 
pression in  Angola  and  elsewhere  of  the  degree  of  Moscow's  commitment  to 
support  the  MPLA. 

In  early  January  1976  the  USSR  made  two  Aeroflot  IL-62s  available 
to  Cuba.  These  aircraft  transported  troops  from  Holquin  to  Luanda, 
stopping  at  either  Bissau  or,  more  probably,  Conakry  for  refueling.  The 
flights  continued  from  January  7 to  January  21,  carrying  troops  at  a 
rate  of  200  a day.  The  flights  were  resumed  in  late  February,  but  at 
a lower  rate.  Troops  were  also  arriving  at  Folnte-Nolre  by  ship. 
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South  Africa's  involvsnent  Increased  substantially  after  Angolan 
independence.  More  battle  groups  vere  fonsed  to  bxing  their  strength  up 
to  just  under  2,000  (logistic  elenent  Included)  shortly  before  with- 
drawal on  January  22,  1976.  As  a countermove  to  the  Cuban  buildup — and 
especially  to  the  122-ffilllla«iter  rocket  launchers — lAO-tplllimeter  guns 
were  Introduced  into  the  fighting:  "this  caused  chaos  aaotig  the  Cuban 
ranks."  64/  The  FNLA-Zaire  troops  failed  to  achieve  much  military  suc- 
cess despite  South  African  support.  But  UKITA  managed,  with  South 
African  support,  to  continue  the  military  struggle,  which,  despite  a 
sharp  Increase  in  Cuban  troops  to  19,000  in  1976-77,  was  still  con- 
tinuing in  1979.  According  to  South  Africa’s  official  account:  "The 
allied  FNLA/UNITA  forces,  supported  by  South  African  forces,  could  have 
conquered  the.  whole  of  Angola,  but  Dr.  Savimbi  insisted  that  he  was  only 
interested  in  controlling  his  traditional  area  because  he  was  determineo 
to  reach  a settlement  with  the  MPIA  to  the  advantage  of  Angola."  65/ 

After  South  Africa's  withdrawal,  UNITA  and  the  FNLA  had  to  rely 
on  an  army  of  about  1,200  foreign  mercenaries,  paid  for  with  CIA  fluids.  66/ 
Meanwhile,  however,  opinion  in  the  OAU  had  swung  strongly  toward  the 
MPLA  after  it  became  known  that  both  UNITA  '■.nd  the  FNLA  were  collaborating 
with  the  South  African  army.  In  February  1976  the  OAU  member  states 
divided  equally  on  a proposal  to  recognize  the  MPLA  regime,  but  before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  great  majority  of  African  states,  as  well  as  other 
states  around  the  wfjrld,  had  decided  to  recognize  the  regime's  legality. 
Soviet  Behavior 

Soviet  actions  in  Angola  in  the  crucial  period  from  the  coup  in 
Lisbon  (April  1974)  to  the  territory's  Independence  (November  1975)  suggest 
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not  8 carefully  thought  out  strata^  but  rather  a rapid  response  to 
changing  conditions  and  to  new  challenges,  developing  from  a low-level 
response  (April  1974  to  early  1975)  through  a medium-level  response 
CMarch  to  June  and  July  1975)  to  a high-level  response  (July  and  Aug- 
ust 1975  to  early  1976) . 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  carrying  out  a long-term  strategy  (Involving  both  Portugal  and 
its  African  territories)  to  create  opportunities  that  might  be  exploited 
as  they  occurred.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  describe  such  a policy  as 
opportunistic J a more  accurate  description  would  be  pragmatic  and 
tactical. 

The  long-term  planning  of  the  Soviet  Union's  African  strategy  is 
shown  by  its  consistent  support  of  the  national  liberation  movements  on 
the  continent.  In  the  case  of  Angola,  support  for  the  anti-Portuguese 
movements  had  a double  purpose,  since  Moscow  was  at  the  same  time  assist- 
ing Alvaro  Cunhal's  clandestine  Communist  party  to  overthrow  the  Salazar- 
Cactano  regimes:  by  supporting  the  anti-Portuguese  liberation  struggles 
it  could  (and,  as  it  turned  out,  did)  contribute  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Portuguese  political  system. 

Having  begun  to  support  the  MPLA  in  1958,  Khrushchov  publicly 
predicted  its  success  in  1961.— ^Despite  the  Vicissitudes  of  Moscow's 
relations  with  Neto,  its  support  throughout  went  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  factional  leaders  in  the  MPLA.  Neto  also  enjoyed  Cunluil's  support 
and  personal  friendship.  Cunhel  is  believed  to  have  introduced  Neto  to 
Moscow  on  his  first  trip  there  in  1964.  68/ 
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Angola's  geopolitical  position  was  undoubtedly  an  important  Soviet 
consideration.  A syi^>atbetic  regime  there  could  be  expected  to  assist 
In  influencing  developments  across  its  borders  in  neighboring  Zaire — a 
primary  target  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Africa  policy,  as  is  shown  by  its 
intervention  there  since  the  early  1960s.  Angola's  ottier  two  close 
neighbors,  Zambia  and  Namibia,  are  also  high  on  the  list  of  Soviet  pol- 
icy priorities  in  Africa.  A breakthrough  in  Angola  could  extend  Soviet 
influence  into  Namibia,  and  so  to  the  threshold  of  South  Africa.  South 
Africa  and  the  Horn  of  Africa  are,  perhaps,  the  two  must  important  target 
areas  of  Soviet  "ocean  politics." 

In  late  1973,  after  China  had  reestablished  diplomatic  ties  with 

Zaire  and  had  decided  to  train  FNLA  cadres,  Soviet  policy  also  showed  more 

concern  about  the  Chinese  role  in  Angola.  Sino-Soviet  rivalry  was  undoubtedly 

a major  element  in  Moscow's  decisionmaking  on  Angola — perhaps  even  the 

most  important  element  in  it.  69/  This  is  supported  by  a typical  Soviet 

geopolitical  view  of  China's  role  in  Africa  expressed  by  one  of  its 

senior  China  watchers: 

The  Chinese  are  determined  to  expand  their 
influence  throughout  Africa.  Their  target 
area  Is  southern  Africa.  They  have  es- 
tablished a strong  hold  in  Tanzania  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  are  closely  Involved  with 
FRELIMQ  In  the  struggle  in  Mozambique. 

The.  railway  line  they  are  helping  to  build 
from  Dar  es  Salaam  to  the  copperbelt  in 
Zambia  is  an  aspect  of  their  policy.  Their 
clear  aim  is  to  help  extend  the  railway  from 
Zambia  into  the  copper  area  (Shaba)  of 
Zaire.  Thus  they  will  havta  succeeded  in 
establishing  a major  strategic  railway  right 
across  the  narrow  walstllr4e  of  Africa,  link- 
ing the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans.  70/ 
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This  background  nakes  Ic  easy  to  understand  the  vigorous  reaction 
of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  to  the  restoration  by  the  Chinese  of  dlplo- 
■atlc  links  with  Zaire  and  their  decision  to  help  the  FNLA  In  1973.  It 
■ay  also  help  explain  their  policy  of  Increasing  their  military  Inter" 
ventlon  In  support  of  the  MPLA  early  in  1975.  The  military  situation  in 
Luanda  and  northern  Angola  at  that  time  strongly  favored  the  combined 
Zaire  ard  FNLA  forces  Cthat  is,  the  forces  backed  by  the  Chinese  as  well 
as  by  the  Americans).  The  Russians  repeatedly  alleged  that  China's 
role  in  Angola  proved  that  it  had  again  "done  a deal  with  the  most  re- 
actionary international  elements."  71/  Hence,  If  the  FNLA  and  UNITA 
(the  lattei  was  regarded  by  the  Russians  as  Maoist)  were  to  succeed  In 
defeating  the  MPLA,  the  result  from  the  Soviet  position,  would  be  a vic- 
tory for  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  for  the  Americans.  The  Soviet  Union 
sees  the  Chinese  as  an  even  greater  threat  to  its  interests  In  the  third 
world  than  the  Americans. 

Soviet  policy  in  Angola  after  the  collapse  of  the  Caetano  regime 
continued  to  be  linked  with  its  policy  in  Portugal,  where  it  was  closely 
engaged  in  1974  and  early  1975  with  the  bid  for  power  by  Alvaro  Cunhal's 
Communist  party  and  its  allies.  The  Portuguese  Communists  had  endorsed 
the  Alvor  Accord  of  January  1975.  So  had  the  Russians,  who  appear  to 
have  held  that  position  until  possibly  llarch  1975,  when  the  MPLA,  under 
heavy  pressure  in  Luanda,  sent  its  urgent  requests  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  for  military  aid. 

For  the  Russians  to  have  given  such  aid  openly  at  that  time  would 
have  been  seen  by  the  OAU  as  hostile  to  its  demand  that  no  foreign 
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support  be  given  to  any  one  of  th4*:  three  rival  Angolan  movements.  It 
woiO.ti  t>erafore  have  suited  the  purpose  of  the  USSR  (especially  that 
part  of  its  bureaucracy  mosc  directly  concerned  Jith  maintaining  good 
relations  with  Africa)  for  the  Cubans  to  act  as  tha  channel  of  military 
support  for  the  KPLA.  (Cuba  had  never  made  a secret  of  its  lack  of  regard 
for  the  OAU.) 

Thus  the  initial  SoVlW  eiiaction  to  developments  in  Angola  was  to 
adopt  a low-risk  policy  after  March  1975,  when  it  Lega;  to  fly 

arms  into  Brazzaville  for  shipment  to  the  MPLA.  That  decision  may  also 
have  been  influenced  %y  evidence  of  covert  American  support.  This  fac- 
tor was,  in  any  case,  decidely  less  important  than  the  open  support  of 
the  FNLA  by  China  and  Zaire— two  of  Moscow’s  bates  nolres.  Nor  can  there 
be  much  doubt  about  the  close  coordination  between  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  establishing  a bridgehead  for  military  supplies  to  the  MPLA  at 
Brazzaville,  since  Cubans  are  known  to  have  handled  the  shipments  of 
Soviet  arms  arriving  there.  72/ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  air  and 
sea  facilities  available  at  Brazzaville  to  the  success  of  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  operation  in  making  the  MPLA's  victory  possible.  Before  July 
1975  two  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Russians  and  the  Cubans 
getting  substantial  military  supplies  directly  into  Angola,  especially 
into  Luanda,  where  they  were  most  urgently  needed.  First,  the  Portuguese 
authorities  in  Luanda  were  still  fairly  successful  in  intercepting  arms 
shipments.  Second,  the  OAU  was  being  extremely  vigilant  about  trans- 
gressions cf  Its  policy  on  foreign  intervention. 
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The  People's  Republic  of  the  Congo  was  one  of  the  few  OAU  members  that 


did  not  go  along  with  the  consensus — partly  because  of  its  rivalry  with 


Mobutu's  policies  arising  from  its  interest  in  the  future  of  Cabinda 


if  that  enclave  Cwhich  abuts  on  the  Congo's  territory  as  well  as  Zaire's) 


were  to  secede  from  Angola. 


Another  important  advantage  of  Brazzaville  to  the  Soviet  Union  was 


that  it  made  any  visible  military  presence  in  Angola  unnecessary;  this 


could  be  left  to  the  Cubans.  Neto  confirmed  in  a statement  in  January 


1976  that,  while  substantial  military  supplies  had  been  received  from 


the  US.SR,  none  of  its  military  advisers  had  come  to  Angola.  He  added: 


"Such  advisers  were  only  in  Congo-Brazza'ville,  and  from  there  they  have 


tried  to  help  MPLA."  73/  The  Soviet  link  with  the  MPLA  in  Luanda  was 


Igor  Ivanovich  Uvarov,  a Tass  correspondent,  who  is  also  believed  to  be 


a leading  member  of  Soviet  military  intelligence,  GRU.  74/ 


The  Russians  moved  into  a third,  high-risk  phase  in  mid-July  1975, 


at  about  the  same  time  that  President  Ford  endorsed  the  Forty  Committee's 


proposal  to  provide  covert  military  aid  for  the  FNLA-UNITA.  At  that 


time,  there  was  also  some  evidence  that  Chinese  arms  were  being  used  by  the 


Zairean  armed  forces  who  were  intervening  in  the  fighting  ‘-Tlth  the 


FNLA.  The  Soviet  media  gave  prominence  to  a report  by  Leslie  Gelb 


in  the  New  York  Time.s  on  September  25,  1975,  suggesting  that  the  United 


States  and  China  were  coordinating  their  covert  militarj'  support  for  the 


anti -MPLA  forces. 


However,  of  greater  concern  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  early  August  1975 


was  the  growing  MPLA  convlc..j.or.  that  the  South  African  army  was  cbout  to 


play  a major  military  role  in  Ango?.*.  This  fear  had  beer  aroused  by 
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relatively  small  South  African  incursions  into  southern  Angola  to 
"protect"  the  hydroelectric  project  in  the  Cunene  valley.  These  fears 
were  soon  justified  by  South  Africa's  open  military  intervention  in  late 
October.  The  MPLA  had  foreseen  this  new  danger  and  had  obviously  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  USSR  and  Cuba  about  the  gravity  of  any  major 
intervention  by  the  South  African  army. 

All  the  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decisions  to 
greatly  Increase  Soviet  aid  and  to  commit  large  numbers  of  Cuban  combat 
troops  had  been  made  by  August,  primarily  to  check  this  new  "imperial- 
ist" threat,  which  the  KPLA,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Cuba  naturally  saw 
as  collusion  between  the  United  States,  South  Africa  and  China — a 
view  put  forward  by,  among  others,  V.  G.  Solodovnikov,  director  of  the 
USSR  Institute  of  African  Studies.  75/ 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  if  the  Russians  and  the  Cubans  had  not 
made  their  find  decision  to  intervene  massively  in  late  July  or  early 
August,  the  South  African  military  intervention  would  not  have  succeeded 
in  tipping  the  military  balance  against  the  MPLA.  What  is  open  to 
argument  is  whether  the  South  Africans  would  have  undertaken  this  commit- 
ment if  they  had  been  aware  of  the  earlier  substantial  buildup  of  Cuban 
combat  troops , 

The  Soviet-Cuban  military  buildup  did  not,  however,  end  when  the 
MPLA  formed  the  government  of  independence  in  November  1975.  This  is 
understandable  for  a number  of  reasons.  While  the  MPLA  hud  won  a sub- 
stantial political  victory,  it  was  by  no  means  militarily  secure.  A rival 
government  had  been  established  by  the  FNIA  and  UNITA,  whose  forces  con- 
trolled well  over  half  the  country,  and  the  South  African  armed  military 
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forces  had  not  yet  been  withdravn  from  Angola  bur  stood  ready  to  help 
consolidate  the  forces  of  the  FNLA  and  UNITA  in  their  traditional 
areas. 

Thus,  to  ensure  a to;;al  MPLA  victory  in  Angola,  the  Russians  and 
the  Cubans  probably  perceived  little  choice  other  than  to  increase 
their  level  of  military  intervention.  This  they  did  after  November 
1975,  when  the  numbers  of  Cuban  troops  rose  from  between  12,000  and 
15,000  to  about  19,000. 

Tne  only  two  constraints  on  Soviet  decisionmaking  were  Cuba’s  own 
view  of  its  commitments  and  the  possible  damage  to  the  cause  of  detente. 

The  Kremlin  discounted  the  possibility  of  serious  U.S.  intervention  in 
Angela. 

Statements  by  the  USSR  throughout  1974-75  were  designed  to  show 
that  its  policy  was  in  full  accord  with  UN  decisions  on  support  for  anti- 
colonial  liberation  movements;  that  it  had  adopted  a principled  stand  in 
opposing  "imperialist  conspiracies"  (a  esneerted  U.S. -China  conspiracy); 
that  it  supported  the  legitimate  and  most  popular  Angolan  oarty;  and 
that  it  served  no  selfish  interests.  Evan  before  South  Africa’s  military 
intervention,  the  USSR’s  statements  suggested  that  it  was  engaged  in 
fighting  "South  African  racism"  but  denied  t’nat  there  was  a civil  war 
in  Angola  and  that  the  Soviet  role  was  in  any  sense  ’'interventionist," 
since  the  USSR  was  acting  in  response  to,  and  in  defense  of,  the  "legitiaiate 
authority."  A notable  feature  of  these  statements  was  the  emphasis  they 
put  Cespeclally  in  propaganda  to  third  world  countries)  on  the  dangers  of 
the  Chinese  wish  for  ’’world  hegemony." 
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South  Africa's  open  intervention  in  late  October  1975  greatly 
strengthened  the  Soviet  case.  Moscow  could  then  claim  vrlth  even  greater 
justification  what  it  had  been  saying  for  months:  that  it  and  Cuba 
were  preventing  aggression  by  the  South  African  "racist"  regime  in  Pre- 
toria. From  then  on,  the  Russians  had  much  less  difficulty  in  countering 
African  objections  to  their  role  in  Angola.  After  Angola’s  independence, 
their  position  was  that  they  were  supporting,  as  they  claimed  they  were 
fully  entitled  to  do,  a sovereign  African  government. 

The  Russians  consistently  and  flraly  rejected  the  idea  that  their 
role  in  Angola  could  damage  detente.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  views  of 
Georgi  Arbatov,  a senior  Soviet  adviser  on  U.S.  affairs  to  Brezhnev:  "If 
Dr.  Kissinger  saw  Angola  as  a major  issue  of  East-West  relations,  even  some 
sort  of  confrontation,  1 think  he  was  absolutely  wrong.  If  was  a counter- 
productive way  to  deal  in  general  with  the  African  situation."  76/ 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  at  any  time  serious- 
ly expected  the  United  States  to  intervene  openly  or  actively  in 
Angola,  although  clearly  it  knew  that  the  United  States  was  covertly 
supporting  the  anti-UNITA  forces.  Moscow  appears  to  have  distinguished 
between  U.S.  policies  in  support  of  the  anti-Communist  forces  in  Port- 
ugal and  what  was  likely  to  happen  in  Angola.  Its  assessment  of  U.S. 
public  and  congressional  opinion  in  the  aftermath  of  Vietnam  was  justified 
in  October  1975,  when  Congress  opposed  the  State  Department's  proposal 
to  renew  milita'^  aid  to  Zaire,  and  especially  in  December,  when  the 
Tiasney  amendment  forbidding  all  clandestine  aid  to  Angola  and  Zaire  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 
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The  clear  co^icluslon  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  anticipate 
any  serions  American  military  intervention  in  Angola  that  could  have 
brought  the  two  superpowers  into  a military  confrontation  harmful  to 
detente.  Equally  clearly,  the  strong  congressional  and  public  con- 
straints on  the  U.S.  administration's  ability  to  intervene  on  any  sig- 
nificant scale  in  Angola  removed  any  possible  Soviet  hesitation  about 
expanding  its  military  intervention.  After  November  1975  Moscow  also 
felt  Itself  completely  free  to  act  because  of  the  "legitimization"  of  its 
support  for  the  new  "sovereign"  MPLA  government  in  Luanda  and  because 
of  the  intervention  by  the  South  African  army. 

Soviet  public  statements  show  little  concern  about  the  damage  to 
U.S. -Cuban  relations  after  Castro  had  pointedly  rejected  Washington’s 
demands  that  he  withdraw  his  troops  from  Angola  as  a precondition  to  the 
resumption  of  normal  diplomatic  relations.  Mowcow  may  in  fact  have  wel- 
comed the  postponement  of  nor-sal  relations  between  Washington  and 
Havana,  since  this  could  open  the  way  for  Castro  to  end  his  complete 
dependence  on  the  USSR. 

Perceptions  o£  Soviet  Policy  and  Actions 

Soviet  policies  polarized  Africa's  political  leaders.  In  Angola 
two  camps  grew  up — one  strongly  pro-Soviet,  the  other  bitterly  anti- 
Soviet.  The  MPLA  behaved  as  a Soviet  and  Cuban  ally  throughout;  Its 
leaders  invited  Soviet  and  Cuban  intervention  and  defended  it  against 
all  critics.  *fter  independence,  however,  Neto  shoved  his  readiness 


to  move  into  a less  aligned  position  by  seeking  Western  economic  coop- 
eration Csee  below) . 


Savimbl  and  other  UNITA  leaders  were  initially  not  anti-Soviet; 
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they  remained  willing,  until  July  1975,  to  enter  into  e coalition  gov- 
ernment with  the  UPLA.  They  finally  turned  for  help  to  the  major  anti- 
communist country  in  the  region.  South  Africa,  when  they  failed  to  find 
effective  allies  either  in  Africa  or  in  the  West.  Holden  Roberto,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  always  hostile  to  the  Russians  and  remained  their 
implacable  for,  along  with  his  close  ally.  President  Mobutu. 

Mobutu's  deep  fears  about  "the  spread  of  Russian  influei.ce"  were 
further  strengthened  by  Soviet  behavior  in  Angola.  He  reacted  by  making 
desperate  efforts  to  persuade  the  Western  powers  to  Intervene  in  Angola 
and  to  encourage  the  emergence  of  an  anti-Soviet  front  of  African  states. 
He  succeeded  in  winning  support  for  this  Idea  from  about  a dozen  African 
leaders — including  those  of  Egypt,  Sudan,  Ivory  Coast,  Senegal,  and  Mor- 
occo. But  although  Mobutu  maintained  his  close  alliance  with  Idi  Amin, 
the  Ugandan  leader's  animosity  to  ward  the  Soviet  role  in  Angola  was 
short-lived.  He  felt  deeply  humiliated  by  what  he  regarded  as  the 
Soviet  Union's  bullying  to  get  him  to  do  its  bidding;  but  while  he  re- 
sisted it  on  this  point,  his  reliance  on  Soviet  military  supplies  was 
obviously  a major  factor  in  causing  him  to  restore  his  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Moscov'. 

Zambia's  Pr«!Sident  Kenneth  Kaunda  reacted  particularly  strongly 
against  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  actions  in  Angola,  which  he  repeatedly 
denounced  as  a danger  to  the  continent.  While  not  publicly  supporting 
U.S.  military  Intervention,  he  expressed  his  understanding  of  the  rea- 
sons for  which  the  iTJLA  and  UNITA  leaders  decided  to  seek  American  mili- 
tary aid. 

South  Africa's  reaction  to  et'ents  in  Angola  was  predictable  since 


i 

I 
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its  regime  has  always  felt  threatened  by  any  spread  of  Comiunist  in- 
fluence in  Africa.  Wh-at  was  not  so  predictable  was  its  decision  to 
commit  itself  to  a military  role  in  Angola. 

Overall,  African  reactions  were  largely  ambivalent.  Most  African 
leaders  were  strongly  opposed  to  Intervention  by  any  of  the  foreign 
powers,  but  they  tended  to  blame  both  superpowers  for  engaging  in  "big 
power  politics."  After  South  Africa's  military  intervention,  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  role  was  more  generally  accepted.  However,  many  African  leaders 
have  made  a clear  distinction  between  the  role  of  the  Russians  and  that 
of  the  Cubans. 

Cuba's  Influence  in  Africa  was  undoubtedly  increased  by  its  role  in 
Angela,  a paradox  that  may  be  explained  by  admiration  for  a small  third 
world  country  that  took  on  such  a massive  commitment  and  carried  it 
through  so  successfully.  Positive  feelings  toward  Cuba  were  undoubtedly 
a major  factor  in  diminisliing  African  hostility  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

Western  European  countries  played  a singularly  low-key  role  in  the 
Angolan  affair,  although  they  strongly  criticized  the  Russians  and  the 
Cubans.  France  promised  support  for  Zaire  and  possibly  also  gave  covert 
aid  to  the  FNLA.  Sweden,  while  opposed  to  the  Soviet  intervention,  sup- 
ported the  MPLA. 

The  Ford  administration  took  a much  graver  view  of  the  Soviet-uuban 
intervention  than  did  its  HATO  allies.  In  response  to  the  escalation 
of  the  Soviet-Cuban  military  intervention  in  mid-1975,  it  began  to 
support  the  idea  of  playing  a more  activist  part. 

American  policy  on  Angola  was  made  largely  by  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  often  against  the  advice  of  his  own  senior  advisers  in 
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the  State  Department  77/  and  very  much  against  the  grain  of  the  post- 
Victnam  mood  of  Congress.  Kissinger  believed  that  It  was  necessary  to 
"stop  this  first  major  Soviet  adventure  in  Africe  In  15  years."  His 
view  of  the  Soviet  Union's  action  %ras  that  It  was  engaged  In  for  the 
first  time  massively  introducing  military  equipment  and  starting  a cycle 
of  upheavals  similar  to  the  impact  of  their  first  introduction  of  mili- 
tary equipment  into  the  Middle  East,  into  Egypt,  in  1954,  which  led  to 
over  20  years  of  constantly  growing  tension.  At  this  point. , we  sought 
to  stop  this  by  assisting  the  Black  forces  that  were  resisting  the  take- 
over. When  we  did  this,  the  Soviets  escalated  yet  another  level  by 
introducing  Cubans.  However,  he  was  to  later  state:  There  was  no  in- 
tention of  sending  American  troops  to  Angola  under  any  circumstances; 
there  was  no  possibility  of  anybody  introducing  500,000  troops  into 
•Angola.  In  fact,  it  was  the  Russians  through  the  Cubans  who  were  in  our 
ps^sition,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  position  we  were  in  in  Vietnam.  We  were 
backing  the  local  population  against  foreign  invaders,  or  at  least 
against  foreigners.  78/ 

Kissinger  continued  to  believe  that  "it  was  relatively  easy  to  stop 
the  Cubans  and  Soviets  in  Angola. "22.^  He  attributed  what  he  saw  as  the 
U.S.  failure  to  react  effectively  to  Soviet  intervention  in  Angola  to 
the  fact  that  the  country  had  "lost  the  capacity  to  create  incentives 
for  responsible  behavior ^y  the  Soviet  UnioQ  , and  the  capacity  to  create 
penalties  for  irresponsible  behavior — both  the  result  of  the  decline  of 
executive  authority.  I think  thii.  was  the  reason  why  the  Soviets  made 
their  attempts  in  Angola  in  1975."  80/ 


American  concern  about  the  Soviet  iviter’.'ent toxi  and  the  risk  of  sour- 
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Ing  detente  was  coosnunicated  in  private  discussions  with  top  Soviet 
leaders  (including  itrezhnev  and  Kosygin),  through  direct  diplomatic  ex- 
changes, and  by  repeated  public  warnings  from  the  President  and  the 
secretary  of  state.  As  late  as  November  24,  1975,  Kissinger  was  still 
publicly  warning  Moscow  that  the  United  States  could  not  "remain  in- 
different" to  Soviet  intervention.  81/  However,  the  Russians  had  al- 
ready decided  that  there  was  little  risk  of  American  action  to  back  up 
that  kind  of  threat.  The  behavior  of  Congress  had  clearly  shown  them 
the  limitations  on  the  administration's  options. 

Outcomes 

The  Russians  achieved  their  immediate  objectives  in  Angola,  but 
their  longer-term  goals  have  not  been  secured  and  remain  in  some  doubt. 
With  the  Cubans'  indispensable  assistance,  they  were  able  to  help  their 
local  al.ly,  the  MPLA,  establish  itself  as  Angola's  legal  government 
against  its  VIestern-supported  opponents,  the  FNLA  and  UNITA.  Soviet 
and  Cuban  military  support  made  it  possible  for  the  MPLA  to  fight  back 
from  what  had  appeared  to  be  a losing  position  in  March  1975  to  achieve 
a commanding  position  only  nine  monchs  later.  Moreover,  the  close  rela- 
tions that  had  grown  up  between  Neto  and  his  Communist  allies  in  those 
critical  nine  months  played  a crucial  part  in  his  decision  to  reverse 
his  earlier  disavowal  of  the  MPLA  as  a Marxlst-Leninist  organization  82/ 
and  to  establish  the  new  Angola  as  a Marxist  state.  This  fulfilled  one 
of.  Moscow's  longer  term  politico-strategic  objectives.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  Neto's  decision  was  made  because  of  Soviet 
pressure,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  strongly  en- 
couraged to  -move  in  that  direction,  especially  by  the  Cubans. 


effective.  The  addition  of  Soviet  arms  and  Cuban  troops,  altl\ougb 
essential  to  the  MPLA's  gaining  political  power,  were  yet  not  powerful 
enough  to  crush  the  MPLA's  opponents  who  contlnvted  to  threaten  the  MPLA 
regime. 

The  FNLA  and,  especially,  UNITA  remained  in  control  of  a slidable 
part  of  the  country.  They  could  eocpect  immediate  support  from  neighbor- 
ing Zaire  and  South  Africa,  as  well  as  from  further  afield,  2ud  they 
continued  to  present  a military  challenge  to  the  MPLA  and  the  Cuban 
ground  troops.  Thus  at  the  time  of  independence  there  was  an  insecurely 
based  regime,  heavily  dependent  for  Its  survival  on  Soviet  and  Cuban 
military  aid,  and  faced  with  serious  internal  and  external  enemies. 

Nevertheless,  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  conflict  favored  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a number  of  ways. 

First,  the  defeat  of  South  Africa's  military  intervention  was  sym- 
bolically important.  Although  most  of  the  serious  fighting  was  done 
by  the  Cubans — who  won  praise  in  Africa  for  "driving  out"  the  South 
Africans — it  was  understood  that  they  could  not  have  been  successful 
without  Soviet  military  backup.  This  praise  was  expressed  by  African 
leaders  not  previously  well  disposed  toward  the  USSR — for  example,  Joshua 
Mkoiuo,  the  leader  of  the  Zimbabwe  African  People's  Union  (ZAPU) , and 
Sam  Nujoma,  the  Namibian  leader  of  SHAFO — as  well  as  by  some  who  had 
been  actively  hostile — notably.  President  Kaunda  of  Zambia.  The  effec- 
tive commitment  of  Soviet  military  power  attracted  many  Africans'  in- 
terest in  the  potential  value  of  the  USSR  as  an  effective  ally  in  their 
fight  against  the  minority  white  regimes  in  southern  Africa. 
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Second,  the  active  ailltary  presence  of  the  Russians  and  the  Cubans 
In  southern  Africa  enabled  them  to  intervene  more  directly  in  the  con- 
flicts on  the  continent.  Their  close  ties  with  the  MPLA  regime  (forti- 
fied by  the  signing  of  a Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Support  on  October  8, 
1976)£csured  them  of  at  least  a chance  of  acquiring  access  to  naval,  sir, 
and  other  facilities.  They  used  their  military  units  in  Angola  to  be- 
gin large  training  programs  for  SWAPO,  the  Zimbabwe  Independence  People's 
Republican  Army  of  Joshua  Nkomo,  and  the  African  National  Congress  of 
South  Africa. 

Tlilrd,  the  Russians  were  able  to  extend  their  military  reach  into 
the  south  central  Atlantic  region.  The  Soviet  navy's  West  Africa  Patrol 
was  no  longer  exclusively  dependent  on  facilities  at  Conakry  (always 
risky  because  of  the  unpredictability  of  Guinea's  President  Sekou  Toure) ; 
it  could  expect  to  extend  lia  operations  as  far  south  as  Luanoa  and 
Loblto.  The  Soviet  fishing  fleet  could  also  hope  to  get  important  facili- 
ties in  the  area  and  Soviet  air  links  (Aeroflot  and  military)  were  ex- 
tended several  thousand  miles  down  the  West  African  Atlantic  coast.  In 
these  ways  the  USSR's  military  potencial  was  strengthened. 

Fourth,  the  reversal  of  the  OAU's  stand  on  recognizing  only  the 
MPLA  and  on  military  intervention  in  Angola  meant  that  no  permanent 
damage  was  done  to  Soviet  relations  with  most  African  states.  For  this 
the  Russians  could  thank  South  Africa’s  decision  to  intervene  mili- 
tarily, as  well,  of  course,  as  the  success  of  its  intervention. 

Fifth,  the  outcome  was  damaging  to  two  of  Angola's  neighbors, 

Zaire  and  South  Africa,  both  of  which  were  Soviet  target  areas.  Moscow 
has  sought  the  overt’irow  of  Mobutu  since  1963.  South  Africa  saw  its 
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security  position  made  more  perilous  (especially  in  Namibia)  by  the 
defeat  of  the  antl-Cotmnunist  front,  which  its  army  had  unsuccessfully 
supported. 

Sixth,  the  defeat  of  China's  allies  in  the  conflict  (Zaire  and  the 
FNLA)  was  especially  satisfactory  to  the  Russians,  who  saw  this  as  a 
serious  setback  to  Peking's  third  world  role  in  Africa.  China's  fail- 
ure to  produce  effective  military  support  for  its  allies  strengthened 
the  belief  of  some  leaders  in  southern  Africa  that,  so  far  as  military 
support  went,  the  USSR  was  likely  to  be  a more  effective  strategic  ally. 
Furthermore,  the  Chinese  had  very  limited  success  in  Africa  with  their 
high-pitched  propaganda  campaign  aimed  at  exposing  the  Soviet  Union  as 
being  engaged  in  "imperialist  expansion." 

Fint'lly,  the  defeat  of  the  pro-Western  forces  and  the  loss  of  political, 
economic,  and  military  influence  in  an  area  that  they  had  dominated  for 
centuries  represented  a decided  setback  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  European  powers.  This  reduction  of  Western  influence  in  a part 
of  tha  world  hitherto  dominated  by  a NATO  power  satisfied  another  Soviet 
objective.  Tlie  ambiguities  and,  in  the  end,  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
American  retTionse  in  Angola  damaged  U.S.  interests  without  achieving  any 
worthwhile  results. 

Some  of  the  other  outcomes  were  not  so  satisfactory  tor  the  Soviet 
Union.  While,  as  has  already  been  noted,  a majority  of  African  states 
and  leaders  ended  by  approving  the  Soviet-Cuban  military  intervention, 
this  was  to  some  extent  offset  by  increased  hostility  toward  the  USSR 
on  the  part  of  a number  of  African  leaders  because  of  what  they  felt  to 
be  clear  evidence  of  "Soviet  expansionism."  A more  active  ar.ti-Conmunist 
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front  began  to  develop  in  Africa,  supported  by  such  countries  as  Egypt, 
Morocco,  Sudan,  Ivory  Coast,  Senega/.,  Somalia,  and  Zaire. 

American-Soviet  relations  were  also  damaged  by  the  events  In  An- 
gola, particularly  because  of  American  concern  about  the  large  deployment 
of  Cuban  combatants.  The  Angolan  episode  placed  new  strains  on  the 
process  of  detente  and  contributed  to  the  tension  produced  by  Soviet- 
Cuban  intervention  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  soon  afterward. 

The  Russians,  having  tested  the  responses  of  the  United  States  to 
the  phased  Increase  of  their  military  intervention  in  Angola,  were 
apparently  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  mood  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  American  people,  reflecting  the  Vietnam  e:n)erience,  had  considerably 
reduced  the  chances  of  the  administration's  being  allowed  to  mount  an 
effective  military  response  to  Soviet  intervention  in  situations  such 
as  that  in  Angola.  This  evaluation  of  future  American  policy  in  the 
third  world  xmdoubtedly  influenced  the  USSR’s  decisions  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa. 

The  U.S.  position  on  Angola  lacked  credibility  to  Africans.  The 
African  leaders  and  forces  that  had  looked  to  the  United  States  for 
support  felt  betrayed.  While  this  was  especially  true  of  the  anti- 
MPLA  forces  in  Angola  and  Zaire,  it  was  also  the  case  for  Zambia  and  a 
number  of  other  African  states,  including  Ethiopia.  South  Africa  par- 
ticularly felt  aggrieved  at  U.S.  policy;  its  leaders  publicly  complained 
of  having  teen  let  down.  On  the  other  hand,  African  leaders  opposed 
to  intervention  by  any  of  the  major  powers  (notably,  Nigeria)  criticized 
U.S.  policy  for  having  contributed  to  the  Soviet-Cuban  intervention 
because  of  the  covert  (though  well  publicized)  CIA  operations.  The  open 
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debate  in  the  United  States  made  it  certain  that  the  administration 
could  not  engage  In  effective  clandestine  operations.  Angola  was  seen 
by  both  the  Russians  and  the  Africans  as  a watershed  In  American  atti- 
tudes about  U.S.  military  Intervention  in  third  world  conflicts. 

While  Angola  represented  a breakthrough  for  USSR  political  and 
military  strategy.  Important  questions  remain  undecided  about  the  long- 
term possibilities  of  consolidating  these  Initial  gains.  Ifore  than 
three  years  after  Angola's  independeitce , the  MPIA  was  still  not  success- 
ful in  consolidating  its  power  or  In  rescuing  the  country’s  economy  from 
the  dangerous  state  into  which  It  had  fallen  when  the  Portuguese  with- 
drew. Several  major  "vcAts  since  Angola's  independence  must  be  con- 
sidered in  evaluating  the  Soviet  Union's  chances  of  exploiting  its  initial 
advantage . 

First,  internal  power  struggles  in  the  MPLA  surfaced  in  1977  when 
a powerful  army  and  political  faction,  led  by  Alvo  Nites,  came  close  to 
overthrowing  Neto's  faction,  which  was  saved  largely  by  Cuban  military 
intervention.  Although  this  attempted  coup  was  not,  as  was  reported  at 
the  time,  favored  by  the  USSR,  there  is  no  rel.'.able  evidence  to  show 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Nltists  would  have  been  toward  the  Russians 
and  the  Cubans  if  the  coup  had  succeeded.  A major  grievance  of  the 
Nitists  was  the  preponderance — as  they  saw  it — of  "whites"  in  the  MPLA 
regime,  that  is,  -mesticos  (Af ro-Portuguese)  and  Portuguese  Communists. 

It  is  noc  known  wfiether  the  Mtlsts  included  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Cuban 
advisers  in  their  grievances  about  "white  domination."  Many  Angolans 
make  a clear  distinction  between  the  "whiteness"  of  Russians,  East 
Germans,  and  so  on,  and  the  "nonwhiteness"  of  Cubans — a distinction. 
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Incldentallyt  that  is  encouraged  by  the  Cubans.  However,  after  the  Cuban 
role  in  crushing  the  Nltist  coup,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
surviving  Nitists  in  tlte  MPLA  feel  much  affection  for  either  the  Cubans 
or.  the  Russians. 

Second,  the  continuing  failure  of  the  MPLA  to  overcome  its  internal 
tension  was  shown  by  the  dismissal  of  Prime  Minister  Lopo  do  Nasclmento 
and  a number  of  other  important  ministers  in  1978. 

Third,  ill  1978  the  Neto  regime's  policies  toward  Zaire  and  Namibia 
unexpectealy  changed  in  a way  potentially  harmful  to  long-term  Soviet 
objectives.  As  a result  of  OAU  mediation  (and  with  American  encourage- 
ment), Neto  and  Mobutu  agreed  to  end  hostilities.  If  this  reconciliation 
holds  up  (and  it  is  In  the  Interest  of  both  local  parties  that  it  should) , 
it  could  contribute  importantly  to  stabilizing  both  the  MPLA  and  the 
Mobutu  regimes.  This  would  reduce  the  opportunities  'or  the  USSR  to 
use  .Angolan  territory  to  work  against  Mobutu.  The  official  Soviet  line 
has  been  to  welcome  this  reconciliation. 

Fourth,  Neto  unexpectedly  took  a leading  part  (as  a member  of  the 
Afr.'can  Front-line  states)  in  supporting  the  e'forts  of  the  five  Western  meir- 
bers  of  the  UN  Security  Council  to  find  a peaceful  settlement  for  Namibia. 

He  was  largely  Instrumental  in  Influencing  SWAPO’s  leader,  Sam  Nujoma,  to 
drop  his  opposition  to  the  Western  proposals.  The  end  of  the  guerrilla 
war  against  Namibia  and  Namibia’s  emergence  as  an  independent  state  would 
remove  the  risk  of  an  escalated  conflict  against  the  South  African  army 
by  SWAPO  forces  using  Angola  as  a base.  An  independent  black  state 
would  act  as  a buffer  between  Angola  and  South  Africa,  cutting  off  South 


African  and  other  support  for  TJNITA,  facilitating  the  task  of  pacifying 
southern  Angola,  and  reducing  the  need  for  Cuban  troops  in  the  country. 

The  major  ehort-tenn  advantage  of  a peaceful  settlement  in  Namibia 
would  be  the  breathing  space  it  would  give  the  MPLA  to  consolidate  its 
position — an  obvious  Soviet  interest.  Another  possible  advantage  would 
be  SWAPO's  coming  to  power  in  Namibia;  the  USSR  could  then  hope  to  de- 
velop good  relations  with  such  a regime.  The  disadvantage  would  be  the 
loss  of  opportunities  offered  by  an  armed  struggJe  to  exploit  the  atmos- 
phere of  violence  in  the  region  to  undermine  the  South  African  regime — 
a strategic  Soviet  interest.  The  Russians  remained  quiet  about  Neto’s 
decision  to  cooperate  in  the  Western  initiative,  but  they  continued  to 
attack  the  Western  moves  as  "Imperialist  maneuvers  designed  to  help  the 
South  African  racist  regime." 

Fifth,  the  MPLA  regime  ,ias  continued  to  show  a keen  interest  in  im- 
proving its  relations  with  the  West,  mainly  for  economic  reasons.  Serious 
economic  difficulties  have  produced  strong  popular  feelings  against  the 
regime,  further  contributing  to  its  instability.  Economic  recovery  has 
been  painfully  slow.  Since  Angola's  natural  markets  lie  in  the  Western 
economy,  it  obviously  needs  to  improve  relations  wi.th  Western  Europe 
and  North  America.  The  MPLA  has  acknowledged  this  reality  and  has  adopt- 
ed policies  to  reflect  it. 

However,  relations  with  the  United  States  have  been  Impeded  by 
Washington's  insistence  that  diplomatic  relations  could  be  resumed  only 
after  Cuban  troops  had  left  Angola.  This  demand  was  contemptuously  re- 
jected by  Neto,  who  has  nevertheless  received  U.S.  ambassadors  in  his 


capital  and  continued  to  express  an  interest  in  establishing  nornial 
ties  with  Washington. 

Although  the  Angolan  authorities  took  a 51  percent  interest  in 
Gulf  Oil's  operations  in  Cabinda,  they  have  publicly  expressed  a desire 
that  this  U.S.  multinational  continue  to  exploit  their  oil.  They  have 
disavowed  any  intention  of  nationalizing  the  oil  industry. 

In  some  ways,  therefore,  Angola's  Marxist  regime  has  shown  evidence 
of  wishing  to  adopt  pragmatic  policies  in  pursuing  its  economic  and 
foreign  policy  interests. 

Finally,  on  the  other  hand,  Angola's  military  links  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  Cuba  have  been  greatly  strengthened  since  independence. 

In  early  1979  there  were  more  Cuban  soldiers  (possibly  19,000)  in  the 
country  than  at  independence  because  of  the  thret,  .s  to  Angola's  north- 
ern and  southern  borders  and  the  continuing  challenge  from  the  MPLA's 
internal  opposition.  Angola  relies  for  all  its  military  supplies  on 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  and  for  much  of  its  military  training  on  Cuba.  And 
East  Germany  has  helped  build  up  Angola's  air  force  and  a paiatroop 
division. 

The  Horn  of  Africa 

The  five  political  entities  that  make  up  the  Horn  of  Africa  are 
Ethiopia;  its  dissident  province,  Eritrea;  the  Somali  Republic  (Somalia); 
the  Djibouti  Republic;  and  the  Republic  of  Sudan. 

The  Principals  and  Their  Allies 

The  Amhara-dominated  Christian  Kingdom  of  Ethiopia  had  for  cen- 
turies been  tne  dominant  power  in  the  region,  except  for  a brief  Inter- 
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regum  (1936-39)  of  Italian  occupation.  During  World  War  II  Halle  Selassie's 
Imperial  regime  became  a Western  rlly;  after  the  war  It  was  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  the  United  States  for  Its  arms.  It  also  developed  close 
links  with  Israel  and  maintained  a suspicious  hostility  toward  Its 
Arab  neighbors.  Its  closest  African  ally  was  Kenya.  Ethiopia's  rela- 
tions with  the  West  changed  after  Haile  Selassie' s dethronement  in 
September  1974,  when  the  successor  military  regime,  the  Provisional 
■Miliary  Administrative  Committee  (PMAC) — also  known  as  the  Dergue  (an 
Amharic  word  for  committee) — embarked  on  a Harocist-Lenlnist  revolution. 

It  ended  its  military  ties  with  the  United  States  and  entered  i:;to  a 
close  alliance  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Cuba  while  still  retaining  its 
alliance  with  Kenya  and,  ontil  February  1977.,  with.  Israel.  Like  the 
Haile  Selassie  regime,  its  relations  with  most  of  the  Arab  world  (ex- 
cept Libya,  South  Yemen,  and  the  Palestinian  organizations)  and  Somalia 
w hostile.  By  1978  the  Dergue  had  also  quarreled  with  China.  ^3/ 

At  its  independence  in  1960,  the  Somali  Republic  flew  a flag  with 
a five-pointed  star,  each  point  representing  a territory  in  the  Horn  in- 
habited mainly  by  Somalis  to  which  the  new  republic  laid  claim.  Two  of 
the  points — British  Somaliland  and  Italian  Somalia — had  joined  to  form 
the  new  republic,  leaving  three  points  to  be  collected:  the  Ogaden 
province  of  Ethiopia,  Djibouti,  and  the  northeast  province  of  Kenya. 
Although  Somalia  joined  the  Arab  League,  its  closest  political  and  mili- 
tary ally  was  the  USSR  from  1967  until  the  USbi^.  began  to  replace  the 
United  States  as  Ethiopia's  main  source  of  arms  in  1976.  After  finally 
severing  its  military  ties  with  Moscow  (as  well  as  with  Havana)  in 
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1977,  Somalia  was  forced  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  its  fellow-members 


in  the  Arab  League — especially  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Sudan — and  on 


Iran.  It  also  sought  to  win  allies  in  the  West,  and  it  drew  closer  to 


China.  Somalia  has  been  an  unwavering  champion  of  Eritrean  independence. 


The  tiny  Djibouti  Republic  achieved  its  independence  from  France 


in  1976,  but  it  retained  a military  link  through  an  alliance  that  pro- 


vided for  the  continued  presence  of  2,150  French  troops.  Its  220,000 


inhabitants  are  divided  between  Afars,  who  have  close  ethnic  links  with 


clans  in  Ethiopia,  and  Issas,  who  are  directly  related  to  Somali  clans. 


Djibouti  has  sought  to  maintain  a careful  neutrality  between  its  cwo 


rival  neighbors. 


The  Sudan  has  traditionally  controlled  the  back  door  into  the  Horn, 


but  is  is  also  a Red  Sea  state.  After  severing  its  military  ties  with 


the  USSR  in  1972,  it  developed  close  ties  with  the  Arab  League,  par- 


ticularly with  Egypt  with  which  it  has  a military  defense  alliance.  Its 


relations  with  Libya  have  been  troubled  since  tba  mid-1970s.  Although 


Sudan  attempted  to  maintain  a neutral  position  in  the  conflict  between 


Ethiopia  and  Somalia,  its  relations  with  the  former  have  been  ivneasy 


for  years  because  of  its  support  for  the  Eritreans.  With  the  rise  of 


tire  Dergue,  Sudan  sought  more  military  aid  from  Western  countries,  es- 


pecially from  the  United  States  and  Britain.  It  ilso  relies  on  China 


for  military  supplies. 


Eritrea  is  still  formally  a province  of  Ethiopia,  but  it  has  played 


an  increasingly  independent  and  disruptive  role  since  1962,  when  it 


launched  an  armed  liberation  struggle  for  at  least  a measure  of  independ- 


ence from  Ethiopia.  Because  the  opposition  originated  in  the  Muslim 
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parts  of  Eritrea,  it  attracted  sympathy  and  support  from  other  Muslim 


countries,  especially  in  the  Arab  world.  Another  reason  for  this 
Eritrean-Arab  alliance  was  their  shared  interest  in  opposing  Haile  Selassie's 
pro-Israel  stand.  The  Soviet  bloc  and  Cuba  gave  some  support  to  two  of 
the  three  fronts  making  up  the  Eritrean  liberation  movement — the  Eritrean 
Liberation  Front  (ELF)  and  the  Eritrean  Popular  Liberation  Front  (EPLF) . 

The  third  faction  is  the  Eritrean  Liberation  Front-Popular  Liberation  Forces 
(ELF-PLF) , which  was  the  first  to  use  the  Muslim  issue  to  appeal  to  the  Arab 
world.  Despite  the  Marxist  tendencies  of  the  leadership  in  the  EPLF  and 
the  ELF,  all  three  fronts  are  essentially  nationalistic.  Soviet  and  '"•’ban 
support  for  the  Dergue  produced  serious  tension  with  the  Eritrean  leaders. 

The  Eritreans  receive  no  support  from  the  West  or  from  black  Africa.  The 
EPLF  is  much  the  strongest  of  the  three  fronts.  The  ELF  largely  ceased 
to  count  as  a military  factor  after  mid-1978.  The  ELF-PLF  has  increasingly 
oriented  itself  toward  Saudi  Arabia  but  is  Itself  internally  divided. 


Regional  Forces 

The  pattern  of  regional  alliances  has  been  shaped  by  four  factors: 
the  Horn's  strategic  location  at  the  nexus  between  black  Africa  and  the 
Arab  world  and  at  the  crossroads  of  a network  of  international  sea  routes; 
inter-Arab  rivalries;  the  Arab-Israel  conflict;  and  the  rival  interests 
of  the  major  world  powers. 

President  Nasser  of  F^ypt  was  the  first  to  propose  turning  the  Red 
Sea  int  > ut)  "Arab  Sea" — an  idea  that  has  survived  his  time.  Nasser's 
rationale  for  controlling  the  Red  Sea  was  that  it  was  essential  to  tight- 
ening the  stranglehold  on  Israel.  Saudi  Arabia,  which  was 'suspicious 
of  Nasser's  designs,  became  attracted  to  the  idea  of  creating  en  "Arab 


Sea"  after  the  buildup  of  a Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  Red  Sea,  par- 
ticularly after  the  Russians  had  acquired  naval  facilities  in  Somali 
ports.  This  Saudi  defense  interest  was  shared  by  the  Shah’s  Iran. 

Israel  and  Ethiopia  both  saw  the  Arab  design  for  the  Red  Sea  as  a threat, 
which  was  a major  reason  for  their  close  military  cooperation  in  the 
region . 

The  Arab  world  saw  the  secession  of  Eritrea,  under  Muslim  leader- 
ship, as  a major  step  toward  asserting  effective  control  over  the  Red 
Sea  and  at  the  same  time  weakening  the  historic  power  of  Ethiopia's 
"Christian  Kingdom"  in  the  region. 

Libya  was  drawn  into  the  region’s  politics  because  of  Colonel 
Qaddafi's  enmity  toward  the  Egyptian  and  Sudanese  regimes',  but  though 
it  took  the  side  of  the  Dergue  against  Somalia,  it  continued  to  give  its 
political  support  to  the  Eritreans. 

The  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  (PDRY,  or  South  Yemen) 
took  the  side  of  "revolutionary  Ethiopia"  largely  because  of  its  close 
military  and  political  ties  with  the  USSR  and  Cuba;  but  it,  too,  continued 
to  support  the  Eritreans. 

Kenya,  while  sharing  the  suspicions  of  other  regional  powers  about 
the  nature  of  Soviet  expansion  in  the  area,  nevertheless  continued  to 
give  its  strong  backing  to  Ethiopia  because  of  its  overriding  concern 
about  the  Pan-Somali  threat  to  its  territorial  integrity. 

These  manifold  and  often  co.itradlctory  Interests  produced  two 
strangely  assorted  alliano.?.  systems  in  the  developing  conflicts  in  the 
Horn.  Ranged  alongside  Ethiopia  were  Kenya,  Libya,  South  Yemen,  Israel, 
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and  the  Palestinian  organizations , as  well  as  the  Soviet  bloc,  Cuba, 
and  Yugoslavia.  Support  for  Somalia  and  Eritrea  came  from  Saudi  Arabia, 
Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Sudan,  and  Egypt. 

Global  Factors 

Aside  from  Ethiopia,  the  Red  Sea  area  had  traditionally  been  domi- 
nated by  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  mainly  as  competitors  concerned 
with  expanding  or  defending  their  colonial  spheres  of  Influence.  Italy 
faded  out  after  its  defeat  in  World  War  II.  Britain  largely  withdrew 
when  it  began  in  the  ISOOs  to  wind  down  as  a military  power  east  of  Suez. 

Only  France  has  maintained  a residual  military  role  in  Djibouti  as  part 
of  its  defense  network  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  United  States  became  the  dominant  Western  military  power  in  the 
Red  Sea  area  in  the  1950s,  mainly  through  its  defense  agreements  with 
Halle  Selassie's  Ethiopia,  its  alliance  with  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  naval  role  in  the  area.  The  main  American  interests  have 
been  two.  In  tlie  words  of  a senior  State  Department  official,  Edward 
Ifeilcahy,  the  United  States  "needed  a strong  friend  jliaile  Selassi^  who 
could  be  trusted."  QJt/  Its'  other  Interest  was  in  its  comm’jnlcations 
relay  center  at  Kagnew  on  the  high  plateau  near  Asmara  in  Eritrea — then 
still  vital  to  its  naval  communications.  U.S.  economd.c  and  military 
aid  to  Ethiopia  between  1949  and  1974  was  in  a sense  "rent'"  for  Kagnew. 

In  1973,  after  it  became  possible  to  "float"  the  communications  center 
In  navy  ships,  kagnew  lost  its  value,  and  the  Nixon  administration  decided 
to  make  a substantial  reduction  in  its  military  commltmeats  to  Ethiopia. 
The  U.S.  arms  agreement  was  ended  in  April  197/.  The  Israelis,  however, 
continued  to  give  some  military  support  to  Ethiopia  until  a year  later. 


vh&n  an  incautious  public  boast  by  Foreign  Minister  Moshe  Dayan  resulted 
in  Colonel  Menglstu's  ending  Ethiopia's  relations  with  Isreal. 

After  Somalia  finally  broke  its  military  ties  with  the  USSR  in 
November  1977,  the  United  States  and  other  NATO  members  were  under  con- 
siderable pressure  from  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Sudan  to  help  the 
Somalis  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Soviet  arms.  None  of  the  Westers  powers 
yielded  to  the  pressure  because  they  did  not  wish  to  become  militarily 
involved  in  the  local  conflicts.  By  then,  too,  it  was  clear  that  Som- 
alia had  become  an  aggressor  by  sending  regular  army  units  across 
Ethiopia's  Dorders.  The  Western  position  was  that  the  conflict  should 
be  mediated  through  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  that  the 
security  of  the  area  should  be  left  to  the  regional  powers.  The  United 
States  also  refused  to  allow  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran  to  pass  American- 
procured  military  supplies  to  a third  party.  This  attitude  could  not  be 
expected  to  convince  the  USSR  that  the  NATO  powers  were  not  militarily 
involved;  it  argued  that  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  and  Egypt  were  simply  acting 
as  Western  surrogates  in  buying  arms  for  the  Somalis.  The  United  States 
was  also  constrained  from  helping  to  arm  the  Somalis  by  Kenya,  a staunch 
pro-Western  country,  which  feared  that  sooner  or  later  the  Somalis  would 
repeat  their  Ogaden  venture  in  its  northeastern  province. 

In  fact,  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other  Western  power 
played  a significant  military  part  in  the  conflicts  in  the  Horn  after  the 
American  cut-off  of  military  aid  to  Ethiopia  in  1977— much  to  the  dis- 
tress of  its  regional  allies.  Although  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  Iran,  and 
Sudan  wished  to  see  the  Western  powers  aim  the  Somalis,  the  Israelis  and 
the  Kenyans  argued  that  continuing  to  support  Ethiopia  militarily  would 
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keep  the  Dergue  from  becoming  completely  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

China  attempted  to  play  a neutral  role,  refusing  to  supply  either 
side  with  arms  and  maintaining  its  development  projects  in  both  Ethiopia 
and  Somalia.  However,  after  the  Somalis'  March  1978  defeat  in  the  Ogaden 
and  after  Ethiopian  denunciations  of  Peking  in  characteristic  Moscow 
language,  China  expressed  a readiness  to  provide  spare  parts  for  Som- 
alia's Russian-supplied  tanks  and  aircraft. 

The  Russian  interest  in  the  Red  Sea  is  of  long  standing.  Alexis  and 
Peter  the  Great  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Paul  I and  Catherine  the 
Great  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  all  pursued  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing "blue  sea  ports"  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  R2d  Sea.  85/  However, 
not  until  the  mid-1950s  was  this  idea  translated  into  practice,  when 
Mirushchev  accepted  the  strategy  of  Admiral  Sergei  Gorshkov  that  the  USSR 
create  "a  modern  navy  capable  of  dealing  with  the  latest  innovations  in  ti'® 
enemy  camp.  . .in  any  part  of  the  globe."  The  clearest  public  state- 

ment of  the  Soviet  interest  in  the  region  was  made  by  V.  Sofinskiy,  head 
of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  Press  Department,  in  a televised  speech 
in  Moscow  on  February  3,  1978:  "The  Horn  of  Africa  is  first  and  foremost 
of  military,  political  and  economic  significance.  The  importance  of  the 
area  lies  In  its  location  at  the  link-up  of  the  two  continents  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  There  are  a lot  of  good  sea  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Moreover,  there  are  sealanes  which  link  oil-producing 
countries  vlth  America  and  Europe."  87/ 

Although  the  Somalis  )iad  begun  to  receive  a small  amount  of  Soviet 
military  aid  in  1963,  the  Russians  had  to  wait  until  1969  to  get  the 
right  to  use  naval  facilities  at  Berbera.  But  the  meager  naval  facilities 
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^ that  the  Somalis  could  offer  and  their  unreliability  as  a long-tersi 

ally  never  r^i?ly  satisfied  the  Russians,  who  had  sustained  the  hope 
that  in  the  post-Halle  Selassie  era  they  might  be  able  to  satisfy  theii 
military  strategic  needs  through  Ethiopia. 

In  the  meantime,  with  Halle  Selassie  on  the  throne,  the  Russians 
took  a close  interest  in  the  development  of  the  Eritrean  liberation 
movement,  to  which  they  gave  only  cautious  public  support  and  minor 
military  and  economic  aid.  Military  training  was  provided  by  the  Cubans, 
But  Moscov  actively  began  to  encourage  and  support  the  creation  of  Marxist 
cells  .-n  both  the  ELF  and  EPLF  in  1968.  &S/ 

The  Soviet  Union's  patient  wait  for  its  opportunity  in  Ethiopia 
finally  came  in  July  1976,  when  its  military  alliance  with  the  Dergue 
began  to  take  shape.  However,  the  Russians  hoped  that,  with  the  rise 
of  a Marxist-Leninist  state  in  Ethiopia  to  complement  the  Marxlst- 
Lenlnist  state  in  Somalia,  they  would  be  able  to  establish  a foot  in 
both  camps.  "With  peace,  everything  will  become  possible,"  they  promised 
both  the  Somalis  and  the  Ethiopians.  89/  What  Moscow  offered  both  sides 
was,  in  fact,  a Pax  Sovietlca  in  the  Horn,  with  the  USSR  as  the  sole 
supplier  of  arms  to  both  Somalia  and  Ethiopia  and  the  guarantor  of  their 
redrawn  borders  within  a federal  system. 

When  this  plan  was  angrily  rejected  by  Somalis  because  it  ignored 
basic  Pan-Somali  interests,  the  Russians  were  faced  with  a choice  between 
Somalia  and  Ethiopia.  Moscow  seems  to  have  had  little  difficulty  choos- 
ing the  latter,  even  though  the  revolutionary  process  in  Ethiopia  was, 
to  say  the  least,  hazardous  and  uncertain.  However,  once  it  became 
clear,  at  the  end  of  1977,  that  Somalia  was  using  its  Russian-trained 
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army  and  equipment  in  the  Ogaden,  the  USSR  threw  its  full  military 
weight  behind  the  revolution  in  Ethiopia. 

Weeks  after  Moscow  conferred  its  official  approval  on  Menglstu's 
revolutionary  program  in  March  1977,  89/  Fidel  Caetro  hailed  the  Ethio- 
pian revolution  as  "Africa's  first  genuine  Marxist  revolution."  The 
Cubans  had  previously  maintained  cordial  relations  with  the  "Somali 
revolution";  but  their  only  active  role  in  the  region  was  through  their 
military  training  support  for  the  Eritrean  liberation  movement  and  a 
relatively  strong  military  training  program  in  South  Yeman.  On  March 
14,  1977,  Castro  arrived  in  Addis  Ababa  with  the  express  purpose  of 
helping  to  promote  a "progressive  alliance"  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  to 
include  Djibouti,  Eritrea,  and  South  Yemen  as  well  as  Ethiopia  and  Som- 
alia. He  envisaged  it  as  a bloc  capable  of  opposing  the  Red  Sea  alliance 
between  Sudan,  Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Having  won  Colonel  Mengistu's 
approval  for  the  plan,  he  made  a secret  trip  to  Aden  where  he  met  with 
the  Ethiopian  and  Somali  leaders  to  urge  on  them  the  possibility  of  two 
"scientific  socialist"  regimes  merging  their  revolutions.  But  Somalia's 
President  Slad  Barre  reacted  angrily  to  Castro's  proposals.  With  the 
failure  of  this  enterprise,  Cuba  followed  the  Russians  in  giving  its 
full  support  to  the  Ethiopians. 

The  Cubans  did  not  fully  accept  all  the  aspects  of  either  the  Der- 
gue’s  or  the  Kremlin's  policies.  Thu  major  differences  were  over  tac- 
tics to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Ethiopian  revolution  and  over  the 
approach  to  Eritrea.  On  the  first  of  these  issues,  Castro  insisted  even 
more  strongly  than  the  Russians  tliat  Mengistu  transform  his  military 
regime  into  a full  revolutionary  mass  movement  with  a properly  constituted 
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Communist  party.  More  serious,  thottgh,  was  Cuba's  refusal  to  commit 
its  combat  troops  to  the  battlefields  of  Eritrea  after  the  1978  defeat 
of  the  Somalis  in  the  Ogaden.  Having  strongly  supported  the  Eritrean 
liberation  movement  for  many  years,  the  Cubans  Insisted  that  the  problem 
in  Eritrea  was  political  and  should  not  be  settled  by  force.  90/  The 
absence  of  Cuba's  ground  forces  was  acutely  felt  in  Eri*’rea  where,  despite 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  Soviet-supplied  armor  and  military  air- 
craft, the  resistance,  though  temporarily  weakened,  was  not  crushed. 

The  Course  of  Events 

Ethiopia  was  wrenched  out  of  its  2,000-year-old  feudal  system  and 
3!»c  on  a new  revolutlnary  course  in  March  1975 — thirteen  months  after  the 
beginning  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Ethiopian  army  and  six  months  after  Haile 
Selassie's  dethronement.  The  committee  of  military  officers,  who  had 
fought  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  leadership  in  the  Dergue  through  a 
series  of  violent  purges,  abolished  the  monarchy,  proclaimed  a "Sorlal- 
ist  Ethiopia"  as  a one-party  stite  (but  without  creating  the  one  party) , 
abolished  the  feudal  land  system,  nationalized  all  land  including  urban 
property,  nationalized  all  industries,  and  curbed  the  medieval  influence 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.  This  lurch  into  revolution  came  at  a time  when 
virtually  the  whole  country  was  engulfed  in  violent  conflict;  adminis- 
tration had  collapsed;  the  Ethiopian  army  was  divided  in  its  political 
allegiances  and  stretched  beyond  its  capacity;  just  about  every  experienced 
army  officer  above  the  rank  of  captain  had  been  liquidated  or  dismissed; 
military  equipment  was  outdated,  especially  compared  to  the  Soviet  weapons 
in  tbc  Itands  of  the  Somalis,  who  stood  as  a threat  along  the  Ogaden  borde:. 
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Opposition  to  the  military  rulers  was  extremely  diverse.  Regional 
and  nationalist  forces  in  most  of  the  tWrteen  provinces  had  rallied 
behind  local  leaders.  Although  their  motives  were  complen  and  they 
were  also  in  conflict  with  each  other,  all  were  agreed  on  demanding  a 
fairer  distribution  of  power  in  any  postimperial  constitution.  The 
strongest  of  these  nationalist  forces  were  situated  as  follo%re: 

In  Tigre  in  the  north,  where  the  traditionalists  rallied  behind  Ras  Seyyoum 
Mengesha  and  the  young  behind  the  Marxist-led  Tigre  People’s  Liberation 
Front  (TPLF) . In  the  Oromc  (Galla)  southern  provinces  of  Bale  and 
Sldamo,  %rt»ere  the  charismatic  leader  "General"  Waagu  Guta  had  long  en- 
gaged in  an  armed  conflict  against  the  old  emperor,  with  the  back-door 
support  of  the  Somali  Republic.  In  Begemder,  on  the  western  bf rder 
with  Sudan,  where  the  local  leader,  Bitwoded  Adane,  supported  a modern 
nationalist  and  anti-Communist  movement,  the  Ethiopian  Democratic  Union 
(EDU) , which  was  joined  by  disaffected  soldiers  from  the  Ethiopian  army. 

The  movement  received  token  military  support  from  Sudan.  In  the  Afar 
country,  running  alongside  Eritrea,  %»here  the  nomads  on  the  Danakil 
plains  took  up  arms  under  their  prestigious  sultan.  All  Mirreh.  They 
were  linked  with  the  Afars  in  Djibouti  and  had  financial  and  other  sup- 
port from  Saudi  Arabia  and  Somalia.  In  Gojjam  and  Wollega,  two  areas 
traditionally  resistant  to  rule  by  Addis  Ababa,  tdiere  a number  of  dissident 
movements  arose.  In  the  Ha’^arge  province  (Ogaden) , where  the  West 
Somali  Liberation  Front  (WSLF)  led  an  insurrection  movement  closely  sup- 
ported by  Somalia.  In  Eritrea,  where  the  Dergue  faced  its  most  serious 
military  threat.  In  Addis  Ababa  and  other  large  towns,  where  violent 
opposition  came  from  the  political  intelllgentFia  in  the  trade  unions 


and  teachers'  and  students'  organizations,  led  by  the  Marxist  Ethiopian 
People's  Revolutionary  Party  (EPRP) . 

Faced  with  these  multifarious  internal  challenges  as  well  as  the 
threat  of  a military  attack  by  the  Somali  Republic  and  Arab  support  for 
all  its  opponents,  the  Dergue  needed  strong  external  allies  if  its  own 
power  was  to  be  maintained  and  the  country  was  to  survive  within  its  old 
borders.  Not  only  were  normal  American  supplies  inadequate  for  the 
Dergue 's  purposes,  but  they  were  actually  shrinking  at  the  time  since 
Congress  had  refused  to  increase  the  military  aid  program  beyond  a limit 
of  $16  million.  It  included  about  a dozen  F-5Es  and  the  Maverick  and 
Sidewinder  missiles  to  go  with  them.  Ethiopia  was  also  allowed  to  pur- 
chase a squadron  of  second-hand  F-5A  Freedom  Fighters  from  Iran  with 
U.S.  approval.  During  1976  Washington  still  saw  the  limited  supply  of 
arms  to  Ethiopia  as  serving  thr-'e  purposes:  a means  of  checking  a fur- 
ther Soviet  arms  buildup  in  Somalia;  a discouragement  to  the  Dergue  from 
looking  to  Moscow  for  substantial  military  aid;  and  support  for  pro-Western 
elements  in  the  Dergue  who  were  engaged  in  resisting  the  Communists. 

This  aspect  of  U.S.  policy  was  strongly  encouraged  by  Israel  and  Kenya 
but  discouraged  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

As  early  as  September  1974,  the  Dergue  had  turned  down  a tentative 
proposal  from  the  USSR  that  it  replace  the  United  States  as  Ethiopia's 
source  of  arms  supplies  because  the  Dergue  felt  it  could  not  count  on  a 
power  that  was  still  showing  no  sign  of  withholding  its  military  aid  from 
Ethiopia's  principal  enemy,  Somalia. 

Ethiopia's  internal  security  problems  continued  to  mount  throughout 
1976.  These  were  further  complicated  by  rivalries  with'  he  army  and  the 


Dergue — especially  by  a bitter  struggle  in  the  capital  between  the  EPRP 
and  Me ’is or.  (an  Amharic  acronym  for  All  Ethiopian  Socialist  Movement) . 

The  EPRP  had  emerged  from  its  clandestine  existence  under  the  emperor's 
rule  when  the  mutiny  started  but  had  soon  quarreled  with  the  Dergue  be- 
cause of  its  o’-m  Simon-pure  Marxist  doctrine  that  there  could  be  no 
shortcuts  to  revolutions;  it  argued  strongly  for  the  installation  of  a 
parllamen*’ary  system  of  government  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  a class 
struggle,  ffhen  the  Dergue  turned  down  these  ideas,  the  Marxists 
split,  and  Me' ison,  led  by  Fida  Tedla,  rallied  to  Colonel  Mengistu's 
side,  arguing  that  a mass  revolutionary  party  could  be  created  in  the 
ranks  of  the  military  regime.  Me* ison  was  Moscow-oviented;  it  was  large- 
ly instrumental  in  promoting  the  idea  in  the  Dergue  that  the  USSR  be 
chosen  as  Ethiopia's  "strategic  ally."  Throughout  most  of  1976  the 
Dergue  and  its  Me* ison  allies  maintained  what  they  called  a "Red  Terror" 
against  the  RPPJP's  "White  Terror"  of  selective  assassination  and  "knee- 
capping." Thousands  died  in  the  capital  and  the  main  towns,  and  many 
thousands  of  the  intelligentsia  were  imprisoned. 

A Soviet  delegation  visiting  Ethiopia  in  March  1976  praised  the 
Dergue 's  "correct  progressive  stand."  Tliereafter  the  Soviet  media  began 
to  praise  Ethiopia's  national  democratic  revolution  program,  which  was 
drafted  by  Me' ison  and  formally  adopted  by  the  Dergue  in  April  1976. 

In  M/iy  the  Dergue  published  its  Nine-Point  Peace  Plan  for  Eritrea;  it  re- 
jected independence  for  the  province  and  proposed  a federal  solution  in- 
stead. Moscow  at  once  endorsed  the  plan  for  Eritrea  as  a policy  deserving 
the  support  of  all  progressives.  This  endorsement  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  USSR's  rift  with  Somalia  and  Eritrea. 


The  Dergue  issued  a proclamatlou  on  the  last  day  of  1976  restruc- 
turing its  organization  according  to  Marxist-Leninist  principles.  Its 
program,  though  notional  rather  than  actual,  poinced  to  the  course  the 
revolution  was  to  take.  Following  a series  of  purges  in  the  Dargue, 

Colonel  Mengistu  Haile  Mariam  emerged  as  the  dominant  leader  on  February 
3,  1977.  Tlie  Ethiopian  press  published  pictures  of  Mengistu  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  the  Soviet,  Hungarian,  and  Chinese  ambassadors  in 
Addis  Ababa.  He  also  received  a message  of  congratulation  from  Fidel 
Castro.  Nevertheless,  Ethiopia's  sense  of  isolation  was  expressed  by 
Mengistu  on  February  4,  the  day  after  his  triumph,  when  he  said  in  a 
broadcast:  "In  our  region.  Mother  Ethiopia  does  not  have  any  revolution- 
ary friend,  except  the  PDRY.  The  broad  masses  of  Ethiopia  should  con- 
stantly ponder  this  fact."  He  followed  this  up  by  announcing  that  in 
the  future  Ethiopia  would  seek  its  military  aid  from  the  "socialist  coun- 
tries." 

A few  weeks  later,  on  February  25,  the  Carter  administration  announced 
further  reductions  of  its  foreign  aid  to  Ethiopia  (as  well  as  to  Argentina 
and  Uruguay)  because  of  their  consistent  violation  of  hvusin  rights.  The 
previously  agreed  upon  military  aid  grants  of  $6  million  were  stopped, 
though  not  the  $10  million  in  military  sales  credits. 

As  a result,  Soviet  approval  of  the  Dergue 's  policies  became  more 
vocal.  On  March  9,  1977,  Radio  Moscow  declared  that  "the  present  changes 
in  Ethiopia  have  created  the  necessary  prerequisites  for  a just  settle- 
ment Oi  the  dispute  in  Eritrea."  Fidel  Castro  hailed  the  "Ethiopian 
revolution"  as  Africa’s  "first  genuine  Marxist  revolution."  When  Men- 
gistu paid  his  first  visit  to  Moscow  in  early  April,  be  was  toasted  as  a 
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"genuine  revolutionary  leader."  In  the  bame  month  tlie  Dergue  expelled 
all  American  advisers  from  Ethiopia;  the  United  States  then  cut  off  all 
military  a .d  to  Ethiopia. Soviet-Somali  relations  began  to  decline  rapidly 
and  visibly  after  Mengistu  went  to  Moscow  for  official  talks  in  May. 

1 soon  became  clear  that  a decision  to  ship  Soviet  arms  had  been 
made  even  before  Mengistu' s May  visit — possibly  in  December  1976,  when 
jm  influential  Dergue  delegation  had  first  gone  to  Moscow  to  negotiate 
mutual  agreements  (these  were  apparently  ratified  by  Mengistu  during  his 
May  visit).  The  evidence  for  this  came  from  French  intelligence  sources 
in  Djibouti,  91/  which  reported  that  at  the  beginning  of  May  consign- 
ments of  outdated  Soviet  T-34s  and  more  modern  T-54s  as  well  as  armored 
cars  had  arrived  at  the  port  and  had  been  transshipped  on  the  Diibouti- 
Addis  Ababa  railway  line.  They  had  been  shipped  across  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
from  South  Yemen,  where  the  Russians  and  the  Cubans  have  teams  of  mili- 
tary advisers.  Some  of  the  tanks  were  off-loaded  at  DireJawa,  the  main 
railhead  in  eastern  Ethiopia, cclose  to  where  the  fighting  had  oegun  in  the 
Ogaden.  In  subsequent  weeks  more  arms  shipments  were  reported  to  have 
arrived  by  the  same  route.  Also,  Western  intelligence  agencies  reported 
that  by  July  five  planeloads  of  arms  shipments  a week  were  arriving  at 
the  Addis  Ababa  airport.  Arab  intelligence  sources  reported  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  agreed  to  supply  Ethiopia  with  $385  million  worth  of 
materiel,  as  veil  as  48  MlGs  of  various  types  and  up  to  300  T-54  and 
T-55  tanks.  92/ 

However,  the  arms  buildup  did  not  show  any  significant  increase  over 
the  next  few  months.  One  possible  explanation  for  this  is  that  handling 
and  assembling  the  equipment  after  delivery  was  a problem.  The  only 
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International  airport — at  Addis  Ababa — was  reported  to  be  overstrained 
by  the  shipments  that  came  in  during  July.  In  late  September,  knocked- 
down  MIG-2is  were  flown  by  Soviet  transport  aircraft  into  Addis  Ababa  air- 
port, where  they  v;ere  assembled  with  the  help  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  tech- 
nicians. According  to  Western  diplomatic  sources  in  Addis  Ababa,  Eastern 
European  pilots  and  flight  crews  were  used  to  make  test  flights,  but 
there  is  no  supportive  ev5.dence  to  show  whether  they  were  also  being  used 
on  the  battlefronts.  From  September  on,  armored  vehicles,  amphibious 
aircraft,  and  other  equipmvant  were  ferried  across  the  Red  Sea  from  Aden 
‘ Assab  on  the  Eritrean  coast.  Some  supplies  also  were  brought  by  Soviet 
and  other  Eastern  European  naval  vessels  to  Massawa,  where  they  were 
easily  observed  by  Israeli  vessels,  which  were  at  that  time  still  ac- 
tively helping  the  Ethiopian  side.  The  supplies  sent  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
to  these  two  ports  seem  to  have  been  used  mainly  on  the  Eritrean  front. 

The  first  Cuban  presence  in  Ethiopia  was  reported  by  the  U.S.  State 
Department  on  May  25,  1977.  93/  A spokesman  for  the  State  Department 
said  the  apparent  intention  was  th.at  the  Cubans  help  train  Ethiopian 
forces  in  the  use  of  Soviet  mllltai'y  aqiiipment.  He  added  that  this 
could  be  "a  serious  development,"  which  might  jeopardize  U.S.  efforts 
to  normalize  relations  with  Cuba. 

Reacting  to  these  Soviet  tmd  Cuban  developments.  President  Barre 
said  that  Somalia  would  make  "a  histoi.”  c decision"  if  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  arm  Ethiopia.  "We  vrculd  not,"  he  said,  "be  able  to  remain 
idle  in  the  face  of  the  danger  of  the  Soviet  Union's  arming  of  Ethiopia."  94/ 
He  sent  Defense  Minister  Mohammed  All  Samatar  to  Moscow  on  May  25 — soon 
after  Mengistu's  visit™ to  seek  assurance  frnm  the  Soviet  leaders  that 
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they  were  not  planning  to  arm  Ethiopia.  In  July  there  were  reports 
that  Soviet  military  personnel  were  leaving  Somalia.  95/ 

In  the  end  it  was  Moscow  that  made  the  first  move  to  end  its  alliance 
with  Somalia.  The  fighting  in  the  Ogaden  province  had  escalated  rapid- 
ly in  May,  when  between  3,000  and  6,000  troops  of  the  West  Somali  Libera- 
tion Front  (WSLF)  captured  one  important  town  after  the  other.  The 
Somali  Republic  was  still  insisting  at  the  time  that  none  of  its  own 
regular  soldiers  were  Involved  in  the  fighting.  It  stated  that  the 
fighting  was  being  done  entirely  by  the  Ogadeni  Somalis,  despite  evidence 
of  a considerable  backup  for  the  WSLF  operations  by  Russian-type  tanks 
and  artillery. 

Izvestlya  on  August  16  referred  to  the  fighting  in  the  Ogaden  as 
an  "armed  invasion  of  Ethiopian  territory"  by  "regular  units  of  the  Somali 
army."  It  added:  "Even  the  plausible  excuse  of  implementing  the  principle 
of  self-determination  did  not  justify  such  an  act,"  President  Barre  flew 
to  Moscow  at  the  end  of  August  in  a last  attempt  to  avoid  a rupture  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  although  he  go*,  no  satisfaction  from  his  talks  with 
Brezhnev,  he  took  no  immediate  steps  to  end  his  treaty  with  the  Russians. 

He  explained  to  Arab  diplomats  in  his  capital  that  pushing  the  Russians 
out  roughly  would  result  only  in  their  intensifying  their  support  of  the 
Ethiopians  and,  as  had  happened  with  Sadat,  would  encourage  them  to  try 
to  undermine  his  own  regime. 

By  early  September  the  Somalis  were  predicting  a triumphant  end  to 
their  campaign  in  the  Ogaden.  Plans  were  made  to  proclaim  the  liberation 
of  "West  Somalia"  and  its  accession  to  the  "rest  of  the  Somali  nation" 
before  the  end  of  that  month.  But  the  Somalis  began  to  feel  the  strain 
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\ of  their  long  lines  of  communication  and  the  weight  of  the  Soviet 

armor  brought  in  to  sustain  the  rapidly  expanded  Ethiopian  army,  wf.ich 
was  engaged  in  defending  the  last  two  strategic  points  in  the  Ogaden — 
Harar  and  Diredawa.  By  October  the  Somali  campaign  was  stalled.  With 
the  arrival  of  more  sophisticated  Soviet  weapons  and  technicians  the 
initiative  began  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Ethiopians  and  their 
supporters..  The  critical  month  was  October. 

On  October  IS-,  Ethiopia's  foreign  minister,  Colonel  Felleke  Girgis, 
flew  to  Cuba  to  report  on  the  Somali  "aggression  against  Ethiopia" — 
and  no  doubt  to  seek  Cuban  support  urgently.  A few  days  later.  Presi- 
dent Barre  claimed  that  there  were  15,000  Cuban  troops  fighting  in  the 
Ogaden,  an  allegation  strongly  denied  by  the  Cuban  Foreign  Ministry, 
which  insisted  that  "there  is  not  a single  Cuban  combat  unit  there,"  96/ 
Western  intelligence  sources  confirmed  that  there  were  no  Cuban  "combat 
units"  but  reported  the  presence  of  Cuban  military  instructors  fighting 
with  Ethiopians  in  Russian  tanks  and  operating  heavy  artillery.  They 
also  reported  the  presence  of  Soviet  military  advisers  and  of  several 
hundred  South  Yemenis  serving  as  drivers  of  military  vehicles.  The  situa- 
tion changed  in  November  when  U.S.  reconnaissance  satellites  produced 
photographic  evidence  of  a Cuban  military  presence. 

The  Soviet  ambassador  in  Addis  Ababa,  /jiatoly  Ratanov,  announced 
on  October  19  that  his  country  had  "officially  and  formally"  ended  its 
arms  supplies  to  Somalia.  On  November  13  Somalia  abrogated  the  1974 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  with  the  USSR,  ordered  all  Soviet 
experts  and  military  technicians  out  of  the  country  within  seven  days, 
and  abolished  the  use  of  all  air,  sea,  and  land  facilities  in  Somalia  by 
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the  USSR.  Relations  with  Cuba  also  were  ended. 

Somalia  followed  up  its  break  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  by 
addressing  an  urgent  appeal  for  help  to  its  fellow  members  in  the  Arab 
League  as  well  as  to  the  West  and  China, 

According  to  official  Somali  sources,  the  United  States  had  hinted 
at  the  possibility  of  military  aid  once  the  treaty  with  Moscow  had  been 
broken.  The  precise  evidence  for  this  claim  is  contradictory.  Never- 
theless, on  July  26 — two  months  after  the  Somali  campaifi’i  had  begun  in  the 
Ogaden — the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France  announced  their  prepared- 
ness, "in  principle,"  to  supply  defensive  weapons  to  help  Somalia  protect 
its  "present  territory."  The  fear  at  that  time  was  that  the  Ethiopians 
might  invade  Sosialia.  A State  Department  spokesman  said:  "We  think  it 
desirable  that  Somalia  does  not  have  to  depend  on  the  Soviet  Union." 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  was  in  touch  with  its  NATO  allies,  as 
well  as  with  Egypt,  Sudan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  and  Pakistan,  to  arrange 
a consortium  of  nations  willing  to  guar.intee  Somalia's  security.  How- 
ever, Washington's  position  changed  almost  immediately.  In  early  Aug- 
ust a State  Department  official  announced  that  President  Carter  had 
changed  his  mind  because  of  the  "extreme  nature"  of  Somali  backing  for 
the  insurrection  in  the  Ogaden,  adding:  "We  have  decided  that  providing 
arms  at  this  time  would  add  fuel  to  a fire  we  are  more  interested  in 
putting  out."  97/  This  reversal  of  policy,  which  was  supported  by  Brit- 
ain and  Ftance,  was  the  result  of  two  factors.  First,  the  extent  of  the 
Somali  army's  actual  involvement  in  the  fighting  in  the  Ogaden  was  not 
fully  established  until  late  July.  Second,  Kenya's  pio-Westem  govern- 
ment strongly  opposed  the  provision  oi  any  arms  to  Somalia  since  it  feared 
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for  its  own  Somali-inbablted  province. 

The  Sojralis  were  understandably  angry  at  this  volteface,  claiming 
that  an  unofficial  U.S.  envoy  had  carried  specific  assurances  of  U.S. 
aid  if  Mogadiscio  broke  with  Moscow.  98/  America's  friends  in  the  region 
of  much  longer  standing  than  the  Somalis  were  no  less  upset.  Saudi 
Arabia,  Egy^t,  Sudan,  and  Iran  all  exerted  considerable  pressure  on  the 
United  States  and  other  NATO  countries  to  facilitate  the  supply  of 
weapons  to  the  Somalis — if  only  through  third  parties.  The  United  States 
refused  to  grant  such  permission  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran.  Both  Presi- 
dent Sadat  and  President  Nimeiry  (Sudan)  made  personal  representations  to 
President  Carter  during  their  visits  to  Washington. 

Although  leading  members  of  the  Arab  League  had  sought  to  persuade 
the  United  States  to  intervene  in  the  Horn  to  replace  the  Soviet  Union 
as  Somalia's  arms  supplier,  their  own  military  role  was  fairly  minimal. 

At  their  meeting  in  September  1977  the  Arab  League  foreign  ministers  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  about  the  situation  in  the  Ogaden  and  urged  all 
foreign  powers  to  stay  out;  but  it  withheld  support  for  Somalia's  stand. 
Arms  support  of  any  significance  did  not  begin  until  January  1978,  after 
the  Somalis'  defeat  in  the  Ogaden. 

Fast  Israeli  naval  units  operated  openly  around  Massawa  and  Assab, 
bringing  special  eqiiipment  for  the  Ethiopian  army  and  serving  the  pur- 
poses of  Israeli  intelligence.  About  a dozen  Israeli  military  instruc- 
tors had  helped  in  1975-76  to  train  a new  battalion  of  Ethiopian  para- 
troopers, the  Nebalbal  (the  Flame),  which  was  especially  active  in 
fighting  the  urban  guerrillas  of  the  "White  Terror."  But  the  Israeli 
instructors  had  left  before  the  end  of  1976.  Between  twenty  and  thirty 
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Israeli  speed alists  arrived  early  in  1977  to  assist  in  antiguerrilla 
training  and  counterinsurgency  techniques;  their  presence  was  always 
vigorously  denied  by  the  Dergue  but  not  by  Israel. 

The  Libyans  Increased  their  presence  in  Addis  Ababa  during  1976-77 
but  played  no  military  role.  They  reportedly  pledged  a total  of  fc425 
million  of  aid  through  bilateral  economic  and  aid  agreements,  and  they 
helped  to  guarantee  Ethiopia’s  oil  supplies. 

The  Organization  of  African  Unity  also  failed  to  take  a stand  on 
the  conflicts  in  the  Horn,  although  it  did  attempt  to  play  a mediatory 
role  in  August  1977,  when  a special  committee  was  established  to  help 
produce  a peaceful  settlement.  But  its  efforts  petered  out  wfien  Somalia 
walked  out  because  of  the  committee's  refusal  to  admit  a delegation  from 
the  WSLF. 

Just  before  the  massive  buildup  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  military  aid 
at  the  end  of  November  1977,  the  military  picture  looked  like  this: 

The  eastern  front  COgaden)  was  stalemated,  with  the  Somalis  prevented 
from  consolidating  their  hold  on  Harar  and  pinnec  down  on  the  perimeter 
ot  Diredawa  by  perhaps  120,000  Ethiopian  soldiers  (most  of  whom  had 
been  hastily  recruited),  supported  by  Soviet  tanks,  artillery,  and  MIGs, 
with  fewer  than  a hundred  Cubans,  several  hundred  South  Yemeni  driver- 
technicians,  and  a group  of  Warsaw  Pact  senior  officers.  The  Cuban  u.nit 
was  under  the  command  of  General  Amaldo  Ochoa,  who  had  fought  in  An- 
gola. On  the  periphery,  the  Ethiopian  forces  were  pinned  down  to  defen- 
sive operations  in  the  main  areas  of  Bale,  Sidamo,  and  Arssi.  On  the 
northern  front  about  AO, 000  Eritrean  liberation  forces  had  further 
strengthened  their  position  so  that  the  Ethiopian  forces  were  largely 
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pinned  down  In  the  capital,  Asmara,  the  two  Red  Sea  ports  of  Massava 
and  Assab,  and  the  second  main  city,  Keren.  The  vital  road  from  Assab 
to  Asmara  was  cut.  In  the  adjacent  Tlgre  province,  the  TPLF  was  harass- 
ing the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies  across  the  mountain  roads  rein- 
forcing the  Ethiopian  army  in  Eritrea.  -On  the  western  front,  the  forces 
of  the  Ethiopian  Democratic  Union  (EDO)  in  Begemder  and  Semien  had  begun 
to  lose  their  earlier  initiative. 

The  main  point  that  emerges  from  this  picture  of  the  fighting  is 
that,  despite  its  huge  advantage  in  mai  power  and  despite  having  sub- 
stantially more  armament  than  had  been  provided  by  the  United  States, 
the  Ethiopian  army  was  unable  to  defeat  its  challengers  by  force  of 
numbers. 

Western  intelligence  estimated  that  there  were  100  Soviet-bloc 
military  advisers  and  400  Cuban  military  instructors  in  Ethiopia  when  the 
big  military  buildup  began  in  late  November,  although  some  Western  and 
African  diplomatic  sources  in  Addis  Ababa  put  the  figure  at  about  1,000 
Soviet-bloc  and  Cuban  military  personnel  and  300  doctors  and  civl lian 
technicians. 

The  signal  for  the  start  of  the  Soviet-Cuban  airlift  and  sealift 
was  the  launching  of  a Russian  military  reconnaissance  satellite.  Cosmos 
624,  on  November  26,  1977.  Over  the  next  few  weeks  U.S.  "spy"  satellites, 
naval  scanners,  and  radar  stations  in  Israel,  Turkey,  and  Iran  monitored 
extensive  Russian  air  and  naval  movements.  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
airlift,  U.S.  Intelligence  monitored  50  transport  flights  from  Georgievsk, 
near  the  Black  Sea,  and  Tashkent.  They  flew  to  Aden,  where  they  refueled 
before  continuing  to  Addis  Ababa.  Soon  afterward,  the  United  States  learned 
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that  flight  clearances  had  been  requested  from  a number  of  countries, 
including  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  and  Iraq.  The  requests  had  given  various 
destinations,  including  Maputo  in  Mozambique,  Aden,  and  Tripoli.  Wash- 
ington at  once  protested,  charging  that  the  airspace  of  a number  of 
countries  was  being  used  without  permission. 

Pakistan  briefly  detained  three  military  transport  planes,  camou- 
flaged as  civilian  aircraft,  at  Karachi  after  forcing  them  to  land.  Iraq 
officially  protested  its  airspace  being  used  for  flights  to  Ethiopia  via 
Aden.  Its  president,  Saddam  Hussein,  said  that  after  its  protests  to 
Moscow,  Iraq  got  a formal  undertaking  that  Soviet  planes  would  go  only 
to  Aden,  not  to  Ethiopia.  99/  He  added  that  because  relations  with  both 
the  USSR  and  South  Yeman  were  "so  good  . . . it's  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  we  could  tell  a friend  what  it  could  or  could  not  do,  once  they  got 
to  the  Yemen.  We  told  the  Soviets,  however,  that  if  their  attitude 
towards  the  Eritrean  conflict  didn't  change,  we  coulc  not  allow  their 
transport  aircraft  to  use  our  facilities." 

The  usual  route  taken  by  aircraft  flying  supplies  to  Ethiopia  before 
December  was  from  Black  Sea  bases,  west  across  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia, 
then  south  over  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  to  Tripoli,  end  from  there 
across  Sudan  airspace  (without  permission)  tc  Addis  Ababa.  100/  The 
pattern  changed  during  December  1977  and  early  January  1978  when,  at  the 
height  of  the  airlift  operation,  225  Antonov-22s  and  Ilyushin-76s — about 
15  percent  of  the  Soviet  military  air  transport  fleet — simultaneously 
used  widely  different  routes.  Some  took  the  regular  route  over  Bulgaria 


and  Yugoslavia  to  Tripoli;  others  flew  from  near  the  Caspian  Sea  over 
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Iran  and  Iraq  to  Aden;  others  took  off  from  Tashlcent  and  flew  across 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan;  and  still  others  flew  along  the  Persian  Gulf 
from  Georglevsk,  across  Iraq  and  Aden.  For  three  weeks  in  early  Decem- 
ber, Antonovs  were  leaving  Soviet  airfields  at  Georglevsk  at  Intervals 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

A sizable  sealift  of  arms  was  undertaken  concurrently  with  the  air- 
lift. Turkish,  Egyptian,  and  U.S.  monitoring  agencies  recorded  the 
passage  of  between  thirty  and  fifty  Russian  and  Bulgarian  warships  and 
freighters  through  the  Bosporus  and  the  Suez  Canal.  They  off-loaded 
theiv  supplies  at  Massawa  and  Assab,  where  Israeli  and  other  intelligence 
sources  (including  those  of  Erdtrea)  reported  the  arrival  of  T-54  and 
T-55  tanks,  crated  aircraft,  122-millimeter  artillery,  and  undetermined 
missiles.  Amphibious  landing  craft  were  used  in  thie  operation — mostly, 
probably,  the  two  1,000-ton  Polnocny-class  ships  supplied  to  South  Yemen 
in  1973 — the  first  time  the  Soviet  Union  had  provided  these  to  any  state 
except  Nasser's  Egypt,  India,  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  101/  Two 
Alligator-class  Soviet  warships  operated  continuously  off  Hassawa,  and 
the  EPLF  claimed  that  missiles  were  fired  from  them  at  EPL."  positions 
around  the  port.  102/ 

The  intensified  Soviet  airlift  and  sealift  ended  suddenly  in  mid- 
January  1978.  In  addition  to  war  materiel,  the  lift  brought  in  a con- 
siderable number  of  Soviet-bloc  and  Cuban  technicians  to  handle  the  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  other  military  elements.  U.S.  Intelligence  reports  es- 
timated in  mid-January  1978  that  an  additional  200  Soviet,  Cuban,  and 
East  German  military  personnel  had  arrived  in  Ethiopia,  bringing  the 
total  to  3,000.  103/  However,  the  Ethiopians  insisted  that  there  were 
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still  only  450  Russians  and  Cubans  in  the  whole  country,  none  in  a combat 
role.  104/  At  the  height  of  the  airlift  Cuba's  defense  minister,  Raul 
Castro,  arrived  secretly  in  Addis  Ababa  on  a mission  undoubtedly  connect- 
ed with  the  buildup  of  Cuban  combat  troops.  U.S.  intelligence  agency  re- 
ports spoke  of  the  arrival  of  two  Cuban  battalions,  each  of  650  men.  105/ 
Washington  reported  that  Cuban  forces  were  arriving  by  air  from  Aden  at 
the  rate  of  200  a day  from  late  November  on.  106/ 

Reacting  to  the  Soviet-Cuban  operations,  the  Somali  government  began 
a frantic  round  of  diplomacy  among  Arab  League  and  NATO  countries  as  well 
as  China.  The  U.S.  administration  was  reportedly  surprised  and  shaken  by 
the  size  of  the  Soviet  operation.  107/  The  situation  was  handled  dir- 
ectly by  the  president  and  a few  top  advisers,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  hamper  tue  airlift  by  stimulating  other  nations  to  protest  illegal 
Soviet  use  of  airspace.  108/  The  United  States  warned  the  Soviet  Union 
about  the  risk  of  expanding  the  Ogaden  war  across  Somalia’s  international 
border. 

NATO  strategists  were  concerned  about  the  implications  of  the  demon- 
stration of  Soviet  airlift  capacity.  "Wc  used  to  console  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  the  Soviets  were  not  very  good  at  this  kind  of  thing," 
one  NATO  official  coniDented.  "Now  they  have  shown  first  in  the  Middle 
East,  then  in  angola  and  now  in  Ethiopia  that  they  can  organize  things  very 
effectively  when  they  want  to.  They  are  getting  better  all  the  time."  109/ 
The  West  German  defense  minister,  George  Leber,  said  that  Soviet  trans- 
port capability  had  become  "a  new  strategic  element"  in  the  East-West 
balance.  110/ 
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In  early  February  1978  the  Somalis  claimed  that  70,000  Cubans  had 
arrived  in  Ethiopia;  Western  intelligence  sources  gave  the  much  lower 
figure  of  3,000  Cubans  and  1,000  Russians.  Ill/  However,  thousands  of 
Cubans  were  arriving  by  sea  from  Aden  and  were  assembled  in  a military 
camp  at  Assab,  which  was  established  during  February.  112/  By  February 
24  U.S.  intelligence  had  raised  its  estimates  of  Cuban  arrivals  to  the 
much  higher  figure  of  between  10,000  and  11,000.  113/  According  to  Brzezin- 
ski,  they  were  organized  into  two  infantry  brigades  and  one  mechanized 
brigade.  114/  Somalia  claimed  that  military  personnel  from  other  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  such  as  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Hungary 
were  also  involved  in  what  it  alleged  was  a plan  for  an  Ethiopian  army 
invasion  of  Somalia.  115/  Moscow  denied  that  there  was  any  intention  of 
attacking  Somalia  itself  and  that  any  Warsaw  Pact  soldiers  were  engaged 
in  the  fighting.  116/  Their  denial  was  directed  especially  to  a Somali 
allegation  that  Marshal  Dmitri  Ustinov,  the  Soviet  minister  of  defense, 
had  arrived  in  Addis  Ababa  to  oversee  military  strategy  in  Ethiopia.  117/ 
Wliat  was  more  clearly  established,  though,  was  that  two  Soviet  generals 
had  arrived  in  Harar  in  the  Ogaden — General  Vasily  Ivanovich  Petrov, 
listed  in  July  1976  as  first  deputy  conmander-in-chief  of  Soviet  ground 
forces,  118/  and  General  Grigory  Baiisov,  who  had  previously  been  in 
charge  of  Soviet  military  aid  to  Somalia.  119/  Brzezinski  claimed  that 
Petrov  was  in  "direct  command"  of  military  operations  in  the  Harar 
region.  120/  Somalia's  minister  of  information,  Abdul  Kassam  Salad 
Hassan,  also  claimed,  while  on  a visit  to  Peking,  that  an  unidentified 
East  German  general  had  bean  seen  in  Harar.  According  to  him,  the  East 
Germans  were  in  charge  of  communications,  security,  and  intelligence  in 
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the  Ogaden;  the  Bulgarians  were  in  charge  of  food  supplies;  and  the 
Hungarians  and  Czechoslovaks  were  involved  in  other  operations.  1211 
The  NATO  powers  first  began  to  show  serious  concera  about  Soviet 
military  intervention  in  the  Horn  during  the  major  airlift  and  sealift 
started  at  the  end  of  November  1977.  The  U.S.  ambassador  made  official 
representations  to  the  USSR  pretesting  the  arms  buildup.  122/  In 
January  1978  the  United  States  cook  the  initiative  in  convening  a con- 
ference in  Washington  of  a number  of  NATO  powers  with  special  Interests 
in  the  Red  Sea  area  to  discuss  developments  there.  Those  invited  were 
Britain,  France,  West  Germany,  and  Italy.  Their  conclusion  was  that  no 
solution  could  be  found  by  "force  of  arms,"  and  they  called  for  a negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  dispute.  123/ 

When  the  major  counteroffensive  in  the  Ogaden,  with  full  Soviet 
and  Cuban  backing,  started  in  the  first  week  of  February,  concern  grew 
in  the  West  that  the  war  would  spill  over  into  Somalia.  Cyrus  Vance 
warned  on  February  10,  1978,  that  if  Somalia's  border  were  crossed  it 
"would  present  a new  and  different  situation,"  and  President  Carter  re- 
vealed on  February  17  that  he  had  warned  Ethiopia  that  the  United  States 
would  consider  an  invasion  of  Somalia  ",  very  serious  breach  of  peace, 
endangering  even  worldwide  peace."  A fortnight  later,  on  March  2, 
he  accused  tha  Soviet  Union  of  "overarming"  the  Ethiopians,  which  produced 
"a  threat  to  peace  in  the  Horn  of  Africa."  124/ 

President  Carter  moved  late  in  Febi'uary  1978  to  limit  the  conflict 
by  ensuring  that  the  war  did  not  spread  into  Somalian  territory.  As  a 
first  step  he  sent  a delegation  to  warn  Colonel  Mengistu  of  tfus  danger 
of  Ethiopian  troops  crossing  Somalia's  border.  Mengistu  promised  that 
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this  would  not  happen  If  two  conditions  were  met:  withdrawal  of  Someli 
troops  fiom  the  Ogaden,  and  no  American  arms  for  Somalia.  But  he  ruled 
out  a cease-fire  ’’while  Somali  troops  were  still  on  Ethiopian  soil.’’  126/ 

At  the  same  time.  Carter  approached  the  USSR  and  the  OAU,  asking  them  to 
cooperate  on  the  basis  of  three  principles  governing  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Horn:  Somali  withdrawal  from  the  Ogader;  removal  of  Cuban  and  Soviet 
troops  from  Ethiopia;  and  lessening  of  the  tension  between  Somalia  and 
Ethiopia  by  honoring  international  boundaries  in  Africa,  even  though 
these  were  sometimes  arbitrarily  drawn.  While  Moscow  was  ready  to  pro- 
vide assurance  that  Ethiopian  forces  would  not  attack  Somalia,  it  re- 
jected the  U.S.  secretary  of  state's  request  that  Russian  and  Cuban 
troops  be  withdrawn  from  the  conflict,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  assist  the  Ethiopians  to  repel  aggression.  127/ 

Armed  with  Soviet  and  Ethiopian  promises  about  Somalia's  borders, 
the  United  States  next  asked  President  Barre  to  disengage  from  the  Oga- 
den. On  March  9 he  announced  that  he  was  withdrawing  Somalia’s  "reg- 
ular forces"  from  the  Ogaden.  This  was  the  first  time  it  had  even  been 
admitted  that  the  Somali  army  was  fighting  in  the  area.  Barre’s  ex- 
planation for  his  decision  was  that  he  had  received  guarantees  from  the 
"big  powers"  that  the  Ethiopian  forces  \ ould  not  cross  Somalia’s  bor- 
der and  that  other  foreign  forces  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  area. 

However,  although  the  major  powers  had  guaranteed  that  Somalia's  borders 
would  not  be  crossed  if  it  withdrew  its  army,  no  assurances  were  obtained 
by  the  United  States  in  its  negotiations  with  the  USSR  about  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  and  Cuban  forces  from  Ethiopia.  On  the  contrary,  even  before 
they  had  completed  their  immediate  objective  in  the  Ogaden,  the  Russians 


had  turned  their  attention  to  the  second  major  battlefifcld,  Eritrea. 

By  February  1978,  when  Ethiopia's  allies  were  beginning  to  build 
up  their  military  presence  in  Eritrea,  the  EPLF  and  the  ELF  had  a vir- 
tual stranglehold  on  the  territory.  Asmara  was  tightly  surrounded; 

Massawa  was  cut  off  on  the  inland  side,  making  it  impossible  for  traffic 
to  move  out  of  the  port;  the  road  between  the  only  other  port,  Assab, 
and  Asmara  had  been  cut;  and  Keren  had  been  taken.  The  railway  line 
from  Djibouti  to  Addis  Ababa  was  no  longer  usable.  As  in  the  Ogaden, 
despite  its  huge  manpower  superiority  in  Eritrea,  the  Ethiopian  army  was 
no  match  for  the  guerrillas.  A senior  Ethiopian  government  official  at 
Asmara,  Mengesha  Gessesa,  said  when  he  defected  early  in  1978:  "It 
is  becoming  clear  that  Eritrea  will  be  a free  country  in  a few  months. 128/ 

The  Russians  built  stockpiles  of  weapons,  tanks,  and  artillery  from 
ships  unloaded  in  Massawa  and  Assab,  and  they  flew  quantities  of  arms  to 
Asmara's  airport,  which  was  still  open  to  traffic.  Two  MIG-21  squad- 
rons Ctwenty  four  planes)  and  one  MIG-23  squadron  (twelve  planes)  were 
located  at  Asmara.  It  is  undertaln  who  was  flying  them;  the  EPLF 
claimed  that  they  were  piloted  by  South  Yemenis.  Mll-4  and  Mll-8  heli- 
copters, armed  with  antitank  missiles  and  flown  by  Russian  pilots,  were 
used  in  Eritrea,  as  well  as  in  the  Ogaden.  129/  (In  December  1978  the 
EPLF  shot  down  one  of  the  helicopters,  kll?.ing  its  Russian  pilot.  130/ 

The  EPLF  reported  that  Russian  crews  were  seen  operating  BM-21  multiple- 
rocket  launchers  at  Massawa.  131/  There  were  3,000  Cubans  in  Asmara, 
but  they  stayed  in  the  city  and  the  airport.  After  the  first  Ogaden 
campaign  was  over  in  mid-March,  General  Vassily  Petrov  arrived  in  Asmara, 
presumably  to  direct  the  strategy  as  he  had  done  in  the  Ogeden  campaign. 
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A Russian  general  (whose  identity  was  never  established)  took  charge  of 


the  Ethiopian  air  force  base  at  Asmara.  Eleven  Russian  officers  of 
lieut>2nant-colonel  rank  commanded  field  units  once  the  new  campaign 
against  the  Eritreans  developed  momenttnn.  Lower  ranking  officers  com- 
manded smaller  combat  units,  with  between  50  and  250  officers  deployed 
on  each  main  front.  132/ 
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An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  March  to  break  out  of  Asmara 
and  Massawa.  After  the  main  campaign  in  the  Ogaden  ended,  about  120,000 
Ethiopian  forces  were  deployed  against  the  Eritreans  in  an  offensive 
that  got  under  way  in  May.  It  achieved  a number  of  initial  successes, 
especially  agi^inst  the  ELF  on  the  Sudan  border;  the  siege  was  broken  at 
Massawa,  Keren  was  retaken,  a.rd  the  road  reopened  from  Assab  to  Asmara. 
Despite  Ethiopian  claims  of  victory,  however,  the  main  opposition  force, 
the  EPLF,  still  held  out — and  was  continuing  to  do  so  almost  a year  later — 
even  taking  the  initiative  as  late  as  April  1979.  The  only  significant 
change  was  that  the  EPLF  had  been  forced  to  return  to  its  earlier  phase  of 
guerrilla  tactics  and  was  no  longer  able,  or  trying,  to  defend  the  towns. 

The  big  difference  between  the  campaigns  in  the  Ogaden  and  Eritrea 
was  that  no  foreign  ground  troops  were  engaged  in  fighting  the  Eritreans. 
The  Cubans  and  the  South  Yemenis  had  both  announced  that  their  military 


t units  would  not  become  involved  in  fighting  the  Eritreans,  since  they 

I had  supported  them  in  the  past.  Nevertheless,  the  Cubans  did  not  with- 

? 

I 

I draw  their  troops  from  Asmara  o»  Assab.  Cuba  officially  declared  that 


I the  problem  of  Eritrea  was  a political  one,  which  should  not  be  solved 

; by  military  means.  133/  Although  the  USSR  also  favored  a political 
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military  effort  to  "crush  the  counter-revolution"  in  Eritrea  while  seek- 


ing to  promote  mediation  between  the  two  sides.  134/ 


Although  the  Russians  ended  their  big  airlift  operation  in  mid- 


January  1978,  a regular  supply  of  arms  continued  to  arrive  by  sea  and 


air  throughout  the  rest  of  1978.  U.S.  Intelligence  reported  that  over 


61,000  tons  of  military  equipment  had  been  unloaded  in  the  first  five 


months  of  1978  from  thirty-six  freighters  and  fifty-nine  transport 


planes.  135/  NATO  intelligence  sources  reported  that  Soviet  and  East 


German  technicians  were  engaged  in  constructing  airfields.  136/  The 


Tigre  People's  Liberation  Front  said  it  could  observe  Cubans  building  a 


new  strategic  road  and  airfield  in  north  Tigre.  137/  The  number  of  Cuban 


combat  troops  in  Ethiopia  was  estimated  at  between  16,000  and  17,000. 


In  August  1978  twice  as  many  Soviet  warships  as  usual  were  being  regularly 


deployed  in  the  Red  Sea:  one  destroyer,  two  frigates,  one  LST,  and 


possibly,  one  LSM. 


Soviet  Behavior 


Although  apparently  firmly  allied  by  its  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 


Cooperation  with  the  Somali  Republic,  the  USSR  showed  early  signs  of 


having  seen  the  possibilities  opening  up  for  it  by  developments  in 


Ethiopia.  Even  before  the  Dcrgue  dethroned  Haile  Selassie  in  September 


1974  and  steered  the  country  in  a revolutionary  direction  in  1975,  Soviet 


diplomats  in  Addis  Ababa  told  the  Dergue  that  Russian  arms  were  avail- 


able to  them  if  they  chose  to  end  their  military  ties  with  the  United 


States. 


Soviet  policy — with  which  Cuba  was  closely  aligned  except  on  the 


Eritrean  question — moved  through  two  distinct  phases.  The  first  phase 
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opened  In  April  1976  when  Moscow  signaled  its  readiness  to  shift  its 
support  to  the  Addis  Ababa  regime  by  endorsing  its  program  of  "realistic 
documents,"  which,  it  said,  were  based  on  "the  feasibility  of  the 
Immediate  tasks  of  the  Ethiopian  revolution,  whose  progress  puzzles  the 
uninitiated,  maddens  its  enemies  and  is  a source  of  satisfaction  for  the 
true  friends  of  the  new  Ethiopia."  138/  Moscow's  attitude  disturbed 
its  Somali  ally — especially  \jhen,  two  months  later,  it  endorsed  the 
Dergue's  proposals  for  settling  the  Eritrean  problem  along  federal 
lines.  However,  the  Russians  were  still  careful  in  their  handling  of  the 
Somalis,  possibly  because  they  were  not  yet  completely  sure  that  the 
Dergue  would  suspend  its  arms  arrangements  with  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing this  first  phase  the  Russians,  with  Cuban  support,  began  to  sound 
out  the  Somalis  about  a Pax  Soviet ica  in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  Their 
argument  was  that,  once  the  United  States  had  been  eliminated  from  the 
area  as  a military  factor,  it  would  become  possible  for  them  to  help 
mediate  border  and  other  agreements  between  the  So’*alis,  the  Ethiopians, 
and  the  Eritreans,  139/  since  there  would  be  no  "imperialists"  left 
in  the  area  to  divide  Somalia  and  Ethiopia.  The  Somalis  immediately 
rejected  this  idea,  arguing  that  the  Dergue,  far  from  being  Marxist, 
was  fascist.  The  Russians  nevertheless  continued  to  press  their  argu- 
ments, while  keeping  up  their  side  of  the  treaty  obligations  with  the 
Somalis.  Tlie  first  phase  ended  in  May  1977  after  the  United  States  had 
scaled  down  its  arms  supplies  to  Ethiopia,  and  Colonel  Menglstu  signed 
a multifaceted  agreement  with  the  USSR.  Although  the  agreement  did  not 
specify  military  supplies,  Soviet  arms  began  to  flow  into  Ethiopia  from 
that  time.  Also  in  May  Somalia's  President  Bsrre  quarreled  with  Fidel 
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Castro  over  his  attempt  at  mediation  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
Soviet  Union, 

May  1977  vas  important  because  it  was  the  month  in  vhich  regulars 
of  the  Somali  army  began  to  cross  into  the  Ogaden.  Since  the  Soviet 
military  advisers  were  still  in  Somalia  at  the  time,  it  vas  impossible  for 
them  not  to  have  known  what  was  happening,  yet  relations  with  Mogadiscio 
were  not  broken  until  six  months  later,  when  Moscow  gave  as  its  official 
reason  for  the  break:  "Somalia  had  launched  an  armed  aggression  against 
Ethiopia,  choosing  as  its  target  the  Cgaden  province.  The  Soviet  Union 
had  repeatedly  emphasized  tnat  it  had  been,  and  always  would  be,  on  the 
side  of  Independent  African  states  in  the  event  of  an  attack.  The  Sov- 
iet Union's  principled  policy  was  expressed  by  the  fact  that  despite  its 
Treaty  with  Somalia,  it  came  to  the  aid  of  the  victim  of  aggression  and 
did  not  support  the  Somali  leaders*  territorial  expansion."  lAO/ 

The  second  phase  of  Soviet  policy  began  in  mid-1977  when — while 
still  apparently  hoping  that  the  Somalis  would  in  the  end  come  round  to 
accepting  its  Pax  Sovietlca  plan — Moscow  showed  that,  if  faced  with  a 
choice  between  Somalia  and  Ethiopia,  it  would  choose  the  latter.  This 
was  a bold  policy  in  view  of  the  kind  of  commitments  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  to  make — first,  to  help  Mengistu  establish  his  ascendancy 
within  the  Dergue;  second,  tc  help  his  regime  establish  its  control  over 
a country  engulfed  by  military  insurrections;  and  finally,  to  consolidate 
the  nascent  Marxist-Leninist  revolution. 

Why  did  the  Soviet  Union  decide  to  exchange  its  established  foot- 
hold in  Somalia  for  all  the  uncertainties  of  revolutionary  Ethiopia? 
Ethiopia  obviously  offered  far  greater  advantages  to  Soviet  Interests  than 
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Somalia.  Not  only  did  it  have  two  ports  (Massawa  and  Assab) , wnich  are 
far  superior  to  Berbera  and  Mogadiscio;  but  there  was  also  the  reasonable 
chance  that  a strong  Ethiopia  would  someday  dominate  the  important  port 
of  Djibouti.  Another  advantage  of  Ethiopia  over  Somalia  was  that  it  is 
potentially  e rich  country,  holding  a strategically  important  position  in 
the  African  continent  and  in  the  Red  Sea  region.  The  Russians  also 
probably  took  into  account  two  other  factors  that  militated  against  thalr 
continued  alliance  with  the  Somalis.  They  knew  as  well  as  anyone  that 
Pan-Somalism  is  the  dominant  aspect  of  Somalia's  foreign  policy  and  that 
the  army  that  they  had  helped  to  build  would,  at  an  opportune  momen;,, 
attempt  to  wrest  the  Ogaden  province  away  from  Ethiopia.  If  they  re- 
mained in  Somalia,  they  would  inevitably  be  a party  to  the  transgression 
of  Ethiopia's  border,  which  would  seriously  jeopardize  their  relations 
with  the  Organization  of  African  Unity.  The  Russians'  second  concern 
was  that  they  could  never  be  sure  when  the  Somalis  would  exercise  their 
option  of  accepting  Saudi  Arabian  support  in  exchange  for  expelling  the 
Soviet  presence  from  the  Red  Sea — an  option  that  the  Somalis  have  toyed 
with  for  some  time.  Seen  in  this  perspective,  the  Soviet  decision  to 
shift  its  allegiance  is  not  as  surprising  as  it  appeared  at  the  time. 

The  Soviet  Union  advanced  three  reasons  for  its  shifting  allegiance: 
Imcause  Ethiopia  was  a victim  of  Somali  aggression,  supported  by 
the  "iaperlaiists"  and  their  "proxies"  in  the  area~the  "reactionary  Arab 
States"  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Sudan;  because  they  were  responding 
to  an  appeal  for  military  support  from  a sovereign  government,  which  was 
entitled  to  choose  its  allies;  because  of  their  "international  duty  to 
assist  progressive  revolutlorairy  laovements."  14 1/  In  the  words  of  one 
Soviet  authority  on  Africa,  Vladimir  Kudryavtsev:  "The  USSR  supported 
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Ethiopia  because  Its  people  had  started  to  implenen*’  thslr  national  and 
democratic  Revolutlon>  the  struggle  to  liquidate  feudalism  and  oppose 
foreign  domination  of  the  country.”  142/ 

The  Soviet  Union  chose  to  emphasize  the  first  two  alms  rather  than 
the  third — that  of  supporting  a revolution  in  Africa.  This  enabled  it  to 
score  a number  of  political  successes:  it  could  align  itself  with  the  OAU 
principle  of  resisting  forcible  changes  of  borders;  it  could  claim  to  be 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  international  right  to  assist  a sovereign 
state  faced  with  foreign  aggression;  and  it  could  escape  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  its  contribution  to  making  the  "Somali  aggression" 
possible  in  the  first  place  by  the  Soviet  role  in  training  and  arming  the 
modern  Somali  army  of  20,000  men. 

The  official  reason  given  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  military 
Intervention  in  the  Ogaden  fell  away  in  March  1978  when  the  Somali  army 
withdrew  all  its  units  to  its  own  side  of  the  border.  Yet  the  level  of 
Soviet  ar.d  Cuban  military  support  actually  rose  after  the  fighting  had 
shifted  to  Eritrea  and  after  the  Somali  withdrawal.  Unlike  Somalia,  the 
Eritreans  could  not  be  accused  of  'aggression  against  Ethiopia's  bor- 
ders." The  Russians  justified  their  support  of  the  Dergue  against  the 
Eritreans  on  the  ground  that  they  were  "secessionists"  and  that  they  ha<! 
the  support  of  "counter-revolutionary  elements"  abroad.  They  did  not 
favor  crushing  the  Eritreans  by  military  force;  like  the  Cubans,  they  saw 
Eritrea  as  a political  problem.  To  judge  both  from  their  own  statements 
and  from  Independent  information,  the  Russians  and  the  Cubans  appear  to 
itave  done  their  best  to  dissuade  Mengistu  from  mounting  a major  military 
offensive  in  Eritrea.  They  could  point  to  the  last  sentence  in  Article  1 


of  the  Sovi '!t-Eth.topian  Declaration  on  the  Foundations  of  Friendly  Rela- 
tions and  Cooperation,  signed  on  May  6,  1977,  In  which  "the  two  sides 
declare  that  Inter-govemment  relations  oust  be  based  specifically  on 
such  principles  as  . . . non-interference  in  Internal  affairs  and  the 
settlement  of  disputed  Issues  by  peaceful  means." 

Moscow  saw  Its  role  not  just  as  helping  Ethiopia  defend  Its  bor- 
ders against  foreign  aggression  but  as  helping  It  by  all  means  possible 
to  safeguard  and  consolidate  the  revolution — an  objective,  according  to 
both  Moscow  and  Havana,  that  could  be  achieved  only  through  a Marxist- 
Lenlnlst  proletariat  party  in  Ethiopia.  The  Russians  are  known  to  have 
been  concerned  about  Menglstu's  refusal  to  convert  his  military  regime 
into  a mass  popular  organization,  as  he  had  apparently  agreed  to  do  as 
one  of  the  conditions  for  Soviet  support.  143/  Although  Mengistu  con- 
tinued to  promise  that  he  would  create  such  a party,  he  showed  great 
caution  in  establishing  his  proposed  "Ethiopian  Popular  Organization  of 
the  Masses."  The  reason  he  gave  for  his  caution  was  that  previous  efforts 
Cwhen  he  was  still  supported  by  Me  * Ison)  had  proved  "impractical."  144/ 

He  had  therefore  established  a center  to  recruit  "genuine  communists" 
as  a first  step  toward  creating  a proletariat  party.  The  center  to 
which  he  referred  was  a plariuir.g  committee,  whose  members  also  Included 
Marxist-Leninist  advisers  from  the  USSR,  East  Germany,  and  Cuba.  145/ 

This  is  probably  the  first  time  that  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  have  ac- 
tively helped  to  plan  a local  Communist  movement  to  sustain  a regime  in 
a third  world  country. 
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States) and  China  of  military  intervention  through  "third  parties" — 

Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  Sudan,  and  Egypt.  The  aim  of  such  an  alliance,  Mos- 
cow claimed,  was  to  oppose  countries  ‘"taking  up  a progressive  path  of 
development  and  to  establish  control  over  the  Rid  Sea.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  against  such  a dangerous  development  of  events."  146/ 

Toward  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  the  Ogaden,  in  mid-March  1978, 
the  Soviet  Union  insisted  that  the  Ethiopians  had  no  intention  of  cross- 
ing Somalia's  border  and  that  all  the  prerequisites  for  peace  had  been 
established.  What  would  help  restore  peace  to  the  Horn  was  a pledge  by 
other  countries — "first  of  all  by  the  United  States  and  its  NATO  partners 
and  also  China" — that  they  would  not  interfere  in  the  future.  The  Som- 
alis must  withdraw  their  troops  completely  from  Ethiopia  and  uncondi- 
tionally give  up  their  claims  to  parts  of  the  territory  of  Ethiopia, 
Kenya,  and  Djibouti. 

With  a breathtaking  display  of  cynicism,  the  Soviet  media  insisted 
that  it  was  the  NATO  powers  and  China  that  "supplied  weapons  to  the 
aggressor" — the  Somali  army.  Furthermore,  it  was  "the  Western  nations 
that  encouraged  Somalia  to  carry  out  an  act  of  aggression  against  Ethiop- 
ia." 147/  After  Somalia  had  completed  its  withdrawal  of  troops  to  its 
side  of  the  border,  the  Russians  took  a new  tack.  They  said  the  United 
States  was  planning  to  supply  Somalia  with  arms  in  order  to  establish 
itself  firmly  in  Somalia,  hoping  to  undermine  relations  of  countries 
in  the  region  with  the  USSR  and  to  bar  its  access  to  the  Red  Sea.  148/ 
Perceptions  of  Soviet  Policy  and  Actions 

Only  Kenya  among  the  black  African  states  declared  Itself  an  active 
ally  of  the  Addis  Ababa  regime,  but  the  great  majority  of  OAU  member 
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states  supported  the  Sovlet-Cuban  role  Insofar  as  it  was  held  to  be  a 
response  to  a sovereign  African  state  that  had  asked  for  help  to  repel 
a transgressor  state,  Somalia.  The  majority  of  African  states  were 
opposed  to  Eritrea's  struggle  for  secession — an  aim  held  to  be  Incompat- 
ible with  th'^  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  African  states.  OAU 
member  states  did  not  comment  when  the  Russians  justified  their  inter- 
vention as  an  effort  to  consolidate  a Marxist-Leriinist  revolution  in  an 
African  country. 

Egypt  and  Sudan  suspected  that  the  USSR  planned  to  use  Ethiopia  as 
a springboard  from  which  to  threaten  them  once  the  Marxist-Leninlst 
regime  was  established  in  Ethiopia.  President  Sadat  told  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  February  1977  that  he  envisioned  the  Russians  and  their  Ethio- 


pian allies  as  threatening  Egypt's  Red  Sea  trade  route,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  Lake  Tana;  "Naturally,  I am  concerned  at  the 
Soviets  controlling  half  my  water."  President  Nimeiry  of  Sudan  warned 
the  OAU  summit  meeting  in  Gabon  in  July  1977,  as  he  had  before,  against 
"the  new  socialist  imperialism"  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  "threat- 
ening to  turn  the  continent  into  a vast  area  of  conflict."  Saudi  Arabia 
saw  the  Russians'  objectives  as  being  to  promote  Comnunlst  regimes  in  the 
region  and  to  acquire  bases  in  the  Red  Sea,  both  of  which  were  inimical 
to  Saudi  Arabia's  security.  Iran,  under  the  shah,  expressed  similar 
concern.  These  four  countries  took  the  lead  in  trying  to  achieve  two 
alms:  to  help  strengthen  Somalia  after  its  break  w!.th  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  persuade  the  Western  nations  to  stand  against  expanding  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  the  region,  which,  in  the  words  of  Nimeiry,  was  "a  spreading 
cancer."  The  Arab  League  foreign  ministers,  meeting  in  Cairo  on  March 


characterized  Sovlet-Cuban  intervention  in  the  Horn  as  "aggress- 
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ive"  and  called  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  both  countries’  forces. 

Until  the  end  of  1977,  the  Western  consensus  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union  posed  no  serious  threat  in  the  Red  Sea  area.  Tltis  view  rested 
on  two  assumptions.  The  first  was  that  a country  known  to  be  Independent- 
minded  and  antagonistic  ti-  any  form  of  foreign  control,  as  Ethiopia  was, 
was  unlikely  to  allow  itself  to  come  under  Soviet  domination,  even  if 
its  regime  found  it  expedient  to  enter  into  temporary  military  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  second  assumption  was  closely  linked  to 
the  first:  that  even  if  the  Soviet  Union  did  succeed  in  temporarily 
establishing  a position  of  influence  in  Ethiopia,  it  would  in  time  be 
extruded,  as  had  happened  in  Egypt  and  Sudan.  It  was  therefore  believed 
wise  to  avoid  any  military  intervention  in  the  Horn  and  not  to  adopt  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  any  of  the  parties  in  the  conflict. 

Western  perceptions  about  Soviet  policy  in  the  Horn,  however, 
changed  considerably  as  a result  of  the  major  airlift  and  sealift  opera- 
tions in  late  1977  and  early  1978.  Cyrus  Vance  warned  at  his  press  con- 
ference on  February  10,  1978,  that  the  involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  in  the  Horn  was  affecting  the  political  atmosphere  between  those  tvc 
countries  and  the  United  States — "a  matter  which  we  will  obviously  keep 
in  mind  as  we  proceed  with  the  talks  in  the  Indian  Ocean  because  what  is 
happening  there  is  inconsistent  with  a limitation  of  forces  in  the  area 
which  is  what  we  are  seeking  insofar  as  the  Indian  Ocean  talks  are  con- 
cerned." The  fourth  round  of  Soviet-U.S.  negotiations  on  the  limita- 
tion and  subsequent  reduction  of  military  activity  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
ended  soon  after  Vance’s  statement.  They  had  not  been  resumed  at  the 
time  this  was  written,  despite  several  efforts  by  the  USSR  to  start 
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them  up  again. 

There  was  immediate  concern  that  the  conflict  might  expand  across 
the  border  into  Somalia,  which,  as  Vance  said,  would  "present  a new  and 
different  situation"  calling  for  possible  intervention  by  the  Western 
powers  and  their  regional  allies.  Of  greater  concern  was  Soviet  strategy 
in  the  Red  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  African  continent. 

Soviet  policy  in  the  Horn  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa  was  also 
seen  by  Western  leaders  as  likely  to  jeopardize  negotiations  for  a SALT 
II  agreement.  President  Carter  warned  on  March  2,  1978,  that  Soviet  pol- 
icies could  sway  American  public  opinion  against  approval  of  a new  SALT 
accord.  He  explained:  "It  is  Soviet  actions  in  Africa,  and  not  U.S. 
government  policy,  which  has  created  a linkage  between  arms  accords  and 
developments  in  the  Ethiopia-Somalla  area."  Only  a day  earlier.  Carter's 
national  security  adviser,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  had  said  that,  while  the 
administration  was  not  Itself  "expressing  any  linkage"  between  Soviet 
actions  in  Africa  and  SALT,  it  was  a matter  of  "realistic  judgment"  to 
conclude  that  "unwarranted  intrusion  of  Soviet  power  into  a purely  local 
conflict  would  inevitably  complicate  the  context  not  only  of  the  ne- 
gotiating process  Itself,  but  of  any  ratification  process  that  would 
follow." 

The  clearest  summation  of  the  U.S.  response  to  Soviet  policy  in  the 
Horn  was  provided  by  Marshal  D.  Shulman,  special  adviser  to  the  secretary 
of  state  on  Soviet  affairs.  1A9/  He  said  that  it  should  come  as  no 
surprise  that  the  Russians  had  moved  into  an  area  where  they  felt  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  expand  their  Influence;  this  is  characteristic  of 
Soviet  behavior.  The  Soviet  Union  was  able  to  be  on  the  side  of  .egitimacy 
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of  the  tstiue — the  defense  of  territorial  integrity— which  is  the  side 


most  African  states  wer?.  on.  "The  problem  from  our  point  of  view  arose 


from  the  fact  that  they  did  so  with  such  obvious  lack  of  restraint.  The 


scale  of  the  wjf.pons  they  put  into  tK  area  and  the  large  number  of  Cuban 


soldiers  they  transported  tht’.e  e>^roeded  any  reasonable  definition  of 


restraint  ....  The,'  were,  incline:'  not  to  appreciate  what  impact  their 


acticns  would  have.  . . . An  iv  tnc  case  of  Angola  they  seriously  mis- 


calculateo  what  the  American  r. action  wau-H  be."  The  only  reasonable  U.S. 


response  was  to  work  la  the  diplomatl:  fioid.  Shulman  said  he  was  skeptical 


about  linkatsS.  ’’Elsonomic  reli'Clo?)^  are  not  a f<iat,^hle  Instrument  because  we 


don't  have  .cr.,;-’  trade  agreements  In  fotr.e  and  xs  aran't  aixe  to  put,  say, 


limits  on  ? •"'J.its  because  ;hese  simply  acea'c  benig  granted.  . . . SAL7'  is 


not  a de.'sirfihle  .Instrument  to  use  u.. -use  the  agreement,  if  and  when  we 


get  it,  would  l.e  in  our  own  security  inte^-ect.  . , . What  the  Administration 


has  been  say.lng  to  the  Russ.-^ans  is  chat  lack  of  restraint  in  Africa  would 


affect  the  general  cll*aatc  i-"  this  country,  and  that  may  have  its  effect 


in  many  ways." 


Although  the  Western  European  nations  were  in  clo.se  agreement  with 


American  perceptions  of  the  USSR’s  ro."'?  ••n  the  Horn,  their  leaders,  with 


the  exception  of  Britain,  said  little  in  public.  The  comminique  issued 


at  the  end  of  the  NATO  sunsnit  meeting  in  Washington  on  May  29-30,  1978, 


referred  to  the  'repeated  instances  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  some  of 


JL  ) allies  have  cx^.'o5ted  situations  of  instability  and  regional  con- 


flict in  ths  developing  world."  It  warned  that  "disregard  for  the  in- 


divisibility of  detente  cannot  but  jeopardize  the  further  improvement  of 
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East-West  relations."  But  while  the  stmmit  agreed  on  a long-term  defense 
program,  no  specific  proposals  were  advanced  for  responding  to  the  Immediate 
situation  in  the  Horn. 

Typically,  China  saw  the  Soviet  intervention  as  part  of  Moscow's  de- 
sign for  world  hegemony.  When  the  Russians  failed  to  withdraw  from  Ethio- 
pia after  the  Somalis  had  done  so,  in  Peking  Review  on  April  7,  1978, 
the  following  appeared:  "One  lesson  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  is: 

Once  the  Soviet  mercenary  troops  step  on  the  soil  of  an  African  region 
or  country,  they  will  not  quit  easily.  That  is  because  the  military 
intervention  is  not  directed  merely  against  one  region  or  one  country, 
but  is  closely  connected  with  the  social-imperialist  bid  for  world 
domination,  and  its  Increasingly  Intense  rivalry  with  the  other  super- 
power. The  Soviet  'foreign  legion',  to  wit,  the  Cuban  troops,  is  nothing 
but  a tool  of  the  Kremlin  for  world  hegemony/' 

Outcomes  i 

The  USSR  and  Cuba  have  emerged  as  the  main  strategic  allies  of 
Ethiopia.  They  have  replaced  the  Western  powers,  especially  the  United 
States,  as  the  dominant  military  factor  in  Ethiopia  and  Increased  their 
ability  to  Influence  political  developments  in  the  Horn  of  i^frlca  and 
the  wider  Red  Sea  area. 

However,  the  Russians  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  their  avowed  aim  of 
assisting  the  Ethiopian  military  regime  to  consolidate  its  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  revolution.  Nor  have  they  succeeded  in  making  Somalia  part  of 
their  proclaimed  design  of  creating  a federation  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 


states  in  the  Horn. 
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The  principal,  though-  by  no  means  the  only,  obstacle  delaying  the 
consolidation  of  the  Ethiopian  revolution  is  the  Eritrean  resistance  to 
Ethiopian  and  Soviet  policies.  Despite  the  considerable  Soviet  military 
support  of  the  Ethiopian  army  in  Eritrea,  the  secessionist  forces  still 
remain  firmly  lodged  in  the  province.  Unless  the  Eritrean  liberation 
movement  can  either  be  defeated  militarily  or  be  persuaded  or  coerced 
into  making  a political  settlement,  the  future  of  the  Ethiopian  revolu- 
tion remains  in  doubt.  Although  the  Somali  army  was  defeated  in  the  Oga- 
den,  the  forces  of  insurrection  in  the  province  remain  active  despite 
continuing  Cuban  ground  support  cf  the  Ethiopian  forces.  Other  centers 
of  resistance,  especially  in  the  Oromo  (Galla)  areas  in  the  south,  have 
not  yet  been  overcome.  Opposition  also  still  comes  from  a number  of 
Marxist  movements. 

From  being  a state  tied  militarily  to  the  USSR,  Somalia  has  joined 
the  regional  alliance  of  anti-Soviet  states,  which  includes  Sudan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Egypt.  Although  deeply  shaken  by  the  defeat  in  the  Ogaden, 
the  Somali  political  system  appears  to  have  survived  intact.  Pro-Soviet 
elements  in  Somalia  have  apparently  been  unable  to  change  the  country's 
attitude  toward  the  Soviet  bloc  to  a friendlier  one.  Somalia  has  been 
left  with  a strong  sense  of  grievance  against  the  Western  powers  because 
of  their  refusal  to  replace  the  USSR  as  a source  of  military  supplies. 

The  Red  Sea  regional  powers — especially  Saudi  Arabia  and  Sudan — 
feel  badly  let  down  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Western  powers  to  inter- 
vene actively  in  opposing  the  expansion  of  Soviet  Influence  in  the  area. 
Their  confidence  in  the  likelihood  that  the  Western  powers  would  be  able 
to  intervene  effectively  if  any  of  them  should  be  subjected  to  Soviet 
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pressure  has  been  visibly  affected.  Their  leaders  complain  about  what 
they  feel  to  be  ambiguities  in  the  policies  of  the  Western  powers  as 
well  as  a lack  of  political  will,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  offer  their  military  support  in  resisting  any  further  expansion 
of  Soviet  influence  and  to  enlarge  their  military  presence  in  the  Red 
Sea  region.  Because  these  Red  Sea  countries  perceive  Soviet  strategy  in 
their  area  as  a serious  threat  to  their  own  security,  they  are  puzzled 
and  concerned  by  the  failure  of  their  Western  friends  to  see  things 
their  way.  This  has  set  up  tension  between  the  NATO  powers  and  their 
natural  allies  in  the  region. 

As  in  Angola,  the  Western  powers  have  been' left  thrashing  about  to 
find  means  of  deterring  the  USSR  and  Cuba  from  intervening  militarily 
in  the  areas  where  the  NATO  powers  are  reluctant  to  become  militarily 
involved  themselves,  even  though  they  perceive  the  extension  of  Soviet 
influence  in  those  areas  as  liable  to  upset  the  balance  of  power  in 
strategically  sensitive  parts  of  the  third  worJd. 

China  has  also  failed  to  have  any  effective  influence  on  develop- 
ments in  the  Horn.  Like  the  regional  powers,  the  Chinese  leaders  blame 
the  Western  powers  for  not  intervening  actively  against  the  USSR  and 
Cuba.  China  lost  its  position  in  Ethiopia  but  somewhat  improved  its 
position  in  SomaD.ia,  though  it  is  still  reluctant  to  assume  a significant 
military  role  in  Somalia's  support. 

The  final  outcome  of  the  conflicts  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  still  re- 
mains in  doubt.  While  the  Soviet  Union  has  gained  an  important  advantage, 
it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  achieve  its  ob- 
jectives. While  the  regional  powers  still  look  to  the  United  States  and 
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other  Western  nations  for  the  necessary  support  to  thwart  Soviet  ob- 
jectives, Western  policy  still  appears  to  rely  almost  exclusively  on 
local  forces  to  accomplish  this  aim,  though  without  active  military 
Intervention  by  the  NATO  countries  or  any  substantial  Increase  in  arms 
to  the  region. 
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Chapter  14 


THE  UTILITY  OF  FORCE 


Doubtless  Soviet  leaders  will  again  utilize  armed  forces  to 
reinforce  their  foreign  policy.  In  some  instances  they  may  feel 
compelled  to  take  this  course,  perceiving  a grave  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  USSR  cr  its  global  interests.  The  military  also 
may  be  used  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  political  developments; 
and,  in  the  knowledge  of  this  instrument,  the  Kremlin  may  occasion 
opportunities  for  intervention.  It  would  be  mistaken  to  attempt  to 
forecast  behavior  on  the  basis  of  military  capabilities;  yet.  consequent 
to  the  USSR’s  having  become  more  secure  by  its  achieveauent  of  strategic 
parity  with  the  United  States  and  less  constrained  by  the  reach  of  its 
conventional  military  units  tiian  in  the  past,  the  use  of  Soviet  armed 
forces  as  a political  instrument  in  world  affairs  is  increasingly  a 
function  of  decisionraaking  calculations  in  the  Kremlin  rather  than  of 
the  USSR’s  ability  to  intervene  militarily. 

In  reaching  decisions  about  whether  or  not  to  mount  discrete 
political-military  operations,  Soviet  leaders  and  their  staffs  may  be 
expected  to  engage  in  careful  analyses  of  what  might  be  achieved  and 
what  must,  be  put  at  risk.  Although  propositions  offered  in  argurent 
may  be  formulated  in  terms  of  matters  at  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  discussion  will  not  be  impcrtantly  conditioned  by, 
or  referenced  to,  prior  experiences  bearing  similarity  to  iysues  of 
current  contention.  If  Soviet  leaders  might  consciously  ponder  past 
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experiences  or  have  internalized  certain  lessons,  foreign  observers, 
Interested  to  obtain  clues  to  future  Soviet  behavior,  also  might  sensibly 


give  important  attention  to  this  record. 

An  examination  of  how  Soviet  Interests  abroad  acd  foreign  and 
defense  policy  objectives  fared  in  the  wake  of  past,  but  not  very  distant, 
political-military  operations  allows  a better  understanding  and  elaboration 
upon  those  circumstances  in  the  future  when  Soviet  decisionmakers  might 
call  upon  the  military  to  help  achieve  goals  abroad,  the  kinds  of  armed 
forces  they  might  turn  to,  and  what  these  units  might  be  asked  to  do. 
Looking  back  upon  previous  Instances  of  Soviet  political-military 
diplomacy,  it  is  of  value  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  antagonists 
acted  in  conformity  with  Soviet  objectives  following  the  coercive  use 
of  force  by  Moscow.  Also,  were  favorable  relations  with  actors  beneficiary 
to  Soviet  military  support  maintained  or  further  reinforced?  Were 
previously  or  otherwise  sought  objectives  thereafter  satisfied  by  these 
recipients?  What  other  Important  outcomes,  favorable  and  unfavorable, 
immediately  and  over  a longer  term,  appeared  to  result?  Considered  then 
might  be  the  significance  to  these  outcomes  of  the  particular  character 
and  size  of  Soviet  armed  forces  that  were  utilized  in  earlier  incidents 
as  well  as  their  deployment  and  special  activities.  To  be  examined  finally 
in  this  chapter  is  the  past  significance  of  the  strategic  balance  and 
specific  U.S.  military  operations  to  the  use  of  Soviet  armed  forces  as  a 
political  instrument. 

For  inferences  and  as  a basis  for  generalization,  the  case  study 
analyses  presented  in  chapters  six  through  thirteen  are  drawn  upon  most 
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essentially.  Chapter  fifteen^  which  concludes  this  study,  considers  the 


implications  of  Soviet  coercive  diplomacy  for  U.S.  foreign  and  defense 


policies,  the  circumstances  that  might  beckon  Soviet  poi.ltical-mllitary 


operations  in  the  future,  and  the  character  of  that  behavior. 


Before  reaching  conclusions  about  the  utility  of  Soviet  political- 


military  diplomacy,  the  approach  taken  toward  this  matter  deserves 


elaboration. 


The  Establishment  of  Standards  for  Assessment  1/ 


What  is  an  effective  use  of  armed  forces  as  a foreign  policy 


instrument?  The  focus  of  the  following  analysis  is  on  situational  out- 


comes and  the  performance  by  foreign  actors  of  behavior  desired  by  Soviet 


authorities,  not  the  satisfaction  of  values  held  by  Soviet  leaders. 


Deciphering  the  motivation  of  individuals  is  an  extremely  difficult,  when 


not  impossible,  task  in  any  Instance.  It  is  as  impossible  as  might  be 


imagined  when  the  siabjects  are  Soviet  policymakers.  What  was  on  Leonid 


Brezhnev's  mind  after  the  clash  between  Chinese  and  Soviet  soldiers  on 


the  ice-ridden  Damansky  Island  in  early  March  1969?  A responsible 


leader's  concern  to  Insure  the  security  of  his  nation's  people  and  territory? 


A visceral  desire  for  revenge  or  to  insure  Soviet  prestige  and  dignity? 


The  integrity  of  his  political  p&oitior.  within  the  USSR?  His  image  in 


the  minds  of  Soviet  citizens  or  loved  oz^es?  All  of  the  above;  some  of  the 


above;  one  of  the  above;  or  none  of  the  above?  Serious  memoirs,  biographies. 


accounts  by  journalists  and  other  personality  and  decisionmaking  reports 


about  the  policymaking  behavior  of  Western  leaders  are  typically  disputed; 
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•Jjnllar  materials  about  Soviet  leaders  have  only  the  barest  existence. 
But  what  Is  even  more  to  the  point:  Generally  speaking,  at  least  at  the 
public  level,  a confident  understanding  of  the  constellation  of  Soviet 
decisionmaking  authority  during  foreign  policy  crises  does  not  exist. 

It  would  be  a matter  of  question  whose  motivation  should  be  examined 


If  this  path  was  to  be  pursued  with  reference  to  the  1967  Middle  East 
war,  for  example;  and  although  Leonid  Brezhnev  seemed  dominant  In  the 
19708,  who  the  relevant  and  essential  policymakers  were  during  the  Angolan 
civil  war  and  African  Horn  conflict  remain  matters  of  dissonance. 

Less  contentious  Is  the  immediate  behavior  desired  of  foreign  actors 
and  the  situational  outcomes  that  were  sought  by  the  leadership  in  Moscow. 
About  these  matters  there  Is  greater  uniformity  In  the  interpretation  of 
verbal  and  written  communications  by  Xremlin  authorities,  Soviet  media 
statements  and  Moscow's  manipulation  of  military  and  other  instruments  of 
diplomacy.  The  Identity  and  lines  of  authority  of  the  elite  that  directed 
Soviet  actions  after  Ghana  seized  two  Russian  fishing  trawlers  in  1969  are 
difficult  to  determine;  to  gain  knowledge  about  the  forces  driving  these 
individuals  in  their  actions  and  whether  or  not  those  concerns  were 
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satisfied  are  probably  Impossible  tasks.  Much  more  agreed  upon,  by  contrast, 
are  the  foreign  behavior  and  outcomes  sought  most  limned lately  in  this 
incident  by  the  Soviet  leadership;  these  being  the  release  by  Ghanaian 
authorities  of  the  seized  trawlers  and  crews,  and  the  avoidance  of  damage 
to  the  USSR's  Image  In  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Similarly,  following  the  initial 
Ussuri  River  fighting  In  1969,  Moscow  sought  to  persuade  Peking  to  give  up 
its  belief  In  the  utility  of  violence  and  its  attempt  to  create  a climate 
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of  uccertalnty  ov&r  the  future  of  formerly  Chinese  territory  obtained  by 
Czarlst  Russia  In  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  enter  Into  negotiations 
on  at  least  this  Issue  of  dispute.  Whatever  the  motivation  and  further 
objectives  of  Soviet  policymakers,  the  achievement  of  these  immediate 
objectives  was  the  focus  of  their  attention  and,  we  may  presume,  was 
necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  whatever  further  goals  and  concerns 
they  may  have  had. 

Because  operational  objectives  may  be  achieved  In  the  immediate 
sense,  but  yet  be  lost  soon  thereafter.  It  is  useful  to  assess  the  achieve- 
ment of  outcomes  both  from  a short-term  perspective  (defined  arbitrarily 
as  the  period  up  to  six  months  after  the  initial  use  of  military  means  by 
the  USSR):  and  over  a longer  term  (three  years).  Thus,  durable  positive  - 
denouments  may  be  distinguished  from  ones  that  were  only  ephaneral.  The 
achievement  of  operational  goals,  of  course,  need  not  Imply  the  satisfaction 
of  decisionmakers.  Goals  immediately  In  mind  may  be  the  only  ones  that  can 
obtain  a necessary  degree  of  consensus  or  appear  feasible.  Just  as  armed 
forces  usage  usually  is  tapered  to  some  extent  to  customized  goals,  short- 
term objectives  are  formulated  within  a framework  of  available  means, 
perceptions  of  foreign  attitudes,  and  acceptable  risk. 

Yet,  to  focus  exclusively  on  the  .'immediate  behavior  desired  of 
actors  aud  situational  results  would  leave  open  to  question  more  general 

or  strategic  considerations  that  Soviet  leaders  may  have  had  In  mind 
during  incidents,  considerations  more  enduring  and  fundamental  In 
Importance  as  compared  with  operational  objectives.  In  airlifting  Cuban 
soldiers  and  armaments  to  the  MPLA  during  the  Angolan  civil  war  artd  to 
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Ethiopia  iu  its  conflict  on  the  Horn  of  Africa,  the  !^remlln  was  presumably 
attempting  to  do  more  than  away  the  outcome  of  two  conflicts.  Also  in  mind, 
it  might  be  suggested,  were  the  USSR's  global  competitions  with  the 
United  States  and  China,  the  achievement  of  standing  with  new  regimes 
in  Angola  and  Ethiopia,  and,  with  this,  the  ability  to  exert  greater 
Influence  on  further  developments  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  While 
the  demonstration  of  the  global  reach  of  Soviet  conventional  forces  may 
have  been  a goal  in  itself,  the  future  acquisition  of  facilities  for  the 
forward  basing  of  Soviet  aircraft  and  warships  also  may  have  been  In  mind. 

Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  these  and  other  Interests, 
strategic  objectives.  Insofar  as  they  hark  back  to  the  question  of 
motivation,  are  not  as  clearly  demonstrable  as  immediate  operational 


objectives.  Hence  while  attention  is  given  in  this  analysis  to  further 
outcomes  of  importance  to  presumed  Soviet  Interests,  we  hesitate  to  say 
that  these  outcomes,  whether  satlofactory  or  unsatisfactory,  were  the 
ones  of  great'ist  concern  in  Moscow  during  incidents.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  responding  to  President  Nasser’s  plea  in  late  1969  for  air  defense 
assistance  to  halt  deep  penetration  raids  by  Israeli  aircraft,  Moscow's 
principal  operational  objectives  were  to  compel  Israel  to  stop  these 
attacks,  to  insure  Nasser's  political  position  in  Egypt,  and  to  reinforce 
the  USSR's  relationship  with  Cairo  (including  in  this  case,  the  Soviet 
acquisition  of  military  bases  In  Egypt).  Also  at  stake,  but  much  more 
difficult  to  certify  as  playing  an  important  role  in  Kremlin  decision- 
making, were  the  USSR's  credibility  and  position  in  the  Arab  world  and, 
more  broadly,  in  the  third  world,  end  the  otherwise  unchallenged  supremacy 
of  a U.S.  ally  and  American  military  tachnol''gy  over  a Moscow  ally  equipped 
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with  Soviet  arms. 

Developoents  related  to  these  broader  matters,  while  taken  account 
of  In  this  analysis,  are  examined  In  terms  of  a balance  sheet  that  may 
Include  both  calculated  and  unexpected  gains  and  losses — for  example, 
the  rapid  dissatisfaction  of  President  Sadat  (after  he  succeeded  Nasser 
In  September  1970)  with  the  demeanor  and  political  activities  of  Soviet 
military  men  and  diplomats  In  Egypt  and  Moscow's  attempt  to  use  its 
expanded  presence  to  constrain  Egyptian  policy,  and  Sadat's  openness  to 
U.S.  overtures  for  a positive  relationship  with  Egypt  and  assistance  to 
help  reduce  Egyptian  dependency  upon  the  USSR.  In  short,  broader  out- 
comes are  importantly  considered,  but  from  the  perspective  of  their  being 
sequelae  related  to  presumed  Interests  of  the  Soviet  state,  not  as  related 
to  "known  goals"  of  its  leaders.  These  developments  may  be  more 
momentous  and  lasting  than  outcomes  related  to  the  immediate  objectives 
of  decisionmakers. 

In  addition  to  examining  the  short  and  longer  term  satisfaction  of 
Soviet  operational  objectives  and  further  important  outcomes,  what  is 
also  of  concern  Is  an  understanding  of  the  utility  of  different  modes 
in  which  Soviet  armed  forces  have  been  used.  All  of  the  case  studies 
consider  the  political  use  of  Soviet  armed  forces  in  situations  of  conflict 
or  hostility  between  actors:  In  some  Instances,  fighting  was  ongoing  and 
heavy;  in  others,  violence  was  sporadic  or  a serious  possibility;  and,  at 
the  least,  the  political  climate  included  antagonism  and  tension.  The 
essential  role  of  Soviet  armed  forces  in  all  but  one  of  the  incidents  In 
which  they  were  utilised  was  a coercive  one;  the  exception  being  the  largely 
cooperative  action  taken  by  Soviet  warships  after  North  Korea  shot  down  a 


U.S.  Mavy  EC-121  aircraft  in  1969.  As  a coercive  Instrument,  Soviet 
military  units  were  used  to  compel  a foreign  actor  to  do  something  or 
to  stop  doing  something,  or  to  deter  a target  against  either  taking  an 
uxkdesired  action  or  stopping  an  activity  that  was  appreciated.  Thus, 
Soviet  warships  acted  in  1970  to  deter  a new  attack  by  Portugal  upon 
Guinea  and  late  in  the  1973  Middle  East  war  to  compel  Israel  to  abide 
the  cease-fire  it  had  accepted.  iQ  many  Instances,  a coercive  use  of 
force  apparently  was  meant,  at  a minimum,  to  deter  behavior,  but  hope- 
fully to  also  compel  an  action.  Thus  for  example,  Warsaw  Treaty  maneuvers 
and  exercises  in  late  spring  and  early  summer  1968  were  intended  to  compel 
Prague  to  turn  back  the  clock  on  liberalization  and,  at  the  least,  to 
deter  the  Czechs  from  going  further  in  thie  direction.  Similarly,  the 
political-military  approach  taken  toward  China  in  1969  was  to  deter  the 
Chinese  from  violent  action  on  the  Slno-Soviet  border  and  to  compel  Peking 
to  negotiate  border  Issues. 

In  some  incidents  the  essential  antagonism  was  between  a foreign 
actor  and  the  USSR  directly  and  Soviet  military  power  was  orchestrated 
only  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union;  so  armed  forces  were  used  on  the 
Slno-Soviet  border  vis-k-vis  China  end  in  West  African  waters  after  the 
seizure  of  two  Soviet  trawlers  by  Ghana.  In  other  incidents  the  mili- 
tary were  used  to  secure  Soviet  Interests  by  coercing  one  foreign  actor 
on  behalf  of  another.  Examples  here  include  the  support  given  Iraq 
against  the  Kurds  and  Sudan  against  the  Anyanya  insurgents.  In  the  third 
world  the  actors  beneficiary  to  this  assistance  were  usually  independent 
governments  of  nation-states.  The  MPLA  during  the  Angolan  civil  war 
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«nd  China  and  North  Korea  also  were  not  Soviet  "puppets'*.  The  same  did 
not  appear  true,  however,  of  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  Soviet 

support  in  Poland  and  Hungary  in  1956  and  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 
Having  little  public  support,  these  groups,  which  welcomed  or  accommodated 
themselves  to  Soviet  military  intervention,  did  not  engage  with  Moscow  as 


entitles  of  independent  standing,  but  were  used  as  vehicles  to  legitimize 
the  USSR's  coercive  use  of  force  against  sovereign  nations. 

Frequently  when  Soviet  military  power  was  used  to  support  a 
foreign  actor,  that  recipient's  further  conduct  was  probably  of  more 
basic  and  direct  significance  to  the  USSR  than  the  behavior  by  the  target 
at  which  coercion  was  directed.  The  coercion  of  the  second  was  the 
necessary  step  to  obtaining  the  honors  sought  from  the  first.  For 
example,  although  coercing  Portugal  in  West  Africa  in  1970  may  have 
had  its  own  reward,  the  reinforcement  of  relations  with  guinea  was  almost 
certainly  the  driving  and  more  important  goal  of  Moscow.  In  some  Instances 
the  USSR  would  appear  not  to  have  appreciated  the  necessary  role  of  acting 
coercively  at  all.  Consider,  for  example,  the  casualty  of  Soviet-Somalian 
relations  as  a resvilt  of  Moscow's  support  of  Ethiopia  in  the  1977-78 
conflict  on  the  Horn  of  Africa. 

Just  as  coercive  political-military  diplomacy  may  aim  at  deterrence 
or  compulsion,  armed  forces,  as  an  instrument  of  support,  also  may  be 
used  in  two  different  modes:  (1)  to  assure  an  ally's  continuing  to  do 
something  or  not  doing  something;  (2)  to  induce  such  a target  to  do 
something  or  to  stop  doing  something.  And,  too,  military  force  may  be 
orchestrated  to  both  assure  and  Induce  behavior  at  the  same  time,  as 
I Moscow  sought  to  assure  Sekou  Toure's  maintenance  of  good  relations  with 
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the  USSR  and  to  induce  the  Guinean  President  to  grant  lodging  for  Soviet 
reconnaissance  aircraft  and  warships. 

By  comparing  uses  of  the  armed  forces  to  support — that  is,  assure 
or  Induce  behavior — with  uses  to  coerce — that  is,  deter  or  compel 
behavior,  the  utility  of  using  the  armed  forces  as  a "reward"  may  be 
contrasted  with  the  utility  of  their  use  as  "punishment."  The  comparison 
of  uses  of  the  armed  forces  to  insure  the  continued  performance  of  exist- 
ing behavior — that  is,  to  assure  or  deter — ^with  uses  to  obtain  changed 
behavior — that  is,  to  Induce  or  compel — permits  examination  of  the 
relative  value  of  using  armed  forces  for  the  purposes  of  bett^vior 
reinforcement  and  modification. 

Another  dimension  of  utility  that  is  explored  relates  to  the 
directness  of  Soviet  coercive  diplomacy.  At  the  same  time  that  military 
force  is  used  to  threaten  one  actor  directly,  it  may  also  be  intended, 
sometimes  even  more  Importantly,  to  achieve  this  goal  indirectly — for 
example,  by  raising  the  stakes  to  an  ally  or  patron  of  an  actor, 
thereby  leading  that  benefactor  to  discipline  its  client.  Thus  Soviet 
td.litary  power  was  aimed  at  the  Kurds  in  Iraq  not  only  directly,  but 
also  indirectly  Insofar  as  it  led  Iran  to  reduce  its  assistance  to  the 
Kurds.  A similar  story  unfolded  during  the  1973  Middle  East  war.  The 
Soviet  military  measures  and  ultimatum  that  prompted  the  U.S.  Defcon  3 
alert  also  motivated  the  Mixon  Administration  to  exert  strong  pressure  upon 
Israel  to  finally  accept  the  earlier  agreed  upon  ceaseoflre. 
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*’Succeg8**  and  ''Failure** 

It  is  of  further  Importance  to  be  clear  about  what  is  implied 
by  the  view  that  a political  use  of  the  military  was  effective  or  had 
utility.  Such  "success"  in  using  armed  forces  in  order,  for  example, 
to  reinforce  the  performance  of  a desired  behavior  would  imply  a 
determination  that  the  actor  was  otherwise  unresolved  as  to  whether 
to  continue  to  perform  the  desired  action,  and  that  the  use  of  armed 
forces  by  the  Soviet  Union  was  perceived  and  did  Indeed  persuade  the 
actor  not  to  change  the  behavior  in  question.  If  the  desired  behavior 
was  going  to  be  performed  in  any  case,  the  use  of  force  would  be  of  no 
consequence,  even  if  the  actor  did  perceive  and  consider  it,  "Failure" 
would  imply  that  the  actor  did  not  perceive  the  use  of  force  or  did  per- 
ceive it  but  was  not  influenced  by  it.  Thus,  failure  can  be  determined 
with  greater  confidence:  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  observe  the 
nonperformance  of  a desired  behavior. 

Alternatively,  success  could  imply  that  a use  of  the  armed 
forces  Influenced  the  views  and  confidence  of  others  around  an 
individual  actor,  and  thereby  caused  the  actor  to  perform  the  desired 
behavior  in  a more  circuitous  fashion.  Insofar  as  few  have  ruled  with 
absolute  authority,  the  Influence  exerted  upon  factions  and  individuals, 
as  well  as  upon  formal  or  informal  policy  debates  in  general,  may  have 
been  the  most  frequently  effective  avenue  to  a satisfactory  outcome. 

Even  totalitarians  presumably  consider  the  arguments  of  others. 
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The  conclusion  that  an^d  forces  were  used  successfully  where 
the  objective  was  to  aodify  the  actor's  behavior,  or  to  cause  an 
actor  to  do  something  different,  would  imply  a similar  finding — that 
the  actor  behaved  desirably  to  at  least  some  degree  in  consequence 
of  a Soviet  use  of  the  military,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  this  action 
the  desired  behavior  would  not  have  been  performed. 

Notwithstanding  the  achievement  of  desired  objectives  in  an 
incident  and  their  continued  retention  and,  too,  satisfaction  with 
further  related  developments,  the  relationship  between  the  use  of  force 
and  any  outcome  may  be  tenuous  or  even  nonexistent.  Favorable  foreign 
behavior  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  political  use  of  the  military, 
but  it  may  have  occurred  in  any  event — or  in  spite  of  a particular 
political-military  operation. 

The  political  use  of  the  military  may  be  accompanied  by  policy 
statements,  diplomatic  communications,  tho  manipulation  of  economic 
assistance  and  arms  transfers,  and  covert  activities.  These  other 
instruments  may  be  more  or  less  important  for  achieving  objectives 
than  the  use  of  the  armed  forces.  Such  behavior  may  also  clarify 
or  reinforce  the  meaning  of  the  use  of  the  military,  or,  alternatively, 
confuse  and  undermine  its  meaning. 

Of  further  significance  to  the  choices  made  by  foreign  decision- 
makers  whom  Soviet  policymakers  are  attempting  to  influence  are  their 
own  domestic  and  foreign  pressures  and  constraints.  As  intervening 
variables,  the  perceptions,  sources  of  motivation,  and  strength  of 
commitment  of  a target  are  surely  of  great  significance.  Although 
the  Soviet  Union  might  clearly  signal  a threat  of  the  use  of  force. 
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a foreign  leader  may  perceive  only  a weak  Soviet  conmitment;  domestic 
considerations  may  make  a target  act  against  Its  own  better  Judgment; 
and  nothing  at  all  may  avail  when  an  actor  Identifies  an  objective  with 
Its  own  sense  of  destiny.  As  discussed  elsewhere,  the  "confident  use 
of  a strategy  of  coercive  diplomacy"  will  Include  a consideration  of  all 
these  factors.  Ij 

The  sum — clearly  a complex  one — of  the  variables  Influencing  a 
target's  decisions  Is  a screen  through  which  the  armed  forces  used  as  a 
political  instrument,  and  other  Soviet  policy  Instruments,  must  usually 
penetrate  in  order  to  achieve  a desired  outcome.  Different  screens  will 
present  differing  degrees  of  difficulty. 


The  Subjects  of  the  Analysis 

The  case  studies,  It  will  be  recalled,  do  not  examine  a random 
sample  of  discrete  Soviet  political-military  operations  but  consider 
situations  thought  to  be  especially  significant  and  representative  of 
Important  classes  of  incidents.  The  USSR's  confrontation  with  China  and 
related  Soviet  military  actions  examined  by  Thomas  Robinson  is  of  unique 
and  continuing  Importance.  If  oast  experience  can  yield  an  understanding 
of  future  Sovlet-Chlnese  Interac.i  :ins,  no  more  need  be  asked  to  make  it 
worth  studying.  Nevertheless,  the  Sino-Soviet  border  conflict  shares  In 
common  with  those  incidents  analyzed  by  Michel  Tatu,  William  Zimmerman,  and 
Donald  and  Janet  Zagorla,  the  subject  of  Soviet  relations  with  communist 
nations  bordering  the  USSR  (the  Vietnam  War  is  the  ex'^eption) . 


While  China  has  presented  r direct  threat  to  the  territorial  security 
of  the  USSR  as  well  as  to  political  re? atlonshlps  of  the  Soviet  Union 
globally,  the  incidents  examined  by  Tatu,  the  Zagorlps  and  Zimnerman 
also  included  serious  threats  to  the  security  of  the  USSR  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  Kremlin.  Moscow  fees  in  Eastern  Europe  a buffer  with  the 
West  and  critical  sphere  of  influence,  the  retention  of  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  maintenance  of  communist  regimes  dominated  by  the  USSR.  The 
United  States  did  not  play  an  Important  role  in  the  Eastern  European 
crises  studies  by  Michel  Tatu,  but  U.S.  military  power  was  brought 
to  bear  in  reaction  to  North  Korean  aggression  and  prcvccatlons  in  close 
proximity  to  the  USSR.  Notwithstanding  broader  perspectives  of  Soviet 
relations  with  communist  regimes  and  direct  security  considerations  that 
might  be  pursued,  like  the  relevance  of  the  Sino-Soviat  border  conflict, 
it  i.®  of  enough  importance  that  previous  incidents  in  Eastern  Europe  might 
be  germane  to  the  question  of  future  Soviet  intervention  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  that  past  crises  and  conflict  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  might  be  pertinent 
to  situations  that  might  arise  again  in  Northeast  Asia. 

What  is  particularly  important  about  Soviet  behavior  during  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  is  an  understanding  of  the  forces  acting  upon  the 
USSR  and  subsequent  Soviet  behavior  in  response  to  the  United  States' 
making  war  against  Soviet  allied  communist  regimee.  Although  the  United 
States  will  probably  not  soon  again  engage  in  a Vietnam-like  conflict,  it 
is  conceivable  that  U.S.  policymakers  would  seriously  consider  violence 
against  a communist  regime  supported  by  the  Soviet;  Union  in  response  to 
provocations  such  as  those  by  North  Korea  in  1968-69  and  1976. 
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Bv  con::rast  with  these  four  sets  of  case  studies  including  threats 
to  USbR  territory,  Soviet  empire,  and  the  security  of  allied  conanunist 
regimes — all  close  to  home  in  Europe  and  Asia — the  other  four  sets  of 
incidents  subjected  to  case  study  analysis  took  place  on  the  chessboard 
of  th,  third  world.  In  these  actions,  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa, 

Soviet  armed  forces  were  wed  to  maintain,  reinforce,  or  achieve  new 
positions  of  standing  with  friends,  as  well  as  to  discourage  their 
opposltioi. . The  1367  and  1973  Middle  East  confrontations  and  the  Canal 
War  between  Egypt  and  Israel  in  the  interim  embodied  the  presentation  of 
serious  military  dangers  ro  long-standing  allies  of  the  USSR  by  a long-time 
ally  of  the  United  States.  In  Sudan  and  Iraq  intractable  .insurgencies 
admitted  serious  threat  to  the  continued  rule  of  Soviet  cl^'ents.  So,  too, 
confronted  ware  President  Narser,  by  Israel's  deep  penetration  bombing  of 
Egypt  in  1969-1970;  President  Sekou  Toure,  by  Portugal's  1970  raid  into 
Guinea;  and  Ethiopia's  Haile  Mariam  Mengistu,  a very  new  Soviet  ally,  by 
Somalian  military  entry  into  the  Ogaden  region  of  Ethiopia  and  by  the 
Eritrean  insurgency  in  1977-1978.  These  five  other  incidents,  in  addition 
to  the  two  general  wars  in  the  Middle  East,  found  apprehensive  globally 
recognized  governments  calling  upon  their  premier  ally,  the  USSR,  for 
support  against  threats  to  their  nation's  sovereignty  or  territorial 
integrity.  Soviet-Cuba:*  assistance  to  the  MPLA  in  Angola  also  went  to 
a long-time  ally,  but  one  contending  for  power  in  a civil  war  exhibiting 
no  globally  recognized  government.  Finally,  Ghana's  seizure  of  two 
Soviet  trawlers  In  1968  hazarded  Soviet  dignity  and  prestige  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  Only  in  the  two  Middle  East  wars  did  the  United  States  become 
militarily  involved,  however. 
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Soviet  exaed  forces  usage  iu  these  incidents  nay  be  sunmarlly 
cataloged  in  the  following  terns:  Vis-a-vis  China  and  to  neet  rebellion 
in  Eastern  Europe  nultl-dlvlsional  and  compla&entary  tactical  air  unite 
were  redeployed  and  serious  conbat  was  prepared  for  or  undertaken.  In 
reaction  to  the  U.S.  drive  across  the  38th  parallel  and  northward  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula  in  1950  large  ground  deployments  also  were  nade  on  behalf 
of  China,  although  not  North  Kore^.  Only  after  the  front  in  Korea  was 
stabilized  and  U.S.  t»r  aims  were  United  did  Stalin  render  Pyongyang  air 
assistance  and  the  comfort  of  Red  Army  units.  No  Soviet  air  or  ground 
units  ever  assisted  North  Vietnan  during  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
in  neither  the  Korean  nor  the  Vietnam  wars  did  Soviet  naval  vessels 
support  Moscow's  allies.  Warships  flying  the  Red  Star  staged  a small 
presence  after  the  United  States  initiated  heavy  air  attacks  against 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  in  1972,  but  this  was  only  to  protest  the  bombing  of 
Soviet  merchantmen  in  port. 

Although  a large  Soviet  naval  presence  iu  the  Sea  of  Japan  wcs 
mounted  in  response  to  a U.S.  naval  and  air  buildup  in  the  Far  East 
after  the  Pueblo  was  seized.  Its  timing  and  Soviet  naval  air 
activity  indicated  considerable  delay  on  the  part  of  the  USSR.  When, 
a year  later,  North  Korean  fighter  planes  shot  down  s U.S.  Navy  EC-121 
aircraft  -jnd  the  United  States  deployed  more  powerful  forces  yet,  Moscow's 
response  was  a very  small  Soviet  naval  presence  aimed  at  monitoring  the 
U.S.  military  buildup  and  the  U.S.  search  and  rescue  effort  which  was 
assisted.  No  Soviet  military  aupport  was  given  to  Pyongyang  in  the 
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face  of  the  U.S.  show  of  force  following  the  1976  murder  of  two  U.S. 
army  officers  by  Noita  Korean  soldiers  in  the  Korean  Demilitarized  Zone. 

In  contrast  to  a minimal  use  of  only  naval  forces  in  the  1967 
Middle  East  war,  when  Arabs  and  Israelis  again  went  to  war  in  1973  the 
Kremlin  ordered  not  only  naval  activities  to  counter  the  Sixth  Fleet,  but 
alvso  a major  resupply  of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  armed  forces  by  military 
transport  aircraft  (as  well  as  by  merchant  vessels)  and  the  alert  of 
airborne  divisions  for  possbile  deployment  to  the  Middle  East.  To  halt 
Israel's  unbridled  air  activity  ever  Egypt  during  the  Intervening  Canal  Var , 
Soviet  pround-based  and  fighter  plane  air  defense  units  were  deployed  to 

Egypt  and  the  USSR  accepted  this  responsibility  as  its  own.  Small 
tactical  aircraft  units  also  aided  Sudan  and  Iraq  against  the  Anyanya 
and  Kurdish  rebellions,  respectively.  Soviet  naval  units  were  deployed 
to  the  scene  on  the  occasion  of  each  of  the  four  African  incidents 
examined  (excluding  the  insurgency  in  Sudan) . In  the  two  Instances 
of  on-going  violence — that  is,  the  Angolan  civil  war  and  Ethiopian-Sonalian 
conflict — Moscow  also  utilized  Soviet  transport  aircraft  to  support  its 
clients. 


The  Satisfaction  of  Operational  Objectives 

Soviet  armed  forces,  when  used  as  a political  Instrument  in  the  past, 
were  an  uncerttin  means  for  achieving  specific  objectives  abroad.  The 
occurrence  of  positive  outcomes  in  incidents  and  their  ..etention  for  at 
least  a lew  years  varied  greatly  with  contextual  circumstances  and  with 
how  Soviet  military  power  was  utilized.  The  realization  of  favorable 
outcomes  of  a broader  quality  important  to  Soviet  Interests  also  was 
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probleaatic.  !rhe  arulogy  of  a haimer  is  useful:  Having  a large  hammer 
may  be  helpful  in  some  Instances;  in  others  a small  one  may  accomplish 
what  a larger  tne  cannot;  and  very  different  results  may  be  obtained 
if  the  type  of  hammer  used  is  of  a carpenter’s;,  jeweler's,  or  auto-body 
repair  type.  In  still  other  instances,  though,  a hammer  simply  is  not 

•PPropriate  to  the  job  and.  If  used,  may  cause  serioue  damage  rather 
than  be  an  aid  to  construction  or  repair,  this  being  noticeable  sometimes 

immediately,  but  in  other  instances,  only  after  some  greater  length  of 
time  has  elapsed.  In  short,  as  an  instrument  that  might  be  drawn  on 
indiscriminately  to  obtain  objectives  abroad,  Soviet  political-military 
operations  were  an  unreliable  handle  for  obtaining  lasting  favorable 
outcomes. 


China  and  Eastern  Europe 


The  two  most  serious  challenges  to  the  USSR,  In  reaction  to  which 
very  large  discrete  political-military  operations  were  mounted,  were 
China's  heightened  hostility  toward  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  late  1960's 
ar.d  periodic  rebellions  in  Eastern  Europe.  As  a discrete  politlcrl 
instrument,  Soviet,  military  power  was  little  short  of  a flop  when  it 
was  used  to  intimidate  regimes  not  to  the  Kremlin's  liking  in  Eastern 
Europe;  and  although  Moscow  did  achieve  its  operational  objectives 
vis-a-vis  Peking,  many  months  of  military  activity  elapsed  first  and 
the  Kiemlln  finally  had  to  go  so  fr.r  as  to  raise  the  possibility  of 
waging  nuclear  war  against  China. 
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The  Soviet  military  buildup  east  of  the  Urals  and  in  Mongolia  In 
the  several  years  prior  to  the  clash  on  March  IS,  1969,  was  not  followed 
by  more  conciliatory  Chinese  behavior,  but  by  Peking  evidencing  hostility 
to  Moscow  with  increased  boldness.  The  series  of  border  actions  and  further 
Soviet  military  buildup  after  the  March  2,  1969  violence,  as  a campaign 

of  intimidation,  did  not  provoke  new  Chinese  border  provocations  and 
may  indeed  have  been  an  effective  deterrent,  but  it  was  only  after  Soviet 
envoys  and  other  representatives  unsheathed  the  threat  of  a nuclear 
strike  against  China  that  Peking  felt  compelled  to  enter  negotiations 
with  the  USSR.  Yet,  even  then,  Peking  was  not  compelled  to  accept  Soviet 
positions  in  these  negotiations,  but  used  the  talks  as  a hedge  against 
preemptive  Soviet  military  action  and  to  buy  time  to  structure  a more 
favorable  global  political  environment  for  confrontation  with  the  USSR 
and  to  build  up  its  own  military  capabilities.  Thus  the  USSR  obtained 
a barr  minimum  after  exerting  maximum  force  short  of  war.  By  going  to 
that  extreme  to  purchase  a secure  border  in  the  short  term,  a dynamic 
extremely  prejudicial  to  Soviet  security  and  global  interests  in  the  long 
term  was  set  in  motion. 

As  Thomas  Robinson  argues,  the  fear  generated  by  this  coercive 
diplomacy,  which  compelled  an  isolated  China  in  1969  to  negotiations, 
also  led  Peking  to  mortgage  its  economic,  foreign  and  defense  policy 
in  order  to  create  a greater  military  and  global  political  base — that 
is,  an  anti-Soviet  global  entente — that  would  make  the  USSR  more  wary 
of  threatening  China  and  give  Peking  the  greater  wherewithal  to  resist 
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coercion.  A decade  after  the  Ussuri  River  clashes  China  was  in  political 
and  economic  alliance  with  the  United  States,  Europe  and  Japan  against  the 
USSR.  Attempts  to  IntimMate  China  and  the  expanded  Soviet:  air  and  naval 
presence  in  the  Far  East  and  Sea  of  Japan,  which  may  be  related  in  pa't  to 
the  aino-Soviet  conflict,  as  a by-product  kindled  serious  Japanese  anxiety 
about  Soviet  intentions  and  reinforced  Tokyo's  interest  in  closer  relations 
with  Peking  and  the  acquisition  of  mere  capable  Self  Defease  Forces;  while 
the  United  States  and  Europe  were  made  doubly  auspicious  of  the  USSR  when 
Moscow  elected  to  dramatically  increase  the'^apablTm'es  of  its  conventional 
forces  in  the  Far  East  at  the  same  time  Soviet  forces  in  Europe  were  being 
reinforced.  Improved  relations  between  China  and  the  United  States,  NATO/ 
Europe  and  Japan  then  became  a source  of  considerable  friction  between  the 
West  and  the  USSR;  the  West  welcoming  a stro;iger  China  as  a counterbalance 
to  increased  Soviet  power  and  the  USSR  perceiving  in  this  an  encircling 
anti-Soviet  global  alliance. 

In  Eastern  Europe  military  power  was  orchestrated  to  insure  subservience 
to  the  USSR  and  socialist  orthodoxy.  But  the  Poles  stood  up  to  Khrushchev 
and  his  cohorts  in  October  1956  and  were  not  compelled  to  reform  their 
leadership  or  to  hand  power  over  to  the  Soviet- allied  Natolinlst  faction. 
Movements  by  the  Red  Army  in  and  around  Poland  and  of  warships  in  the 
Baltic  may  have  assured  the  loyalty  and  cohesiveness  of  the  Natollnlsts, 
but  this  muscle  flexing  was  to  no  avail;  for  this  faction  could  not 
command  the  armed  forces  and  remained  a party  minority  with  little  popular 
standing.  Nor  is  there  a case  for  arguing  that  Moscow's  show  of  force 
deterred  a radical  assertion  of  independence  by  Warsaw.  Gomulka  was 
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hjinself  a stern  coonaunlst,  opposed  to  liberalization  and  disposed  strongly 
to  a firm  alliance  with  the  USSR.  More  accurately,  having  deterred 
military  intervention  with  courage,  a united  people,  and  a credible  threat 
of  violent  and  determined  resistance,  Gomulka  assured  further  Soviet 
rectralnt  by  following  a course  acceptable  to  the  USSR  but  one  which  he 
himself  favored.  Vihat  paid  off  was  Khrushchev's  gamble  to  back  away 
militarily  and  give  the  Poles  time  to  pursue  their  promised  course.  The 
political  use  of  force  was  a failure;  which  is  not  to  say  that  the  Poles 
thereafter  were  able  to  ignore  their  environment  and  the  demands  of  their 
great  neighbor  to  the  east.  They  could  not.  But  what  Warsaw  feared  was 
the  reality  of  military  suppression;  the  Poles  were  not  impressed  by 
the  mere  demonstrative  use  of  force.  Moreover,  once  Moscow  backed  off 
and  Gomulka  moved  to  gain  full  control  of  the  Polish  armed  forces,  the 
Kremlin's  ability  to  Intlmlda'  ^ Warsaw  by  exercises  or  maneuvers  declined 
even  further;  although  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Hungary  which, 
in  the  end^  was  more  than  a demonstration,  no  doubt  reinforced  Gomulka 
in  following  his  chosen  path.  Yet,  if  Michel  Tatu  is  correct,  Gomulka 
feared  West  Germany  and  the  prospect  of  a united  Germany  at  least  as 
much  as  he  did  the  USSR. 


Nor  did  the  deployment  of  Soviet  units  in  Budapest  during  the  first 
phase  of  that  crisis  (October  23-31)  or  the  slow-motlon  buildiip  of 
forces  and  actions  early-on  in  the  second  phase  (beginning  November  1) 
compel  dissident  workers  and  students  to  terminate  their  rebellious  be- 
havior and  be  contented  with  a promise  of  reforms.  Hence  the  new  team 
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led  by  Imre  Nagy  and  Janos  Kadar  who  replaced  Erno  Gero  were  not  able  to 
channel  the  rebellion  politically.  Ead  the  dissidence  been  quelled  in 
the  first  phase,  at  the  end  of  which  Soviet  military  forces  backed  cut 
of  Budapest,  Nagy,  like  Kadar,  assuredly  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
mild  reforms  within  a continued  satellite  framework,  The  persistence  of 
the  insurrection  and  new  Soviet  military  moves  were  followed  by  Nagy's 
turning  away  from  Moscow  completely;  and  rather  than  Intimidate  the 
armed  populace,  this  action  by  Moscow  enf lamed  it.  Moreover,  Kadar, 
who  was  more  loyal  to  the  USSR  and  impressed  by  the  Red  Army,  was  not 
made  bold  to  rally  Hungarians  against  the  rebels  and  Nagy.  Insofar  as 
this  prospect  appeared  out  of  the  question,  Kadar  took  a back  seat  to 
the  relmpositlon  of  Soviet  authority  and  socialist  orthodoxy  by  force 
of  arms. 

Soviet  military  demonstrations  also  did  not  induce  effective  bold 
behavior  by  Czech  leaders  loyal  to  the  USSR  in  1968,  either  before  or 
after  the  August  Intervention  by  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  forces. 

Prior  to  this  definitive  action,  Prague  perceived  the  various  movements 
and  activities  of  Soviet  and  other  Eastern  European  armed  forces  as 
theater.  Dubcek  and  his  associates  might  have  allowed  the  liberalization 
to  proceed  more  rapidly  in  the  absence  of  surrounding  Soviet  military 
power,  but  Moscow's  political  use  of  armed  forces  in  spring  and  early 
summer  did  not  compel  the  reversal  of  abhorrent  developments  or  deter 
actions  newly  disquieting.  The  invasion  and  physical  seizure  of  control, 
which  the  Czechs  did  not  attempt  to  deter  or  resist  violently,  bought  the 


Krmlin  time,  but  more  than  seven  months  went  by  before  the  Prague 
leaders  were  compelled  to  accept  Moscow's  political  diktat,  and  this 
end  was  brought  about  not  by  a demonstrative  show  of  force,  but  by  a 
verbal  ultimattim  delivered  by  Marshal  Grechko. 

Moscow's  experience  In  orchestrating  political-military  operations 
against  these  three  Eastern  European  nations  is  not  dissimilar  from  those 
operations  directed  at  other  times  at  East  Germany,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 
The  East  German  riots  in  1953  were  not  ended  by  shows  of  force  or  by 
bolstering  the  will  of  the  East  German  authorities,  but  finally,  as 
in  Hungary,  by  violent  suppression.  Nor  was  Tito  coerced  by  Stalin's 
direction  of  military  pressure  against  Yugoslavia  or  Nicolae  Ceausescu 
by  demonstrative  actions  ordered  by  the  Brezhnev  team.  Like  Gomulka  and 
Dubcek,  both  Tito  and  Ceausescu  appear  to  have  limited  the- 
variance  of  their  independent  behavior  in  consideration  of  the  danger 
of  full-scale  Soviet  military  interventon;  but  this  behavior  appears  to 
have  been  little  related  to  discrete  uses  of  the  military  by  the  Kremlin. 

What  relationship  does  exist  is  one  of  impact  by  the  specific  upon  the 
general — that  is,  discrete  military  operations,  although  failing  to  achieve 
specific  operational  objectives,  nevertheless  influenced  the  limits  of 
independence  able  to  be  perceived;  in  their  absence,  the  USSR  may  have 
been  viewed  as  helpless  and  anxiety  about  triggering  violent  intervention 
might  have  dissipated. 

The  restoration  of  loyalty  and  order  in  Poland,  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  was  not  followed  in  the  next  several  years  or  even  decade 
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by  the  unraveling  of  those  new  regines.  Goiaulka  remained  a stalwart 
defender  of  the  conservative,  if  not  orthodox,  persuasion  of  Marxism- 
Leninism.  In  Poland,  decollectivization  of  agriculture,  a less  hostile 
church-state  relationship,  acceptance  of  economic  assistance  from  the 
United  States  and  other  accommodations,  accompanied  by  a slow  but  sure 
tightening  and  then  reversal  of  liberalization,  proved  a sound  strategy 
for  placing  communism  in  Poland  on  a firmer  footing,  thereby  providing 
the  USSR  a more  stable  and  reliable  ally.  Still,  Moscow  could  not  but 
consider  that  its  acceptance  of  failure  in  using  the  Red  Army  to  coerce 
the  Poles  and  willingness  to  gamble  on  Gomulka  was  taken  as  a sign  of 
weakness  in  Eastern  Europe  and  opened  the  way  to  the  insurrection  in 
Budapest. 

Like  Gomulka,  Janos  Kadar  restored  Hungary  as  a loyal  Soviet  ally 
and  placed  communism  on  a stronger,  national  foundation.  An  important 
difference  between  them,  however,  was  that  whereas  Gomulka  followed  an 
increasingly  conservative  course,  Kadar  gradually  introduced  into  Hungary 
the  most  liberal  regime  in  Eastern  Europe,  surpassed  only  by  the  Prague 
Spring.  The  brutal  suppression  of  insurgency  in  Hungary,  no  doubt,  was 
a powerful  deterrent  to  further  eruptions  of  independence  elsewhere  in 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  short  term,  which  was  plausible  if  not  only  Poland, 
but  Hungary,  in  a more  pugnacious  and  hostile  form,  had  appeared  to  stand 
Moscow  down.  Definitive  Soviet  action  in  Budapest  lent  credibility  to 
the  meaningfulness  of  the  concurrent  reinforcement  of  the  Red  Army 
elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe  in  Hovember  1956. 
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The  extirpation  in  Hungary  assuredly  undermined  the  prospect  of 
detente  .hat  developed  after  Stalin's  death.  Yet  if  Moscow  was  other- 
wise prepared  to  enter  into  vigorous  competition  with  the  West  over  the 
.then  emerging  third  world  and  to  provoke  confrontation  over  Berlin  and 
the  future  of  West  Germany,  the  cold  war  probably  would  have  gained  renewed 
vigor  in  the  absence  of  the  events  in  Hungary.  The  restoration  of 
control  in  Hungary  and  its  maintenance  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe 
was  of  fundamental  importance  to  Khrushchev's  forward  diplomacy  in  the 
west  as  well  as  to  the  USSR's  strategy  for  dealing  with  Peking's  demands 
in  the  late  1950 's  and  early  1960's. 

Hungary,  though,  was  a dark  stair  on  the  image  of  the  USSR  almost 
globally  and  strongly  undermined  propaganda  about  principled  Soviet 
behavior  and  Kremlin  pretensions  co  moral  leadership.  If  protaganists 
in  the  West  were  reaffirmed  in  their  hostility  to  the  Soviet  Union,  those 
who  would  speak  in  support  of  the  Kremlin,  including  western  communists, 
became  less  willing  to  do  .so.  Thereafter  Raymond  Aron  could  not  have 
written  an  article  entitled  "Fascinated  by  the  Soviet  Union"  and  relate 
that,  for  French  intellectuals,  "when  the  master  is  Russian,  the  words 
change  their  meaning  and  enslavement  becomes  liberation." 

The  blow  to  the  image  of  the  USSR  and  its  allies  was  greater  still 
as  a result  of  the  1968  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia.  Earlier,  many 
outside  of  the  USSR  believed  the  Kremlin  had  become  more  benevolent;  and 
in  the  third  world  and  even  in  the  West,  Moscow  had  capitalized  upon  U.S. 
interventions  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  August 
intervention  impelled  Eurocommunism  and  the  further  fragmentation  of 
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the  coomunist  vrrrld,  and  any  illusions  that  Soviet  leaders  had  allowed 
theaselves  or  perpetrated  within  the  bloc  about  Eastern  Europe  having 
become  favorably  disposed  to  the  USSR  and  Marxism-Leninism  or  about 
Soviet  forces  being  forward  deployed  at  the  bequest  of  the  host  peoples 
were  deshed.  Once,  again  Moscow  reinforced  the  perspective  that  west  of 
the  Bug  the  Red  Army  presence  was  an  imperial  one,  at  least  as  much  to 
control  behavior  within  lands  neighboring  the  USSR  as  to  afford  a line 
of  defense  distant  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  dlssidence  in 
Eastern  Europe  was  doubtfully  responsible  for  the  further  buildup  of 
Soviet  military  power  in  Eastern  Europe,  Moscow  nevertheless  had  greater 
reason  to  doubt  the  steadfastness  of  its  allies  In  a European  crisis 
or  conflict  It  might  wish  to  provoke  that  turned  against  the  USSR. 

It  was  clear  that  despite  the  web  of  economic  and  social  tie.<^  tliat  the 
USSR  had  created  in  the  preceding  quarter  century,  Its  positici  in  the 
west  remained  exceedingly  fragile.  This  recognition  was  no  boon  to 
Soviet  confidence. 

Finally,  while  Albania  formally  withdrew  from  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
Organization,  the  invasicn  and  announcement  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
frightened  China  into  reassessing  its  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  adopting  a firm  posture  on  the  Slno-Soviet  border.  To  the  extent 
that  the  March  2,  1969  incident  on  Damansky  Island  may  be  related  to 
this  stiff er  attitude  in  Peking — aimed  at  telling  Moscow  that  China 


was  not  a pushover — the  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia  may  have  sc  t 
in  motion  a major  rearrangement  in  global  relations  ultimately  unfavorable 
to  the  USSR. 
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Still , to  not  intervene  forcefully  in  Czechoslovakia  required 
the  acceptance  of  a r6;asonable  cnance  of  Soviet  authority  over  Eastern 
Europe  disintegrating.  Had  Czechoslovakia  been  alloved  to  establish  a 
-new  scclallst  democracy  and  distance  its  foreign  policy  from  Soviet 
aegis,  the  repercussions  ulght  have  Included  an  even  more  serious 
situation  in  Poland  in  1970,  an  emboldened  Rumania,  a yet  more  liberal 
Hungary,  and  growing  dlssldence  in  East  Germany.  Meanwhile,  with  no 
Soviet  armed  forces  units  in  Czechoslovakia,  both  the  USSR  and  NATO 
would  tiave  perceived  the  Soviet  security  system  in  the  west  and  Moscow's 
ability  to  intimidate  Western  nations  significantly  weaker.  While 
avoiding  this  dissipation,  the  intervention  into  Czechoslovekia  led 
in  the  end  to  the  establishment  in  Prague  of  one  of  the  tightest  regimes 
in  Eastern  Europe,  albeit  a regime  with  little  domestic  foundation  and 
one  requiring  a iarg?  permanent  garrison — unlike  in  Poland  or  Hungary; 
although  from  another  perspective,  the  establishment  of  Group  Soviet 
Forces  Czechoslovakia  reinforced  the  USSR’s  military  posture  vis-d-vis 
NATO,  which  v'as  not  responsively  reinforced.  Nor  was  detente  very  much 
delayed. 


The  Korean  Peninsula  and  Vietnam  War 

Moscow's  cauti<’us  and  subtle  coercive  diplomacy  in  response  to 
conflict  ‘’.n  the  Korean  Peninsula  and  in  the  Vietnam  War  did  not  fall. 
In  these  affairs,  in  which  the  United  States  either  went  to  war  or 
was  directly  provoked,  U.S.  behavior  did  conform  to  the  objectives  of 
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Moscow's  political -military  diplomacy.  U.S.  forces  did  not  attack 
Maachuria  after  Chinese  forces  entered  the  Korean  War  or  again  invade 
North  Korea  after  recovering  in  1951;  nor  did  U.S.  forces  direct  viole\ice 
'at  North  Korea  after  the  Pueblo  was  seized.  Moreover,  with  the  U.S. 
decision  to  not  retaliate  in  1968  made,  the  arrival  of  a sizable  number 
of  Soviet  warships  around  the  Enterprise  and  its  escorts  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan  and  Soviet  harassment  may  even  have  played  a role  in  compelling 
the  task  force's  withdrawal.  Finally  the  1972  presence  of  Soviet  warships 
in  the  South  China  Sea  was  not  followed  by  further  U.S.  bombing  of 
Soviet  merchantmen  in  Haiphong  Harbor. 

To  recall  the  limits  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  willingness  to  engage  the 
United  States  coercively,  however:  Stalin  did  not  attempt  to  deter  U.S. 
entry  into  the  Korean  War  or  the  U.S. -led  drive  across  the  38th  Parallel 
to  the  Yalu.  Had  Chinese  forces  failed  to  rout  U.S.  ground  units  in 
North  Korea  in  the  fall  of  1950,  Stalin  might  ever,  have  accepted  a Western 
reunified  peninsula.  After  all,  the  United  States  had  already  obtained 
strong  positions  in  Iran  and  Turkey,  which,  too,  border  the. USSR.  Nor  did 

Moscow  attempt  to  militarily  deter  the  United  States  from  beginning  the 
air  war  against  North  Vietnam  in  1965  or  to  compel  U.S.  withdrawal 
thereafter.  The  1972  Soviet  naval  presence  was  doubtfully  meant  as 
pressure  upon  the  United  States  to  terminate  the  LINEBACKER  1 campaign 
against  North  Vietnam  in  response  to  Hanoi's  Easter  Offensive;  and 
no  Soviet  military  response  accompanied  the  LINEBACKER  II  attacks  in 
December  1972  aimed  at  ending  the  war.  The  limit  to  which  the  Kremlin 
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went  in  using  Soviet  mllltaty  sen  on  behalf  of  Hanoi  was  to  dispatch 
advisers  whose  skills  quietly  raised  the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  United 
States,  as  did  Soviet  fighter  pilots  during  the  Korean  War.  Soviet 
advisers  in  North  Vietnam,  in  the  role  of  hostages,  also  constrained 
U.S.  bombliig  decisions,  while  the  basic  decisions  by  the  Johnson 
administration  to  not  Invade  North  Vietnam  or  inaugurate  strategic 
bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  turned  on  U.S.  concern  about  procpective 
Soviet  and  Chinese  reactions. 

The  stance  taken  toward  the  United  States  by  Moscow  after  North 
Korean  airmen  shot  down  a U.S.  Navy  EC-121  in  1969  also  was  net  followed 
by  retaliation  against  North  Korea,  and  after  a brief  interval  the  large 
U.S.  task  force  that  had  been  deployed  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  was 
withdrawn.  In  this  instance,  however,  unlike  after  the  Pueblo  was 
seized,  the  Soviet  stance  was  immediately  conciliatory  and  Soviet  warships 
acted  cooperatively  to  support  the  search  and  rescue  effort.  Soviet  military 
units  were  not  used  to  deter  a U.S.  attack  upon  North  Korea  or  even  to 
compel  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  Sea  of  Japan,  but  instead  to  induce  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  be  satisfied  with  a military  demonstration  and 
to  recall  its  armada  shortly;  which  is  precisely  what  occurred,  even  if 
Moscow's  diplomacy  probably  only  affirmed  this  U.S.  behavior. 

The  Kremlln'e  care  to  delimit  sharply  its  objectives  and  use  of  force 
to  coerce  the  United  States  in  these  conflicts  in  Northeast  and  Southeast 
Asia,  if  successful  in  meeting  restricted  goals,  seems  to  have  been 
received  poorly  by  the  fraternal  communist  nations  threatened  by  the 


United  States,  whose  allegiance  Moscow  was  concerned  to  retain.  Intent 
to  avoid  confrontation  with  the  United  States  and  in  ths  late  iSSO’s  and 
1970's  to  not  undermine  the  prospect  for  detente,  the  Kremlin's  dissatis- 
faction of  allies  was  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  prudence  born  out  of 
concern  to  insure  more  paramount  security  and  foreign  policy  interests. 

Had  it  not  been  for  their  continuing  dependence  upon  the  USSR  for  material 
assistance,  which  Moscow  was  willing  to  give,  these  "fraternal''  nations 
might  have  openly  denounced  the  Soviet  Union. 

Doubtfully  was  Peking  satisfied  by  the  deployment  of  Soviet  ground 
and  air  units  in  northern  China  in  late  1950  after  Pyongyang's  advanture 
went  sour  and  U,S.  troops  drew  up  to  the  Manchurian  border.  If,  as 
appears  to  be  the  case,  Moscow  pressed  Peking  to  realize  the  utility 
of  North  Korea's  invasion  of  the  South  and  assured  Mao  and  his 
colleagues  that  a quick  victory  could  be  obtained  at  little  cost,  it 
is  likely  that  the  Chinese  expected  the  Red  Arr.y  and  Soviet  air  units 
to  accept  the  burden,  or  at  least  fight  alongside  Chinese  forces,  when 
things  did  not  go  according  to  plan  and  disaster  loomed.  At  best, 

Peking  may  have  viewed  Soviet  behavior  with  resignation,  believing 

Sovlet-U.S.  fighting  in  Korea  would  escalate  to  Include  U.S.  nuclear 

si;rlkes  against  China.  Kim  Il-sung  wanted  fur  greater  support  from 

the  USSR;  for  while  Soviet  forces  were  deployed  into  China  it  was 

apparent  that  Stalin  was  not  trilling  to  wage  war  against  u.S.  forces 
on  behalf  of  North  Korea.  In  the  wake  of  Moscow's  military  withdrawal 

from  the  North  before  June  1950  and  then  failure  to  use  military  means 
to  avert  the  occupation  of  North  Korea  in  the  fall,  Kim  and  his 
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associates  could  not  have  been  overly  Impressed  by  the  Soviet  deploy- 
ment to  North  Korea  of  easily  withdrawn  aircraft  or  even  of  Red  Army 
units  after  the  front  was  stabilized  and  U.S.  objectives  were  sharply 
•limited. 

The  Kremlin's  delayed  military  response  of  substance  to  the 
U.S.  buildup  after  the  Pueblo  was  seized  also  was  not  reassuring  to 
Pyongyang,  while  Moscow's  behavior  In  the  EC-121  affair  and  following 
the  murder  cf  two  U.S.  officers  In  the  UMZ  In  1976  seemed  to  leave 
Kim  disgusted.  Only  North  Vietnam  may  have  expected  little  from  the 
USSR  in  the  way  of  Soviet  political-military  support  and  been  relatively 
content  to  obtain  only  military  advisers  and  materiel;  although  Hanoi 
might  well  have  sought  Soviet  shows  of  force  in  1972  to  limit,  if 
not  deter,  the  LINEBACKER  I and  II  campaigns.  If  the  North  Vietnamese 
did  not  call  upon  the  Kremlin  to  act  coercively  to  derail  the  escalating 
air  war  against  the  North  in  1965,  or  did  with  scant  hope  of  obtaining 
such  support,  this  may  have  owed  much  to  their  witness  of  Soviet  support 
given  China  during  the  1958  offshore  islands  crisis  and  to  Cuba  during 
the  missile  crisis,  when  Peking  and  Havana  were  greatly  disappointed. 

These  allies'  oispleasure  over  the  limited  military  support 
they  were  able  to  obtain  very  probably  did  not  come  as  a shock  to  Moscow, 
It  would  have  been  hard  to  imagine  these  friends,  in  their  exposed 
condition,  being  gratified  by  the  husbanding  of  Soviet  power  lest 
the  USSR  should  become  endangered.  At  best,  Moscow  could  have  hoped 
only  to  persuade  its  allies  of  the  limits  of  Soviet  military  power 
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and  the  futility  of  stronger  action;  although  Stalin  also  might  have 
attempted  to  legitimate  Soviet  caution  on  the  basis  of  a need  to  protect 
the  USSR  88  the  wellhead  of  international  communism. 

As  ^o  the  longer  term,  while  Soviet  deployments  in  China 
dv.ring  the  Korean  War  reinforced  the  credibility  of  the  1950  Slno- 
Sovlet  mutual  defense  treaty,  the  absence  of  vibrant  coercive  diplomacy 
on  behalf  of  North  Korea  allowed  the  West  store  than  a hint  of  Soviet 
prudence  and,  with  this,  a sense  of  optimism  and  confidence  in 
Increased  Western  military  capabilities.  This  more  positive  outlook, 
as  compared  with  the  mood  during  most  of  the  first  year  of  the  Korean 
War  was,  of  course,  also  fotmded  upon  the  absence  of  Soviet  aggression 
or  even  a serious  probe  of  Western  Europe  during  the  war,  notwithstanding 

Soviet  hostility  to  both  NATO  rearmament  and  movement  toward  the  rearmament 
of  West  Germany.  And  if  the  United  States  was  possibly  made  more  circum- 
spect in  its  thinking  about  China  in  the  1958  Quemoy  crisis  as  a result 
of  Soviet  deployments  in  Manchuria  during  the  Korean  War,  the  Eisenhower 
administk-ation  may  have  acted  more  boldly  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  late 
1950 's  and  the  Johnson  administration  likewise  in  attacking  North  Vietnam 
beginning  in  1964  out  of  consideration  of  Moscow's  minimal  support  of 
North  Korea  in  1950.  The  limited  Soviet  support  given  Hanoi  may  similarly 
have  afforded  U.S.  policymakers  grest*»r  confidence  in  their  actions  during 
the  1967  Middle  East  war. 

Soviet  caution  in  Southeast  Asia  was  essential,  though,  to  the 
improvement  of  U.S. -Soviet  relations  that  was  finally  made  possible  when 
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the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam  was  ended  in  early  1968.  Soviet  military 
intervention  on  behalf  of  Hanoi  also  might  have  unified  American  public 
opinion,  galvanized  NATO  and  allowed  the  United  States  to  escape  the 
international  stigma  bought  by  its  unilateral  military  Intervention  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Moscow's  restraint  in  reacting  to  the  U.S.  military 
buildup  following  the  Pueblo  seizure  and  Soviet  cooperation  after  the 
EC-121  was  shot  down  also  allowed  detente  to  go  forward,  as  did  Soviet 
reticence  in  reaction  to  the  renewed  U.S.  air  attacks  upon  North  Vietnam 
in  1972.  The  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  and  SALT  1 treaties,  agreements 
on  Berlin  and  West  Germany,  the  development  of  East-West  trade  and  Soviet 
economic  relations  with  Japan  all  were  prospective  hostages  to  serious 
U.S. -Soviet  confrontation.  The  complication  of  U.S. -Soviet  and  Soviet- 
Japanese  relations,  brought  on  by  Soviet  military  activity  and  accompanying 
statements  during  the  Pueblo  affair,  delayed  and  restricted  as  they  were, 
afford  insight  into  the  effects  of  a potentially  larger  and  pointed  Soviet 
show  of  force  In  these  incidents.  A superpower  fars-off  in  1976,  in  which 
the  USSR  reacted  strongly  to  the  U.S.  deployments  following  the  DMZ  murders 
in  July,  might  have  severely  threatened  U.S. -Soviet  global  relations, 
battered  as  detente  was  then. 

Although  Moscow's  allies  in  these  incidents  remained  dependent 
upon  the  USSR  for  military  and  economic  assistance,  their  recognition 
of  <ho  fragility  of  Soviet  support  in  the  face  of  U.S.  military 
power  and  of  the  preeminence  of  Moscow's  global  interests  discouraged 
trust  in  the  USSR  and  belief  in  International  communism  as  it  was 
Interpreted  in  Moscow.  Soviet  behavior  was  an  endorsement  of  self- 
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Interest  and  self-reliance.  Whether  or  not  a show  of  force  in  support 
of  North  Vietnam  would  have  induced  Hanoi  to  openly  side  with  the 
USSR  in  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  during  the  period  of  U.S.  military 
engagement  in  Southeast  Asia  is  arguable;  clearly,  though, 

Soviet  conciliation  of  the  United  States  in  the  instance  of  the  EC-121 
helped  undermine  relations  between  Moscow  and  Pyongyang  and 
pressed  the  latter  toward  improved  relations  with  Peking. 

What  Hoscow  did  obtain  was  no  new  provocation  by  North  Korea  against 
the  United  States  that  might  have  threatened  superpower  accord  again. 
After  all,  the  limited  support  given  Pyongyang  in  the  Pueblo  case, 
rather  than  serving  as  a restraint,  was  followed  only  months  after 
Poehlo  crew  was  released  by  the  attack  on  the  EC-121.  Also 
purchased  was  a perspective  that  Soviet  military  power  could  not  be 
manipulated  and  made  hostage.  Moscow’s  distance  from  Pyongyang  in 
the  1969  affair  was  a bulletin  announcing  the  lapse  of  Insurance  to 
allies  who  might  get  into  trouble  with  the  United  States  on  their  own 
account . 

The  Third  World 

Failures  were  not  unknown  in  the  third  world  and  the  USSR  did  not 
obtain,  as  a result  of  coercive  diplomacy  on  behalf  of  allies  there, 
positions  of  standing  able  to  withstand  serious  differences  of  interest. 
And  too,  the  ramifications  of  Incidents  to  which  the  United  States,  China 
and  European  NATO  nations  were  attentive  included  serious  debits. 
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Nevertheless,  outcomes  related  to  Soviet  operational  objectives  in  the 
third  world  were  by  and  large  positive  in  the  short  term  and  were 
retained  over  the  next  several  years.  Soviet  military  units  served 
particularly  well  in  coercing  antagonists  of  Moscow's  third  world  allies. 

Moscow  did  not  attempt  to  use  its  warships  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  deter  an  Israeli  attack  upon  Egypt  and  Syria  in  Jime  1967, 
although  the  squadron  probably  was  thought  of  as  a caution  to  the 
Unltad  States  against  using  the  Sixth  Fleet  against  the  Arabs  efter 
hostilities  ensued.  The  Sixth  Fleet  was  not  used  militarily  and 
when,  on  the  last  day  of  the  war,  Soviet  naval  units  were  deployed 
closer  to  the  Syrian  coast  and  paratroops  in  the  USSR  were  alerted 
after  Israeli  units  moved  toward  Damascus,  the  United  States  was 

motivated  to  press  Israel  hard  against  further  movement  in  this  direction. 
In  brief,  although  the  United  States  l»ad  no  intention  of  acting  against 
the  Arabs  (at  least  when  they  were  on  the  defensive)  and  Israel  did  not 
Intend  to  assault  the  Syrian  capital,  coercive  Soviet  behavior  preceded 
these  favorable  outcomes. 

After  the  1967  war,  when  Soviet  warships  entered  Egyptian  ports  to 
deter  new  Israeli  attacks,  these  further  actions  appeared  to  be  inhibited; 
a case  in  point  was  the  aftermath  to  the  Egyptian  sinking  of  the 

destroyer  Eilat . Moscow's  deployment  of  missile  crews  and  fighter 
aircraft  to  the  Middle  East  in  1970  compelled  Israel  to  terminate 
deep  penetration  raids  upon  central  and  upper  Egypt  and  finally  attacks 
in  the  Suez  Canal  area.  While  Israel  was  made  to  face  up  to  Soviet 
military  resistance  directly,  the  United  States  again  was  made  to 
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pressure  Israel,  this  Including  the  delay  of  new  F-4  and  A-4  aircraft 

sales  and  a refusal  to  issue  a declaration  of  caution  to  Moscow. 

In  the  1973  conflagration,  neither  the  United  States,  nor  Israel 
after  several  non-consequentlal  attacks  on  Soviet  nerchant  vessels 
and  aircraft  In  Syria,  took  any  action  to  Interfere  with  the  Soviet 
airlifts  and  sealifts  to  Egypt  and  Syria;  Israel  did  not  nove  against 
Damascus;  U.S.  military  forces  played  no  role  In  the  fighting;  and, 
after  Secretary  Brezhnev  coupled  a threat  of  tsnilateral  military 
Intervention  with  demonstrative  actions  by  Soviet  airborne  and  air- 
craft units  Implying  that  possibility,  the  Nixon  administration  leaned 
on  Israel  strongly  to  recognize  the  cease-fire  on  the  west  bank,  which 
Israel  did.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  see  Israeli's  crossing  the  canal 
tu  the  west  bank  and  attempt  to  encircle  the  Egyptian  Third  Army  as 
a ffilure  In  Soviet  deterrence.  The  opportunity  for  this  brilliantly 
executed  strategem  was  otherwise  unrecognized  until  after  Israeli  troops 

were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Coercion  also  did  not  fall  short  in  the  other  two  essentially 
interstate  conflicts  examined  in  the  case  studies  (the  support  given 
Guinea  and  Ethiopia)  or  in  the  one  case  of  direct  confrontation 
between  the  USSR  and  a third  world  nation  (Ghana):  Portugal  did  not 
again  attack  Guinea  after  Soviet  naval  vessels  were  deployed  to 
West  African  waters.  Quite  possibly,  the  global  condemnation 
suffered  by  Portugal  as  a result  of  the  attack  on  Conakry  and 
Lisbon's  fear  of  further  isolation  from  the  West  were  sufficient  to 
deter  new  violence  against  Sekou  Toure’s  regime;  it  Is  also  plausible, 
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though,  that  Soviet  gunboat  dlplo&iacy  was  a necessary  condition  of 
Portuguese  restraint,  particularly  over  the  longer  term. 

Somalia  was  clearly  disheartened  by  Moscow's  political-military 

support  of  Ethiopia  in  the  struggle  over  the  Ogaden  region  and  Somali 

troops  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  Ethiopian  territory.  However,  Mogadiscio 

was  not  coerced  by  a threat  of  Soviet  military  action,  but  was  driven 

from  the  battlefield  by  Cuban  and  Ethiopian  military  men  armed  with 

Soviet  equipment.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Ethiopia's  regaining  of 

authority  in  Eritrea,  where  three  years  of  insurgent  gains  were  lost  on 

the  battlefield  to  the  Ethiopian  Army  with  its  foreign  support.  And 

following  the  deployment  of  naval  vessels  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  in  1969 

Ghana  released  the  two  Soviet  trawlers  and  their  crews  that  previously 

had  been  held  in  custody  for  five  months.  Although  Accra  probably  would 

have  released  the  vessels  and  crews  soon  thereafter  in  any  case, 

there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Moscow's  naval  diplomacy 

influenced  the  timing  of  this  action  and  that  the  Ghanaian 

authorities  felt  a degree  of  compulsion  in  their  behavior. 

If  the  Kremlin  was,  moreover,  worried  about  harm  being  done  to  crew 
members  in  order  to  extract  information  from  them,  and  meant  to  deter 
the  Ghanaians  from  this  cpurse,  no  such  injury  was  suffered. 

Less  satisfaction  could  be  taken  with  the  behavior  of  insurgent 
groups  threatening  Soviet  friends,  although  no  ally  given  military 
support  by  Moscow  was  thereafter  placed  in  a more  perilous  position 
by  domestic  opponents;  Indeed,  each  found  its  position  at  least 
substantially  improved  if  not  wholly  triumphant.  The  Soviet  air  support 
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apparently  lent  the  Nlnelry  govemnent  In  Sudan  did  not  compel  the 
Anyanya  rebela  to  texislnate  their  struggle  or  Ethiopia,  Uganda  or 
Zaire  to  halt  assistance  to  the  insurgents.  Those  outcomes  vere 
obtained  approximately  two  years  later,  after  Moscav:’s  relations  with 
Mlmelry  had  weakened  considerably,  and  in  consequence  to  a political 
settlement  including  substantial  accommodation  to  the  Anyanya  objectives. 

Yet,  the  decision  to  conciliate  the  rebels,  taken  in  a climate  of  poor 
relations  with  the  USSR,  might  indicate  that  continued  Soviet  military 
support,  which  may  have  been  considered  uncertain  by  Khartoum,  was 
essential  to  the  containment  of  the  secessionists. 

More  effective  was  the  air  support  given  to  Iraq  to  help  suppress 
the  Kurdish  rebellion.  Although  it  was  roughly  a year  after  this 
assistance  was  Initiated,  Iran  not  only  did  not  increase  its  level  of 
military  backing  to  the  Kurds,  but  the  Shah  curtailed  what  support 
was  being  afforded  their  struggle.  The  Kurds,  who  had  already  been 
forced  to  retreat,  were  thereby  made  to  withdraw  and  end  their 
rebellion  completely.  That  the  Shah  reversed  his  position  so  seemed 
related  not  only  to  Baghdad’s  agreement  to  a favorable  border 
adjustment  and  cessation  of  anti-Iranian  activities  in  Iraq,  but 
also  to  Moscow’s  expanded~that  is,  mllltary—prcsence  in  Iraq  and  Teheran's 
fear  of  further  escalation  that  might  have  included  additional  Soviet 
deployments  and  clashes  between  Iranian  and  Soviet  nd.litary  men. 

Angola  was  still  a different  story.  With  the  aid  of  Soviet 
and  Cuban  military  support  FNLA  and  UNITA  forces  were  driven  from 
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the  battlefield;  moreover,  neither  Zaire,  South  Africa,  nor  the  United 
States  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  Soviet  airlift  or  sealift  of  Cubans 
and  military  material  to  southern  Africa.  It  was  of  no  small  importance, 
though,  that  the  FNLA  and  UNITA  were  not  crushed  completely  or  compelled 
to  reach  a political  accommodation  with  the  MFLA,  as  may  be  said  of  the 
Anyanya  insurgents  In  Sudan  and  the  Eritrean  and  Ogaden  rebels  in  Ethiopia. 
Moscow’s  use  of  military  means  was  disastrous  for  their  objectives,  but 
neither  these  domestic  movements  nor  their  allies  were  intimidated  enough 
to  give  up  their  cause  or  to  desist  in  their  struggle.  Hence  they 
remained  a continuing  threat  requiring,  in  Sudan,  substantial  governmental 
concessions,  and  in  Angola  and  Somalia,  the  continued  presence  of  a large 
Cuban  garrison  and  commensurate  Soviet  military  assistance.  Only  the 
Kurds  were  beaten  decisively,  this  being  the  result  of  changed  behavior 
by  Iran.  However,  in  each  of  the  other  cases,  no  antagonist  was  able  to 
Improve  its  position  following  Soviet  intervention,  let  alone  triumph 
over  a Soviet  ally;  rather,  each  suffered  significantly  and  had  to  limit 
its  objective  in  the  direction  of  avoiding  annihilation. 

Moreover,  with  the  partial  exception  of  the  1973  Middle  East 
war,  no  Soviet  ally  in  the  third  world  cases  examined  occurring  after 
the  1967  Middle  East  war  was  made  to  suffer  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
a Chinese  or  Western  ally  or  other  actors  supported  by  a Western 
proxy;  nor  was  any  regime  beneficiary  to  Soviet  political-military 
support  overturned.  In  the  October  War,  although  Syria  lost  some 
additional  territory,  Egypt  achieved  at  least  a political  victory  by 
crossing  the  Suez  Canal  and  holding  a position  in  Sinai. 
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But  If  untagonlsts  of  Soviet  allies  in  the  third  world  generally 
did  what  was  desired  of  then,  the  beneficiaries  of  Soviet  oilitary 
diplomacy  did  not  react  favorably  so  often.  To  the  extent  Moscow 
Intended  Its  naval  presence  during  the  June  War  to  infuse  the  Arabs 
on  the  battlefield  with  confidence  the  outcome  was  failure.  President 
Nasser  was  greatly  disappointed  even  if,  having  experienced  Soviet 
behavior  in  the  Suez  and  Lebanon  crises,  ho  was  not  terribly  surprised. 
Massive  Soviet  arms  transfers  and  the  show  of  force  aimed  at  Israel 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  war  were  critical  to  the  USSR’s  retention  of 
strong  relations  with  Egypt  and  the  usage  of  Egyptian  bases  by  Soviet 

warships  snd  naval  aircraft.  Such  was  true  also  of  the  Kremlin’s 
provision  of  air  defense  to  Egypt  in  1970.  Moscow’s  relationship 
with  Cairo  was  reaffirmed  and  the  USSR  obtained  further  access  to 
military  facilities  in  Egypt,  and,  in  1971,  a Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation.  These  gains  were  not  lasting,  however.  The 
creation  of  a powerful  air  defense  wall,  increasingly  manned  by 
Egyptian  military  men,  and  Israel’s  respect  for  the  August  1970 
cease-fire  reduced  Egypt’s  dependence  upon  the  USSR  while,  at  the 
same  time,  Moscow  refused  to  deliver  the  armaments  perceived  by  Cairo 
as  necessary  to  end  the  increasingly  unacceptable  "no  war  - no  peace 
status  quo.  Exposure  of  the  Ali  Sabry  plot  and  Soviet  applause  of 
the  failed  coup  in  Sudan  made  Sadat  positively  suspicious  of  Moscow’s 
intentions.  Consequently  Fresident  Sadat,  in  1972,  terminated  the 
large  Soviet  military  presence  in  Egypt,  took  over  the  military 
equipment  manned  by  Russian  units  and  facilities  being  developed  for 
the  Soviet  navy,  and  denied  Soviet  naval  aircraft  the  use  of  Egyptian 
airfields. 
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Soviet  allitary  diplcaaacy  during  the  1973  war  did  not  prevent 
the  conflict  from  ending  with  Syria  having  lost  more  territory  still 
and  Egyptian  forces,  while  gaining  a foothold  on  the  other  side  of  the 
canal  of  enormous  political  significance,  suffering  on  offsetting  military 
disaster  on  the  west  hank.  Sadat  and  President  Assad  of  Syria  %R:re 
not  at  all  pleased  by  Soviet  political-military  behavior  and  the  level 
of  military  materiel  they  received  during  the  conflict.  Moscow  went  as 

far  as  It  did  in  order  to  associate  the  USSR  with  the  limited  Arab 
gains  obtained  early  in  the  conflict  and  to  avoid  blame  for  the  success 
of  Israel's  counterattacks  and  further  thrusts,  dut  rather  than 
secure  the  image  of  a dependable  patron  supportive  of  the  Arab 
cause,  Soviet  behavior  was  perceived  in  Egypt  and  in  other  Arab 
capitals  as  calculated  to  limit  Egyptian-Syrian  military  capabilities 
so  as  to  keep  the  Arabs  dependent  upon  the  USSR,  and  hence,  responsible 
for  their  losses.  Anns  deliveries  and  threats  on  behalf  of  first 
Syria  and  then  Egypt  were  not  publicly  acknowledged  by  Sadat  or 
Assad  during  or  after  the  war.  Soviet  relations  with  Egypt,  in  fact, 
deteriorated  thereafter  until  finally,  in  early  1976,  the  use  of 
Egyptian  facilities  by  Soviet  v.aval  vessels  was  denied  completely 
and  President  Sadat  abrogated  the  1971  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  with  the  USSR.  Soviet  naval  support  in  clearing  the  Suez 
Canal  did  nothing  to  slow  this  progression.  Cairo's  disdain  toward 
this  effort,  which  was  made  to  supplement  the  work  of  U.T. 
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asd  British  teams,  symbolized  Egypt’s  declining  interest  in  ties  with 
the  USSR. 

Wiy  the  difference  in  reactions  to  the  USSR  between  Egypt  and 
even  Syria  on  the  one  hand  after  the  1973  conflict  and  India  following 
its  1971  tussle  with  Pakistan?  After  all,  in  the  wake  of  the  latter 
violence.  New  Delhi  maintained  firm  relations  with  the  USSR  until  the 
Gandhi  government  was  defeated  at  the  polls  in  1977.  Most  importantly, 
perliaps,  India,  unlike  the  Arabs,  won  a decisive  mllltpry  victory  against 
Pakistan,  leaving  no  need  for  a scapegoat.  Seccr.'’ly,  the  USSR  appears 
either  to  have  done  ever-ythlng  that  it  was  asked  by  New  Delhi  to  deter 
hostile  tc^iavior  by  China  and  the  United  States  or  offered  this 
assistance  preemptively.  And  thirdly,  India  appears  not  to  have 
considered  itself  or  its  victory  dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Union; 
its  self-respect  therefore  remained  intact  end  a strong  need  to 
counterbalance  relations  with  the  USSR  v^as  not  perceived. 

Between  the  June  and  October  Wars  Syria  suffered  a major 
military  failure  when  it  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  Jordan  in  1970  as 
a result  of  powerful  threats  by  Israel  and  tne  United  States  to  Intervene 
on  behalf  of  King  Hussein.  Moscow  lent  Damascus  very  questionable  military 
backing  on  that  occasion — unlike  its  response  on  behalf  of  Egypt  six  months 
earlier  and  India  a year  later — and  Inste  i conveyed  a prognosis  of  loon: 
to  Damascus.  If  the  new  leadership  in  Damascus  represented  by  President 
Assad  was  willing  to  forgive  cr  understand  this  earlier  Soviet  behavior, 
which  came  on  top  of  the  1967  war  experience,  the  loss  of  further  territory 
in  1973  represented  new  confirmation  of  the  limited  utility  of  film 
alliance  with  the  USSR.  Hence,  notwithstanding  Soviet  replenishment  of  Syrian 
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arsenals  and  diplomatic  support  given  following  the  October  War,  Moscow 
found  its  relationship  with  President  Assad  thereafter  rocky.  Syria 
did  not  offer  increased  use  of  military  facilities  to  the  USSR  to 
-compensate  for  the  loss  of  those  in  Egypt;  Assad  refused  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation  with  the  USSR;  and  Damascus  took 

positions  seriously  astray  iroin  the  USSR  on  a number  of  important  issues. 

To  the  extent  the  Kremlin  measured  its  relationship  in  terms  of  Syrian 
distance  from  the  United  States,  after  the  1973  war  it  witnessed  strong 
improvement  in  relations  between  Washington  and  Damascus. 

Parallel  to  Moscow's  experience  with  President  Nasser  in  1967-1970, 
President  Nimeiry  in  Sudan  was  gratified  by  the  USSR’s  counterinsurgency 
support  in  the  early  1970' s.  Yet  even  before  the  USSR  supported  an  ultimately 
unsuccessful  coup  in  1971,  Nimeiry  responded  to  this  support  by  following 
a policy  of  socialism  without  communism  and  was  increasingly  wary  in  his 
relations  with  the  USSR.  And,  as  was  to  occur  soon  in  Egypt,  when  Moscow 
then  overreached  itself  in  Sudanese  affairs  in  1971,  Soviet  relations  with 
Sudan  deteriorated  precipitately.  The  access  Soviet  naval  vessels  and 
reconnaissance  aircraft  obtain«.d  to  Guinean  facilities  did  appear 
directly  related  to  Moscow's  political-mi ''itary  support  of  Guinea.  Moreover, 

the  PAIGC  retained  strong  backing  from  Guinea  in  its  struggle  to  achieve 
independence  for  Portuguese  Guinea  (and  the  Cape  Verde  islands) . But  in 
.accepting  Moscow's  protection.  President  Toure,  like  Presidents  Sadat  and 
Nimeiry,  became  concerned  about  increased  dependence  upon  the  USSR. 
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Similarly,  President  Bandaranalke  of  Sri  Lanka,  after  accepting 
Soviet  military  support  In  1971,  reacted  to  the  demonstration  of  Soviet  and 
Indian  military  power  In  Che  Indo-Paklstanl  War  by  ending  criticism  of  a 
U.S.  naval  presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  welcoming  U.S.  navy  port 
visits  and  American  military  and  economic  assistance.  In  short,  with  his 
regime  more  secure  locally,  balance  was  sought  leglonally;  for  Sri  Lanka’s 
fundamental  Interest  lay  In  Its  freedom  of  action.  In  the  Guinean 
case,  the  Kremlin  was  not  allowed  to  construct  a naval  base  on  Tamara  Island 
and  naval  assistance  was  accepted  from  Peking.  That  the  USSR  was  able 
to  maintain  close  relations  with  Conakry  may  neve  been  importantly 
related  to  Moscow's  willingness  to  not  draw  attenticn  to  its  political- 
military  support  of  Guinea  and  the  PAIGC.  So  too  the  Kremlin  did  not 
overplay  its  hand  with  Iraq;  the  benefits  in  this  instance  also  included 
access  to  air  and  naval  bases  and  a reinforced  political  relationship. 

Moscow  appeared  to  obtain  firmer  relations  with  the  MPLA  in  Angola 
and  with  President  Mengistu's  regime  in  Ethiopia.  In  their  times  of 
crisis,  the  MPLA  and  Ethiopian  forces  had  their  morale  bolstered  significantly 
by  Soviet  support  and  afterwards  especially  close  relations  were  maintained 
with  the  USSR  and  Cuba  by  these  large  and  importantly  placed  African 
nations,  formerly  influenced  by  NATO  members.  Both  regimes  continued  to  be 

especially  dependent,  however,  and  may  find  this  proximity  less  palatable 
insofar  as  they  become  more  secure.  In  the  late  1970 's  President  Neto  was 
already  open  to  substantial  economic  exchange  with  the  West  and  improved 
relations  with  Zaire  and  took  a pragmatic  view  of  the  insurgency  in  Namibia. 
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The  Kremlin  therefore  might  be  skeptical  about  the  durability  of  cosy 
relations  with  Angola  and  Ethiopia.  2till,  Moscow  secured  in  Angola  end 
Ethiopia,  as  it  did  in  Guinea,  Guinea-Bisfjau,  and  Iraq,  socialist  oriented 
.regimes  distrustful  of  the  West  and  offering  the  USSR  special  entree.  The 
Identity  of  these  regimes  with  Soviet  values  should  not  be  overlooked: 
President  Neto  declared  the  MFLA  a Marxlst-Lenlnist  organization,  Addis 
Ababa  accepted  considerable  tutelage  from  Soviet  and  Cuban  advisers,  and 
both  regimes  signed  treaties  of  friendship  and  cooperation  with  the  USSR. 
Their  greater  sympathy  to  the  cause  of  liberation  in  southern  Africa 
as  compared  with  opponents  or  predece.ssors  must  also  be  reckoned  by 
Moscow  as  a plus.  If,  in  the  future,  relations  with  Luanda  and  Addis 
Ababa  were  to  sour  over  differences  in  policy  and  military  access 
previously  obtained  was  lost — as  in  the  case  of  Somalia,  which  was 
the  recipient  of  much  Soviet  political-military  and  other  support — 
these  regimes,  like  that  of  Siad  Barre,  might  still  represent  a gain 
from  the  perspective  in  the  Kremlin  insofar  as  the  West  found  it  difficult 
to  deal  with  them. 

A broad  conclusion  about  the  utility  of  Soviet  political-military 
diplomacy  for  the  reinforcement  of  relations  with  allies  is  that  this 
support  is  appreciated  and  can  obtain  access  to  military  facilities  and 
closer  political  relations;  but  these  gains  rest  on  a continued  identity 
of  Interests  and  harmony  of  strategies  for  the  achievement  of  mutual 
objectives.  The  glue  between  Moscow  and  third  world  capitals  does  not 
run  deep;  close  relations  and  Soviet  acquisitions  are  conditional  and 
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provisioxMl.  "Vhpt  have  you  done  for  me  lately?,"  is  more  relevant  than 
"wliat  did  you  do  for  me  in  the  pest?,"  once  a third  world  leader  has  perceived 
the  USSR  as  overbearing  or  unsupportlve.  A decline  In  dependence  upon  the 
USSR  fee  national  or  regime  security  in  this  context  is  a prescription  for 
a serious  reversal  in  relations.  Moscow  thus  was  able  to  preserve  good 
relations  best  where  governments  were  especially  insecure  and  isolated 
from  other  sources  of  support;  when  the  USER  was  able  to  content  itself 
with  helping  o regime  retain  power  rather  than  roused  to  undemlne  it  or 
redirect  its  policies;  and  when  the  demands  made  upon  the  USSR  were 
continuously  palatable.  In  short,  the  status  of  the  Soviet  Union  typically 
was  not  one  of  imperial  overlord,  but  of  guestworker.  An  important  caveat, 
though!  Nations,  or  at  leapt  regimes,  sometimes  find  their  needs  met  and 
perceive  no  option  except  dependency  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 

"Put  all  your  energy  into  remaining  Independent,"  Charles  DeGaulle  may 
have  advised  a young  monarch  a long  time  agoi  but  at  least  £c  - a while, 
national  leaders  often  are  willing  to  compromise  their  self -assertiveness 
in  order  to  retain  the  fruits  of  alliance. 

The  general  point  made  just  above  is  especially  well  illustrated 
by  longer  term  developments  in  relations  between  the  USSR  and  allies 
benefiting  from  Soviet  political-military  diplomacy.  In  the  late  1970's 
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President  Sadat  allied  himself  firmly  with  the  United  States  and  the 
West  and  sought  from  the  NATO  bloc  armaments,  economic  assistance  and 
foreign  investment  as  well  as  support  for  his  bold  strategy  for  obtaining 
peace  with  Israel  and,  with  it,  the  Arabs'  lost  territories.  Unwilling 
to  provide  Egypt  the  armaments  Sadat  considered  necessary  to  bring  abont 
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a allltary  victory  and  opposed  to  Sadat's  independent  stance  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  conciliation  of  the  United  States,  the  USSR 
became  wholly  estranged  from  Egypt.  Likewise,  President  Nimeiry,  after 
obtaining  a peaceful  settlement  of  the  Anyanya  insurgency  in  1972,  which 
lessened  his  dependence  upon  Soviet  military  support,  drew  closer  to  the 
West  and  China.  As  a part  of  this  realignment,  which  probably  would  have 
accelerated  in  the  absence  of  the  murder  of  the  U.S.  ambassador  in  Khartoum 
by  Palestinian  terrorists  in  1973,  Soviet  advisors  were  expelled  from 
Sudan  in  1977.  In  close  entente,  Egypt  and  Sudan  vigorously  opposed  the 
Kremlin's  political-military  support  of  Ethiopia  in  the  conflict  on  the 
Horn  of  Africa. 

Although  President  Assad  did  not  reject  the  USSR,  as  did  President 
Sadat,  Moscow  remained  unable  to  consolidate  relations  with  Damascus 
formally  or  Infomally  «nd  did  not  obtain  expanded  access  to  military 
facilities  in  Syria.  Relations  with  the  USSR  were  rocked  hard  by 
Syrian  conflict  with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  in  Lebanon. 
Differences  with  Moscow  also  arose  over  Syrian  openness  to  TJ.S.  initiatives 
to  achieve  an  Arab-Israell  settlement.  Indexing  President  Assad's 

Independence  and  flexibility  were  Increased  U.S.  economic  assistance  to 
Syria,  Syrian  arms  purchases  in  Western  Europe,  and  dips  and  turns  in 
Soviet  arms  transfers  and  the  number  of  Soviet  military  advisers  Syria. 
Closer  accord  between  Moscow  and  Damascus  after  the  1978  Camp  David 
sxjmmit  pointed  up  President  Assad's  continued  pursuit  of  a strategy  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  followed  by  President  Sadat  and  accepted  by  the  United 
States,  not  a new  found  identity  with  long-term  Soviet  interests  or  ob- 
jectives abroad. 
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After  the  Kurdish  insurgency  was  dealt  with  successfully,  Soviet  re- 
lations with  the  Ba'ath  In  Iraq  also  became  leas  steady.  Aside  from  ex- 
changing oil  for  Western  technology  and  circumscribing  and  executing  local 
comsunlsts,  Baghdad  adopted  a stance  independent  from  Moscow  in  the  Arab- 
Israell  dispute,  forced  the  Soviet  embassy  to  move  as  e result  of  suspicions 
about  eavesdropping,  and  opposed  Soviet  support  of  Ethiopia  directed 
against  fellow  Moslems — the  last  leading  to  the  foreclosure  of  aircraft  re- 
fueling In  Iraq  and  expressions  of  anger  over  unauthorized  overflights. 

Both  Iraq  and  Syria  were  also  made  uneasy  by  Sovidt  machinations  in 
Afghanistan  and  South  Yemen. 


It  is  too  early  to  talk  about  longer-term  outcomes  with  reference  to 
Angola  and  Ethlopa.  President  Toure  did  allow  the  USSR  use  of  Guinean 
facilities  for  naval  reconnaissance  and  refueling  transport  aircraft  en 
route  from  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Angolan  civil  war;  but 
when  economic  assistance  was  sought  from  the  West  and  the  USSR  did  not 
provide  the  desired  volume  of  military  assistance,  relations  weakened 
and  use  by  Soviet  reconnaissance  aircraft  of  facilities  In  Conakry  was 


restricted.  A further  cause  of  Irritation  to  President  Toure  may  also  have 
been  Soviet  driving  Into  Guinean  domestic  affairs,  as  occurred  in  Egypt, 
Sudan,  and  perhaps  too  in  Iraq.  Newly  Independent  (In  1974)  Guinea-Bissau 
afforded  the  USSR  a regime  sharing  a similar  perspective  on  national  libera- 
tion in  Africa  and  having  considerable  reason  to  be  appreciative  of  the 
USSR.  During  the  long  years  of  struggle  Moscow  had  provided  arms,  training, 
and  the  West  African  Patrol  which,  while  serving  as  a deterrent  to  Portugal, 
was  also  responsible  for  capturing  the  assassins  of  slain  PAIGC  leader, 
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Amllcar  Cabral.  But  the  new  government  in  Bissau  did  not  allow  the  USSR 
to  direct  its  decisionmaking;  nor  wae  Moscow  accorded  military  bases  or 
even  routine  access  to  local  air  or  naval  facilities.  China,  in  fact, 

-was  a larger  aid  donor  than  the  USSR  and  when,  in  the  late  1970s,  Soviet 
advisers  became  unpopular,  dispute  arose  over  Soviet  fishing  practices, 
and  Increased  Western  aid  was  obtained,  Bissau's  ties  with  Moscow  slipped 
considerably. 

On  the  other  hand,  but  further  to  the  point  about  short  memories, 

Soviet  relations  with  Ghana  did  not  suffer  long  term  damage  as  a result 
of  Moscow's  coercive  diplomacy  in  the  1968-69  trawlers  incident.  Ghanaian 
authorities  never  publicized  the  Soviet  naval  presence — nor  did  the  USSR; 
and  the  coming  to  office  of  the  Busia  government  less  than  a year  later 
and  the  1972  coup  led  by  Colonel  I.K.  Acheampong  may  well  have  erased  Accra's 
official  memory  of  Moscow's  earlier  gunboat  diplomacy.  Moreover,  al- 
though relations  with  the  USSR  remained  cool  in  the  early  1970s,  the  new 
military  government  adopted  a position  of  strong  support  for  the  cause  of 
liberation  movements  in  Africa  and  precipitated  a period  of  difficult  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  West.  In  1975-76  Accra  gave  support  to  the  MPLA 
in  Angola,  Soviet "KJhanaian  economic  relations  were  improved,  and  military 
attaches  were  exchanged  for  the  first  time  in  a decade. 

Nor  did  Soviet  relations  with  Iran  suffer  as  a result  cf  increased 
overflights  of  Iran  in  1973  following  large  anus  purchases  by  the  Shah 
from  the  United  States  or  Moscow's  coercing  Teheran  to  withdraw  its  support 
of  the  Kurds  in  1974.  Thus,  for  example,  when  Iran  and  Iraq  came  to  terms 
in  early  1975,  the  Shah  was  prepared  to  buy  arms  from  the  USSR  as  a partial 
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counterbalance  to  the  weapons  purchases  from  the  United  States,  which  were 
in  some  doubt  as  a result  of  anger  in  the  United  States  about  OPEC  policies. 

What  were  the  wider  ramifications  of  these  efforts  in  the  third 
world?  Firstly,  although  U.S.  policymakers  awarded  a substantial  degree  of 
legitimacy  to  Soviet  actions  that  were  taken  in  defense  of  an  existing  status 
quo  and  which  were  supportive  of  international  norms  valued  by  the  West,  the 
larger  the  Soviet  military  effort,  the  more  damage  was  done  to  Soviet-Ameri- 
can  relations  directly  and  the  greater  the  effort  that  was  made  by  U.S. 
policymakers  to  follow  policies  harmful  to  Important  Soviet  interests. 

The  ninjnuil  Soviet  military  support  lent  Syria  and  Egypt  during  the  June 
War  and  in  its  immediate  aftermath  provoked  no  serious  U.S.  countermeasures 
and  proved  no  hindrance  to  further  Improved  superpower  relations  in  1967-69. 
Those  efforts  on  behalf  of  Guinea,  Sudan  and  Iraq  as  well  as  the  bully- 
ing of  Ghana  attracted  only  the  barest  attention  and  no  noticeable  U.S. 
counteractions.  In  brief,  the  United  States  was  willing  to  accept  small 
doses  of  Soviet  political-military  diplomacy  aimed  at  insuring  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  nations,  preserving  recognized  regimes,  and  securing 
Soviet  assets  (Ghana).  Sympathy  was  evoked,. too,  by  Egypt’s  suffering  of 
deep  penetration  raids  by  Israel  in  1969—70,  the  encirclement  of  the  Egypt- 
ian Third  Army  during  the  October  War,  and  Ethiopia’s  disintegration  in 
1977. 

Nevertheless,  the  large  Soviet  deployment  to  Egypt  and  Cairo’s 
greater  dependence  upcn  the  USSR  in  1970  led  the  United  States  to  take  a 
more  balanct-d  position  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  a posture  which  both 
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Nasser  and  then  Sadat  sought  not  only  as  a aeans  to  satisfy  Arab  objectives 
in  the  confrontation  with  Israel,  but  also  to  reduce  Egyptian  dependence 
upon  the  USSR.  Soviet  military  support  of  the  Arabs  in  the  1973  war  rein- 
■forced  this  dynamic  by  leading  to  further  U.S.  inducements  to  the  Arabs 
while  strengthening  President  Sadat's  perspective  that  reliance  and  depend- 
ency upon  the  USSR  was  a mistaken  strategy  for  regaining  Sinai,  Gaza  and 
the  VFest  Bank.  President  Assad,too,was  drawn  somewhat  closer  to  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  airlifts  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  Brezhnev 
threat  and  related  military  activities  in  the  USSR,  and  the  consequent 
superpower  naval  confrontation  in  the  Mediterranean  during  the  1973  War 
-raised  serious  question  about  detente  in  the  United  States  for  the  first 

time;  although  the  U.S.  support  shown  Israel  also  led  to  serious  discord 
within  NATO  and  to  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  the  latter  being  disastrous  to 
Vestem  economies  and  a boon  to  Soviet  oil  export  revenues. 

Doubts  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  Vest  about 
Soviet  intentions  were  strongly  reinforced  by  Soviet  military  support 
of  the  MPLA  In  Azigola  in  late  1975-early  1976  and  of  Ethiopia  in  1977-78. 
These  African  Interventions  isq)ortantly  reinforced  U.S.  willingness  to 
spend  more  on  defence  and  to  strengthen  relations  with  China,  and 
promj^ed  greater  caution  in  negotiations  with  the  USSR  on  strategic  arms 
limitation  and  a Post  of  other  natters.  European  NATO  nations  were  also 
drawn  in  these  directions,  and  in  Africa  a number  of  nations  entered 
lc.to  somewhat  overt  alliance  against  the  Soviet  presence  on  the  continent. 
U.S.  unwillingness  to  counter  Soviet  and  Cuban  activities  in  Angola 
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played  a algnif leant  role  In  atlaulatlng  French  military  Intervention  in 
conflicts  In  Chad,  the  Western  Sahara  and  Zaire,  a result  that  my  have 
led  Soviet  allies  In  Africa  such  as  Algeria  and  Libya  to  think  more  care- 
fully about  the  indirect  disutility  to  their  Interests  of  Soviet  military 
Intervention. 

The  other  side  to  this  Western  and  partial  regional  alarm  in  Africa, 
though,  was  that  Soviet  military  projection  capabilities  were  accorded 
on  Increased  measure  of  credibility  and  respect.  Just  as  the  USSR  suffered 
perceptually  a.  a result  of  Its  United  support  of  the  Arabs  In  the  1967 
Middle  Zast  war,  in  the  mid  and  late  1970s  doubts  were  raised  about  American 
will  and  military  capability  in  view  of  U.S.  restraint  during  the  Angolan 
civil  war  aud  conflict  on  the  Horn  of  Africa.  China  too  appeared  impotent 
and  a less  worthy  patron.  Strengthened  broadly  was  a climate  for  improved 
relations  with  the  USSR,  although  not  necessarily  Soviet  Influence.  Leaders 
like  Joshua  Nkomo  of  the  Zimbabwe  African  Peoples  Union  (ZAPU)  and  Sam  Nujoma 
of  the  South  West  African  Peoples  Organization  were  given  reason  to  rely 


more  heavily  upon  the  USSR  for  support  in  their  Insurgencies  in  Rhodesia 
and  Namibia.  The  apparent  ability  of  the  USSR  to  enable  Its  allies  to 
emerge  triumphant  and  to  insure  their  role  may  have  led  these  revolution- 
ary groups  and  perhaps  others  to  discount  the  value  of  maintaining  closer 
relations  with  the  West.  Further  to  this  point,  although  the  USSR  lost 
its  military  facilities  in  Somalia  in  197",  some  suggested  in  1979  tnat 
President  Siad  Barre  lought  reconciliation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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A product  of  the  joint  appearances  by  U.S.  and  Soviet  naval  vessels 


in  response  to  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo,  the  Indo-Paklstanl  v&r,  the 


October  War.  and  the  civil  war  In  Lebanon  was  the  inpresslon  that  the 


Soviet  Union  could  render  the  political  utility  of  U.S.  railltary  power 


impotent.  Uncontested  Soviet  political-military  diplomacy  in  support  of 


the  MPLA,  leading  to  die  defeat  of  U.S.  and  Chinese  clients  (FNLA  and  UNITA) , 


and  of  Ethiopia  reinforced  an  Impression  of  burgeoning  Soviet  military 


power  and  decreasing  U.S.  ability  to  affect  the  course  of  third  world 


crises. 


Moreover,  although  a certain  number  of  African  nations  with  close 


relations  to  the  West  took  strong  exception  to  Soviet  interventionary 


activities  in  Angola  and  Ethiopia,  at  least  as  many  African  capitals  were 


not  upset.  Going  back  foi  a moment,  though,  the  USSR  did  not  suffer  in 


African  eyes  as  a result  of  its  intimidation  of  Ghana  in  1969,  an  outcome 


evidently  made  possible  by  the  absence  of  publicity  linking  the  deployment 


of  Soviet  warships  to  the  release  of  the  trawlers  and  their  crews;  nor 


certainly  did  the  USSR  offend  African  sensibilities  by  its  naval  support 


of  Guinea  and  the  PAIGC  against  Portugal,  which  too  was  not  played  up. 


In  the  case  of  Angola,  the  considerable  Soviet  and  Cuban  effort  mounted  in 


1975-76  was  perceptually  offset  by  the  assistance  given  to  the  UNITA  and 


FNLA  by  South  Africa,  the  United  States,  China  and  even  Zaire  (perceived 


by  many  as  a U.S.  client  and  even  stooge),  limited  as  this  support  was 


as  compared  with  that  given  to  the  MPLA.  Still  others  found  Agostinho 


Neto's  social  values  and  attitudes  toward  economic  development  and  national 


liberation  in  southern  Africa  congenial  and  were  therefore  willing  to  ignore 
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foreign  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  MPLA.  A large  number  of  African  and 
other  third  world  nations  were  highly  sympathetic  to  Soviet-Cuban  support 
insuring  Ethiopian  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity.  In  this,  Moscow’s 
claim  of  principled  behavior  was  reinforced  by  its  abandonment  of  Somalia, 
a long-time  friend,  and  the  USSR’s  consequent  loss  of  access  to  Somalian 
air  and  naval  facilities. 

The  Tailoring  of  Soviet  Political-Military  Operations 

Did  the  Kremlin  use  military  power  prudently  or  provocatively?  Was 
sensitivity  shown  to  the  wider  ramifications  of  the  use  of  force  as  a 
political  instrument?  Was  the  use  of  Soviet  armed  forces  appropriate 
and  well  tailored  to  Soviet  operational  objectives  and  larger  interests 
of  the  USSR?  What  difference  did  it  make  that  some  and  not  other  types 
or  levels  of  armed  forces  units  were  called  upon?  And  how  significant  were 
particular  military  movements  and  activities?  Answers  to  these  questions 
are  an  important  part  of  an  explanation  of  outcomes. 

Deliberation  and  Prudence 

Invariably  Moscow  used  military  power  with  great  deliberation.  In 
Eastern  Europe  shots  were  fired  by  Soviet  troops  only  in  East  Germany  in 
1953,  and  in  Hungary  in  November  1956  after  an  earlier  incervention  and 
withdrawal.  Coercive  (aa  opposed  to  auppreesive)  military  behavior  was  not 
coupled  with  limited  violent  action,  while  warnings  and  threats  were  coupled 
with  attempts  at  discussion  and  negotiation.  Violence  was  countenanced 
periodically  along  the  Sino-Soviet  border,  but  Chinese  territory  was  not  seized 
and  held,  deep  penetrations  were  not  made,  and  engagements  were  carefully 
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limited.  Like  the  interv-intion  in  Czechoslovakia  in  August  1968  and  Marslial 
GrechV’X)'s  ultimatum  to  Prague  in  April  1969,  the  threat  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  against  China  was  preceded  by  a full  half-year  of  lesser  coercion 
and  attempt  at  more  traditional  diplomacy. 

Particular  circumspection  was  exhibited  when  the  United  States  was 
an  actor.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  the  Korean  Peninsula 
in  1950  virtually  all  So.^iet  military  men  were  withdratm  from  North  Korea; 
the  later  deployments  of  combat  forces  Into  Manchuria  and  North  Korea 
were  unannounced;  and  air  operations  %«re  entered  Into  surreptitiously 
and  only  over  comnunlst  held  territory.  U.S>  naval  operations  were  never 
Interfered  with.  The  supportive  role  played  by  Soviet  military  men  was 
again  minimal  and  deniable  during  the  Vietnam  War.  Yet,  the  role  of 
Soviet  personnel  In  northern  China  and  Vietnam  as  hostage  during  these 
two  conflicts  was  well  placed  as  a practical  support  to  Peking  and  Hanoi 
and  as  a deterrent  to  U.S.  air  attacks. 

Notwithstanding  the  joint  appearance  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  naval  forces 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan  after  the  Pueblo  was  seized,  the  timing  of  the  major 
Soviet  reinforcement  insured  against  an  appearance  of  superpower  crisis; 
and  while  the  harrassment  of  U.S.  ships  was  unexpected,  Washington  re- 
cognized these  activities  as  an  expression  of  displeasure  over  the  prox- 
imity to  the  USSR  of  a U.S.  task  force,  not  as  a threat  related  to  the 
issue  at  hand.  In  place  of  this  amblgious  Soviet  military  posture  allow- 
ing the  USSR  diplomatic  flexibility,  Moscow  could  have  shown  solidarity 
with  Pyongyang  by  deploying  ground  or  air  units  to  North  Korea,  a step  it 


certainly  did  not  want  to  take.  Moscow's  use  of  only  intelligence 


gathering  vessels  and  several  destroyers,  the  absence  of  harrassment. 


and  cooperative  behavior  following  the  EC-121  shootdown  clearly  portrayed 


a desire  to  avoid  superpower  confrontation  a year  later. 


In  the  third  world,  yjiere  in  contrast  to  Europe  and  northern  Asia 


Soviet  security  has  not  been  so  directly  at  stake,  Moscow  used  military 


power  effectively  and  with  subtlety,  demonstrating  an  ability  to  minimize 


damage  to  lt.s  Interests  abroad  while  applying  its  capabilities  Incisively. 


Soviet  leaders  usuually  were  adept  at  coupling  the  use  of  force  to  some 


standard  of  legitimacy;  they  timed  their  Introduction  of  military  means 


well  and  showed  good  sen.<^a  in  the  r.ypes  of  forces  called  upon;  and  they 


were  c...reful  not  to  gloat  over  successes.  They  preferred  naval  presence. 


covert  tactical  air  assistance,  logistical  support  and  the  use  of  Cuban 


combat  formations  over  the  open  deployment  of  theic  owi*  'jllitary  units  in 


third  world  nations;  and  they  recognized  the  virtue  of  creating  new 


political  facts  as  compared  with  the  risks  inherent  in  the  issuance  of 


ultimata.  In  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  southern  Asia,  Kremlin  directors 


used  Soviet  armed  forces  not  recklessly  and  not  clumsily  but  with  prudence 


and  skill,  and  to  considerable  advantage. 


When  Soviet  armed  forces  were  used  unilaterally  in  the  third  world, 
at  least  one  eye  wau  carefully  turned  to  the  risk  of  Inducing  U.S. 


militarv  Intervention,  '.'he  air  defense  of  Egypt,  provision  of  naval 


support  to  Guinea,  oir  support  of  Sudan  and  Iraq,  the  threat  after 


I.orael  failed  to  tbserve  the  cease-fire  during  the  October  War  and  aid 


to  Ethiopia  Included  either  a circumstance  of  strong  U.S.  opposition  to 
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the  behavior  of  the  target  of  Moscow’s  coercion  or  were  founded  on  the 
principle  of  defending  national  sovereignty  which  Washington  was  loath 
to  oppose.  The  support  given  Sudan  and  Iraq,  moreover,  was  kept  at  a 
level  that  remained  deniable,  while  considerable  observation  of  the  U.S. 
political  ircene  occurred  between  precipitating  circumstances  and  Moscow's 
actions  on  behalf  of  Egypt  and  Guinea  in  1970,  Angola  in  1975-76  and 
Ethiopia  in  1977-78.  Not  unforeseeably  were  Presidents  Nixon,  Ford, 
and  Carter  ill-disposed  tc  counter-military  action  in  these  instances 
on  behalf  of  Israel,  Portugal  and  Somalia. 

The  arrangement  of  visits  to  Guinea  and  Nigeria,  ranging  the 
passage  through  Ghanaian  waters  la  1969  and  absence  of  any  verbal  or 
written  linkage  of  this  nava?  presence  to  the  trawlers’  captivity  was 
a performance  of  classic  subtlety  and  illustration  of  Kremlin  understand- 
ing of  local  sensibilities.  Had  the  transit  through  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
been  denounced  by  Accra  as  gunboat  diplomacy,  the  Kremlin  would  have  been  much 
discomforted;  yet,  as  long  as  Conakry  and  Lagos  were  prepared  to  receive 
the  ships,  Moscow  had  a fig  leaf.  Warships  were  not  sent  to  West  African 
waters  after  Conakry  was  assaulted  in  1970  until  it  was  clear  that  Portugal 
was  Internationally  Isolated,  even  from  the  United  States,  Even  then, 

Moscow  only  gave  Guinea  military  support  at  sea.  Nigerian  and  Algerian 
pilots,  not  Soviet  airmen,  flew  Guinea’s  Soviet  supplied  MIGs;  and  Cuban 


soldiers  rather  than  Red  Army  men  bolstered  Guinean  ground  security. 
Soviet  military  men  were  neither  made  hostages  to  the  security  of 
Sekou  Toure’s  regime  nor  allowed  to  participate  in  direct  violence 
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•gainst  Portuguese  Guinea.  Moreover,  by  not  announcing  the  role  of  the 
newly  deployed  warships,  Moscow  avoided  agitating  its  client  and  minimized 
the  risk  of  attracting  a countervailing  U.S,  response  that  might  have 


weakened  the  Impact  of  the  Soviet  presence.  Nor  was  the  United  States 
pushed  back  to  a position  of  supporting  Portugal.  Although  the  latter 
might  not  have  been  undesirable  to  the  Kremlin,  recognition  of  this  linkage 
by  African  leaders  would  not  have  redounded  to  Moscow’s  advantage. 


The  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

Raising  the  specter  of  nuclear  war  had  a demonstrable  effect  in  the 
one  instance  when  the  USSR  reached  this  threshold.  China  then  quickly 
did  ccTipromise  its  position  and  seek  negotiations  with  Moscow.  This  unique 
instance  of  Soviet  nuclear  diplomacy — not  to  be  compared  with  the  rocket 
rattling  of  the  Khrushchev  era — finds  support  for  generalization  in 
U.S.  experience:  Historically,  when  the  United  States  raised  the  pros- 
pect of  nuclear  attack  in  incidents,  outcomes  were  invariably  positive 
in  the  short  term.  _5/  Like  the  United  States  vis-a-vis  the  USSR  in  earlier 
years,  the  practice  of  nuclear  diplomacy  by  the  Soviet  Union  might  be 
particularly  effective  against  actors  over  whom  the  Kremlin  held  a position 
of  massive  nuclear  superiority. 
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\ J On.  the  other  hand,  the  longer-term  outcome  of  Moscow's  nuclear  threat 

against  China  in  the  summer  of  1969  and  major  reinforcement  of  Soviet 
conventional  forces  in  the  Far  East,  implying  Soviet  prepptedness  for 
tactical  nuclear  war,  drove  Peking  into  a larger  nuclear  weapons  program 
of  its  own  and  alliance  with  the  West.  MATO  and  Japan  also  were  seriously 
alarmed.  To  the  extent  that  the  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  program  was 
galvanized  by  the  disastrous  outcome  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  Moscow 
should  not  have  been  surprised  in  the  1970s  by  Peking's  desire  to  achieve 
a credible  nuclear  arsenal. 

Almost  certainly  Moscow  went  beyond  what  was  required  to  coerce 
Peking  into  toning  down  its  border  activities,  both  in  the  size  of  the 
Soviet  conventional  buildup  and  the  threat  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  These 
moves  served  well  as  insurance  in  the  short  term,  but  so  massive  a 
response  was  doubtfully  necessary.  A modest  buildup  and  a few  bashings 
of  Chinese  troops  in  border  areas  very  likely  would  have  achieved  the 
desired  objectives  of  punishment  and  deterrence,  if  the  latter  was  indeed 
in  question.  The  prospect  of  a large-scale  Chinese  attack  upon  the  USSR 
should  have  been  recognized  as  extremely  remote. 

Major  Ground  Operations 

The  use  of  large  conventional  forces  alone  to  compel  Peking  to  enter 
negotiations  and  to  show  contrition  did  not  achieve  the  desired  results 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1969;  nor  were  Eastern  Europeans 
intimidated  by  the  manipulation  of  large  Soviet  formations.  Warsaw, 
Budapest,  Prague,  Bucharest  and  Belgrade  were  each  faced  with  active 
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close-by  ■ulti-divisional  forces;  and  in  every  instance  Moscow's  threat 
was  stood  up  to  or, as  in  the  Czech  case,  ignored.  That  the  Kremlin 
was  seriously  concerned  and  might  finally  order  violent  intervention  was 
understood.  Exercises  by  lesser  forces  would  have  been  adequate  to  re- 
inforce this  message.  Rather  than  coerce  Eastern  European  nations, 
large-scale  deployments  and  maneuvers  in  this  most  critical  foreign 
arena  enflamed  nationalist  sentiments  or  galvanized  societies  '.more 
closely  to  their  national  leaders. 

Massive  forces  were  necessary  to  the  interventions  in  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  surely  would  have  been  against  Poland  if  Khrushchev 
had  not  decided  to  gamble  on  Gomulka.  No  one  could  say  in  November  1956 
that  Soviet  authority  in  Eastern  Europe  was  not  about  to  crumble  and 
that  the  Hungarian  army  would  not  fight;  or,  in  1968,  that  Prague  would 
assuredly  choose  nonviolent  resistance.  Although  the  violence  practiced 
in  Budapest,  particularly  the  use  of  terror  tactics,  stood  Moscow  poorly 
in  international  affairs  thereafter,  the  restoration  of  authority  and 
absence  of  further  outbreaks  of  dissidence  in  the  region  may  have  im- 
pressed upon  the  Kremlin  their  utility.  This  violence  may  have  done  much 
to  deter  the  threat  of  resistance  by  Czechoslovakia  twelve  years  later. 
Soviet  deception  and  execution  of  its  interventions  in  Hungary  in  November 

1956  and  Czechoslovakia  in  August  1968  were  well  thought  out  in  comparison 
to  Soviet  deployments  in  Poland  and  Hungary  in  October  1956  and  Czecho- 
slovakia in  July  1968.  These  latter  actions  illustrated  Soviet  Indecisive- 
i/esb  and  willingness  to  negotiate,  not  compelling  resolution.  But  if  the 
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Kremlin  did  secure  a certain  physical  control  of  events  in  Czechoslovakia 
in  August  1968,  its  desire  to  nevertheless  avoid  violence  and  other  harsh 
measures  in  the  next  six  months  pointed  up  the  limits  of  military  power 
as  a political  instrument  when  an  aversion  to  force  is  recognized.  The 
jDccupation  of  Czechoslovakia,  like  the  U.S.  interventions  in  Lebanon  in 
1958,  in  Southeast  Asia  in  1962  and  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965 
bought  time  to  achieve  a solution,  not  the  solution  Itself. 

Projecting  Power  into  the  Third  World 

When  Soviet  naval  units  moved  toward  the  Syrian  coast  on  June  10,  1967, 
Washington  did  not  take  this  to  imply  the  possibility  of  military  inter- 
vention by  the  Soviet  navy,  but  as  a serious  expression  of  concern  by 
.Moscow.  The  military  move  that  caused  the  Johnson  administration  real 
anxiety  that  day  was  the  alert  of  paratroopers,  Implying  the  possible 
deployment  of  Soviet  airborne  troops  to  the  Middle  East.  Preparations 
apparent  for  this  action  six  years  later  helped  stimulate  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  not  only  declare  a Defcon  3 alert,  but  also  to  press  Israel 
to  accept  the  cease-fire.  This  prospect  Implied  a much  greater  degree 
of  commitment  to  Egypt  and  involvement  than  could  any  nonviolent  naval 
activity,  excluding  the  movement  toward  Egypt  of  ships  carrying  naval 
Infantry.  With  the  latter  not  quickly  available  and  Moscow  having  no 
desire  to  actually  send  forces  to  Egypt  unilaterally  while  the  conflict 
went  on,  the  Kremlin's  orchestration  of  airborne  units  and  transport  aircraft 
was  especially  effective.  Tactical  aircraft  in  the  USSR,  which  could  have 
been  deployed  to  the  Middle  East,  could  not  have  been  so  wordlessly 
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sianlpulated  to  only  raise  that  prospect. 

The  earlier  development  of  d large-scale  strategic  transport  capa- 
bility must  have  been  particularly  pleasing  to  Moscow  during  the  1973 
Middle  East  war.  Although  President  Sadat  wanted  more  military  materiel 
than  the  USSR  was  willing  to  deliver,  the  Kremlin's  ability  to  quickly 
replenish  distant  allies  in  the  midst  of  conflict  was  impressive  and 
boosted  Soviet  standing  globally.  An  Important  consequence,  however, 
was  the  U.S.  airlift  to  Israel  of  an  even  larger  volume  of  cargo,  which 
may  have  taught  the  lesson  that  this  instrument  should  be  used  only  as 
a counterbalance  or  when  the  United  States  appears  unwilling  to  use 
strategic  transport  aircraft  to  support  an  antagonist  of  a Soviet  ally. 
Taking  place  in  the  latter  context,  the  airlifts  in  support  of  the 
MPLA  in  late  1975-early  1976  and  Ethiopia  in  1977-78  were  particularly 
telling.  These  two  later  actions  also  proved  the  utility  of  marrying 
the  rapid  transfer  of  armaments  abroad  to  the  forward  deployment  of 
non-Soviet  military  personnel  trained  in  Soviet  weaponry  and  prepared 
to  fight  on  behalf  of  a mutual  ally.  Politically  prudent, as  compared 
with  any  thought  that  might  have  been  given  to  the  injection  of  Soviet 
ground  units,  the  Cubans  were  probably  no  less  militarily  effective. 

Of  great  Importance,  the  USSR  was  not  significantly  hindered  in 
these  supply  efforts  by  the  need  to  overfly  numerous  countries  and  to 
refuel  enroute . During  the  1973  conflict  U.S.  C-5  and  C-141  aircraft 
were  unable  to  land  in  or  overfly  European  countries.  The  airlift  to 
Israel  was  dependent  upon  overflight  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean 
and  refueling  in  the  Azores  and  by  tankers  operating  surreptitiously  out  of 
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Spain.  Soviet  aircraft,  by  contrast,  overflew  Yugoslavia,  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Supporting  the  Soviet  airlifts  from  the  USSR  and  Cuba  during 
the  Angolan  conflict  were  stops  apparently  In  Somalia,  Algeria  and 
Guinea,  the  terminal  points  being  Brazzaville  (Congo)  and  Luanda.  A 
sizable  number  of  African,  European  and  Middle  Eastern  countries  were 
overflown  In  this  operation.  The  airlift  to  Ethlops , which  Included 
a number  of  routes,  Included  overflights  of  countries  as  widespread  as 
Yugoslavia,  Niger,  and  Pakistan.  Although  many  of  those  countries  over- 
flown were  displeased,  most  sought  to  Ignore  the  affair.  None,  except 
perhaps  Pakistan,  were  prepared  to  seriously  Intel  fere  with  the  airlift. 
Only  Israel,  during  the  1973  war,  ever  threatened  Soviet  transport  planes — 
by  attacking  aircraft  on  the  ground  In  Syria.  No  nation  has  dared  to  fire 
upon  a Soviet  transport  plane  In  the  air  as  a result  of  a violation  of 
Its  national  sovereignty. 

While  airlifts  during  the  October  War,  the  Angolan  civil  war  and 
the  Ethiopian-Somalian  conflict  quickly  provided  Soviet  allies  the  means 
to  fight,  the  provision  of  tactical  air  support  to  Egypt,  Sudan  and  Iraq 
filled  a critical  military  gap  quickly  and  effectively.  The  Anyanya  and 
the  Kurds  had  no  good  means  of  defending  against  the  Soviet  aircraft, 
and  their  external  supporters  would  not  back  them  to  this  extent.  The 
United  States  certainly  did  not  welcome  the  Israeli-Soviet  conflict  in 
1970,  and  aside  from  skirmishing,  Israel  too  was  unwilling  to  militarily 
engage  a superpower  on  a sustained  basis.  Like  the  United  States  during 
the  Vietnam  War,  Israel  was  loath  to  cause  the  deaths  of  Soviet  military 
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men,  be  it  in  air-to-air  combat  or  attacks  upon  ground  based  air 
defense  units.  Militarily  effective  and  perceived  as  representing  a 
deep  political  cornmitment,  these  Soviet  actions  also  Included  the  ad- 
vantage of  operations  only  on  or  over  the  sovereign  territory  of  an  ally. 
Hence,  like  the  air  support  lent  North  Korea  and  China  during  the  Korean 
War  and  air  defense  assistance  to  North  Vietnam,  these  actions  in  the 
third  world  were  also  not  Imprudent.  Particularly  instructive  was  the 
air  defense  of  Egypt:  Soviet  units  took  up  the  task  cautiously,  gradually 
working  from  the  Egyptian  heartland  forward  to  the  Canal  area  and  thick- 
ening out  positions  earlier  established  on  a skeleton  basis.  Soviet 
fighter  aircraft  did  not  overfly  Israel  or  Sinai.  Soviet  piloted  air- 
craft in  Sudan  and  Iraq  appear  to  have  been  similarly  restricted.  By 
using  tactical  aircraft  only  to  defend  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  of  an  ally,  Moscow  minimized  the  likelihood  of  further  widening 
the  conflict  while  it  was  itself  able  to  insert  a particularly  valuable 
military  instrument. 

As  a result  of  its  gunboat  diplomacy  in  West  African  waters  of  more 
than  a decade  ago,  Moscow  could  reasonably  infer  that  the  usage  of  small 
task  groups  to  achieve  very  limited  objectives  had  considerable  utility. 
Soviet  operational  objectives  were  satisfied,  these  deployments  did  not 
lead  to  a matching  presence  by  U.S.  naval  units,  and  condemnation  by 
third  world  nations  was  not  suffered.  Further  support  of  these  inferences 
was  provided  by  outcomes  related  to  the  Angolan  conflict  in  which  naval 
vessels  were  again  deployed  for  limited  ends.  Aside  from  just  showing  the 
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flag  after  It  became  apparent  that  the  United  States  would  not  inter- 
vene in  any  major  way,  these  actions  were  probably  meant  to  caution 
Zaire  againfaC  Interfering  with  the  airlift  or  sealift  being  carried  out 


in  support  of  the  MPLA.  Zaire  attempted  no  such  action  and  African 
nations  did  not  find  fault  with  this  naval  activity.  Hence,  again  a third 
world  nation  was  able  to  be  threatened  with  enough  subtlety  to  avoid  a 
charge  of  coercion.  Further,  as  compared  with  the  supply  of  armaments 
to  the  MPLA,  the  airlift  and  the  engagement  of  Cuban  troops  in  combat  and 
the  concurrent  deployment  south  of  the  West  African  Patrol  and  of  a 
cruiser  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Guinean  waters  were  of  only  very 
secondary  significance  to  the  West.  Detente  did  not  falter  because  of 
this  small  na^al  activity. 

It,  of  course,  was  possible — Indeed,  it  may  even  be  said  that  it  was 
probable — that,  in  the  absence  of  these  appearances  by  Soviet  warships, 
Ghana  would  have  soon  released  the  interned  trawlers  and  their  crews, 
Portugal  would  have  refrained  from  further  attacks  upon  Guinea,  and 
Zaire  would  not  have  interfered  with  the  Soviet  airlift  or  sealift  in 
support  of  the  MPLA.  These  results  were  nonethaless  uncertain;  and 
that  being  so,  the  association  of  smrll  naval  operations  with  satisfactory 
outcomes  and  absence  of  directly  related  untoward  ramifications  was  a 
good  recommendation. 

The  special  utility  of  naval  forces  for  expressing  concern  while 
affording  flexibility  was  made  full  use  of  during  the  1967  and  1973 
Middle  East  wars  as  well  as  in  the  intervening  Jordanian  crisis  and  Indo- 
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Pakistani  war.  During  the  course  of  all  three  Middle  East  conflicts 
Israeli  officials  did  not  perceive  Soviet  naval  activities  to  be  pro- 
vocative to  their  military  forces,  while  U.S.  policymakers  viewed  these 
movements  as  cautious  and  symbolic  of  restraint.  (The  dangerous  faclng- 
off  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  naval  units  in  1973  took  place  after  hostilities 
had  ceased.) 

By  responding  in  kind  to  large  U.S.  naval  displays  the  USSR  rein- 
forced its  global  Image  as  a superpower  and  cut  short  the  political  shadow 
cast  by  task  forces  flying  the  stars  and  stripes.  Such  was  the  result 
of  the  Pueblo  crisis,  the  Indo-Pakistanl  war,  and  the  1973  Middle  East  con- 
flict. Yet,  because  of  the  inability  of  Soviet  naval  fc>rces  to  project 
power  ashore  and  the  desire  by  both  superpowers  not  to  fire  a first  shot 
at  uhe  other,  the  importance  of  Soviet  naval  forces  to  the  achievement  of 
operational  objectives  in  a crisis  was  not  demonstrated.  When  Soviet 

allies  did  badly  in  a conflict  (the  1967  Middle  Ehst  war)  or  were  seriously 
threatened  by  U.S.  military  power  when  they  were  doing  well  (Syria  in 

the  1970  Jordanian  crisis) , the  meaningfulness  of  a Red  Star  naval  pres- 
ence was  sorely  imputed. 

Wisely,  Moscow  did  not  respond  to  U.S.  naval  operations  during  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars.  Being  intent  on  avoiding  conflict  with  the 
United  States,  large  deployments  of  Soviet  warships  alongside  Anxerican 
task  forces  launching  carrier-based  aircraft  were  much  more  likely  to 
be  exposed  as  bluffs  than  they  were  to  compel  the  termination  of  U.S. 
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operations.  By  contrast,  the  small  deployment  in  response  to  the  1972 
LINEBACKER  I operations,  placed  as  It  was  In  the  South  China  Sea,  made 
sense  Insofar  as  Its  goal  was  to  caution  the  United  States  against  fur- 
ther attacks  upon  Soviet  merchantmen  in  Haiphong  harbor. 

As  an  early  and  easy  victor  In  the  1971  Indo-Pakistani  War,  New 
Delhi  had  no  reason  to  doubt  Moscow.  That  the  Kremlin  ordered  Soviet 
warships  to  follow  British  and  U.S.  carrier  task  groups  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  was  appreciated  by  Indian  leaders,  notwithstanding  expectations 
in  both  the  USSR  and  India  that  the  United  States  intended  no  military 
entry  into  that  conflict.  In  this  instance,  it  was  plausible  that  the 
extra  insurance  provided  by  the  Soviet  navy  a] lowed  New  Delhi  more  con- 
fident behavior  in  the  completion  of  its  task  in  the  former  East  Pakistan. 
Much  less  certainty  about  outcomes  and  U.S.  behavior  existed  during  the 
Pueblo  Crisis  and  October  War,  however.  The  timing  of  Soviet  actions  and 
use  of  the  flexibility  afforded  by  warship  deployments  in  these  instances 
earned  little  gratitude  in  Pyongyang,  Cairo  or  Damascus,  which  recognized 
that  U.S.  restraint  liad  little  to  do  with  Soviet  naval  diplomacy. 

Israel  clearly  did  not  restrain  itself  in  1973  because  of  the  Fifth 
Eskadra,  as  it  did  not  during  the  Canal  War  or  during  the  June  War.  Un- 
able to  project  power  ashore,  Soviet  warships  could  not  be  made  relevant 
to  hostilities  on  land,  unlike  the  air  defense  forces  sent  in  1970  and 
airborne  units  that  might  have  been  deployed  in  1973  and  perhaps  in 
1967.  The  closest  the  navy  could  come  to  land  affairs  in  which  its  ally 
was  on  the  defensive  was  to  make  Itself  a hostage  in  Egyptian  ports,  as 
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it  4id  after  the  Illat  was  aunk  in  late  1967.  Moreover,  while  a anall 
naval  force  nay  deter  a nation  politically  isolated  from  the  United 
States  against  certain  violence,  a large  task  group  Is  doubtfully  ade- 
quate to  compel  a state  suffering  this  position  to  cease  hostilities. 
Somalia  was  not  Impressed  at  all  by  the  large  Soviet  flotilla  marshalled 
In  East  Afiican  waters  in  1977-78.  These  vessels  could  have  had  effect 
only  insofar  as  the  USSR  was  prepared  to  mount  some  form  of  blockade 
against  Somalia,  a gambit  entertaining  greater  risk  to  Soviet  standing  in 
the  third  world. 


The  Relevance  of  American  Military  Power 


U.S.  arnied  forces  were  more  likely  to  be  called  upon  and  were  better 
able  to  deter  and  counter  Soviet  political -military  operations  when  a 
status  quo  was  threatened  by  change  adverse  to  U.S.  interests  — that  is, 
when  the  United  States  was  on  the  defensive  and  consequently  enjoyed  an 
asymaetry  of  motivation  in  facing  the  USSR;  when  Soviet  forces  were  not 
already  embroiled  in  combat  activities  and  U.S.  forces  were  engaged  in 
conflict;  when  Soviet  leaders  were  less  confident  about  the  ability  of 
their  strategic  forces  to  deter  U.S.  nuclear  attack  upon  the  USSR;  and 
when  U.S.  conventional  forces  "ere  more  clearly  superior  in  the  theater 
of  local  disturbance  or  were  substantially  able  to  negate  the  support 
provided  by  Soviet  military  units. 

No  American  President  has  ever  perceived  the  United  States  militarily 
BO  strong  or  the  USSR  so  weak  that  he  reckoned  war  anything  hut  a calamity 
for  the  West  and  acted  incautiously  when  U.S. -Soviet  conflict  appeared 
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plausxble.  U.S.  ability  to  bring  death  and  destruction  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  always  was  outweighed  in  importance  in  the  minds  of  Ameiican  political 
leaders  by  concern  to  avoid  violence  against  American  allies  and  the 
United  States.  Tlius  U.S.  strategic  forces  were  never  used  to  coerce  the 
USSR  to  withdraw  from  a position  of  Influence — that  is,  to  revise  the 
status  quo.  President  Kennedy's  message  to  the  USSR  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  was  that  a Soviet  nuclear  attack  would  be  responded  to  in  kind, 
not  that  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  would  be  used  against  the  Soviet  Union  if 
the  missiles  were  not  withdrawn.  First  use  of  a nuclear  weapon  by  the 
United  States  was  threatened  only  in  response  t.o  a massive  Soviet  offensive 
by  conve»itional  means  against  U.S.  allies  in  Europe  and  Japan. 

American  combat  forces  have  never  been  deployed  into  an  environment 
including  the  use  of  firepower  by  Soviet  armed  forces.  Despite  the 
rhetoric  of  "rollback"  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  the 
Eisenhower  administration  kept  its  distance  from  Moscow's  suppression 
of  revolt  in  East  Germany  in  1953  and  Hungary  in  1956.  President  Johnson 
acted  no  differently  when  battle-ready  Soviet  troops  marched  into 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 

Serious  American  military  action  might  have  been  threatened  or 
even  taken  In  response  to  Soviet  intervention  in  Hungary  end  Czechoslovakia 
if  President  Eisenhower  or  President  Johnson  had  bel levied  the  United  States  to 
be  so  powerful  that  it  could  restrict  hostilities  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  triumph  conventionally  in  short  order.  Not  only  was  the  latter 


out  of  the  question,  but  by  1956  the  USSR  could  devastate  Europe  anc 
the  United  States  with  nuclear  weapons,  notwithstanding  the  even 
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greater  etrateglc  capabilities  of  the  United  States i By  1968  the  Soviet 
strategic  arsenal  vas  greater  yet.  While  President  Eisenhower  might 
have  lacked  confidence  about  the  possibility  of  a disarming  first  strike. 
President  Johnson  had  in  mind  only  "assured  destruction."  Both  Presidents 
conceived  U.S.  intervention  as  leading  to  world  war  and  the  death  of 
millions,  not  the  liberation  of  anything. 

Nor  did  the  Nixon  administration  act  to  counter  the  Soviet  air 
defense  of  Egypt  or  tactical  air  support  lent  Sudan  and  Iraq,  let  alone 
Soviet  assaults  against  China  in  1969.  China,  of  course,  was  a bitter 
antagonist  of  the  United  States  in  1969  and  Soviet  military  actions  then 
as  well  as  later  in  support  of  Arab  allies  were  perceived  under- 
standable insofar  as  they  were  accepted  as  having  been 

taken  in  defense  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 

USSR  or  Soviet  allies.  In  Eastern  Europe,  the  Kremlin  was  considered 
to  be  acting  only  to  preserve  the  status  quo,  this  region  having  been 
conceded  to  the  USSR  as  a sphere  of  influence  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  When  a crisis  arose  there,  the  United  States  always  perceived 
a substantial  asymmetry  of  motivation  favorable  to  the  USSR.  In  these 
situations,  in  which  the  USSR  sought  to  preserve  previously  made  gains, 
the  Kremlin  not  only  held  conventional  superiority,  but  was  considered 
willing  to  go  to  war;  while  having  learned  to  live  peacefully,  if  dis- 
tastefully, with  Soviet  dominance  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  United  States 
was  not  so  prepared. 

For  its  part,  Moscow  also  did  not  intervene  violently'.to  change 
the  status  quo,  not  even  in  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania  after  things  were 
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allowed  to  slip  too  far.  Soviet  relations  with  Yugoslavia  by  1951  and 
Bunanla  by  1968  had  evolved  so  substantially  that,  notwithstanding  the 
demonstrative  use  of  Soviet  armed  forces,  actual  Intervention  against 
these  nations  might  have  been  taken  as  actions  to  change  the  status  quo. 
This  revised  background  was  critical  to  the  possibility  ambiguously 
raised  by  the  Truman  and  Johnson  administrations  of  U.S.  military  support 
for  Belgrade  and  Bucharest,  respectively.  Even  if  Moscow  was  not  put 
off  at  all  militarily  in  these  Instances  by  Washington's  verbal  warnings 
and  small  displays  of  the  flag,  U.S.  military  power  might  yet  have 
Influenced  Soviet  decisions  Insofar  as  the  Kremlin  contemplated  drawn 
out  bloody  battles  In  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania.  A quickly  accomplished 
change  of  affairs  could  be  counted  upon  to  not  provoke  the  United  States; 
but  the  prospect  of  a relatively  long  campaign  of  suppression  was  cause 
for  uncertainty  about  U.S.  behavior. 

Moscow  also  did  hesitate  In  Hungary  in  1956.  After  first  iixtervening, 
Red  Army  units  were  withdrawn;  and  but  for  the  British-French-lsraell 
attack  on  Egypt  and  President  Elsenhower's  statement  renouncing  U.S. 
military  action  In  Eastern  Europe,  the  second  Intervention  might  not 
have  taken  place.  Although  It  was  fairly  clear  that  Prague  would  not 
Issue  a call  to  battle  in  1968,  an  important  reason  for  this  may  have 
been  the  certainty  of  IXibcek  and  his  colleagues  that  HATO  would  stand 
aside  and  Czechoslovakia  would  stand  alone.  U.S.  behavior  In  Hungary 
twelve  years  earlier  and  U.S.  diplomacy  and  the  strategic  balance  In 
1968  all  pointed  In  this  direction.  By  contrast,  Bucharest  and  Belgrade 
did  not  count  upon  an  ability  to  defeat  the  Red  Army,  but  upon  anxiety 
in  Moscow  about  where  the  violence  might  end. 
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Moscow  was  extremely  cautious  about  using  armed  forces  when  U.S. 
military  units  were  already  engaged  in  violence,  no  matter  that  the 
U.S.  target  was  a Soviet  ally.  North  Korea  was  allowed  to  be  blockaded 
and  its  troops  thrown  out  of  South  Korea  by  U.S.  forces  in  1950,  and 
JJorth  Vietnam  was  bombed  without  provoking  Soviet  intervention  in  1965- 
68  and  again  In  1972.  In  both  instances  it  was  the  United  States  that 
was  defending  the  status  quo.  In  1950,  while  the  West  agonized  about 
a prospective  Soviet  thrust  into  Western  Europe,  Stalin  remained  anxious 
not  to  occasion  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  USSR.  General 
MacArthur's  drive  north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  and  the  threat 
to  Manchuria  and  the  Soviet  Far  East  in  1950  presented  a 

dangerous  situation,  however.  Moscow  might  even  have  worried  about  an 
Inchon-type  landing  on  Soviet  territory.  Battle  between  Americans  and 
Russians  was  almost  certain  if  U.S.  forces  had  entered  into  Manchuria 
and  Chinese  forces  had  faltered.  Yet  this  conflict  need  not  necessarily 
have  spread  to  Europe,  for  Soviet  interest  to  limit  the  occurrence  of 
circumstances  seriously  chancing  a U.S.  nuclear  strike  against  the  USSR 
was  considerable.  Rather  than  widen  the  conflict  further,  Stalin  might 
have  been  content  with  a holding  action  In  northern  China  and  have  been 
prepared  to  concede  the  Korean  Peninsula  to  the  West. 

The  Vietnam  War  never  presented  the  same  risk  of  superpower  conflict 
as  the  Korean  War  because  both  Washington  and  Moscow  quickly  perceived 
the  necessity  for  tacit  llmltG  on  their  military  activity.  Although 
the  United  States  did  not  consider  Hanoi’s  actions  to  be  part  of  a 


Soviet  plan  leading  to  aggression  against  major  U.S.  allies  elsewhere,  | 
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care  was  taken  not  to  Invade  North  Vietnam  or  engage  in  all-out 
conventional  bombing  of  the  North;  at  least  until  1972,  by  which  time 
U.S.  ground  forces  had  been  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam  and  it  was 
obvious  that  the  United  States  had  only  limited  political  objectives. 
Nor  was  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  ever  seriously  considered.  The 
Kremlin  restricted  Its  assistance  to  Hanoi  to  military  materiel  and 


some  air  defense  support.  While  Moscow  remained  relatively  silent 
about  the  latter,  U.S.  policymakers  built  up  to  the  air  war  against 
North  Vietnam  slowly  and  remained  concerned  not  to  kill  Busslans. 

Besides  U.S.  Interest  In  not  provoking  China,  these  self-limitations 
by  Washington  and  Moscow  were  related  i]:q;>llcltly  to  a mutual  fear  of 
conflict  with  each  other.  Possibly,  Moscow  would  have  restrained 
Itself  If  early  In  the  war  the  United  States  had  threatened  North 
Vietnam's  future  as  an  independent  state  or  secured  some  North  Vietnamese 
territory  Just  north  of  the  border  dividing  the  two  Vietnacs.  Between 
1965  and  1972,  though,  U.S.  political  leaders  were  wholly  unwilling  to 
sanction  ground  intervention  north  of  the  seventeenth  parallel  and 
probably  would  have  remained  of  this  mind  no  matter  what  defeats  were 
suffered  In  the  South.  Presented  with  isoninent  disaster,  the  more  likely 
choice  was  bombing  of  the  North  as  was  ordered  In  1972.  As  during  the 
Korean  War,  each  side  exercised  a considerable  military  deterrent  upon 
the  other. 

In  the  late  1940s  Moscow  was  put  on  notice  that  conventional  Soviet 
aggression  In  Europe  or  against  Japan  might  lead  to  a first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  United  States.  With  the  USSR's  deployment  of  Intercontlntal 
strategic  forces  beginning  In  the  mld-19508  this  option  increasingly 
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lost  credibility,  however.  When  the  USSR  finally  acquired  the  capability 
to  deploy  conventional  forces  beyond  a narrow  peripheral  belt 
around  the  Soviet  Union  beginning  in  the  late  1960s,  the  United  States 
was  already  beginning  to  think  in  terms  of  rough  equivalence  or  narlty 
In  superpower  strategic  forces.  No  American  President  could  seriously 
consider  a first  strike  against  the  USSR  In  a non-NATO/Japan  crisis; 
rather,  great  care  was  to  be  taken  not  to  set  dominoes  falling  that 
might  end  in  a launch  of  nuclear  weapons  by  either  superpower.  Likewise 
did  the  USSR  appear  to  worry  about  this  prospect. 

In  a context  of  nuclear  standoff  which,  in  practical  political 
terms  during  crises  might  be  dated  back  as  far  as  the  1956  Suaz  conflict, 
forward  and  otherwise  quickly  deployable  conventional  forces  have  been 
important  determinants  of  conflict  resolution.  In  the  postwar  era  the 
United  States  has  never  maintained  forces  able  to  contest  Soviet  land 
and  air  power  aimed  at  maintaining  authority  In  Eastern  Europe.  Similarly, 
U.S.  conventional  power  able  to  be  directed  at  Cuba  during  the  missile 
crisis  presented  the  USSR  with  such  poor  options  as  1)  a suicidal  nuclear 
attack  and  2)  threats  to  seize  West  Berlin  or  attack  Western  Europe  at 
a time  when  the  United  States  was  more  willing  to  resort  to  first  use 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  achievement  of  strategic  parity  with  the  United 
States  gave  the  Kremlin  more  confidence  in  making  forward  deployments 
and  threatening  military  intervention  In  crises.  When  Soviet  military 


units  were  deployed  abroad  or  a threat  to  do  so  was  made,  U.S. 
policymakers  found  further  escalation  unacceptable  or  were  willing 
to  do  so  only  as  a screen  behind  which  diplomacy  was  worked  at 
furiously.  A brief  glimpse  of  this  U.S.  predicament  was  first  ob- 
tained at  the  tall  end  of  the  War;  it  was  displayed  sharply 

in  response  to  the  Soviet  air  defense  of  Egypt  and  even  more  so 
following  the  Brezhnev  threat  to  intervene  at  the  end  of  the 
October  War.  Sixth  Fleet  movements  in  1967  and  the  DEFCON  3 alert  in 
1973  may  have  inhibited  Moscow  from  airlifting  troops  to  the  Middle  East 
but  if  this  had  occurred,  the  United  States  was  not  prepared  to 
endanger  their  safe  arrival  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  respectively,  or  to 
threaten  to  join  Israel  in  conflict  on  Arab  soil.  Had  the  1967  war 
occurred  in  1973,  it  is  plausible  that  Moscow  would  have 
threatened  a serious  interventionary  act  before  Israel  seized  all 
of  Gaza,  Sinai,  the  Golan  Heights,  and  the  West  Bank;  which  is  to 
say  that  in  1967  U.S,  military  power,  both  strategic  and  conventional, 
was  a greater  deterrent  to  Soviet  behavior  than  it  was  in  1973. 

In  L970  the  United  States  had  small  ability  to  coerce  Moscow  to 
reverse  its  decision  to  provide  Egypt  air  defense  and  withdraw  its  air- 
craft and  missile  crews.  The  circumstances, of  course,  were  radically 
different  from  the  missile  crisis,  the  only  previous  occasion  when  such 
a large  number  of  Soviet  ground  and  air  combat  personnel  were  deployed 
any  distance  from  the  USSR.  Eight  years  after  the  missile  crisis  the 
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USSR  had  a powerful  se<'cnd  strike  strategic  capability  and  a credible 
counterpart  to  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Endangered  was 
Egypt*  not  the  United  States  or  even  Israel.  Conceivably,  the  Nixon 
Administration  could  have  preempted  President  Nasser's  call  for 
Soviet  support  or,  before  Moscow  responded,  placed  some  extreme 
pressure  upon  Israel  to  end  Its  deep  penetration  raids.  Had  the  Nixon 
administration  placed  a premium  on  disallowing  unilateral  Soviet 
military  Involvement  In  the  Arab-Israell  conflict  In  1970,  its  principal 
option,  beyond  ship  visits,  was  the  temporary  emplacement  of  tactical 
aircraft  in  Israel,  accompanied  by  a statement  that  the  deployment  was 
to  Insure  the  security  of  Israel.  This  policy  choice  was  out  of  the 
question,  though,  insofar  as  Egypt  and  not  Israel  was  under  attack,  the 
USSR  proclaimed  Its  purpose  as  defensive,  and  the  United  States  sought 
to  curb  Tel  Aviv  and  gain  favor  with  the  Arabs. 

Punishing  attacks  by  Soviet  piloted  aircraft  upon  Ethiopia, 

Zaire  or  Iran  to  compel  their  termination  of  support  for  the  insurgencies 
in  Sudan  and  Iraq  could  have  been  responded  to  by  U.S.  ship  visits,  the 
dispatch  of  Marine  or  airborne  troops  for  engagement  in  joint  exercises, 
or  the  visit  of  fighter  aircraft  in  the  hope  of  warning  Moscow  off. 

Such  a course  would  have  required  a considerable  risk  of  exposure  how- 
ever, in  that  the  Congress  aitd  American  public  would  doubtfully  have 
supported  more  than  this  and  the  Executive  Itself  was  unwilling 
to  engage  U.S.  forces  seriously  In  these  theaters  except  perhaps  to 
insure  Western  access  to  Persian  Gulf  oil. 


U.S.  military  transport  aviation  did  prove  a powerful  counter- 
part to  Moscow's  use  of  this  instrument  during  the  October  War,  re- 
stocking Israel's  inventories  to  an  extent  that  Egypt  and  Syria 
did  not  obtain  an  advantage  as  a result  of  Soviet  shipments.  Hotwlth- 
standing  those  later  Soviet  airlifts  in  support  of  the  MPLA  and 
Ethiopia,  this  experience  may  hSt^e  cautioned  Moscow  to.  the  extent  of 
holding  off  from  such  support  as  long  as  it  appeared  likely  that  the 
United  States  would  act  to  match  Soviet  efforts  of  this  type. 

In  response  to  a direct  provocation  or  third  world  conflict  of 
importance,  U.S.  policymakers  typically  turned  first  to  the  navy  and 
ordered  to  the  scene  a task  force  u.sually  including  at  least  one 
aircraft  carrier.  Rather  than  escalate,  the  Kremlin's  typical  reaction 
was  to  order  the  appearance  of  a countering  naval  force,  usually  in  the 
form  of  an  anti-carrier  group,  to  preclude  the  political  impact  of  a 
singular  U.S.  show  of  the  flag.  Moscow's  timing  of  deployments,  their 
location,  and  the  activities  of  Soviet  naval  vessels  generally  reflected 
considerable  caution  and  concern  to  insure  that  these  demonstrations 
constituted  only  a joint  appearance  and  did  not  imply  preparedness  for 
superpower  conflict.  With  almost  no  probability  of  U.S.  military 
intervention  in  the  Indo-Paklstanl  War  of  1971, Soviet  warships  toodled 
along  with  the  Enterprise  task  force;  the  major  Soviet  relnforement 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan  after  the  Pueblo  was  seized  followed  developments 
making  a U.S.  air  strike  against  North  Korea  exceedingly  unlikely;  and 
when,  in  the  1970  Jordanian  crisis,  the  United  States  made  clear  its 
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readiness  to  tuilltarily  back  up  Israeli  entry  Into  the  fighting, 

which  was  narrowly  averted,  Soviet  warships  seemed  not  to  figure  politically 

at  all. 

Doubtfully  did  Soviet  naval  operations  ever  deter  contemplated 
violent  actions  by  U.S.  warships  in  these  instances,  although  they 
may  have  reinforced  U.S.  caution.  Almost  certainly  Moscow  would 
have  steered  clear  if  U.S.  fighter  aircraft  had  arrived  on  the 
scene  while  the  Pueblo  was  being  taken  into  custody  and  fought  off 
the  intelligence  vessel's  North  Korean  captors.  Probably  the  Kremlin 
would  not  have  reacted  militarily  to  quick,  limited  U.S.  retaliation 
against  North  Korea  then,  or  in  1969  after  the  EC-121  shootdown,  or 
after  the  1976  DMZ  murders.  In  fact,  though,  once  North  Korea  had  done 
its  deeds,  U.S.  policymakers  recognized  them  as  faits  accomplis  and 
rejected  military  retaliation  as  complicating  a broad  range  of  U.S. 
objectives  and  interests,  including  distancing  Moscow  from  Pyongyang. 

For  their  part,  U.S.  policymakers  did  not  worry  about  provocation 
by  Soviet  warships  but  about  setting  in.  motion  a series  of  events 
leading  to  any  form  of  superpower  conflict.  Hence  in  the  past  decade 
the  United  States  was  willing  to  come  closest  to  engagement  in  new 
hostilities  in  support  of  Jordan,  a close  longtime  U.S.  ally  and  object 
of  Sixth  Fleet  support  on  a number  of  occaslonr  earlier, when  it  was 
in  Imminent  danger  of  being  overrun  by  Syrian  military  power  in  1970, 
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In  this  Instance,  the  USSR  recognized  its  adversary's  strong  moti- 
vation, sense  of  urgency, and  yet  limited  objective,  and  was  prepared 
to  stand  clear.  The  United  States,  as  a patron  Intent  on  defending 
the  status  quo,  enjoyed  a considerable  psychological  advantage. 


1.  Discussion  in  this  section  is  drawn  in  part  from  Blechman 
and  Kaplan,  Force  Without  War,  pp.  59-7A. 

2.  Alexander  L.  George,  David  K.  Hall,  and  yilliam  £.  Simons, 

The  Limits  of  Coercive  Diplomacy;  Laos.  Cuba.  Vietnam  (Little.  Brown, 
1971),  p.  216. 

3.  As  pointed  out  by  Pierre  Hassner,  "Western  European  Perceptions 
of  the  USSR",  Daedalus,  vol.  108  (Winter  1979),  p.  113. 

4.  As  quoted  by  Andre  Malraux,  Felled  Oaks:  Conversation  with 
DeGaulle  (Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1972),  p.  29. 

5.  Blechman  and  Kaplan,  Force  Without  War,  pp.  95-101. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
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Defending  the  USSR  and  strategic  deterrence  remain  the  most  Important 
missions  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  Soviet  political  authorities,  though, 
do  not  appear  worried  about  an  unprovoked  U.S.  strategic  attack  on  the  USSR, 
U.S.  led  NATO  aggression  In  Ev.ropa,  or  invasion  by  China.  Although  Soviet 
military  leaders  are  more  cautious.  If  only  by  training  and  Interest,  they 
are  Increasingly  confident  about  their  abilities.  They  should  be:  The 
USSR  has  achieved  strategic  parity,  and  neither  NATO  nor  China  has  the 
ability  to  carry  off  a successful  invasion. 
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Besides  having  massive  military  power  In  Eastern  Europe  and  Soviet 
Asia,  Moscow  now  has  at  Its  disposal  conventional  military  forces 
allowing  a near  global  reach.  Routine  naval  deployments  In  the  Atlantic, 
western  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  and  the  Mediterranean  can  be  orchestrated 
and  powerfully  reinforced;  fighter  planes,  helicopters  and  armored 
vehicles  as  well  as  Soviet  and  allied  uniformed  personnel  can  be  quickly 
sent  to  support  foreign  friends  via  strategic  transport  aircraft;  and 
ground  and  air  units  can  be  sent  abroad  by  cargo  vessels  when  an  airlift 
Is  unnecesf.ary  or  Infeasible. 

These  forces  are  not  Invulnerable,  of  course.  After  all,  many 
nations,  particularly  the  United  States,  possess  warships,  aircraft  and 
ground  forces  able  to  Inflict  heavy  damage  upon  Soviet  forces  forward 
deployed  or  In  transit.  To  do  this,  though,  risks  not  only  the  Kremlin's 
application  of  further  ground,  air,  and  naval  forces  locally  and,  as 
may  be  relevant,  elsewhere  In  the  world,  but  Soviet  resort  to  nuclear 
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waP^cns.  Only  the  United  States,  China,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom 
ar‘»  knovm  to  be  able  to  direct  nuclear  weapons  at  the  USSR,  and  doubtfully 
wciild  these  nations  ever  use  strategic  weapons  against  the  Soviet  Union 
ext  .'pt  in  retaliation  for  an  attack  upon  their  own  territories. 

If  Moscow  does  not  use  armed  to  attack  foreign  nations 

OU-. rightly,  either  to  gain  dominion  oi’ur  c.xtm  or  to  emplace  friends  in 
power,  it  does  have  t;\ie  o.ap;i;..j.it/,  ixterust  .md  will  to  threaten  the 
use  of  military  power  t'»  influence  unutable  sltua.tinr.s  in  order  to 
acl  ieve  its  objectives.  The  Kremlin  has  not  actf.d  rashly,  but  the 
atq.iisition  of  liOferful  and  mobile  corventionnl  forc-r  snd  of  strategic 
nv,c.’-:ar  Icrces  o.fiVs.1  co  those  of  the  United  Staten  ha:-  pi'.vj.cved  r telling 
diplomatic  tnstn'J'-vj'r,  to  Soviet  decislonrakers.  The  r.-igrif icance  of  these 
ch-.nges  and  the  record  cl  Moscow's  past  u.«-»ge  of  armed  forces  as  a 
political  instrument  for  future  Soviet  political-military  operations  are 
numerable  and  powerful. 

Imp!  j --at ions  for  U.S.  Diplomacy 

From  time  to  time  Soviet  allies  hostile  to  the  United  States  c.r 
to  nations  having  close  relations  with  the  West  may  be  threatened  by 
domestic  adversity  or  become  engaged  in  a tense  situation  or  violent 
conflict  with  a neighbor.  Directly  or  indirectly,  U.S.  policymakers 
may  prefer  Moscow’s  ally  to  be  weakened  or  even  driven  from  power; 

-•snd  C‘,''.f«idftring  local  poli'^lcal  and  ntllitary  forces  exclusively, 

- this  might  be  the  p’-ogiiosls.  However,  Soviet  military  capabilities 
afford  decisionmakers  in  the  Kremlin  a means  to  prevent 
that  potential  outcome,  by  violent  action  on  behalf  of  a friend  or  by 
threatening . that  intervencion  and  thereby  making  its  ally  more  resolute 
and  weakealag  the  will  of  Its  entegcnlst.  The  target  of  Mshcow’b 
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coercive  effort  nay  be  a close  friend  of  the  United  States  or  other 
nation  In  which  the  West  has  an  Important  nllltary,  economic  or 
political  Interest. 

But  even  If  no  such  Interest  Is  perceivable,  the  United  States 
cannot  appreciate  an  association  between  outcomes  confomlng  to  Soviet 
objectives  with  the  use  of  Soviet  armed  forces.  For  besides  any 
prospect  of  direct  adverse  Impact  upon  U.S.  Interests  In 
the  Immediate  controversy,  the  successful  demonstration  of  Soviet  military 
power  can  be  a precedent.  If  not  a gateway,  to  Moscow’s  reliance  upon 
armea  might  to  secure  positions  or  achieve  new  objectives  abroad. 

Allowed  by  the  United  States  a clear  field  for  Intervention,  the 
threshold  of  toleration  of  Soviet  policymakers  might  decline,  thereby 
making  the  Kremlin  more  prone  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  clients  or 
likely  to  do  so  at  an  earlier  stage  in  response  to  local  developments. 
Watchful  third  parties  also  may  be  discouraged  in  their  resistance  to 
the  accommodation  of  Soviet  objectives  In  their  relations  with  both 
the  USSR  and  local  Soviet  allies.  Taking  another  tack,  third  world 
nations  made  more  fearful  of  a Soviet  ally  or  the  USSR  directly  may 
Increase  their  defense  spending  and  seek  an  Increased  supply  of  armaments 
from  the  United  States,  whereas  the  United  States  might  have  strong 
reason  not  to  supply  the  desired  weapons  and  foresee  the  result  of  this 
budgetary  change  to  be  economically  dangerous.  The  latter  argument.  In 
turn,  might  lead  to  pressure  for  U.S.  grant  aid  or  concessionary  credits. 
The  United  States  and  its  industrial  allies  may  too  be  driven  to  spend 
more  on  defense  and  deprive  their  peoples  of  a higher  standard  of  living 
or  more  stable  economy. 
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In  times  past,  the  United  States,  wisely  or  not,  reacted  to  local 
crises  by  alerting  or  deploying  projection  forces  with  considerable 
confidence  that  the  USSR  could  not  respond  militarily  in  any  relevant 
way.  Almost  always  the  occasion  was  one  of  threat  to  a regime  in  power 
or  nation  having  close  relations  with  the  United  States,  thereby  affording 
U.S.  decisionmakers  a powerful  asymmetry  in  motivation  in  additon  to 
unchallenged  U.S.  military  capability  locally  and  a strategic  imbalance 
favorable  to  the  United  States.  Even  during  its  period  of  greatest 
relative  strength,  U.S.  military  imlts  were  rarely  used  to  coerce  the 
unseating  of  a Kremlin  ally  or  to  deny  the  sovereignty  of  a Soviet 
friend.  U.S.  military  activities  against  Syria  in  1957  represented  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  Such  U.S.  political- military  operations  now 
are  far  more  dangerous  in  that  the  USSR  has  since  gained  the  wherewithal 
to  bring  credible  military  forces  to  bear  locally  and  is  likely  to  be 
strongly  motivated  to  secure  an  ally  and  insure  that  U.S.  military  power 
is  not  responsible  for  the  downfall  of  a friend.  A related  and  very 
relevant  Implication  is  that  the  United  States  will  suffer  strong  pressure 
to  stand  by  and  watch  helplessly  when  a U.S.  friend,  having  gone  too  far 
in  attacking  a Kremlin  ally,  finds  itself  coerced  and  even  subjected  to 
violence  by  Soviet  military  power.  Although  the  United  States  may  have 
little  sympathy  for  its  ally’s  position  in  this  circumstance,  it  neverthe- 
less stands  to  lose  credibility  and  to  sec  develop  a perception  of 
greater  Soviet  power.  At  the  same  time,  Moscow's  ally  may  come  to  feel 
particularly  dependent  upon  the  USSR. 
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Using  U.S.  military  units  to  screen  a political  misfortune  in 

circumstances  'When  U.S.  policymakers  are  unwilling  to  resort  to 

violence  makes  little  sense  *^en  it  means  giving  Moscow  an  opportunity 

to  order  a joint  military  appearance  perceivable  as  a deterrent  to 

U.S.  military  action.  In  response  to  an  attack  by  a Soviet  friend  upon 

a U.S.  military  unit  or  group  of  civilians  (for  example,  an  airliner), 

cr  against  a U.S.  ally,  American  policymakers  may  feel  impelled  to 

respond  militarily,  but  yet  not  wish  to  retaliate  with  violence.  Their 

inclination  almost  certainly  will  be  to  call  upon  naval  units  to 

establish  a threatening  presence  or  show  of  force.  A naval  task  group, 
after  all,  can  be  easily  withdrawn,  its  movements  are  not  dependent 

upon  the  permission  of  third  parties,  and  it  can  draw  reasonably 

close  to  the  territory  of  a vast  number  of  nations.  However,  to 


sound  a 


these  drys,  a naval  force  must  be  quite  powerful  and 


not  merely  symbolic. 

To  the  extent  that  a naval  operation  is  symbolic  and  incapable 
of  both  defending  Itself  and  projecting  power  ashore  in  the  face  of 
opposition!.  It  is  likely  to  be  perceived  as  an  expression  of  uncertainty 
and  weakness  rather  than  as  a warning  by  a great  power  that  the  repetition 
of  such  behavior  brooks  near-certain  violent  retribution.  When  the 
opposition  is  a Soviet  naval  force,  the  impression  gained  may  be  not 
only  that  the  United  States  is  divided  or  unwilling  to  become  embroiled 
in  a local  conflict,  even  when  provoked,  but  that  the  United  States  is 
more  fearful  of  its  global  adversary  than  is  the  USSR.  In  practical  terms, 
to  appear  powerful  at  sea  in  the  face  of  Soviet  warships  will  usually  require 
the  utilization  of  multiple  aircraft  carrier  task  groups  and  no  less. 
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The  dispatch  of  one  carrier  task  group  In  response  to  a serious  crisis 
constitutes  In  today's  world  only  a gesture.  Indicative  of  Interest  and 
concern,  but  not  of  a commitment  to  use  force,  If  necessary,  to  achieve 
a particular  outcome.  Coupling  strong  language  with  the  deployment  of  a ' 
single  carrier  group.  If  It  does  not  raise  the  risk  of  the  naval  presence 
being  Ignored,  may  only  Insure  widespread  attention  to  that  result. 

Carrier  task  groups  are  b??''  to  snow  off  U.S.  military  power 

and  commitment  In  non-crlsls  s' .. •■^tlons  and,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
continuum,  when  the  prospect  of  tf.S.  military  action  (including  use  of 
firepower)  Is  very  real.  In  the  latter  circumstance  U.S.  policymakers 
can  couple  a large  naval  presence  with  language  strong  enough  to  caution 
Moscow  to  stand  back  and  avoid  i superpower  confrontation  at  sea.  U.S. 
warships  might  also  put  in  a joint  appearance  with  Soviet  vessels 

when  It  might  appear  clear  that  Moscow  Intends  no  violence  in  a crisis 
In  which  a Kremlin  friend  Is  suffering,  thereby  reversing  the  pattern 
that  has  developed.  A prudently  timed  U.S.  appearance  of  this  sort, 
disallowing  a unilateral  presence  of  the  Red  Star,  might  point  up  to  a 
Soviet  client  the  limited  utility  of  alliance  with  the  USSR. 

When  a U.S.  ally  Is  subjected  to  a brief  burst  of  violence  or  fait 
accompli  and  a U.S.  military  response  is  desired,  the  airlift  of  armaments 
or  forward  deployment  of  tactical  aircraft  might  be  sensible,  assuming 
the  U.S.  objective  Is  to  Insure  a status  quo.  What  recommends  these 
discrete  political-military  moves  is  the  lesser  likelihood  of  their 
being  respoi^ed  to  in  kind  by  the  USSR  Insofar  as  Moscow  wishes  to  avoid 


aaking  a strong  coanitaent  to  an  aggressor  when  the  United  3tate&  appears 
seriously  willing  to  become  militarily  involved.  Of  course,  it  does  not 


make  a great  deal  of  sense  to  use  land-based  aircraft  in  the  face  of 
opposition  by  intermediary  nations  upon  which  their  overflight  or  landing 
is  dependent,  particularly  when  U.S.  policymakers  are  unable  to  Ignore 
or  override  this  antagonism — as  occurred,  for  example,  during  the  Iranian 
crisis  in  early  1979:  When  the  Carter  administration  deemed  inappropriate 
the  deployment  of  a carrier  task  group  into  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a means 
to  demonstrate  U.S.  support  for  Saudi  Arabia  and  chose  Instead  to  deploy 
a squadron  of  unarmed  F-IS  Air  Force  aircraft  that  also  were  subjected 
to  a htimlllatlng  flight  schedule,  the  net  demonstration  effect  was  no 
less  than  questionable— the  very  opposite  of  the  goal  Intended. 

Large-scale  U.S.  jollltary  intervention  Including  the  use  of 
firepower  has  been  contemplated  most  seriously  when  an  important  friend 
has  been  subjected  to  external  attack  by  a Soviet  ally  or  severe  domestic 
violence  traced  to  Hoscow  or  a nation  with,  close  ties  to  the  USSR. 
Recognizing  U.S.  policymakers  to  be  committed  and  viewing  its  own 
local  Interest  primarily  as  one  of  possible  gain  rather  than  prospective 
loss,  the  Kremlin  has  been  unwilling  to  engage  in  a superpower  confron- 
tation in  these  Instances.  Although  Soviet  leaders  may  be  vl;.llng  to 


probe,  the  prospect  of  achieving  a new  advantage  has  not  been  a power- 
ful recommendation  to  them  for  escalation  to  a level  of  crisis  including 
the  risk  of  war  with  the  United  States.  iHoscow  may  be  particularly 
responsive  to  the  early  political  use  of  force  and  clear  verbal  signals 
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privately  given  by  the  United  States  insofar  as  these  actions  are 
able  to  reinforce  Soviet  expectetlons  before  the  Kremlin  or  Its 
ally  goes  further  and  can  preempt  an  otherwise  later  need  for  Soviet 
face  saving. 

Past  Soviet  behavior  has  indicated  a willingness  to  stand  by 
while  an  ally  is  "punished"  fox  a transgression  against  another  nation. 

Including  t'ne  United  States,  at  least  if  the  punishment  is  limited 

in  scope  and  duration  and  the  Intent  is  not  to  seize  the  ally's 

territory  or  overthrow  that  regime.  Clearly  the  security  of  the  USSR 

counts  for  a great  deal  more  in  the  Kremlin  than  does  any  principle 

of  fraternal  solidarity  or  the  particular  Interests  of  its  friends. 

Attempts  by  friends  to  manipulate  Soviet  behavior  have  not  sat  well  at 

all.  Hence  North  Korea  was  given  only  untimely  support  after  the  Pueblo 

was  seized;  solidarity  was  even  less  after  the  EC-121  was  downed;  and 

Pyongyang  was  left  fully  exposed  in  the  aftermath  of  the  murder  of  two 

U.S.  officers  in  the  demilitarized  zone  in  1976,  Uoreoyer,  in  early 

1979  China  was  able  to  Invade  North  Vietnam  without  provoking  violent 

Soviet  military  action.  The  Krcunlln  could  easily  fathom  that  Peking 

was  aware  of  the  USSR's  close  relationship  with  Vietnam;  but  at  least 

as  long  as  China's  leaders  intended  only  to  teach  Hanoi  a "lesson"  in 

response  to  the  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Cambodia  and  other  provocations  of 

Peking,  Moscow  chose  against  conflict  with  China.  Doubtfully  would 

Soviet  leaders  choose  violence  with  the  United  States  as  their  course 


K 


if  Washington  retaliated  with  firepower  In  a limited  way  against 
a Soviet  ally  that  had  cttacked  a U.S.  military  unit  or  civilian 
airliner  or  vessel  at  sea  behaving  In  accordance  with  International 
convention. 

Many  situations  of  conflict  In  the  third  world  will  not  Include 
the  context  of  an  Important  nation  longtime  allied  with  one  superpower 
being  placed  In  severe  danger  by  an  ally  of  the  other  superpower.  Crises 
also  may  erupt  among  nonallgned  actors,  unimportant  or  tenuous  super- 
power friends,  or  actors  of  which  only  one  ic  closely  identified  with 
the  United  States  or  the  USSR.  As  a result,  many  Americans  often  may 
consider  local  circumstances  to  not  warrant  the  political  use  of  U.S. 


I 


armed  forces,  let  alone  violent  Intervention.  If  the  President  never- 
theless sees  merit  in  the  political  use  of  the  military  or  in  making  it 
clear  that  military  intervention  might  be  appropriate  in  particular 
contingencies,  a majority  or  important  minority  in  Congress  might  be- 
lieve ' herw^'-?  and  want  to  Insure  against  the  Executive's  use  of  armed 
forces. 

Although  the  President  remains  commander- In-chief,  politically  imd 
legally  the  climate  of  American  foreign  policy  has  changed  radically 
from  that  of  the  two  decades  following  the  collapse  of  the  great  wartime 
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alliance  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union.  Cold  War,  the  extended 
thesis  of  containment  and  tight  bipolarity  have  given  way  to  multl- 
polarlsm,  detente  and  the  salience  of  nationalism,  and  the  legacy  of 
Vietnam  has  been  powerful:  Military  activity,  except  as  directed  at 
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defending  NATO  nations  and  a small  number  of  other  allies,  is  suspect; 
the  Congress  and  the  public  are  unwilling  to  assume  good  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive;  and  scrutiny  of  Presidential  decisionmaking 
runs  broad  and  deep.  The  Executive  must  now  contend  with  the  War  Powers 
Act,  small  contingency  funds,  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  and  congression- 
al preparedness  to  consider  and  even  pass  resolutions  and  legislation 
undercutting  its  policies. 

No  President  will  relish  the  alert  or  deployment  of  U.S.  araed 
forces  or  the  issuance  of  a verbal  threat  of  military  intervention 
when  the  Congress  is  considering  or  has  passed  a resolution  that  the 
United  States  should  properly  remain  neutral  or  legislation  disallowing 
covert  or  military  asslstince  to  an  actor  the  Executive  prefers  to  support. 
Of  no  small  significance  either  as  a deterrent  to  U.S.  pclitlcal-military 
operations  is  Executive  fear  of  a strong  negative  reaction  to  activism 
by  the  Congress  if  not  th^  public.  The  existence  of  consensus  or  dis- 
cord in  the  United  States  Importantly  influences  perceptions  abroad  of 
American  steadfastness  and  commitment;  and.  rightly  or  wrongly,  a 
President  may  be  prepared  to  resort  to  the  military  only  if  he  perceives 
the  nation  supportive  of,  or  at  least  not  opposed  to,  his  prescription. 

Whether  it  is  termed  opportunism  or  a pragmatic  disposition 
keyed  to  Marxist-Lenloist  Ideology  and  the  dictate  of  being  a great 
power  unconstrained  by  a pluralist  political  system,  the  record  of 
past  Soviet  political-military  behavior  indicates  a keen  sensitivity 
to  U.S.  discord,  uncertainty  and  temerity  about  coercive  diplomacy. 
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American  restraint  has  not  been  taken  as  an  example  to  be  followed 
when  the  cause  has  related  to  a fulsome  lack  of  U.S.  willingness  to 
become  militarily  Involved  rather  than  Interest  to  avoid  provoking  a 
confrontation  with  the  USSR.  When  the  United  States  might  hesitate  to 
militarily  support  an  ally  endangered  by  a Soviet  ally,  Moscow  still 
may  refrain  from  any  military  activity  Itself.  The  prudent  course, 
after  all,  would  be  to  have  a U.S.  ally  defeated  by  a Soviet  ally 
without  any  risk  of  provoking  a superpower  military  confrcrtatlon. 
However,  the  Kremlin  also  hSiS  an  interest  in  being  on  the  scene  and 
appearing  at  least  partly  rtisponsible  for  the  triumph  of  its  friends. 
If  the  United  States  is  perceived  wholly  unwilling  to  countenance 
violent  conflict,  Soviet  military  support  of  an  ally  on  the  offensive 
is  quite  conceivable. 

Although  there  is  sensibility  in  wanting  to  stay  out  of  foreign 
conflict  in  which  important  U.S.  Interests  are  not  directly  at  stake, 
clear  signals  to  this  effect  Including  the  nuance  that  U.S.  military 
intervention  will  not  be  provoked  by  Soviet  military  involvemen*" 
would  seem  to  give  greater  confidence  and  force  to  orgument  by  those 
in  the  Kremlin  who  would  resort  to  military  means  and  undercut  or 
dissuade  those  who  might  think  otherwise.  Moreover,  a favorable 
experience  including,  as  an  Important  element,  U.S.  reticence  may  be 
expected  to  provide  further  support  to  Soviet  interventionists  at  a 
later  date  when  U.S.  policymakers  appeared  similarly  inhibited. 
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If  it  could  be  concluded  that  the  unilateral  use  of  force  by 


Hoscow  has  been  associated  with  outcomes  not  unfavorable  to  U.S. 


interests,  the  United  States  might  do  well  to  stand  aside  and  relax 


on  these  occasions.  American  Interests,  though,  have  not  been  made 


better  off  as  a result  of  Soviet  political -military  operations. 


Sometimes  U.S.  Interests  have  not  suffered  very  much,  if  at  all,  but 


on  other  occasions  damage  was  done — for  exacqile,  by  Moscow's  gaining 


access  to  foreign  military  facilities,  the  doubt  cast  upon  American 


readiness  to  give  firm  support  to  allies  end  other  friends,  and 


restricted  economic  and  cultural  relations  between  the  United  States 


and  nations  made  particularly  dependent  upon  the  USSR  and  its  allies. 


The  absence  of  restraint  by  the  USSR  also  has  vented  greater  argument 


for  Increased  U.S.  defense  spending,  led  to  shows  of  force  to  reassure 


anxious  allies,  and  lmport«intly  Influenced  a broad  spectrum  of 


relatlonshlos  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


"Linkage"  may  or  may  not  be  preferred  as  a foreign  policy 


strategy,  but  to  a considerable  extent  it  is  a political  reality 


in  that  the  distrust  occasioned  by  Soviet  military  interventions 


affects  the  conduct  of  varied  negotiations  with  the  USSR,  votes  in 


the  Congress  on  foreign  policy  and  defense  issues  to  whic  Soviet 


behavior  may  be  related,  and  relationships  between  the  United  States 


and  third  nations  of  interest  to  the  USSR.  If  it  is  difficult  to  be 


more  precise  about  these  effects  and  easy  to  say  that  other  developments 


and  elements  of  Soviet  behavior  also  have  been  Important,  it  is  not 


difficult  to  be  persuaded  that  the  Soviet  use  of  force  in  the  1973 
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Middle  East  war,  Angolar  civil  war,  and  Ethiopian-Somalian  conflict 


■I 


as  well  as  smaller  and  less  noticed  Soviet  political-military  operations, 
individually  and  by  their  cumulation,  importantly  effected  American 
statecraft  directed  at  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  late  1970' s.  The 
Kremlin  is  not  unaware  of  the  souring  Impact  of  their  political-mil- 
itary behavior  upon  Soviet  relations  with  the  West  and  particularly 
the  United  States.  Certainly  Moscow  does  not  wish  to  unnecessarily 
endanger  the  broad  framework  of  cooperation  and  negotiations  entered 
into  with  the  West  beginning  in  the  late  1960's  or  drive  the  United 
States  and  Its  NATO  allies  into  taking  military  decisions  and  diplo- 
macy adverse  to  the  security  of  the  USSR. 

When  major  U.S.  interests  do  not  appear  immediately  at  risk,  the 
political  use  of  the  military,  to  be  effective,  requires  the  guidance 
of  a firm  hand,  and,  to  be  wise,  must  be  based  upon  a clearly  articu- 
lated global  strategy  dictating  that  action  to  be  nonetheless  essential. 
Potential  criticism  at  home  must  be  preempted  by  persuasive  explanation 
and  adversaries  must  be  convinced  about  the  strength  of  American 
motivation.  Even  then,  and  in  addition  to  the  danger  of  military 
confrontation  with  the  USSR,  the  use  of  armed  forces  still  may  be 
mistaken;  for  though  Moscow  might  be  locally  deterred,  U.S.  political- 
military  action  might  occasion  adverse  Impacts  upon  American  interests, 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  \jnllateral  use  of  force  by  the  USSR. 
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The  political  use  of  U.S.  armed  forces  Is  not  necessarily  preferable 
to  the  unilateral  pursuit  of  this  behavior  by  the  USSR.  Aside  from 
the  calculated  practice  of  linkage,  other  diplomatic  approaches  might 
better  recommend  themselves  as  rewards  and  penalties  to  which  the 
USSR  might  be  responsive.  These  other  actions  are  taken  up  later  in 
this  chapter  in  conjunction  with  discussion  of  the  circumstances  of 
possible  Soviet  political-military  operations  in  the  future. 


Some  Constraints  on  U.S.  Force  Usage 

Sizable  U.S.  military  forces,  of  course,  still  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  virtually  any  crisis  on  the  globe.  A single  air- 
craft carrier  includes  a full  wing  of  the  most  advanced  tactical 
aircraft  in  the  world;  a Marine  amphibious  unit  consists  of  a 
battalion  landing  team  and  supporting  helicopter  sqiiadron;  and  in 
only  a few  days  a fully  equipped  Army  infantry  or  Marine  brigade 
could  be  deployed  by  strategic  transport  planes  along  with  supporting 
tactical  aircraft.  Yet  cheap  precision-guided  anti-ship,  surface-to-air 
and  anti-armor  missiles  and  other  munitions,  and  the  acquisition  of 
impressive  numbers  of  advanced  aircraft,  armored  vehicles  and  even 
naval  vessels  by  a host  of  otherwise  less  developed  countries  have 
denied  U.S.  projection  forces  their  invulnerability.  Thereby,  the 
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overwhelming  psychological  advantage  these  forces  once  enjoyed 
has  been  stripped  away.  The  threat  able  to  be  presented  by  Sovit't 
naval  forces  to  U.S.  task  groups  is  greater  yet;  in  the  course  of 
the  Defcon  3 alert  during  the  1973  Middle  East  war,  U.S.  navy  men 
became  extremely  anxious  about  the  security  of  the  Sixth  Fleet, 
notwithstanding  its  inclusion  of  three  attack  aircraft  carriers. 

A Marine  amphibious  force  engaged  in  a crisis  without  air  cover 
is  now  particularly  vulnerable. 

Within  a belt  of  about  1200  miles  around  the  USSR,  Soviet 
ground  and  air  forces  can  be  rushed  more  rapidly  than  can  similar 
U.S.  military  units.  Only  to  more  considerable  distances  from 
the  Soviet  Union  can  Washington  still  deploy  large  forces  faster 
than  can  Moscow.  The  U.S.  Air  Force,  though,  has  been  incre.tsingly 
hampered  by  foreign  opposition  to  overflights  and  the  use  of  U.S. 
military  bases  during  third  area  crises.  First  felt  during  the  June  War, 
this  hostility  was  acute  during  the  October  War.  No  longer  is  this 
hesitancy  singularly  related  tc  U.S.  support  of  Israel  »‘’treover.  In  19/9, 
for  example,  Spain  objected  to  a stopover  by  U.S.  F-15  aircraft  on  their 
way  to  show  the  flag  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Turkey  refused  to  permit  the 
entry  of  a small  complement  of  Marines  who  were  to  stand  by  for 
deployment  to  Iran  to  protect  American  citizens  and  the  U.S.  embassy 
in  Teheran  if  that  oecame  necessary.  Overflight  and  stopover  rights 
can  be  counted  upon  only  to  the  extent  that  those  foreign  nations  share 
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U.S.  interests  or  are  extremely  dependent  upon  the  United  States,  and, 
even  then,  exceedingly  skillful  diplomacy  is  requisite  if  that  nation, 
is  not  to  be  alienated.  Meanwhile,  Moscow  has  ignored  the  anger  of 
those  who  would  deny  overflight  by  Soviet  aircraft  and  gained  good 
relatiouG  with  an  increased  number  of  nations  that  would  more  willingly 
grant  this  permission  and  allow  landing  and  refueling  by  aircraft 
in  transit. 

Besides  issues  about  the  political  wisdom  of  any  particular 
intervention  and  the  inherent  dangers  of  military  confrontation  with 
♦/,e  V U.S.  pclicymakers  also  must  confront  questions  about  the  risk 
of  stretching  U.S.  resources  too  thinly.  On  active  service  are  about 
400  warships,  one  million  soldiers  and  Marines,  and  about  5,500  combat 
aircraft  (Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine).  However,  discount  U.S.  strategic 
forces,  units  committed  to  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia,  and  non-combatant 
and  unready  elements  of  the  armed  forces, and  those  units  available  for 
quick  combat  deployment  elsewhere  are  found  to  be  of  a much 
smaller  magnitude.  Typically,  policymakers  think  of  the  U.S.  third 
world  interventionary  capability  as  including  aircraft  carrier  task 
groups.  Marine  amphibious  units,  and  land-baaed  Marine  and  Army  airborne 
formations  (and  their  air  transport).  These  forces  are  closely  husbanded, 
especially  insofar  as  prudent  military  pJanners  calculate  the  logistics 
of  extended  operations  and  the  possible  need  for  further  forces  In  the 
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event  a crisis  escalates.  When  the  USSR  Is  adlltarlly  Involved  and  the 
United  States  Is  strongly  committed  to  a particular  outcome,  both 
politically  and  militarily  it  is  all  but  requisite  to  send  no  less  than 
tvo  carrier  groups  when  the  Navy  is  the  chosen  instrument.  Yet  to 
deploy  two  carriers  distant  from  their  normal  operating  areas  means 
stretching  the  fleet  terribly  taut.  What  must  also  be  kept .in  mind, 
moreover,  when  the  USSR  becomes  militarily  involved,  is  the  ability 
to  otherwise  fulfill  major  alliance  obligations  and  demands  that  might 
arise  in  the  midst  of,  or  as  a result  of,  a new  commitment  of  military 
resources.  The  contingency  of  military  intervention  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
raises  these  questions  acutely. 


The  Issue  of  Soviet  Strategic  'Advaucage*' 

Some  have  argued  that  in  the  1980’ s as  a result  of  current 
Soviet  and  U.S.  strategic  weapons  procurement  programs:  1)  a Soviet 
first  launch  of  ICBMs  can  be  calculated  to  destroy  an  extremely  large 
portion  of  the  U.S.  land-based  ICRM  force  while  U.S.  forces  will  have 
no  such  ability;  and  that  2)'  in  consequence  to  a Soviet  first  strike, 
U.S.  decisionmakers  would  be  paralyzed  because  the  possible  targets  of 
U.S.  non-ICBM  strategic  nuclear  forces  would  include  only  civilian 
centers,  an  attack  upon  which  would  be  expected  to  lead  to  an  even  larger 
Soviet  attack  upon  U.S.  population  centers  in  consideration  of  much 
larger  remaining  Soviet  nuclear  forces. 
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A memorandum  prepared  by  Paul  Nltze  of  the  (Committee  on  the  Present 
Danger  argues: 


When  their  {[Sovie^  accuracy  approximates  a tenth 
of  a mile,  around  90  percent  of  our  silos  will 
become  vulnerable  to  an  attack  by  a single  RV 
[[re-entry  vehicle — that  Is,  wartead]  against 
each  silo,  provided  that  additional  KVs  are  programmed 
to  substitute  for  missiles  that  fall  during  their 
launch  phase... If  we  were  to  use  all  our  MINUTEMEM  III, 
taking  account  of  their  improved  accuracy  and  the 
substitution  of  MARK-12A  for  MARK-lZRVs,  It  is 
unlikely  we  could  destroy  more  than  65  percent  of 
the  Soviet  ICEM  silos.  1/ 


About  the  decisionmaker's  calculus,  the  words  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Present  Danger  are  as  follows: 


We  do  not  have  to  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  actually  attack  U.S.  strategic  forces.  The 
point  is  that  they  will  have  the  capability  to 
increase  their  advantage  with  a counter force  first 
strike.  After  such  a first  strike,  the  United 
States  would  still  have  a capability  for  a second- 
strike  retaliation  against  Soviet  economic  and 
political  targets  - in  plain  words,  against  their 
’’hostage"  cities  and  industrial  centers.  If  Soviet 
civil  defense  failed,  we  could  do  "unacceptable  damage" 
to  them,  but  their  forces  held  in  reserve  would  still 
be  greater  than  ours,  and  we  have  no  effective  civil 
Cor  air)  defense.  Their  third-strike  potential 
would  leave  the  U.S.  with  a dangerously  inadequate 
deterrent. 
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This,  It  has  been  suggested,  constitutes  a strategic  Imbalance 
favorable  to  the  USSR  and  of  value  In  a crisis  Insofar  as  Soviet 
leaders  vould  be  more  confident  that  t'be  United  States  would  not 
launch  nuclear  weapons  first  and  could  be  faced  down  by  a Soviet  threat 
to  use  nuclear  weapons.  One  might  thus  wonder  about  the  proclivity 
and  success  of  Servlet  polltlcal-mlHtary  operations  In  this  strategic 
environment.  Notwithstanding  the  accuracy  of  the  above  forecast  of 
strategic  force  structures,  strong  argument  has  been  made  against 
the  meaningfulness  of  the  aSove  calculus  to  responsible  Soviet  military 
planners,  let  alone  Kremlin  political  leaders  who  would  have  to  be 
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convinced  that  U.S.  policymakers  would  be  so  paralyzed  that  the  USSR 

could  confidently  ignore  U.S.  warnings  about  rerort  to  nuclear 

weapons  and  could  itself  practice  coercive  nuclear  diplomacy  aggressively. 

For  one  thing.  It  has  been  said  that: 

...the  Soviet  ICBM  force  Is  not  optimized  for  an 
attack  on  U.S.  land-based  missile  silos.  Certalrdy 
one  of  the  primary  concerns  of  the  Strategic  Missile 
Troops  is  effective  counter  battery  fire — aimed  at  the 
Minuteman  and  Titan  force.  But  if  the  force  were 
optimized  for  their  destruction,  one  might  instead  see 
a larger  number  of  mid-megaton  range  single  warhead  missile 
launchers  rather  than  the  force  that  is  in  being  t«day. 
Nevertheless,  where  some  sixty  percent  of  the  ICBM  force 
in  the  early  1970s  could  have  been  targeted  on  the  U.S. 
land-based  force  only  some  thirty  percent,  due  to  MIRVing, 
are  likely  to  be,  in  the  early  1980e.  The  rest  of  the 
force  has  other  responsibilities,  that  if  properly  met, 
would  figure  as  heavily  in  the.  security  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  counter  silo  attacks. 

...the  targeting  priorities  of  the  S.il.T.  have  never,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  be,  centered  singularly  on  counter  silo 
kills.  The  total  force  value  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  against 
an  extreme  target  set,  either  ‘>0  percent  hard  targets  or 
90  percent  soft  targets,  shows  a greater  potential  against 
soft  targets  than  hard  targets,  vhien  a balanced  and  changing 
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target  set  is  presented  Soviet  ICBM  effectiveness 
still  leans  heavily  toward  softer,  more  numerous 
aim  points.  Total  Soviet  ICBM  force  value  thus 
seems  more  in  line  with  producing  flexible  targeting 
assignments. . .By  striking  only  at  missile  silos,  the 
Soviet  planner  creates  constraints  in  using  the  ICBM 
force  to  its  maximum  value. 

In  a denial  posture,  as  the  Soviets  have  developed 
it,  the  more  drawn  out  these  operations  are,  the 
less  effective  the  3.M.T.  becomes.  If,  for  Instance, 
the  S.M.T.  would  either  mirror  U.S.  punishment  doctrine 
by  threatening  or  executing  limited  nuclear  options 
(LNOs)  against  the  U.S.  in  a crisis,  or  attempt  to 
strike  only  the  Mlnuteman/Tltan  force  and  withhold  the 
remainder  of  its  force  for  intra-war  bargaining,  then 
much  of  the  "denial  essence"  of  the  S.M.T.  would  be 
offset  by  the  wide  range  of  counter  actions  available 
to  the  U.S.  The  reason  the  S.M.T.  is  not  optimized 
for  counter  silo  attack  or  LNOs  is  because  that  approach 
where  ICBM  attrition  and  exchange  rates  come  into  play, 
creates  the  greatest  insecurity  for  the  Soviet  state. 

It  allows  the  U.S.  to  bring  to  bear  its  nuclear  forces. 
By  this,  "denial"  begins  to  fade  as  cti  operative 
doctrine.  3/ 


And  too,  there  is  the  following  perspective: 

For  all  the  sophisticated  technology  involved,  this 
is  still  a world  of  human  beings  and  of  military 
organizations  with  all  the  complication  and  imperfection 
that  entails.  The  attack  envisaged  in  the  standard 
calculations  requires  at  least  2,000  individual  warheads 
and  at  least  200  missile  launchers,  under  the  currently 
projected  configuration  of  the  Soviet  forces.  If  the 
attacking  weapons  are  to  avoid  destroying  each  other 
Instead  of  their  Intended  targets,  their  timing  must  be 
very  closely  coordinated  and  the  accuracies  planned 
must  be  achieved  to  a very  close  approximation.  This  must 
be  done,  moreover,  not  under  the  special  conditions  which, 
for  safety's  sake,  apply  to  missile  test  ranges,  but  under 
the  heat  of  crisis  or  even  in  the  midst  of  a lesser  war. 

A large  number  of  missiles  which  would  have  been  sitting  in 
silos  for  extended  periods  of  time  and  which  would  be 
operated  by  frightened  and  confused  people  would  have  to 
fire  within  seconds  of  their  set  plans.  They  would  have  to 
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fly  accurately  to  targets  over  routes  that  had  not 
bean  flovn  before;  their  warheads  must  actually 
explode  at  the  end  of  the  flight  though  that  also 
would  never  have  been  dene  before.  The  entire 
intricate  sequence  must  work  to  near  perfection  the 
first  time  It  Is  attempted,  and.  If  it  should  not, 
the  attack  uould  fall  well  short  of  its  objectives 
with  disaster  for  the  attacker  as  the  probable 
consequence. 

In  the  practical  woc}d  there  are  a great  many  things 
that  can  go  wrong  with  such  a scheme,  most  of  them 
peculiar,  detailed,  unsystematic  things  that  cannot  be 
precisely  anticipated  or  calculated.  It  is  the  great 
profusion  of  these  small,  practical  things  — the 
skeptical,  reluctant  missile  launch  officer;  the 
communications  link  which  falls;  the  thunderstorm 
over  a missile  base;  the  unforseen  re-entry  effect  on 
live  warheads,  etc.,  etc,,  etc.  — which  invalidate 
positive  Inferences  drawn  solely  from  the  standard 
calculations . 

Even  cursory  examlnntion  is  enough  to  plant  serious 
doubt  that  military  planners  on  tha  Soviet  side  would  actually 
attempt  the  attack  Implied.  4 / 


Insofar  as  these  questions  are  ones  of  technical  uncertainty,  a 
new  generation  of  more  technocratically  oriented  Soviet  political  leaders 
may  be  more,  not  less,  cautious  about  embracing  a firct  strike  threat 
scenario  put  forward  by  enthusiastic  military  men.  They  may  be  more 
comfortable  with  mathematical  and  statistical  argument,  but  their  questions 
may  be  more  penetrating.  Still,  if  they  do  receive  answers  which  appear 
credible  to  them,  they  might  indeed  be  emboldened  in  their  statecraft, 
particularly  if  U.S.  policymakers  appear  to  perceive  these  arguments 
as  accurate  and  consider  the  United  States  at  a disadvantage — that  is, 
if  the  perspencive  and  "rationality"  of  a strategic  imbalance  favorable  to 
the  USSR  are  internalized  by  U.S.  decisionmakers. 
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Not  implausible  as  a result  of  a shift  in  perceptions  according 
the  USSR  some  degree  of  strategic  advantage  is  a greater  general 
willingness  of  Soviet  leaders  to  utilize  conventional  armed  forces 
to  defend  friendly  regimes  and  nations  threatened  by  domestic  or  external 
opposition.  In  this  strategic  environment  the  psychological  barrier 
to  deploying  ground  or  tactical  air  units  probably  would  be  lower  and 
the  Kremlin  might  airlift  armaments  in  re>;ponse  to  allied  alarms 
sooner  than  it  might  otherwise.  If  the  United  States  is  not  likely,  in 
any  case,  to  militarily  respond  to  Soviet  coercive  activity  aimed  at 
preserving  an  existing  order  and  advertising  no  new  adversity  for 
U.S.  Interests,  it  nevertheless  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
that  Soviet  military  units  should  unilaterally  decide  the  outcome 
to  unstable  situations. 

Much  less  reason  exists  to  believe  that  the  USSR  would  react 
militarily  if  U.S.  policymakers  ordered  military  action  against  a Soviet 
ally  that  was  guilty  of  a violent  or  even  political  provocation  directed 
at  the  United  States  or  an  American  friend.  The  Soviet  nuclear  advantage 
over  Clvina  in  1979  was  enormous;  yet  Peking  was  allowed  to  enter  and 
beat  up  on  Vietnam  for  weeks  without  Moscow  ordering  anything  more  than 
a militarily  weak  naval  presence,  a small  airlift  and  perhaps  a partial  alert 
of  forces  in  Asia.  Although  China  was  careful  to  proscribe  its  action  as 
limited  and  to  be  meant  only  as  a ’’lesson”  to  Hanoi,  the  Kremlin  doubtfully 
appreciated  the  invasion  of  an  ally  which  only  recently  had  signed  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation  with  the  USSR.  Possibly 
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Moscow  stood  back  as  far  as  it  did  In  order  not  to  frighten  the 
Vest,  thereby  threatening  U.S.  rejection  of  a SALT  II  agreement, 
higher  Western  defense  expenditures  and  even  closer  relations 
between  the  Vest  and  China.  Whatever  the  relative  importance  of 
-these  matters,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  USSR  was  not  concerned 
that  strong  action  taken  against  China  would  risk  major  conventional 
conflict  and,  possibly,  even  a limited  nuclear  exchange.  To  go  this 
far  on  behalf  of  an  independent  minded  nation  like  Vietnam  was  almost 
certainly  tmacceptable  In  Moscow. 

Would  the  Kremlin  be  more  willing  to  militarily  support  Incursions 
by  allies  Into  foreign  territories  or  attempts  to  replace  regimes 
imfriendly  to  the  USSR?  Here  too  the  barrier  probably  would  be  lower 
to  the  extent  the  United  States  made  clear  an  aversion  to  political- 
military  diplomacy.  However,  If  this  posture  was  not  struck  and 
powerful  U.S.  conventional  forces  were  able  to  be  marshalled  in  a local 
theater  of  conflict,  it  Is  extremely  likely  t’,at  the  Kremlin  would  hold 
back,  both  out  of  short  and  longer  term  considerations.  For  the  utility 
of  the  forecast  Imbalance  does  not  lie  in  the  military  option  of  attacking 
the  U.S.  land-based  ICBM  force,  even  with  90  percent  certainty  that  the 
United  States  would  not  retaliate  in  kind  against  high-value  Soviet 
targets,  but  In  its  prior  deterrence  of  adverse  U.S.  behavior — that  Is, 
powerful  U.S.  conventional  operations  during  crises.  Very  doubtfully 
would  the  Kremlin  perceive  an  interest  in  escalating  a third  world  crisis 
which  promised  only  local  change  to  & point  when  it  might  have  to  decide  in 
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a conventional  confrontation  whether  to  back  down  or  fire  nuclear 
warheads  at  the  United  States. 

As  long  as  the  matter  of  strategic  Ir 'valance  remained  In  question 
In  terms  either  of  the  technical  plausibility  of  a succassful  first- 
strike  or  Its  political  Implications^  Soviet  leaders  would  be  taking 
an  extreme  risk  were  they  to  attempt  to  coerce  the  United  State*  explicitly, 
let  alone  order  an  actual  nuclear  attack.  That  they  would  do  so  on  behalf 
of  anything  less  than  a security  Interest  critical  to  the  USSR  does  not  seen 
plausible.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  made  territorial  claims  on  European 
or  Aslan  nations  (besides  a dispute  over  territorial  waters  with  Norway) 
and  the  Soviet  ethos  does  not  suggest  aggression— that  Is,  xmprovoked 
military  action— to  destroy  nations,  to  seize  territory,  or  to  capture 
bodies  for  indoctrination.  Irrespective  of  whether  or  not  communist 
religion  sanctions  offensive  war,  cossunism  In  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
increasingly  an  ecclesiastic  experience.  Soviet  leaders  do  want  the  USSR 
to  be  recognized  as  a great — and  not  just  military — power  and  look  forward 
to  greater  glory  for  their  nation;  but,  even  If  it  is  argued  that  they  are 
disposed  to  aggression,  they  do  not  laud  the  Soviet  state  enough  spiritually 
or  have  so  little  regard  for  their  society  and  historical  achievements 
that  they  would  risk  without  provocation  a major  attack  upon,  If  not  the 
utter  destruction  of,  their  country.  In  the  longer  term,  to  the  extent 
the  USSR  explicitly  attempted  to  capitalize  on  a perceived  strategic 
advantage,  out  did  not  launch  a first  strike.  It  could  probably  look 
forward  to  a substantial  U.S.  strategic  weapons  buildup  In  response. 
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Elsewhere  It  has  been  argued  that  “Jji  the  Berlin  crisis  c£  1961 
our  theater  position  was  clearly  unfavorable;  ve  relied  entirely  on  our 
strategic  superiority  to  face  down  Chairman  tOirushchev's  ultimatum. 

In  the  1973  Middle  East  crisis  the  theater  and  the  strategic  nuclear 
balances  were  more  balanced;  both  sides  con^romlsed."  5 / This  is 
misleading.  What  compromise  in  1973?  Ths  U.S.  pressure  upon  Israel 
to  finally  observe  the  cease-fire?  While  this  was  the  U.S.  objective 
in  any  case,  to  the  extent  it  was  reinforced  by  Soviet  military  pressure, 
the  concern  was  to  ward  off  the  emplacement  into  Egypt  of  Soviet  grotmd 
forces.  U.S.  behavior  was  not  taken  in  reaction  to  or  in  anticipation 
of  a Soviet  nuclear  threat.  The  significance  of  Moscow’s  achievement 
of  strategic  parity  was  that  the  Kremlin  was  loade  more  willing  to  threaten 
the  use  of  its  conventional  capability  on  behalf  of  a severely  endangered 
regime  in  longtime  alliance  with  the.  USSR,  whose  homeland  was  invaded 
by  a U.S.  ally  which  possibly  might  have  moved  in  the  direction  of  Cairo. 

As  to  Berlin,  it  is  doubtful  that  Khrushchev  would  have  gone  much 
further  than  he  did  in  1961  in  a climate  of  strategic  parity  or  even 
the  one  of  "disadvantage"  forecast  for  the  1980's.  If  the  U.S.  nuclear 
tanbrella  had  been  unilaterally  withdrawn,  a more  threatening  ultimatum 
might  well  have  been  delivered  or  stronger  conventional  demonstrations 
might  have  been  orchestrated.  Such  political  use  of  force  by  the  USSR 
is  also  conceivable  had  the  United  States  not  retrenched  from  its 
declaratory  policy  of  responding  to  a Soviet  conventional  attack  in  Europe 
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with  nuclear  weapons  if  NATO  conventional  aras  proved  Inadequate  in  combat. 
Thus,  the  Kremlin  might  have  been  more  likely  to  draw  closer  to  the 
brink  of  conflict.  However,  to  resort  to  even  limited  violence,  particu- 
larly ae  long  as  U.S.  declaratory  policy  remained  unchanged,  would  have 
required  the  acceptance  of  an  enormous  risk.  The  key  to  Soviet  probing 
and  risk-taking  then,  now,  and  in  the  future  would  seem  to  be  Moscow's 
perception  of  the  perspective  held  by  U.S.  decoionmakers . Rational 
U.S.  policymakers  will  not  stick  their  heads  in  the  sand  and  simply 
refuse  to  accept  what  everyone  else  in  the  world  believes  with  strong 
reason,  but  they  also  may  not  accept  the  validity  of  a highly  contentious 
thesis  and  acknowledge  U.S.  weakness.  Perceiving  U.S  governmental 
rejection  of  this  view,  prudent  and  uncertain  Soviet  leaders  are  not 
likely  to  precipitate  a crisis  on  this  basis.  In  the  circumstance  of 
parity  or  uncertain  Soviet  strategic  edge,  Khrushchev  probably  would  have 
followed  a strategy  similar  to  the  one  pursued  by  his  successors  a 
decade  and  two  decades  later:  that  is,  attempt  to  weaken  ties  between 
the  Federal  Republic  and  United  States  and  achieve  West  German  accomodation 
by  a combination  of  intimidation  based  on  a posture  of  military  strength  and 
the  inducement  of  good  cooperative  relations  including  the  provision  of 
some  hope  about  the  future  relations  between  the  two  Germanys.  To  provoke 
a crisis  in  which  West  Germany  snd  Its  allies  were  very  seriously  threztened 
with  nuclear  attack  or  a conventio-nal  conflict  that  could  escalate  to  tne 
nuclear  level  in  order  to  force  a change  in  Bonn's  overall  foreign  and 
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defense  policy  posture  required  the  acceptance  of  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  and  questionable  course. 
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Conditions  and  Places  of  Future  Activity 

The  political  use  of  Soviet  military  units  In  the  future  Is 
unlikely  to  come  as  a sudden  surprise.  If  Moscow's  past  behavior 
is  any  guide,  the  United  States  need  not  fear  the  appearance  of 
Soviet  armed  forces  In  an  otherwise  quiescent  setting  and,  thereupon, 
Moscow's  use  of  heavy  military  pressure  to  obtain  an  advantage  on 
behalf  of  an  ally  or  itself  directly.  Soviet  political-military 
operations  have  not  occurred  as  a bolt  out  of  the  blue,  but  have 
been  mounted  in  response  to  Instabilities  well-known  to  Western  foreign 
policy  directors  and  certainly  their  intelligence  services.  Soviet 
military  Interventions  in  the  past  usxially  were  expected  or  were 
plausible, as  based  on  the  observation  of  an  endangered  Soviet  ally  or 
other  interest  or  the  recognition  of  on  opportunity  for  easy  entry 
Into  a situation  of  on-golng  violence.  Rather  than  an  exclamation 
of  surprise — as  in,  "they  what?",  analysts  and  policymakers  need  to 
separate  from  the  larger  nximber  of  possibilities  the  relatively  few 
instances  when  the  USSR  is  most  likely  to  resort  to  the  military 
and  to  determine  the  specific  character  of  those  prospective  interventions. 
Serious  coercive  military  operations  orchestrated  by  the  Kremlin  may  be 
forecast  to  occur  only  in  response  to  major  interstate  and  civil  conflicts — 
that  is,  sltuatioi'.?  to  which  the  United  States  will  ordinarily  be  greatly 
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attentive.  In  these  incidents,  the  real  issue  will  be  not  hov  to  avert 
shock  or  even  surprise,  but  how  to  either  preclude  Soviet  intervention 
or  respond  to  it  most  sensibly. 

The  following  is  not  a forecast  of  discrete  Soviet  political-military 
operations  in  the  future,  but  a summary  of  political  developments  in 
response  to  which  the  USSR  would  be  especially  likely  to  engage  in  coercive 
diplomacy.  Those  more  doubtful  circumstances  are  considered  from  a perspec- 
tive that  they  would  be  of  vast  global  significance  if  they  did  occur,  they 
are  not  inconceivable,  and  they  would  seem  to  be  matters  of  continuing 
concern  to  Soviet  leaders, 

Soviet  Security  in  the  West 

Perhaps  the  most  conceivable — if  still,  unlikely — manifestation 
of  Soviet  military  power  en  masse  in  the  west  is  a drive  against  West 
Germany  following  a dervelopment  of  extreme  nationalism  in  the  GFR  or  a 
breakdown  in  democracy  where  factions  favored  by  the  USSR  were  not  the 
beneflciairy.  Sufferings  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  are  still  remembered 
in  the  USSR  and  Soviet  citizens  are  attentive  to  reports  of  neo-Nazi 
activities,  West  German  rocket  testing  in  Zaire,  and  any  sign  of 
militarism  in  the  Federal  Republic.  The  occurrence  of  a radical  shift 
to  the  right  in  the  GFK  would  create  enormous  anxiety  among  Soviet 
citizens  as  well  as  among  Eastern  and  also  Western  Europeans. 


Europeans  are  hopeful  about  the  strength  of  West  Germany's  socio-politi- 
cal fabric.  "Objective"  measures  of  economic  performance  and  partici- 
patory democracy  and,  too,  the  quality  of  parliamentary  government  in 
Bonn  lead  to  a conclusion  that  the  prospect  is  great  for  continued  regime 
stability  in  West  Germany.  Still,  the  non-developiiicntal  establishment 
of  German  democracy  and  the  absence  of  national  social  roots  cause 
Germans  and  their  neighbors  caution  and  suspicion  that  the  Federal 
Republic's  institutions  are  thin -shelled .6^/  The  experiences  of  the  first 
half  of  thf  twentieth  century  have  -iude  the  threshold  for  strong  confi- 
dence exceptionally  high,  while  adverse  developments  tend  to  take  on 
heightened  meaning.  If  West  Germans  were  forced  to  face  economic 
difficulties  or  seriously  doubted  U.S.  leadership  on  major  global 
Issues  or  NATO’s  ability  to  deter  Soviet  military  attack  and  hostile 
politic.-''  Initiatives  directed  against  the  GFR,  many  worry  that  Bonn 
would  elect  or  be  pressured  to  adopt  an  independent  political  course. 

One  possibility  :‘.b  that  the  Federal  Republic  might  seek  the 
neutralization  of  Central  Europe  including  the  GFR  and  GDR.  Another 
direction,  and  one  tV»at.  could  be  taken  in  the  wake  of  a failure  to 
persuade  the  USSR  to  jessen  its  presence  in  East  Germany,  might  be  to 
adopt  an  increasingly  less  conciliatory  posture  over  Issues  of  difference 
with  Western  and  Bloc  nations  and  to  seek  an  Independent  role  in  inter- 


national affairs.  This,  increased  budgetary  emphasis  on  defense,  and  any 


development  of  doubt  about  Bonn's  willingness  to  abide  by  the  Nuclear 
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Nonproliferation  Treaty,  to  which  the  Federal  Republic  is  a signatory, 
would  kindle  substantial  fear  among  Europeans  who  might  quickly 
draw  out  of  their  closet  of  memories  recollections  of  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars.  In  the  current  European  military  environment 
confident  Soviet  military  commanders  might  obtain  an  aud'*  ,;uce  among 
concerned  political  leaders  receptive  to  a plan  calling,  for  example, 
for  the  rapid  occupation  of  some  portion  of  northern  West  Germany  j, 
perhaps  the  Bulsberg-Dortmiuid-Bonn  triangle,  in  a time  span  and  by 
means  sensitive  to  avoiding  NATO’s  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
and  even  major  involvement  by  U.S.  ground  fcrces.7^/  In  a cli'.'.ate 
of  growing  genet'al  concern  about  the  future  behavior  of  West  Germany, 
Bonn’s  NATO  allies  might  be  less  prepared  to  risk  theii  own  territorial 
security  by  quickly  joining  in  the  defense  of  the  Federal  Republic, 
while  GFR  forces  alone  were  inadequate  to  the  task.  Achieving  its 
limited  military  objectives,  Moscow  might  then,  or  even  earlier,  call 
for  a cease-fire  and  negotiations  aimed  at  the  restructuring  of  the 
Federal  Republic's  pol^♦■ical  system  to  exclude  unacceptable  groups 
and  the  demllitarizat  and  neutralization  of  West  Ger.Min>'. 

Prior  to  any  military  action  and.  Indeed,  to  avoid  it,  Moscow 
would  probably  attempt  to  obtain  its  objectives  by  che  demonstrative  use 

of  Soviet  armed  forces — that  is,  by  deploying  more  forces  into  East 
Germany  and  having  those  units  mass  or  exercise  near  the  West 
German  border.  Soviet  behavior  in  this  instance  might  be  somev> at 
analogous  to  that  in  response  to  devel opinents  in  Czechoslova’  ia 
prior  to  the  actua3  intervention  in  1968.  Not  in  control  of  West 
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Germany,  Soviet  * leaders  might  be  expected  to  seek  negotiations 
with  Bonn  to  dissuade  the  Federal  Republic  against  particular  actions 
and  to  seek  guarantees  that  certain  behavior  would  not  be  pursued. 

Failure  of  discussion  and  cautious  verbal  warnings  might  give  way  to 
stronger  statements  and  shows  of  force  of  increased  magnitude  Insofar 
as  Moscow  probably  would  vish  to  u..e  the  least  amount  of  coercion 
necessary  to  achieve  minimal  goals  rather  than  engage,  at  any  early 
stage,  when  the  degree  of  change  in  store  was  lass  apparent,  in  a 
massive  and  fearsome,  d^monstratlon  of  Soviet  military  power,  let  alone 
invasion  of  West  Oamany.  Father  than  occur  suddenly,  very  threatening 
actions  and  finally,  perhaps.  Invasion  would  be  more  likely  to  follow 
the  failure  of  negotiation  aiid  lesser  ucmonstrationis. 

The  preclusion  of  Soviet  and  other  European  insecurity  about 
West  Germany  is  perhaps  best  assured  by  1)  a Soviet  posture  not 
threatening  to  the  Federal  Republic  and  allowing  communications  between 
the  two  Germanys;  2)  sustained  Western  Interest  to  Insure  an  economically 
strong  GFR:  and  3)  continued  reinforcement  of  the  institutions  of  West 
Carman  democracy.  The  triumph  of  German  democracy  may  include,  at  some 
point,  toleration  of  a political  viewpoint  perticularly  hateful  of  che  USSR 
commanding  a vorrisome  popul.ar  following.  Insofar  as  this  does  not 

lead  to  agE'Jrassive  governmental  behavior  by  Bonn,  the  United  States 
must  appear  especially  prepared  to  honor  its  N.iTO  commitments  so  as 
to  cause  Soviet  policymakers  pause  to  hasty  and  probably  counterproductive 
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Not  80  momentous  In  significance,  but  more  likely  in  occurrence 
and,  too,  a prospective  cause  of  Soviet  political -military  opera- 
tions, are  certain  paths  that  might  be  taken  by  Finland,  Norway, 
and  Yugoslavia. 

Sharing  a border  less  than  one  hundred  miles  from  Leningrad, 
and  again  with  the  experience  of  the  Second  World  War  in  mind,  the 
Kremlin  has  insisted  that  Finland  maintain  considerable  distance 
from  the  West  and  be  particularly  accommodating  to  Soviet  Interests. 
Soviet  security  concerns  would  almost  certainly  dictate  some  demon- 
stration,  if  not  intervention,  against  Finland  in  the  event  that 
anti-Russian  sentiments  were  manifested  overtly  by  Helsinki  and 
neutrality  and  "Flnlandlzation"  were  explicitly  rejected.  In  the 
postwar  period,  Helsinki  has  cautiously  attempted  to  "de-Finlandize" 
its  relationship  with  the  USSR;  not  to  align  itself  with  the  West, 
but  to  reduce  Moscow's  expectations  and  to  obtain  a situation  of 
substantively  recognized  and  respected  neutrality.  Finland  hosts 
a vibrant  democratic  political  system,  an  economy  based  on  free 
enterprise  and  including  firm  trade  ties  with  the  West,  and  is  also 
a member  of  the  Nordic  Council  and  an  often  leading  member  in  the 
United  Nations. 

For  the  USSR,  the  problem  has  been  to  delimit  Finnish  in- 
dependence and  to  Insure  a critical  attentiveness  in  Helsinki  to 
Soviet  interests  and  predispositions.  Thus  during  a visit  to 
Helsinki  in  1978  Soviet  Defense  Minister  Ustinov  raised  for  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  joint  Soviet-Finnlsh  military  maneuvers, 
and  shortly  before  Finland's  elections  in  1979  Moscow  attempted 
to  coerce  Finnish  voters  and  the  composition  of  a new  government.^/ 
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Hence  one  Pravda  story  told  readers  that  "many  prominent  political 
and  public  figures  are  returning  again  and  again  to  the  significance 
for  Finland  of  fruitful  cooperation  vlth  the  neighboring  Soviet 
state";  and  another  article,  after  demanding  that  "the  Finnish 
Government  should  be  friendly  toward  the  Soviet  Union,"  went  on  to 
say  that  "it  Is  no  accident  therefore  thet  the  local  progressive 
public  Is  bewilder^  by  reports  that  have  appeared  in  the  Finnish  press 
to  the  effect  that  certain  circles  in  the  current  government  coalition 
parties  are  beginning  to  talk  about  the  possibility  of  post-election  co- 
operation witn  the  National  Coalition  Party"  (the  conservatives) , 9/ 

The  call  for  joint  exercises  was  denied  politely  but  firmly,  while 
Soviet  pre-election  statements  may  have  been  important  to  the  victory 
of  a record  number  of  conservatives — that  is,  a substantial  number 
of  Finns  may  have  voted  as  they  did  in  protest  to  Soviet  pressure. 10/ 
(Doubtfully  did  a smaller  ntimber  of  Finns  vote  for  conservatives 
In  positive  response  to  the  Soviet  commentary.)  There  is  a point  in 
this  type  of  behavior  beyond  which  the  Kremlin  would  probably  conclude 
that  some  special  flexing  of  Soviet  military  muscle  was  necessary  to  remind 
Finland  that  its  mighty  neighbor’s  tolerance  is  limited  and  that  the 
USSR  can  not  be  toyed  vlth. 

Further  north,  the  USSR  retains  a strong  interest  in  assuring 
its  Northern  Fleet  clear  access  into  and  through  the  Barents  Sea  and  In 
gaining  continental  shelf  i.*e80urces.  To  obtain  greater  confidence  and 
control  over  their  Interests  In  the  north  in  the  1970s,  the  Kremlin 
resorted  to  a number  of  politically  aggressive  strategems.  Powerful 
military  forces  were  deployed  and  otherwise  earmarked  for  the  northern 
theater,  direct  challenges  were  posed  to  Oslo’s  authority  In  Svalbard  and 
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in  waters  off  the  north  coast  of  Norway,  norms  of  "Innocent  passage"  in 
Norwegian  waters  were  violated,  and  aggressive  surveillance  activities 
were  conducted  by  both  Soviet  aircraft  and  ships.  In  1978  a TU-126  AWACS 
(airborne  warning  and  control  system)  aircraft  crashed  near  an  Island  of 
the  Spitsbergen  group,  leading  to  a massive  Soviet  air  and  sea  search 
effort  chat  was  joined  by  U^S.,  British,  and  Norwegian  military  search 
actions.  One  writer  has  argued  that  "the  stage  was  set  for  a.  . . mini- 
crisis."  11/  Norway,  for  its  part,  has  sought  to  steer  a middle  course 
of  maintaining  strong  relations  with  NATO,  while  not  allowing  its  allies 
a presence  in  those  areas  about  which  the  Kremlin  has  been  exceptionally 
sensitive;  and  if  sometimes  Oslo  has  responded  firmly  to  Soviet  initiatives, 
it  has  attempted  to  persuade  Moscow  of  its  geographic  and  economic  claims 
and  often  looked  the  other  way  in  the  face  of  subtle  Soviet  tactics. 

Moscow  will  probably  see  continued  merit  In  efforts  aimed  at  weakening 
Norwegian  sovereignty  over  the  Svalbard  archipelago  and  pressuring  Oslo 
to  accommodate  Soviet  economic  objectives.  At  the  same  time,  the  Kremlin 
will  undoubtedly  expect  Norway  to  continue  to  keep  its  NATO  allies  out 
of  certain  sensitive  geographic  areas  economically  and  militarily.  Quite 
conceivably  the  lengths  to  which  Oslo  is  prepared  to  go  will  not  be 
enough  for  Soviet  leaders;  and,  at  some  point,  the  latter  will  resort  to 
discrete  political-military  operations  to  either  deter  or  compel  some 
Norwegian  action.  Or,  continued  Soviet  pressures  or  behavior  insensitive 
to  Norwegian  sovereignty  and  claims  might  cause  Oslo  to  draw  closer  to 
NATO  militarily  and,  to  warn  Moscow  off,  allow  some  foreign  presence  into 
an  area  hitherto  put  off  limits.  In  short,  the  possibility  exists  for 
both  aggressive  Soviet  tactics  taken  as  part  of  a calculated  diplomatic 
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offensive  or  a cycle  of  deterioration  in  Soviet-Norwegian  relations  in- 
cluding Soviet  military  demonstrations  taken  defensively;  the  first,  of 
course,  being  a potential  catalyst  to  the  second.  Perceiving  signs  of  a 
toughening  Norwegian  position  in  1979,  Moscow  Issued  the  following  warning 
to  Oslo: 

The  operation  of  the  AWACS  system  in 
Norwegian  airspace,  the  use  of  Norwegian 
airfields  to  service  NATO  air  force  planes 
and  the  siting  of  foreign  electronic 
reconnaissance  stations  on  Norwegian 
territory  cannot  be  regarded  other  than 
as  a buildup  of  U.S.  and  NATO  activities 
in  that  region — a buildup  which  may  have 
serious  consequences.  . . . 

All  this  cannot  fail  to  cause  the 
Soviet  side  legitimate  concern.  One 
cannot  help  wondering:  Do  these  plans  and 
actions  accord  with  the  proclaimed  official 
Norwegian  policy  of  not  siting  foreign 
bases  on  national  territory  In  peace- 
time. Ut 

The  USSR  retains  a powerful  Interest  in  Yugoslavia  for 
numerous  reasons,  including: concern  that  Belgrade  might  at  seme 
time  slip  from  nonalignment  into  closer  political  nnd  even  security 
cooperation  with  the  West,  the  example  of  national  communism  to 
Eastern  European  nations,  the  continued  sense  of  "loss"  that  a 
nonaligned  Yugoslavia  represents,  and  Yugoslavia's  geostrategic 
position  as  a bridge  to  the  central  Mediterranean.  Although  President 
Tito  has  steered  a careful  middle  course  between  East  and  West,  he  has 
at  different  times  also  leaned  more  closely  toward  or  away  from  the  USSR, 
leading  in  the  latter  instances  to  a deterioration  in  relations  with 
Moscow  and  an  Increased  disposition  in  the  Kremlin  to  exert  pressure  upon 
Belgrade  both  to  bound  Yugoslav  independence  and  to  cause  Tito  to 
become  more  sensitive  to  Soviet  interests  and  positions. 
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As  in  the  past,  dravlng  closer  to  the  United  States  or  Into  apparent 
alliance  vlth  China  and  the  United  States  as  a result  of  symbolic 
actlor.3  or  agreement  on  a range  of  issues  will  raise  the  prospect  of 
Soviet  political-military  coercion  in  the  form  of  new  Soviet  deployments 
into  Hungary  and  specie]  redeployments  and  exercises  there.  Hostile 
naval  activities  in  the  Adriatic  also  are  possible,  but  less  likely 
insofar  as  the  Soviet  navy  would  probably  want  to  avoid  prejudicing  its 
usage  of  Yugoslav  facilities.  Such  naval  actions  would  also  risk  attract- 
ing a countervailing  Sixth  Fleet  presence.  A la^'ger  question,  though, 
is  how  the  USSR  will  react  to  the  loss  of  President  Tito  and  worrisome 
developments  in  Yugoslavia  thereafter. 

Surely  if  Tito's  successors  seek  to  ab..ndon  Marxism-Leninism  or 
take  an  anti-Soviet  stance,  the  Kremlin  will  react  vigorously  and  at  least 
contemplate  military  pressures,  even  if  the  maintenance  of  political 
unity  in  Belgrade  and  Yugoslavia's  continued  readiness  to  simultaneously 
engage  in  drawn  out  regular  and  irregular  warfare — that  is,  people's 
defense — proved  a powerful  deterrent  to  actual  military  intervention. 

Almost  as  certain  is  the  unlikelihood  of  Moscow's  responding  to  Pres- 
ident Tito's  passing  by  mechanically  engaging  in  coercive  activities 
designed  to  bring  Yugoslavia  back  into  the  bloc.  Probably  the  Kremlin 
will  watch  to  see  if  those  who  assume  leadership  in  Belgrade  show  signs 
of  changing  course  by  their  policies  and  if  stability  is  being  main- 
tained. As  long  as  Soviet  leaders  lack  certainty  that  the  post-Tito 
political  constellation  in  Belgrade  will  be  weak,  noncommunist,  or 
depart  from  neutrality,  and  believe  Yugoslavia  will  be  defended  resolutely, 
they  are  likely  to  wait  upon  developments.  If  those  Yugoslav  institutions 
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established  earlier  to  provide  a new  basis  for  stability  prove  too  weak 
and  the  nation's  political  system  and  uncertain  social  unity  begin 
to  crumble,  Mosccv,  no  doubt,  will  become  uneasy,  while,  as  Adam 
Roberts  has  remarked,  "if  those  foundations  fail,  the  idea  of  General 
People's  Defence  might  be  quickly  foigotten;  or,  worse,  it  might  be 
perversely  misused  for  civil  wr.'IS/  Add  to  severe  instability  and  a 
defense  system  in  disrepair  a call  by  a major  aomestic  faction  in 
Yugoslavi.®  for  Soviet  support  and  the  threshold  to  Soviet  coercive 
diplomacy  and  at  least  limited  military  Intervention  appears  markedly 
lower.  In  this  sense  the  question  is  not  so  much  how  the  USSR  will 
behave  toward  Yugoslavia  after  Tito,  but  how  Yugoslavs  will  behave 
toward  each  other. 

Authority  and  Security  in  Eastern  Europe 

Past  behavior,  continuing  Soviet  security  interests  and  inter- 
nalization of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  suggest  military  diplomacy  to  be 
an  essential  form  of  reaction  to  political  change  in  a Warsaw  Pact 
nation  threatening  an  end  to  Marxism-Leninism  or  its  solidarity  with 
the  USSR.  Perhaps  the  most  prospective  ca.ididates  for  hard  glances  by 
Moscow  are  Poland  and  Rumania. 


Devotedly  authoritarian,  the  Ceausescu  regime  nevertheless  has 
gradually  staked  out  a substantially  independent  foreign  policy  posture. 
Bucharest  also  has  disallowed  multlnational-WTO  combat  exercises  on 
Rumanian  soil,  refused  Red  Army  formations  passage  through  Rumania  to 
Bulgaria  and  gone  its  own  way  in  determining  the  size  of  its  defense 
budget.  Moscow  has  not  responded  nonchalantly  to  this  heterodoxy.  The 
Rumanians  have  been  pushed  hard  politically  and  on  a number  of  occasions 
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have  beer,  subjected  to  military  coercion.  The  latter  is  not  an  improbable 
response  to  new  free-spirited  actions  by  Bucharest  as  it  attempts  to 
vend  its  vay  to  a position  of  substantive,  if  not  formal,  neutrality. 

Soviet  political-military  diplomacy  is  even  more  likely  if 
Bucharest  adopts  liberalization  measures  soon  Can  unlikely  prospect)  or 
if  the  nuance  of  its  foreign  policy  shifts  from  respectful  independence 
to  anti-Sovietism.  Soviet  attitudes  toward  Rumania  also  may  be  impor- 
tantly influenced  by  the  course  of  developments  in  Yugoslavia.  Concern 
that  intervention  in  Rumania  might  end  in  conflict  with  Yugoslavia  and 
fighting  with  the  Vest  is  perhaps  an  essential  deterrent  to  the  first; 
Indeed,  Rumanian  security  may  be  based  not  so  much  on  Bucharest’s 
avowed  intent  to  bitterly  resist  intervention  and  to  do  so  at  length, 
but  by  its  feared  role  of  detonator.  If  this  is  true,  then,  unlike  the 
posture  of  the  Vest  toward  Soviet  domain  in  other  Eastern  European 
nations,  coercive  IJ.S.  military  diplomacy  may  be  quite  appropriate  as  a 
means  to  counter  threatened  Soviet  intervention  in  Rumania;  not  by 
threatening  to  support  Rumanian  resistance,  but  by  standing  firmly  by 
Yugoslavia — a neutral  nation — to  which  Moscow  might  fear  the  conflict 
would  spread.  On  the  other  hand,  accommodation  by  Yugoslavia  to  the 
USSR  or  a period  of  weak  leadership  in  Belt»rade  might  be  profoundly 
dangerous  for  Rumania., 

If  the  Kremlin  does  entertain  the  idea  of  intervention  in  Rumania 
more  seriously,  it  probably  will  be  more  disposed  also  to  the  demonstrative 
use  of  force.  For  if  serious  military  action  against  Rumania  is  con- 
sidered a potentially  necessary  response  to  intransigence  by  Bucharest, 
Moscow  probably  would  be  attitudinally  more  open  to  the  coercive  use  of 
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the  ailltary  as  a cheaper  means  of  achieving  its  objectives;  although 
If  the  Kremlin  vas  to  consider  hov  often  Its  political-military  diplomacy 
In  Eastern  Europe  has  failed,  it  might  determine  that  vhat  vas  most 
sensible  vas  to  skip  this  phase  as  one  of  vlshful  thinking  and  vaming 
and  act  vith  sudden  violence;  its  real  choice,  In  effect,  being  all  or 
nothing.  This  Is  not  an  easy  lesson  to  accept,  hovever.  In  any  new 
crisis,  Soviet  leaders  are  likely  to  feel  strongly  that  lesser 
measures  should  be  tried  first.  With  this  In  mind,  the  means  of  avoiding 
Soviet  coercive  diplomacy  as  well  as  intervention  are  to  alert  the  USSR 
to  the  futility  of  these  exercises  and  present  a serious  set  of  deter- 
rents to  aggression.  Some  might  think  of  Soviet  political-military 
demonstrations  as  a healthy  way  for  itoscow  to  be  able  tc  let  off  some 
steam.  To  a degree  this  may  be  correct;  but  there  also  is  the  risk 
that  the  Kremlin  could  go  down  this  road  too  far  and  not  see  its  way  to 
withdrawal  from  that  course. 

The  degree  of  openness  in  Hungary  is  now  of  long  standing  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany  are  under  the  firm  control  of  regimes 
that  seem  to  give  no  serious  thought  to  an  independent  course.  Internal 
developments  in  recent  years  in  Poland,  however,  suggest  an  important 
change  in  the  character  of  regime  authority.  To  a large  private 
agricultural  system,  a thriving  Catholic  Church  and  free  practice  of 
leliglon,  and  substantial  toleration  of  local  strikes  and  other  forms 
of  economic  protest,  further  important  dimensions  of  freedom  are  now 
apparent:  Hhile  the  regime-run  pres.;  and  cultural  productions  have 
become  extraordinarily  frank  in  their  political  statements,  parallel 
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structures — for  example,  self-published  (samizdat)  presses,  private 
perfortsances  and  lectures,  and  "flying  universities"— have  begun 
to  flourish  openly  in  the  sense  that  the  Individuals  involved  and 
their  places  of  activity  are  not  secret  to  the  state.  And  too,  there  are 
the  foxuation  of  peasant  self-defense  cotmittees  and  a new  out- 
spokeness  by  the  Church  which  has  sought  with  vigor  not  just  to  end 
censorship  of  Its  own  activities,  but  also  for  media  coverage  of  mass 
and  sermons. 

Meanwhile,  when  the  regime  In  Warsaw  has  met  public  resistance  to  new 
initiatives,  its  response  has  been  to  back  off  quickly  and  to  be 
conciliatory — for  example,  the  re5.clnding  of  meat  price  increases 
and  backing  down  on  a call-up  of  seminarists  for  military  duty 
immediately  after  the  election  of  a Polish  cardinal  as  Pope;  while 
to  obtain  balance-of-paymonts  support  from  Western  banks,  Warsaw 
consented  to  their  monitoring  the  Polish  economy.  In  short,  rather 
than  appearing  to  exercise  tight  Marxist-Leninist  rule  over  Poland, 
to  the  extent  this  was  restored  by  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  after  1956  , 

.'idward  Gierek’s  government  has  seemed  immobile  and  drifting  toward 
a Aadar-like  end-point — that  is,  to  one  of  liberty  without  majoritarianism, 
where  tlie  stare  is  responsive  to  the  USSR  in  foreign  affairs  but 
otherwise  acts  as  an  intermediary  between  Polish  society  and  the  Kremlin. 
■To  the  widely  recognized  potential  for  civil  unrest  In  response  to 
food  shortages  and  price  increases  is  now  added  a growing  possibility 
of  stiff  resistance  to  an  attempt  to  turn  back  the  clock  politically, 
Insofar  as  Independent  groups  have  become  more  institutionalized  and 
larger  numbers  of  people  have  entered  into  their  activities  and  become 


tised  to  a new  normality. 
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Without  question  would  the  USSR  act  to  back  up  Polish  governmental 
action  taken  in  response  to  revolt  over  economic  matters  or  large- 
scale  public  protest  seeking  political  change.  Yet,  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  regime  in  Poland  will  be  subjected  to  strong  pressures  by 
Moscow  to  reverse  the  political  chav»ge  that  has  taken  place  and  return 
to  socialist  orthodoxy,  or  at  least  to  not  allow  furthfc  developments 
that  might  be  in  store.  For  although  Soviet  leaders  might  perceive 
the  change  going  on  as  delimited  and  the  existence  of  a continued  basis 
for  strong  relations  with  Poland,  they  might  fear  developments  in  Poland 
as  an  example  to  other  Eastern  European  countries,  particularly  East 
Germany  arid  Czechoslovakia.  Moscow  also  might  want  to  see  screws 
tightened  politically  and  lessened  Polish  economic  relations  with  the 
West  in  the  event  of  any  return  to  cold  war-like  hostility  and  related 
new  Ideological  evangelism. 

If  Moscow  was  to  become  sharply  intolerant  and  be  resisted  firmly 
by  Warsaw,  the  stage  would  be  set  for  a crisis  that  could  Include  Soviet 
military  demonstrations  and  Brezhnev  doctrine-based  threats  of  intervention. 
A united  Poland  prepared  to  fight  would  present  a formidable  deterrent  in 
terms  of  the  clear  concequcnces  and  dangers  of  conflict,  notwithstanding  a 
prospect  of  USSR  "victory."  However,  what  is  more  likely  is 
that  the  factionalized  but  internally  balanced  Polish  United  Worker''. 

Party  and  its  leader  would  seek  to  establish  that  current  point  in 
Poland’s  progression  as  a middle  ground,  which  should  be  accepted  by 
Poles  and  the  Kremlin;  the  thought  being  that  to  go  back — or  at  least 
to  go  back  very  far — would  risk  revolt,  while  to  go  further  would  mean 
serious  confrontation  with  the  USSR.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Red 


Army  would  be  made  alert  and  probably  redeployed  in  response  to  any 
uncontrolled  public  revolt;  although  intervention  might  be  deterred  by 
governments!  and  armed  forces  unity  behind  the  cause  of  that  protest 
coupled  with  the  termination  of  its  manifestation  in  the  streets. 

A threat  by  the  United  States  to  intervene  in  an  Eastern 
European  crisis  in  response  to  possible  military  action  by  the  USSR 
would  risk  large-scale  conventional,  if  not  nuclear,  conflict  between 
the  superpowers — in  effect,  World  War  III.  Serious  readiness  measures 
by  NATO  meant  only  as  a bluff  risk  preemptive  Warsaw  Pact  action. 

Taken  on  behalf  of  changing  the  status  quo  in  Europe,  this  danger 
remains  unacceptable  to  American  policymakers.  Moreover,  U.S. 
diplomatic  behavior  supportive  of  dissldence  in  Eastern  Europe  only 
incieases  Moscow's  anxiety  about  such  political  change  and  probably 
disposes  Soviet  leaders  more  favorably  toward  the  use  of  force.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  Soviet  leaders  are  at  all  concerned  about 
Red  Army  intervention  in  Eastern  Europe  prompting  a Western  military 
response,  clear  signals  of  noninvolvement  by  NATO  may  eliminate  a 
counterargument  to  intervention  in  the  Kremlin.  What  might  be  done  with 
least  risk  and  to  possibly  good  effect  by  the  West  during  an  Eastern 
European  crisis  in  which  Moscow  is  undecided  about  Intervention  is  to 


show  signs — but  not  give  clear  signals — of  responding  by  some 
substantial  reinforcement  of  NATO  forces  in  Western  Europe,  Increased 
defense  spending  generally,  strengthened  relations  with  China,  and  a 
hardening  line  in  negotiations  — all  of  which  would  not  come  to  pass  if 
the  USSR  continued  to  act  in  a restrained  manner.  Clear  signals  not 
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only  might  be  exposed  later  as  having  been  a bluff,  but  might  lead 
Soviet  leaders  feeling  their  backs  against  a wall  to  overreact. 

A potential  path  toward  loosening  Soviet  dominion  over  Eastern 
Europe,  either  to  be  set  out  upon  consciously  or  realized  upon  its 
completion,  is  one  that  is  staged  and  directed  by  a united  leadership 
commanding  popular  support  in  a domestic  environment  Including  in- 
hibition against  disorder  and  overt  anti-sovietism.  Evolution  over 
years,  not  days,  weeks  or  even  months  would  seem  not  merely  prudent, 
but  essential  to  keeping  the  Kremlin  off  balance  and  at  bay.  In  the 
first  stage  firm  Marxist-Leninist  theocracy  and  retention  of  alliance 
with  the  USSR  might  be  coup-.ed  wilh  domestic  economic  or  foreign  policy 
deviation.  Entering  a second  dimension.  Independence  in  the  other  side 
of  affairs,  be  it  economic  or  foreign  policy,  might  become  the  order  of 
the  day.  And  thirdly,  by  deliberate,  slow-paced  salami  tactics  a 
liberation  in  defense  orientation  might  be  sought  in  terms  of  gaining 
freedom  in  national  defense  spending,  imposing  constrictions  upon  joint 
military  activities  and  constraining  the  freedom  of  In-country  Soviet 
garrison  forces.  Unlike  in  Rumania  and  B-.lgaria,  Red  Army  divisions 
continue  to  be  deployed  In  Poland,  (two),  Hungary  (four),  Czechoslovakia 
(five),  and  East  Germany  (thirty-one).  Mutual  force  reductions  of  U.S. 
and  Soviet  military  units  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe,  respectively, 
could  prove  of  Immense  value  to  this  third  dimension  as  well  as  lubricate 
progress  toward  policy  emancipation  and  substantive  nonalignment  of  che 
sort  enjojad  by  Finland,  Yugoslavia,  and  increasingly  by  Rumania. 

At  some  point  a new  status  quo  might  be  appreciated  whereupon  a new 
leadership  orientation  disposed  toward  cautious  liberalization  might  be 
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afforded.  Such  authoriMes  night  succeed  that  generation  currently  in 
power  in  Rumania — assuming  that  Mr.  Ceauaescu  liimself  does  not  eventually 
take  steps  in  this  direction.  In  any  case,  liberalizatica  probably 
will  not  include  the  creation  of  Finnish'-style  multiparty  democracy, 
but  only  the  increased  toleration  of  dissent  and  wedging  of  democratic 
processes  into  state  institutions  and  communist  party  organization  and 
decisionmaking.  Orderly  change  in  one  nation — especially  a key  country 
such  as  Poland— voulu  create  a foundation  for  positive  developments  in 
neighboring  nations. 


Doubtless,  this  odyssey  by  any  Warsaw  Pact  state  would  include 
times  of  Kremlin  consideration  of  coercive  diplomacy  and  perhaps  even 
outright  intervention.  To  gradualism  and  the  avoidance  of  shocks  to 
Moscow  and  Soviet  conceti.  about  the  negative  international  repercussions 
of  Intervention,  the  Eastern  European  capital  in  question  must  add  a 
sincere  intent  to  defend  national  sovereignty  and  honor.  Those  who 


favor  policies  desired  by  the  Kremlin  must  be  isolated  and  not 
tolerated  as  a fifth  column;  and  at  some  point  Soviet  decisionmakers 
must  be  put  on  notice  that  intervention  will  be  resisted  violently,  at 
length,  conventionally  and  then  unconventionally  Cincluding  massive 
civil  disobedience) . Practical  preparations  to  make  resubjugation 
hostage  to  war  and  the  necessity  of  occupation,  undertaken  slowly  and 
methodically,  can  credibly  supplement  rhetoric.  The  object  is  not  to 
make  a Soviet  victory  pyrrhic,  but  to  keep  Soviet  leaders  calculating 
that  the  slow  change  occurring  is  containable  and,  in  any  case,  not 
dangerous  enough  to  warrant  the  cost  of  resorting  to  the  military, 
if  ♦■he  progression  is  carried  out  with  foreknowledge,  then,  as  xn  "The 
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Sting,"  the  script  mst  insure  against  tlie  Kremlin  perceiving  that  it 
has  been  had.  Rather  Soviet  leaders  must  be  kept  believing  that  their 
restrained  behavior  represents  a sensible  adaptation  to  changing  times 
and  offers  the  best  longterm  protection  of  Soviet  interests,  as  indeed 
it  might. 

Southwest  Asia 

In  southwestern  Asia  the  security  position  of  the  USSR  is 
improved  as  compared  with  that  in  earlier  years:  The  regime  of  Nur 
Mohammed  Taraki  currently  in  power  in  Afghanistan  appears  dependent 
upon  the  USSR  and  heavily  influenced  by  Moscow,  in  contrast  to  the  more 
neutral  posture  of  the  preceding  MohanBied  Daud  autocracy;  the  Shah 
has  been  overthrown  and  replaced  by  a deeply  nationalist  leadership 
that  has  ended  Iran's  special  relationship  with  the  United  States  and 
adopted  a position  of  nonalignment  in  international  affairs:  and,  in 
Turkey,  the  issue  of  Cyprus  and  enormous  economic  difficulties  have 
caused  successive  governments  in  Arkara  to  make  Turkish  defense  and 
foreign  policy  hostage  to  support  obtained  from  its  NATO  allies,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States.  Each  of  these  developments  has  included 
the  prospect  of  continued  domestic  instability. 

In  1979  Soviet  military  advisers  end  perhaps  pilots  played  --  im- 
portant role  in  thr  civil  war  in  Afghanistan.  Continued  participation 
and  an  even  mori  substantial  role  for  Soviet  armed  forces  as  a political 
and  military  instrument  is  not  unforseeable.  If  its  Initial  military 
Investment  was  to  fall,  the  Kremlin  might  elect  to  end  or  sharply  de- 
limit this  form  of  support  out  of  concern  to  avoid  a political  morass. 
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On  the  other  hand,  having  gained  a very  special  position  In  Kabul  and 
strongly  Identified  Itself  with  one  side  In  the  conflict,  Moscow  might 
not  wish  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  a hostile  regime  gaining  power 
In  this  neighboring  nation.  Moreover,  if  U.S.  relations  with  Pakistan 
were  to  remain  poor  and  the  United  States  was  counted  upon  to  not  es- 
calate Its  interest  In  the  rebel  forces  operating  against  the  regime  in 
Kabul,  the  Kremlin  might  go  quite  far  in  bolstering  the  Taraki  govern- 
ment, including  tactical  air  support  and  perhaps  even  garrisoning 
Red  Army  units  in  Afghanistan  to  free  a greater  number  of  government 
troops  for  fighting. 

Questions  about  the  stability  of  the  current  regime  in  Iran  and  its 
policies  will  probably  exist  for  some  time.  The  muddle  of  Iranian 
politics  and  foreign  policy  direction  in  the  1940s  and  early  1950s  may 
be  repeated.  Soviet  leaders  will  remain  concerned  to  insure  that  Mos- 
lems in  neighboring  Soviet  republics  are  not  badly  Influenced,  that  Iran 
does  not  again  align  itself  with  the  United  States,  and  that  U.S.  armed 
forces  are  not  used  to  influence  developments  in  Iran.  Toward  these 
ends  in  1978  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  warned  that  U.S.  "Interference, 
especially  military,  in  the  affairs  of  Iran — a state  directly  bordering 
on  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  regarded  by  the  USSR  as  a matter  affecting 
■’ts  security  interests. "14/  As  occurred  three  decades  ago,  Moscow  might 
respond  to  newly  hostile  political  developments  in  Iran  or  fear  of  new 
U.S.  political  penetration  of  Teheran  by  strengthening  its  forces  in 
bordering  areas,  mounting  military  exercises,  ordering  violations  of 
Iranian  airspace  and  so  forth.  A potential  catalyst  to  this  behavior 
is  the  drawing  of  sharp  lines  and  confrontation  between  domestic  groups 
of  varying  political  persuasions  in  Iran  in  circumstances  in  which  the 
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Kremlin  feared  the  demise  of  forces  favorable  to  the  USSR.  The  possi- 
bility also  can  not  be  discounted,  though,  of  some  Soviet  political- 
military  operation  in  support  of  an  attempt  to  seize  power  by  factions 
favorably  disposed  to  Moscow. 

Somevihat  analogous  to  the  Soviet  geographic  situation  vis-i-vis 
Norway,  the  USSR  is  also  interested  to  erode  Ankara's  control  over 
passage  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  and  certain  Turkish 
airspace.  Here  too  the  tactics  Include  falts  accomplis  and  ambiguous 
military  behavior.  Ankara's  poor  relations  with  its  Western  allies 
as  combined  with  substantial  Soviet  economic  and  political  support  with 
the  USSR  in  the  19705  were  enough  to  ward  off  Turkish  interest  In 
confrontation.  Indeed,  these  other  developments  have  afforded  Moscow 
considerable  hope  of  weaning  Turkjgy  from  NATO  and  of  avoiding  any 
necessity  to  confront  Ankara  with  military  threats.  The  deployment  of 
Red  Army  units  into  the  Georgian  and  Armenian  Republics  in  the  event  of 
instability  in  eastern  Turkey  would  likely  be  to  insure  Soviet  domestic 
security,  not  to  intimidate  Ankara. 


If  Turkey  becomes  furtner  isolated  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe  while  Greece  enters  the  European  Economic  Community,  and  a 
new  crisis  then  erupts  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  Moscow  could  support 
Ankara  by  redeploying  warships  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  having  Bulgarian 
ground  units  demonstrate  near  the  Greek  border,  or  even  by  alerting  air- 
borne units.  A decision  by  Moscow  not  to  support  Turkey  militarily 
in  a new  Greek-Turkish  crisis  would  probably  result  from  a calculus 
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that  this  action  would  drive  Greece  back  toward  NATO  and  cause  unwanted 
suspicion  and  hostility  In  Europe  and  the  United  Stur.es.  If  the  USSR 
stood  aside,  Soviet  leaders  might  calculate,  both  Turkey  and  Greece  might 
be  dissatisfied  by  their  allies'  behavior  In  the  crisis  and  NATO  would 
become  weaker  still,  while  blame  was  not  placed  on  the  USSR.  Given  the 
non-risk — "It  will  fall  In  our  lap" — strength  of  this  argument.  It 
would  seem  the  one  most  likely  to  prevail. 

China  and  Japan 

A partial  rapprochement  between  the  USSR  and  China  Is  not 
Implausible  and  Sovlet-Japanese  relations  probably  will  run  a 
course  of  ups  and  downs  during  the  next  decade.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Soviet  security  concerns  In  the  Far  East  are  likely  to 
heighten  further  as  these  two  great  neighbors  become  more  competent 
militarily  and  particularly  If  they  pursue  closer  rv'ilatlons  with  one 
another. 

The  multiple  origins  of  Slno-Sovlet  discord  that  were  vented 
In  the  late  nineteen  fifties,  the  harsh  polemics  In  the  early  and 
mld-nlneteen  sixties,  and  the  serious  border  clashes  and  consequent 
buildup  of  opposing  forces  In  the  following  decade  have  led,  three 
decades  after  Stalin  and  Mao  signed  a treaty  of  friendship  and  mutual 
defense,  to  a climate  of  pervasive  mutual  fear  and  hostility  between 
the  USSR  and  China.  Unwilling  to  deal  with  Moscov/  from  a position  of 
military  Inferiority,  Peking  grasped  a strategy  Including  the  gradual 
acquisition  of  more  capable  armed  forces  and  formation  of  reinforcing 


o 

alliances  against  tlte  USSR.  China's  unyielding  hostility,  coupled  with 
its  unwillingness  to  accept  the  legitimacy  of  treaties  establishing 
Sino-Sovief.  borders,  the  growth  of  its  military  capabilities,  and  its 
stupendous  population,  in  turn,  have  generated  in  the  Soviet  Union  a 
grave  and  pervasive  sense  of  long-term  danger.  While  Peking  has  feared 
Soviet  military  capabilities  end  insisted  on  at  least  a partial  Soviet 
military  withdrawal  from  border  areas,  Moscow  lias  perceived  its  Increased 
nuclear  and  conventional  military  power  justified  on  the  basis  of  past 
Sino-Soviet  violence  and  confrontation,  and  as  a critical  deterrent  to 
newly  antagonistic  behavior  by  China. 

China  has  not  been  increasing  the  proportion  of  its  gross 
national  product  spent  on  defense,  but  that  percentage  is  running 
at  about  ten  percent.  To  this,  moreover,  deser'/es  to  be  added  the 
following  comment: 

The  National  Defence,  Scientific  and  Technological 
Commission  of  China  would  like  to  see  the  defence 
budget  increased,  principally  for  the  development 
and  deployment  of  modern  weapons,  and  there  has  been 
much  talk  of  buying  technologically  advanced  weapons 
in  Europe  and  Japan,  This  suggests  that  defence 
expenditure  will  be  slgniflcantlv  increased,  but 
probably  not  before  the  1980s.  15  / 

Gradual  qualitative  improvement  in  Chinese  conventional  forces  and 

acquisition  of  increased  numbers  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  will  not 

provide  Peking  a means  for  successful  aggression  against  the  USSR, 
but  Chinese  military  forces  are  capable  of  being  strengthened  enough 
relative  to  Soviet  armed  forces  in  not  too  great  a time  for  Pekiig  to 
soon  command  a substantially  reinforced  dete.r^'ent  to  Soviet  attack. 
Hypothetically,  Moscow  could  order  a preemptive  action  to  tenninate 
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the  expanding  Chinese  nuclear  threat  to  the  USSR;  yet  the  risks 
and  repercussions  of  this  are  so  great  that  it  is  unimaginable  as 
long  as  Peking  does  not  seriously  threaten  a military  attack  upon 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  strategic  and  conventional  war  against  China 
declines  as  a credible  option  in  consequence  to  increased  Chinese 
military  capabilities,  a decline  also  might  be  perceived  in  the 
utility  and  hence  sensibility  of  Moscow’s  resorting  to  the  demonstrative 
use  of  force — including  territorial  incursions  and  limited  violence 
directed  at  Chinese  military  units;  which  is  not  to  say  that  these 
activities  may  not  be  turned  to  as  a means  of  obtaining  domestic  or 
international  cover  in  place  of  an  effective  option  for  coercing 
Chinese  behavior. 

Soviet  military  restraint  and  absence  of  serious  coercive 
activities  in  response  to  China’s  1979  intervention  in  Vietnam  may  be 
explained  by  a number  of  factors.  Not  insignificant  among  them, 
perhaps,  was  China’s  already  improved  strategic  capability  and  the 
increased  military  risk  that  Moscow  would  have  had  to  accept  in 
resorting  to  serious  action  against  Peking.  Strong  demonstrative 
action,  meanwhile,  risked  political  failure  as  well  as  Slno-Soviet 
military  conflict.  In  addition  to  their  finding  Chinese  armed  forces 
increasingly  credible  and  the  coercion  of  China  simply  more  difficult 
as  well  as  dangerous,  Soviet  leaders  also  might  conclude  that  political- 
military  operations  directed  at  China  have  worked  to  reinforce 
Peking’s  defense  efforts  and  Intent  to  form  alliances  directed  at 
the  USSR  and  have  not  deterred  these  activities  or  made  their  success 
less  likely. 
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Still,  for  a long  time  to  come,  the  Kremlin  may  be  expected  to 
give  intermittent  consideration  to  coercive  diplomacy  against  China 
in  response  to  the  accentuation  of  hostile  verbal  behavior  by  Peking, 
improved  Chinese  military  capabilities,  symbolic  and  substantive 
actions  to  form  alliances  against  the  USSR,  and  flash  points  of 
rivalry  in  the  third  world.  Probably  in  mind  most  usually  in  Moscow 
will  be  the  establishment  of  a naval  presence  or  exercises  by  elements 
of  the  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet  and  Red  Army  aud  air  deployments  and 
maneuvers  in  the  Soviet  Far  East.  Up  the  ladder,  on  the  occasion  of 
more  serious  differences,  are  overflights  and  territorial  infringe- 
ments by  ground  units  and  attacks  upon  small  Chinese  military  units. 
Serious  crises  may  be  expected  to  brixig  forth  options  Including  the 
decimation  of  a somewhat  larger  Chinese  force,  the  seizure  of  some 
territory,  and  preemptive  strategic  attack.  Although  Soviet  leaders 
may  be  increasingly  expected  to  discount  thoughts  about  preemptive 
strategic  attack  and  nuclear  threats  as  a result  of  increased  Chinese 
strategic  capabilities,  and  begin  to  think  less  about  territorial 
intrusions  as  Chinese  conventional  capabilities  improve,  at  least  in 
the  next  half  decade,  Peking  will  have  to  temper  a posture  of  bellicose 
anti-Sovietism  with  exceptionally  careful  tactics. 

In  the  absence  of  a massive  defense  effort  that  would  reduce 
the  m511tary  imbalance  more  quickly,  Chinese  military  leaders  might 
call  for  at  least  a partial  improvement  in  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  more  likely  prospect,  though,  is  that  Chinese  political 
leaders  will  warm  to  this  thought  only  upon  their  gradual  acquisition 
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of  ci.litaiy  strength.  Until  then,  they  will  probably  be  concerned  to 
politically  compensate  for  their  military  weakness  by  diplomacy  and 
by  making  Soviet  leaders  believe  that  attempts  to  push  China  around 


risk  escalation  to  a level  which  the  Kremlin  finds  unacceptable — as 


coupled  with  a great  deal  of  prudence  by  Peking.  Hence  it  will 


remain  difficult  for  Moscow  to  conciliate  Peking  and  to 


avoid  thoughts  of  political-military  diplomacy.  Decline  in  this 


Soviet  orientation  will  probably  result  from  a cumulation  of  increased 


Chinese  military  capability,  decreased  Chinese  hostility  to  the  USSR, 


and  reorientation  in  Peking  toward  plying  the  space  between  the  Soviet 


Union  and  the  United  States  as  a means  of  inducing  more  favorable 


behavior  from  both  superpowers. 


It  is  debatable  whether  or  not  heatedly  conflictive  relations 


between  the  USSR  and  China  benefit  U.S.  interests.  Whatever  the  case. 


though,  the  United  States  can  do  little  to  avert  discrete  Soviet 


political-military  operations  aimed  at  China,  barring  a course  that 


would  wr-iab  severe  damage  upon  Sovlet-Amerlcan  relations  and  endanger 


the  security  of  the  United  States.  A path  of  cautioning  Moscow, 


which  means  alliance  with  China  and  arms  sales  to  Peking,  may  be 


justified  as  part  of  a reaction  to  Soviet  behavior  but  does  not  recommend 


itself  as  a preemptive  tactic  to  Soviet  coercive  diplomacy  directed 


at  Peking  per  se,  U.S.  policymakers  will  want  to  be  extremely  wary 


against  giving  Peking  reason  for  new  incautious  behavior  directed  at 


the  USSR  and  aimed  indirectly  at  further  reinforcing  J.S.  support 


for  China.  A single  brief  naval  visit  to  a Chinese  port  can  symbolize 


friendship;  but  repeated  warship  appearances,  let  alone  joint 
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■aneuvers  or  visits  by  U.S.  combat  aircraft,  might  well  reinforce 
conflictive  dynamics  between  the  USSR  and  both  China  and  the  United 
States. 

Japan  too  has  been  made  anxious  by  the  increased  military 
power  of  the  USSR.  At  the  same  time,  Tokyo  has  suffered  doubt  about 
U.S.  willingness  and  ability  to  insure  Japanese  security  and  has  been 
concerned  to  establish  good  rela<,ions  with  China.  Strengthened 
Japanese  relations  with  Peking,  a born-again  appreciation  of  a strong 
security  relationship  with  the  United  States,  a new  assertiveness 
in  defense  policy  and  international  relations,  and  an  emboldened 
disposition  in  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  markedly  enlarged 
prospects  for  future  confrontation  between  the  USSR  and  Japan. 

The  buildup  of  Soviet  armed  forces  in  the  Far  East  would  seem  to 
be  explained  by  Moscow's  desire  for  status  as  a global  power,  strength- 
ened defenses  against  U.S.  armed  forces  in  the  Pacific  area,  and  con- 
flict with  China,  not  Soviet  concern  over  Japan,  which  in  earlier 
years  sought  to  accommodate  Moscow  and  strongly  rejected  an  active 
role  in  international  affairs.  The  Intimidation  of  Japan  is  likely  to 
have  been  behind  Soviet  military  expansion  in  the  Far  East  only  insofar 
as  this  buildup  was  meant  to  obtain  increased  deference  from  nations  in 
the  region  generally.  Tokyo  could  not  but  be  made  anxious,  however;  for 
implicit  in  the  deployment  of  more  capable  Soviet  forces  in  the  east  is 
a much  broadened  threat  of  air  attack  upon  Japan  end  interdiction  of  its 
seaborne  commerce,  upon  which  this  resource -scarce  trading  nation  is 
especially  dependent.  Soviet  political-military  operations,  maritime 
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t< connaissance , naval  exercises,  enlarged  deployments  of  ground 
units  upon  islands  in  the  Kurile  chain  contested  by  Tokyo  and  close 
to  Hokkaido,  and  Soviet  Interest  to  obtain  regular  access  to  naval 
and  air  facilities  in  Vietnam  have  given  pointed  meaning  to  the  changed 
military  climate  in  the  region.  Regular  usage  of  Cam  Ranh  Bay  by 
Soviet  warships  and  of  Vietnamese  airfields  by  land-based  naval  aircraft 
could  increase  substantially  the  threat  posed  at  a distance  to  shipping 
between  Japan  and  the  Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe. 
Increased  Soviet  military  strength  :',r>  the  Far  East  has  not  been  tempered 
by  reassuring  U.S.  behavior  in  the  region;  for  in  the  past  decade  the 
United  States  has  reduced  th“  number  of  aircraft  carriers  based  in  the 
Western  Pacific  from  three  to  two,  withdrawn  one  division  and  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  the  remaining  U.S.  division  in  South  Korea,  pulled  all 
of  its  forces  out  of  Taiwan  and  Thailand,  and  encountered  difficult 
relations  with  the  Philippines  which  is  repository  to  those  remaining 
U.S.  air  and  naval  Installations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Largely  as  a result  of  these  changes,  but  also  reinforced  by 
the  expanded  military  capabilities  of  a number  of  nations  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia,  shocks  caused  by  rapidly  changed  U.S.  policies, 
and  increased  sensitivity  to  various  situations  of  instability 
affecting  Japan,  Japanese  attitudes  toward  arms  and  defense  matters 
have  changed.  For  one  thing,  the  Self  Defense  Forces  and  Mutual 
Security  Treaty  with  the  United  States  have  become  substantially  more 
popular;  for  another,  much  discussion  has  taken  place  about  boosting 
the  defense  budget  significantly.  Other  signs  of  change  have  included 
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the  purchase  of  F-15  fighters  having  a potential  for  power  projection 
and  longer  range  antisubmarine  patrol  aircraft,  a general  blurring 
of  the  distinction  between  offensive  and  defensive  forces,  and  a 
greater  assertiveness  by  civilian  officials  and  military  professionals 
about  what  is  requisite  for  defense,  the  role  of  the  SDF,  and 
conditions  that  would  justify  rearmament.  Xn  1979  Prime  Minister 
Masayoshi  Ohira  said  he  was  disturbed  by  the  USSR's  'energetic 
buildup  of  strength  in  the  Far  East',  a comment  echoing  numerous 
other  official  statements  to  this  effect;  and  aid  to  Vietnam  was  said  to 
be  conditional  upon  Hanoi's  not  allowing  the  Soviet  Union  base 
rights.  16  / These  developments,  backgrounded  by  Tokyo's  unwillingness 
to  go  it  alone  with  the  USSR  in  developing  Siberia  after  the  United 
States  decided  not  to  go  for  “d  in  this  endeavor,  and  taken  together 
with  Japan's  substantially  improved  relations  with  Chir*'  (acutely 
symbolized  by  their  1978  treaty  of  friendship)  have  alarmed  Soviet 
leaders,  who  now  woriy  about  U.S. -China-Japan  alliance  against  the 
USSR  in  the  east  and  not  only  about  increased  Chinese  military 
capabilities,  but  also  Japanese  rearmament,  not’  ' bstanding  Lae 
doubts  of  many  Western  observers  that  Japan  is  truly  embarked  on 
a course  of  gradual  but  significant  expansion  of  the  SDF's  capabilities. 
For  even  if  Tokyo  does  not  for  the  moment  intend  this  , as  Henry 
Kissinger  has  argued,  'everyone  knows  that  Japan  could  be  a great 
military  power  very  quickly '.y_/ 

A curb  by  Moscow  on  the  expansion  of  its  military  capabilities 
in  the  Far  East  does  not  appear  likely  as  a strategem  to  obviate 
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Japanese  interest  In  stronger  defenses,  reinforced  security  relations 
with  the  United  States,  and  closer  alignment  with  China.  lnst^:ad  the 
USSR  has  given  signs  of  acting  with  a heavy  hand  and  without 
sensitivity  toward  Japan,  and  overreacting — witness  the  1978  naval 
exercises  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Sino“Japanese  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, the  Soviet  deployment  of  airborne  units  and  airfield  construction 
on  the  disputed  Kurile  islands  close  to  Hokkaido,  and  Moscow's 
bellicose  thinking  out  loud — "Just  you  try" — about  any  Japanese  attempt 
to  seize  the  disputed  islands  by  force.  18  / If  this  is  so,  then 
the  USSR  and  Japan  may  be  in  the  midst  of  a period  of  prolonged 
estrangement;  the  potential,  but  not  necessarily  prospective  circuit- 
breakers  of  which  are  a disposition  in  Peking  to  improve  relations 
with  Moscow,  a leveling  off  of  Soviet  deployments  in  the  far  East,  and 
a new  found  Soviet  sensitivity  toward  Japan.  New  Soviet  political- 
military  operations  to  caution  Tokyo  in  its  behavior  Di..ght  be  expected 
in  the  meantime. 

Adventures  by  Communist  Allies 

Moscow  has  afforded  Cuba,  Vietnam  and  North  Korea  substantial 
diplomatic,  economic  and  armaments  support  and  feels  a special 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  communist  rule  in  these  nations 
and  their  well-being.  A Treaty  of  Frle*adship,  Cooperation  and 
Mutual  Assistance  is  in  force  with  North  Korea  and  in  1978  Moscow 
signed  with  Vietnam  a Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation.  As  to 
Cuba,  Soviet  leaders  regard  it  as  a matter  of  record  that  in  return 
for  the  Soviet  withdrawal  of  strategic  missiles  and  nuclear  bombers 
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endiiig  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  1962,  President  Kennedy  pledged 
the  United  States  not  to  take  military  action  against  the  Castro 
regime.  An  unprovoked  attack  or  other  threat  presented  to  any  one 
of  these  nations  would  place  great  pressure  upon  the 
USSR  CO  provide  them  support  including  the  aemonstrative  use  of 
Soviet  armed  forces.  Soviet  policymakers  hctve  demonstrated  repeatedly, 
however,  that  they  will  not  seriously  risk  important  USSR  security 
interests  for  allies  that  have  acted  unilaterally  and  provocatively. 

The  Kremlin  has  acted  on  the  basis  of  self-interest,  not  out  of  loyalty, 
although  some  show  of  loyalty  soinetimes  has  been  accorded  in  the  service 
of  important  interests.  Nor  does  Moscow  compete  with  Peicing  in  these 
matters:  Sino-Vietnamese  relations  have  been  conflictive,  Cuba  is 
materially  dependent  upon  the  USSR,  and  Soviet  Ica'^ars  have  shown  them- 
selves exceedingly  wary  of  North  Korean  designs  and  willing  to  accept 


ih 


uneven  relations  with  Pyongyang. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  USSR  would  sit 
by  militarily  if  North  Korean  armed  forces  attacked  a U.S.  military 
unit  as  occurred  in  1968,  1969,  and  1976  and  the  United  States 
responded  with  limited  military  force,  notwithstanding  substantial  Soviet 
intelligence  monitoring  of  a U.S.  naval  force  Jaployed  into  the  Sea 
of  sTapan.  iNor  is  the  USSR  likely  to  respo.id  militarily  to  a U.S. 
threat  to  North  Korea  that  followed  a provocation  by  Pyongyang 
•directed  at  South  Korea.  If  Kim  11-sung  allied  North  Korea  with 
China  against  the  iJSSR,  Pyongyang  might  even  be  the  target  of 
Soviet  military  diplomacy.  Still,  the  Kremlin  probably  would  find 
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it  difficult  to  avoid  political-military  action  directed  at  the 
United  States  if  Pyongyang  initiated  a major  conflict  with  the  South 
that  led  to  a substantial  threat  being  posed  to  the  continuation  of 
communist  rule  in  North  Korea;  for  a noncommunist  regime  in  Pyongyang 
imposed  by  and  dependent  upon  the  United  States  would  appear  to 
threaten  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Far  East  and  would  constitute  a 
huge  ideological  disaster.  Chinese  intervention  averted  these 
outcomes  in  1950;  conceivably  in  a new  conflict,  Chinese  ground  forces 
again  might  be  deployed  onto  the  Peninsula  for  the  purpose  of  deterring 
invasion  of  North  Korea,  again  making  strong  Soviet  political-military 
behavioT-  less  necessary. 

Aside  from  the  reinforcement  of  capabilities  in  the  Far  East 
and  possibly  a call-up  of  reserves,  the  USSR  probably  would  not 
respond  militarily  to  retaliatory  U.S.  air  attacks  upon  North  Korea 
at  a distance  from  the  Soviet-North  Korean  border.  Also 
doubtful  i‘  .ovist  military  support  of  a sudden  drive  south 
by  North  Korean  forces  to  seize  Seoul  in  48-72  hours  followed  by  a 
call  by  Pyongyang  for  a cease-fire  and  negotiations  leading  to 
reunification.  To  the  extent  Moscow  sensed  that  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  accept  this  North  Korean  fait  accompli  it  might 
perceive  a certain  value  in  appearing  to  have  deterred  American 
military  action.  The  shrewder  tactic—as  in  1969  and  in  1976-~vould 
be  to  avoid  this  role,  however.  For  to  become  militarily  involved 
in  this  way  would  gain  few  points  with  North  Korea  which,  acutely 
sensitive  to  Moscow's  timing,  would  recognize  the  Kremlin's  essential 
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caution,  while  if  this  hesitancy  wa*;  not  perceived,  Pyongyang 
might  be  encouraged  to  take  even  greater  risks  and  envelop  the  USSR 
in  a yet  more  dangerous  situation.  Soviet  coercive  diplomacy  in 
this  circumstance  also  would  risk  catalyzing  a powerful  Japanese 
rearmament  effort  as  well  as  a reinforced  U.S.  military  effort  globally 
and  serious  damage  to  cooperative  Soviet-U.3.  behavior  valued  by 
the  Kremlin.  Moscow's  interests  would  be  served  better  by  allowing 
Pyongyang  to  Itself  weaken  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  Northeast  Asia 
and  global  image  of  the  United  States. 

The  form  of  a new  U.S.  military  response  following  further  sub- 
stantial withdrawal  from  South  Korea  might  be  expected  to  be  heavily 
naval  to  avoid  a new  emplacement  of  U.S.  forces  on  the  Peninsula  that 
afterwards  might  be  difficult  to  disband.  This  would  afford  flexibility, 
but  it  would  not  only  be  less  likely  to  reassure  South  Korea  and  Japan, 
it  also  would  be  more  likely  to  audience  a Soviet  political-military 
reaction  unless  that  naval  presence  was  very  small  or  remained  far  from 
Soviet  home  waters.  To  avoid  these  pitfalls — of  deploying  forces  anew  to 
South  Korea  and  staging  a flypaper  or  pitiful  naval  presence — ground 
or  air  forces  might  instead  be  deployed  to  Japan  and  Guam,  and 
naval  forces  based  in  Hawaii  and  Southeast  Asian  waters  might  be 
deployed  to  the  northwestern  Pacific,  but  yet  not  into  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  while  Northeast  Asian  stationed  warships  were  sent  into  the 
Yellow  Sea. 

Between  Vietnam  and  China  exist  a wide  range  of  deeply  felt 
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differences.  In  the  wake  of  their  conflict  in  1979,  no  agreements 
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were  reached  promising  an  aversion  of  future  violence  between  them. 


Vietnam  retained  its  hold  on  Laos  and  Cambodia,  continued  its 


maltreatment  of  ethnic  Chinese,  and  appeared  even  more  depexident 


upon  the  USSR  than  it  had  been  previously.  China,  meanwhile,  made 


it  clear  that  further  "lessons"  might  have  to  be  administered  to 


Hanoi.  Poor  relations  and  exchanges  of  harsh  words  were  the  best 


that  were  expected  by  those  favoring  conciliation. 


Moscow  perceives  China  to  be  highly  motivated  in  its 


hostility  toward  Vietnam  and  probably  recognizes  as  dangers  of  any 


militairy  embroilment,  not  only  the  risk  of  escalation  and  conflict 


with  China,  but  also  seriously  complicated  relations  with  the  United 


States,  Japan  and  Western  Europe,  and  the  encouragement  of  further 


provocative  actions  by  Vietnam  and  other  Soviet  allies.  Insofar  as 


Peking  has  demonstrated  a willingness  to  engage  in  large-scale 


violence  against  Vietnam,  future  threats  and  military  deployments 


that  it  might  make  cannot  be  discounted  easily  as  idle  bluffing  or  a 


cloak  to  disguise  weakness.  Possibly  Moscow  would  even  allow  China 


to  overthrow  the  regime  in  Hanoi,  considering  the  danger  of  escalation 


inherent  in  any  substantial  Sino-Sovlet  land  confillct.  Unlike  North 


Korea,  which  butts  the  USSR,  and  fighting  with  the  United  States  over 


the  future  of  that  land  which  might  be  restricted  to  a very  limited 


area  in  Northeast  Asia,  letnam  is  distant  from  the  USSR  and  military 


action  able  to  prevent  a Chinese  march  into  Hanoi  would  likely  have 


to  Include  attacks  upon  targets  in  China.  If  the  Kremlin 


was  unwilling  to  go  to  war  with  China  on  behalf  of  Vietnam,  it 
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nevertheless  night  feel  compelled  to  orchestrate  a mu-.ti- 
fold  show  of  force  aimed  at  deterring  Peking  from  effecting  this 
result;  although  the  further  down  this  road  Moscow  went,  the  more  it 
would  risk  either  being  embarrassed  as  a result  of  the  exposure  of 
its  bluff  or  becoming  a committed  party  to  the  conflict  because  of 
its  attempt  at  coercive  diplomacy. 

Prudently,  China  has  made  no  claims  against  Vietnam  implying 
subjugation.  Instead,  Peking  has  projected  Itself  as  responding  in 
a delimited  fashion  to  provocations  by  Hanoi,  with  the  aim  of 
causing  the  Vietnamese  to  curtail  their  pursuit  of  certain  pol  - 


Icies  threatening  or  obnoxious  to  China.  The  actual  use  of 

force  in  response  to  apparently  time-limited  Chinese  military  action 

requires  the  Kremlin  to  accept  large  risks  on  behalf  of  an  ally 
that  is  not  seriously  in  danger  without  a substantial  prospect  of 
major  gain. 

While  engagement  in  violent  conflict  with  China  over  Vietnam 
would  be  difficult  for  the  Kremlin  to  accept  whatever  the  level  of 
Sino-Vletnamese  hostilities,  the  political  use  of  Soviet  armed  forces 
recommends  Itself  strongly  in  the  event  of  limited  conflict  between 
China  and  Vietnam.  Without  taking  very  great  risk,  as  in  1979,  certain 
forces  in  the  Soviet  Far  East  can  be  made  more  ready  as  a caution  to 
Peking  against  enlarging  upon  its  objectives,  and  warships  and 
reconnaissance  aircraft  can  be  deployed  to  the  scene  to  afford  Hanoi 
intelligence  and  a sense  of  larger  support.  Air  transport  of  armaments 
also  can  provide  political  aepport,  even  if  the  distances  that 


r\  must  be  flown  from  Soviet  Russia  to  Vietnam  did  not  allow  an 
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airlift  InmedlatBly  able  to  nake  up  for  Vletnasese  losses  in  any 
serious  conflict  with  China.  Again,  as  In  1979,  Moscow  could  presume 
that  Peking  would  not  lead  the  USSR  to  face  a choice  between  embarrass- 
ment and  war  against  China  by  intentionally  relating  its  objectives  to 
be  limited  and  then  attempting  the  overthrow  of  the  Hanoi  regime.  If 
Peking  was  intent  on  the  latter,  it  would  be  more  sensible  to  allow  the 
USSR  as  much  room  as  possible  to  extract  itself  from  its  alliance  with 
Vietnam. 

Hanoi,  after  having  fought  wars  of  national  liberation  %ri.th  France 

and  the  Uni*-ed  States, cannot  appreciate  any  arrangement  allowing  a 
permanent  foreign  military  presence  on  its  territory  or  in  its  waters; 
but,  in  a crisis,  fear  might  impel  ar.  offer  to  Moscow  of  a degree  of 
access  that  otherwise  would  not  be  proffered.  Conceivably,  something 
along  this  line  occurred  prior  to  or  during  the  1979  Slno-Vietnamese 
conflict  and  lay  behind  those  limited  Soviet,  political-military 
actions  that  took  place  then.  For  afterwards,  Soviet  naval  aircraft 
were  deployed  to  Vietnam  and  Soviet  warships  entered  Vietnamese 
ports  for  the  first  time. 

Regular  unrestricted  access  by  Soviet  warships  and  aircraft  to  naval 
and  air  installations  in  Vietnam  surely  would  be  valuable  to  Moscow, 
and  if  the  Kremlin  may  not  consider  these  facilities  worth  war  with 
China,  but  instead  prefer  to  pay  for  this  only  with  military  and  econ- 
omic assistance,  the  promise  of  a long-term  base  arrangement  or  fear  of 
its  loss  might  occasion  a special  willingness  to  engage  in  coercive 
diplomacy,  particularly  if  the  Kremlin  assessed  Peking's  behvaior  as 
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limited  and  highly  attendant  1:0  Soviet  actions. 

Like  North  Korea  and  Vietnam,  Moscow  considers  Cuba  to  be  a 
permanent  gain  to  the  socialist  movement  and  has  made  itself  appear 
responsible  for  Cuban  security,  at  least  insofar  as  Havana  refrains 
from  unfavored  actions  provocative  to  the  United  States.  The  Kremlin 
is  unlikely  to  become  engaged  in  the  Central  America-Caribbean  area  as 
it  has  in  Africa  and  Southwest  Asia  and  probably  would  distance  itself 
from  Havana  if  Castro  engaged  in  new  revolutionary  activity  in  this 
arena  of  the  sort  promoted  in  the  early  and  mid-1960s.  Like  North 
Korea's  seizure  of  the  Pueblo,  however,  an  unexpected  initial  provo- 
cation leading  to  a U.S.  political-military  response  could  nevertheless 
entrap  the  USSR  which  retains  air  defense  units  in  Cuba  (Soviet  pilots 
flying  Cuban-marked  aircraft)  and  periodically  deploys  warships  into 
the  Caribbean. 

Beyond  verbal  warnings  the  USSR  also  ia  unlikely  to  respond  directly 
to  an  obviously  demonstrative  U.S.  show  of  force  directed  at  Cuba.  In 
1978  twenty-two  U.S.  and  eleven  British  warships  including  the  aircraft 
carrier  Eisenhower  carried  out  major  exercises  near  Cuba  while,  at  the 
same  time,  high  altitude  reconnaissance  flights  of  the  island  were 
conducted.  The  latter  may  have  been  prompted  only  by  the  recent  intro- 
ducti.on  into  Cuba  of  nuclear  capable  MIG-23  aircraft,  but  the  GULF 
EX-79  naval  maneuvers  seemed  clearly  related  to  Cuban  activities  in 
Africa.  Implicitly  the  Carter  administration  meant  to  caution  Havana 
against  new  military  activities  in  Africa  as  well  as  perhaps  the  Middle 
East  and  Central  America,  and  to  pressure  Cuban  military  withdrawal 
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from  Africa.  No  Soviet  political-»lJ|i»ry  activity  tobk  place  in 
response  to  this  operatlon«^fl  33tiu^ov  limited  itself  to  moderate 


reproval  in  Pravda,  adl^ing'^tl 


e will  succeed  in  Intimidating 


the  patriots  who  are  waging  a just  struggle  against  reaction  and  for 
social  progress. *'19/  Rather  Soviet  political-military  support  for 
Cuba  is  most  likely  to  take  the  form  of  preemptive  deployments,  as  for 
example  of  pilots  to  assist  Cuban  air  defense,  together  with  arms 
transfers  and  periodic  warship  visits.  Moscow  understands  well  its 
conventional  inferiority  in  the  western  Atlantic  and  the  improbability 
of  violent  U.S.  military  action  against  Cuba.  Hence  its  Inclination 
is  to  downplay  the  significance  of  demonstrative  U.S.  action  while 
acting  in  ways  aimed  at  assuring  Cuban  confidence  in  the  pursuit  of  joint 


actions  faVored  by  the  USSR. 


The  Third  World 


Soviet  leaders  have  not  engaged  in  overreaching  and  otherwise 
rash  public  rhetoric  about  intervention  in  the  third  world.  Instead, 
Moscow's  course  has  been  to  relate,  more  simply,  that  Soviet  military 
power  helps  keep  the  peace  and  to  offer  expressions  of  general  solidarity 
and  support  for  third  world  favorites.  Leaders  in  the  former  colonial 
lands  and  of  insurgencies  have  not  been  led  to  expect  either  real  ot 
even  symbolic  help  from  Soviet  fighting  men. 

Like  the  United  States,  the  Kremlin  too  mus*-  increasingly  worry 
about  the  military  capabilities  of  third  world  antagonists  which,  in 
certain  circumstances  (including  failure  in  a chain  of  command) , might 
be  prepared  to  violently  engage  Soviet  military  units.  Soviet  transport 
aircraft  and  even  warships  are  not  difficult  targets  for  missiles  and 
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precision-guided  nunltions,  and  the  ability  alfcj^viet  military  unitB 
to  avoid  detection  in  an  age  of  el  inteH^ence  is  near  zero. 


intelligence  is  near  zero. 


For  a Kara-class  cruiser  to  be  disabled,  for  example,  vould  be  a political 
disaster  for  the  USSR,  particularly  Insofar  as  Moscow  counted  on  a cheap  political 
triumph  and  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  militarily  respond.  Even  if  the 
Kremlin  . s willing  to  act  cynically  and  ruthlessly  it  may  not  appreciate 
the  risk  of  embroilment  in  a military  quagmire  and  its  attendant  oolitical 
damage,  and  may  lack  the  will  and  even  the  capability  to  deal  decisively 
with  its  opposition. 

Concerned  to  Influence  rather  than  subjugate,  the  USSR  is  highly 
sensitive  to  charges  of  neocolonialism  and  imperialism  by  third  world 
nations.  Concepts  of  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  and  regime 
legitimacy  as  well  as  a number  of  other  norms  at  stake  in  interstate 
and  domestic  crises  may  not  of  themselves  be  the  basis  of  Soviet  be- 
havior, but  they  are  Important  to  a large  number  of  third  world  nations 
whose  favor  is  important  to  the  USSR.  Hence,  in  addition  to  assessing 
Western  interest  and  the  risk  of  confrontation  with  the  United  States, 
the  Kremlin  is  concerned  to  determine  the  attitudes  of  Afro-Asian  nations 
whose  perspective  on  intervention  by  outside  powers  may  or  may  not  share 
much  in  common  with  the  West. 

Sovereign  third  world  nations  with  recognized  regimes  that  do 
not  act  aggressively  toward  nations  friendly  with  the  USSR  are 
very  unlikely  to  be  the  target  of  Soviet  political-military  diplomacy. 

To  act  otherwise  admits  serious  danger  to  Soviet  standing  regionally 
and  among  the  nonaligned  movement  generally.  Condemnation  by  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  the  Arab  League,  the  Association  of 
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South  East  Asian  Nations,  let  alone  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  Is 
a dlaascer  the  Kremlin  would  not  countenance  for  only  a very  local 
gain.  Ear  from  wanting  to  antagonize  these  memberships,  the  USSR 
contests  strongly  for  their  favor.  With  regional  support  a non- 
aligned  nation  probably  also  can  act  aggressively  against  at  least 
an  uncertain  Sov/iet  ally  without  stirring  a military  response  by 
Moscow.  Despite  periodic  divergence  in  policy,  Moscow  lent  much 
support  to  the  regime  of  Idi  Amin  in  Uganda;  and  f^r  armaments,  the 
murderous  Amin  was  dependent  upon  the  USSR.  Yet,  when  Tanzanian 
forces  and  Ugandan  exiles  invaded  Uganda  in  1979  with  the  uneasy 
blessing  of  a large  number  of  OAU  nations,  the  Kremlin  watched  quietly. 

Nations  allied  with  the  West,  in  possession  of  valuable  natural 
resources  or  suffering  internal  political  weakness,  may  be  subjected 
to  covert  action  by  the  USSR,  but  unless  they  act  militarily  against 
a neighbor,  it  is  doubtful  Moscow  would  attempt  coercive  diplomacy 
against  them.  For  this  would  threaten  to  reinforce  their  alliance 
with  the  West  and  Induce  a patron  military  response.  Thus,  for 
example,  as  long  as  the  United  States  remains  strongly  Interested 
in  raw  material  rich  Saudi  Arabia  and  Zaire  and  France  is  willing 
to  assist  such  internally  weak  nations  as  Djibouti,  Chad,  and  the 
Central  African  Empire,  these  nations  will  need  to  concern  themselves 


only  with  the  weakness  of  their  political  institutions,  the  intentions 
of  their  neighbors,  and  perhaps  Soviet  guided  covert  action.  Not- 
withstanding the  USSR's  strategic  interest  in  Persian  Gulf  oil 
transit  and  the  revolutionary  fervor  of  South  Yemen,  Moscow  will 
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doubtfully  support  a new  Dhofat  rebellion  in  Onan  as  overtly  as  it 
did  in  the  early  1970s.  Although  Iran  is  not  now  able  to  act 
decisively,  as  it  did  in  thic  earlier  Instance,  heightened  opposition 
by  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq  as  well  as  a very  possibly  strong  U.S. 
reaction  nust  be  viewed  as  a powerful  caution  to  the  Kremlin  if  not 
to  the  PDRY. 

In  brief,  Soviet  leaders  may  have  strong  and  varied  reasons  not 
to  resort  to  coercive  diplomacy  in  many  situations  of  instability.  Care- 
ful cost-benefit  analyses  are  likely  to  be  the  source  of  decisions,  not 
a "Can  we  do  it?  Then  let's  do  it  I"  mentality.  While  other  instru- 
mentalities rather  than  Soviet  armed  forces  units  are  likely  to  be  pre- 
ferred, many  situations  beckoning  a Soviet  political-military  card 
are  likely  to  be  foregone. 

Yet,  considering  the  large  number  of  external  and  internal  con- 
flicts and  crises  possible  and  continuing  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  southern  Asia,  policymakers  in  the  Kremlin  may  be  ex- 
pected to  encounter  numerous  requests  for  Soviet  political-military 
support  and  perceive  in  other  instances  advantages  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  discrete  operations.  The  USSR  surely  is  interested  in 
increasing,  not  to  say  maintaining,  its  number  of  friends  and  supporters, 
Besides  positive  objectives,  it  is  also  engaged  in  a bitter  rivalry 
with  China  and  seeks  to  minimize  the  number  of  nations  friendly  toward 
the  United  States.  Consequent  to  Soviet  political-military  support, 
Moscow  might  calculate,  third  world  governments  and  movements  engaged  in 
conflict  or  crisis  might  be  made  more  likely  to  favor  Soviet  positions 
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internationally,  facilitate  forward  USSR  military  deployments,  increase 
their  trade  with  WTO  nations,  and  see  the  USSR  as  a model  to  be  emulated. 
The  Kremlin  also  will  be  concerned  to  protect  its  personnel  and  property 
abroad.  Looking  at  their  past  record,  Soviet  leaders  can  find  enough 
success  to  justify  new  political-military  operations  in  a r.>jmber  of 
circumstances . 

Regularly  abroad  in  third  world  nations  and  their  claimed 
waters  are  large  numbers  of  Soviet  economic  and  military  advisers, 
naval  and  commercial  vessels  and  their  seamen,  Aeroflot  planes  and 
their  crews,  and  Soviet  personnel  attached  to  diplomatic  missions. 

All  are  potential  hostages  and  targets  of  both  sovereign  nations  and 
insurgent  groups.  Attacks,  seizures  or  other  threats  to  Soviet 
personnel  or  property  overseas  will  include  a serious  prospect  of 
generating  a political-military  response,  particularly  by  warships 
as  occurred  following  Ghana’s  seizure  of  two  Soviet  trawlers  in  1969. 
Although  the  USSR  does  not  want  to  be  accused  of  gunboat  diplomacy, 
it  also  is  concerned  to  Insure  the  future  security  of  its  citizens 
and  property  abroad  and  respect  for  Itself  as  a great  power.  To  the 
extent  that  nonallgned  nations  perceive  the  Kremlin  Innocent  of  causal 
wrongdoing  and  Moscow's  antagonist  thereby  lacks  a foundation  for 
grievance,  Soviet  policymakers  may  be  particularly  inclined  to  coercive 
tliplomacy.  What  is  a more  likely  prospect,  though,  is  that  there  would 
be  a degree  of  ambiguity  about  Soviet  innocence.  Although  this  probably 
would  cause  the  USSR  some  hesitation,  it  is  doubtful  that  Moscow  could 
refrain  from  some  show  of  force  if  a Soviet  vessel  akin  to  the  Pueblo 


V 


W&.S  seized  or  an  intelligence  gathering  aircraft  was  shot  down  while 
exercising  a right  of  "innocent"  transit, 

A general  circumstance  stimulating  discrete  Soviet  operations  in 
the  third  world,  and  one  to  be  expected  more  frequently  than  hostility 
directed  at  Soviet  personnel  and  property  abroad,  is  domestic  instability 
threatening  the  future  of  a regime  friendly  to  the  USSR.  While  those 
regimes  in  Angola  and  Ethiopia,  for  example,  face  continuing  insurgencies 
other  Soviet  allies  can  probably  expect  to  experience  attempts  by  dis- 
gruntled military  men  to  seize  power,  ethnic  insurgency  and  general 
social  unrest.  A related  stimulus  is  political  change  that  brings  into 
power  a regime  which  looks  to  the  USSR  for  support.  Moscow  may  not 
attempt  to  terminate  a regime  by  political-military  diplomacy  and  would 
have  little  option  than  to  accept  a fait  accompli  ending  the  rule  of 
an  ally.  Lending  support  to  an  anxious  friend  or  one  which  has  just 
dealt  with  a threatened  coup  or  recently  seized  power  is  quite  different, 
however,  for  this  Soviet  action  comes  at  the  request  of  a recognized  gov- 
ernment of  a sovereign  nation  that  is  seeking  to  insure  a status  quo. 
Special  ship  visits  are  most  likely,  but  also  possible  are  the  military 
air  transport  of  armaments  and  the  visit,  where  logistics  are  possible, 
of  a small  number  of  Soviet  combat  aircraft.  These  actions  plus  the 
combat  deployment  of  small  numbers  of  tactical  aircraft,  helicopters, 
and  light  transport  planes  are  conceivable  in  response  to  a serious 
insurgent  threat  to  an  important  third  world  friend,  notwithstanding 
Moscow's  preference  to  merely  supply  aircraft  and  helicopters  and  have 
them  piloted  by  recipient  personnel,  other  third  world  citl  Cubans, 
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or  other  allied  military  men.  Also  mitigating  against  the  need  for 
Soviet  political-military  support  are  the  increased  number  of  mutual 
security  agreements  between  third  world  nations  wliich  allow  new  nations 
to  call  upon  regional  allies  in  crises,  as  Guinea  helped  Liberia  main- 
tain order  in  response  to  rioting  in  1979.20/ 

Soviet  armed  forces  also  might  be  used  to  support  nations  suffering 
aggression  at  the  hands  of  Western  or  Chinese  allies  or  essentially 
outcast  nations  (for  example.  South  Africa).  Two  different  types  of 
countries  are  to  be  distinguished  here:  long-time  regional  allies  with 
noncommunist  "socialist”  regimes,  such  as  Syria,  Iraq,  India  and 
Guinea,  which,  despite  important  differences  with  Moscow,  can  probably 
count  upon  strong  Kremlin  interest  in  averting  their  drawing  away  from  the 
USSR  and  closer  to  the  West;  and  nations  that  more  recently  have  become 
dependent  upon  the  USSR — for  example,  Angola,  Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen — 
whose  regimes  exude  fresh  revolutionary  rhetoric  and  at  least  the 
trappings  of  Marxist-Leninlst  organization.  Potential  antagonists  of 
the  first  group  are  at  least  as  long-standing  as  the  latters’  ties  with 
the  USSR.  Despite  current  quiescence  in  their  hostility,  heightened 
antagonism  or  renewed  conflict  is  plausible,  for  example,  between 
Syria  and  Israel,  India  and  Pakistan,  and  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Moscow's  newer  allies  have  been  involved  in  serious  interstate  conflict 
more  recently  yet.  Notwithstanding  their  modus  vivendi,  Angola  and 
Zaire  maintain  uneasy  relations  with  each  other.  South  African  dominated 
Namibia  also  remains  a threat  to  Luanda.  And  if  Somalia  does  not  invade 
Ethiopia  so  soon  again,  hateful  relations  between  Addis  Ababa  and  Sudan 
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persist;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  South  Yemen  could,  by 
pushing  the  other  Yemen  or  Oman  too  far,  cause  a Sauu-  or  U.S.  supported 
reaction  endangering  the  regime  in  Aden. 

While  the  protection  of  the  status  quo  will  motivate  the  defensive 
support  given  to  allies,  Moscow  also  retains  interest  in  acquiring  new 
situations  of  relative  advantage.  States  having  close  relations  with 
the  West  or  nonaligned  nations  also  may  turn  to  the  USSR  out  of  despera- 
tion if  their  Western  friends  and  neighbors  appear  immobilized  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  by  them  for  support.  A very  large  number  of  nonaligned 
and  non-Soviet  allied  nations  may  prospectively  dispute  bordering  lands 
in  the  pursuit  of  raw  materials,  better  transit  routes,  ethnic  unity, 
or  old-fashioned  empire.  If  a nation  on  the  defensive  concludes  that 
all  is  lost  otherwise — that  is,  neither  its  allies,  the  relevant  regional 
authority  or  the  United  Nations  are  prepared  to  effectively  defend  its 
interests — turning  to  the  USSR  for  succor  may  appear  a necessity.  Offered 
the  opportunity  to  defend  a nation’s  territorial  integrity,  what  Moscow 
would  be  interested  in  ere  the  prospective  gains  and  the  level  of 
effort  necessary  to  compel  an  end  to  the  aggression  being  directed  at 
that  prospective  client.  Here,  as  with  an  ongoing  insurgency,  it  would 
be  important  whether  the  recipient  armed  forces  needed  only  armaments, 
logistics  support  and  morale  reinforcement,  or  the  assisr  :nce  of  foreign 


firepower.  Although  the  latter  may  be  neccessary  and  considered  de- 
sirable by  Moscow,  the  Kremlin  probably  will  remain  concerned  not  to 
deploy  Red  Army  men  or  any  large  number  of  Frontal  Aviation  pilots  In 
the  third  world;  hence  Soviet  dependence  upon  the  availability  of  Cuban 
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or  other  acceptable  military  men  for  combat  chores.  Havana  and  other 


Soviet  allies  may  be  in  agreement  with  Moscow  in  some  instances,  but 


in  others  their  differing  interests  and  objectives  may  make  them  unwill- 


ing to  become  engaged  militarily  on  behalf  of  a prospective  Soviet 


ally. 


Southern  Africa  presents  a special  case  of  insurgencies  aimed 


at  ending  white  domination.  In  the  absence  of  peaceful  accommodations 


between  SWAPO  and  South  Africa  and  its  clients  over  Namibia,  and  between 


the  current  Zimbabwe-Rfiodesia  authorities,  the  Patriotic  Front,  and  the 


Frontline  states,  the  possibility  will  continue  to  exist  of  an  expanded 


Soviet  political-military  role  in  these  affairs.  Despite  the  desire  of 


neighboring  African  nations  to  limit  the  role  of  the  USSR  in  determining 


the  future  course  of  southern  Africa,  and  forboding  in  Havana  and  among 


other  allies  of  the  USSR  about  engaging  South  African  armed  forces  in 


sustai.ned  combat,  prospective  circumstances  may  usher  coercive  opera- 


tions by  Soviet  military  units.  A noncompromising  attitude  or  wuolly 


cynical  behavior  by  Pretoria  over  political  change  in  Namibia,  new 


attacks  by  South  African  military  units  upon  Angola  or  their  entry 


i.ito  the  Zimbabwe  conflict,  the  unwillingness  of  the  new  regime  in 


Salisbury  to  go  further  in  reconstituting  the  political  system  of 


Zimbabwe  or,  alternatively,  to  offer  concessions  to  the  Patriotic 


Front,  cr  an  escalation  of  attacks  by  Salisbury  forces  upon  their  neigh- 


bors' territory  and  Western  support  *or  South  Africa  or  an  outcast  Zimbabwe 


all  increase  the  piospect  of  the  Frontline  states  becoming  more  open  to  a 


heigh. enrd  Soviet  role  for  two  general  reasons:  first,  to  Insure  their 


sovereignty  and  the  security  of  their  citizens  and  property,  and  to  deter 


attack;  and,  second,  to  reimorce  the  pressure  upon  their  antagonists  to 
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comprcnnise. 

Doubtfully  would  the  Frontline  nations  quickly  welcome  Soviet 
helicopter  or  f^ctical  transport  aircraft  support,  let  alone  ground- 
based  air  defense  units,  fighter  aircraft,  or  Red  Army  troops.  But 
faced  with  strong  advei sity,one  or  more  of  those  states  might  appreciate 
an  expanded  nxnnber  of  ship  visits,  a naval  presence  or  the  military  air 
transport  from  the  USSR  of  armaments  as  warning  to  their  regional  ad- 
versaries and  supporters  of  the  latter  in  the  West.  The  development  of 
serious  interstate  conflict  between  a Frontline  nation  and  Zimbabwe  or 
South  Africa  might  well  open  the  way  to  a Soviet  ground  or  air  combat 


presence,  insofar  as  this  support  was  considered  essential  to  national 
security  and  was  unable  to  be  obtained  from  Cuba  or  another  nation  with 
fionaligued  credentials.  Words  like  the  following  taken  from  a 1978  gov- 
ernment statement  on  Africa  may  be  expected  to  justify  Societ  activism 
generally; 


One  cannot  fail  to  see  the  principal  difference 
between  the  assistance  given  by  socialist  coun- 
tries to  the  states  and  peoples  of  Africa  and 
the  armed  Interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Africa  practiced  in  reality  by  Western 
countries  in  their  narrow,  selfish  interests. 

The  assistance  given  by  socialist  countries 
serves  the  just  cause  of  the  liberation  of  the 
peoples  from  racist-colonialist  slavery  and  the 
cause  of  protecting  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 
Integrity  of  states  from  outside  encroachments. 

The  Soviet  people  is  rightly  proud  of  its 
assistance  to  these  lofty  aims. 

Detente  by  no  means  implies  an  artificial 
restriction  of  objective  processes  of  his- 
torical development.  It  is  not  a charter  of 
immunity  for  anti-popular,  corrupt  and  venal 
regimes,  for  any  whatsoever  special  rights  and 
privileges  Inlierlted  from  the  colonial  past  or 
obtained  under  unequal  deals  and  agreement^  21/ 
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Threats  of  U.S.  military  diplomacy,  arms  transfers,  and  covert 
action  are  obvious  potential  instruments  that  might  be  utilized  to  pre- 
clude discrete  Soviet  political-military  operations  in  the  third  world; 
and  in  some  instances  they  may  command  the  support  of  U.S.  national 
authorities  and  seem  sensible.  On  other  occasions,  however,  they  may 
appear  politically  infeasible  or  counterproductive  to  U.S.  interests. 

And  even  when  these  tools  may  seem  necessary,  they  nevertheless  may 
not  be  sufficient.  Moreover,  while  it  does  not  make  sense  to  ajlow  the 
USSR  and  its  allies  confidence  that  the  United  States  will  refrain  from 
forceful  intervention  and  that  they  can  engage  in  political-military 
diplomacy  unilaterally,  it  also  is  wise  to  make  use  of  other  means 
that  are  available  to  bar  and  constrain  Kremlin  resort  to  the  military 
as  its  means  of  obtaining  objectives.  Other  avenues  open  if  a crisis 
begins  to  loom  are:  1)  to  support  regional  political  solutions  and 
peacekeeping  actions;  2)  to  offer  verbal  commitments  of  non-U. S.  mili- 
tary intervention  contingent  upon  similar  Soviet  restraint,  and  declara- 
tions to  withhold  support  from  extra-regional  U.S.  allies  that  might 
intervene  if  extra-regional  Soviet  allies  do  not  become  involved;  3) 
to  make  clear  to  u.J.  allies  and  others  who  might  turn  to  the  United 
States  that  they  should  not  be  confident  of  U.S.  support  if  they  engage 
in  aggression;  .md  A)  to  draw  attention  to  potential  violations  of 
sovereignty  and  other  international  norms  by  the  USSR  if  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Kremlin  to  make  use  of  certain  air  and  even  sea  routes. 

If  actions  such  as  these  might  be  seized  upon  in  the  instance  of 
an  imminent  crisis,  their  utility  might  be  greatly  enhanced  by  seriously 
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attending  to  them  as  part  of  a longer-term  strategy.  In  this  the 
United  States  could  embark  upon  a campaign  offering  the  third  v/orld  a 
choice  between  the  security  of  their  territorial  integrity  and  orienta- 
tion of  nonalignment  on  the  one  hand,  and  superpower  intervention  and 
trampling  upon  their  affairs  or  ones  close  to  them  on  the  other.  To 
support  regional  political  solutions  and  peacekeeping,  delimitations 
upon  alliance  support,  declarations  of  conditional  nonintervention, 
and  the  building  of  mutual  interest  In  respect  for  the  novereignty  of 
airspace  and  Innocent  passage  at  sea,  the  United  States  also  can  attempt 
to  reduce  the  dependency  of  Soviet  allies  upon  the  USSR  and  caution 
Moscow  against  the  conclusion  that  Soviet  military  behavior  in  the  third 
world  does  not  Influence  U.S.  global  alliance  policy  and  defense  spending, 
and  the  climate  of  varied  negotiations  and  other  cooperative  superpower 
behavior.  Finally,  advantage  might  be  seen  in  the  negotiation  of  mutual 
withdrawal  or  restraint  in  deployments  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  naval  and  per- 
haps other  forces  in  selected  regions  that  might  come  to  Include  the 
Mediterranean,  south  Atlantic,  Indian  Ocean,  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the 
southern  ring  of  Asia  and  South  America.  American  policymakers  and  some 
foreign  nations  appreciate  a great  deal  the  forward  presence  of  U.S. 
forces  or  sometime  ease  with  which  they  can  be  inserted  into  a region. 
However,  if  the  United  States  wishes  to  avoid  intervention  and  confronta- 
tion and  yet  does  not  want  to  witness  Soviet  political-military  diplomacy, 
the  course  of  wisdom  may  be  to  pursue  a path  of  at  least  selective  mutual 
restraint  that  would  raise  the  threshold  to  Moscow's  use  of  armed  forces 
as:  a political  instrument. 
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Appendix  A 
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Case  Number  and  Political  Context 


Month/Year 
USSR  Forces 
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Accession  of  parts  of  Finland 
to  USSR 


Accession  of  eastern  Poland 
to  USSR 


3.  Political  future  of  Poland 

4.  Accession  of  northern  Buko- 


Accession  of  northern  Bukovlna 
and  Bessarabia  to  USSR 


5.  Political  future  of  Rumania 

6.  Political  future  of  Bulgaria 

7.  Political  future  of  Hungary 

8.  Accession  of  Sub-Carpathian 

Ruthenia  to  USSR 


9.  Political  future  of  Czechoslovakia 

10,  Accession  of  East  Prussia  to 
USSR 


11.  Political  future  of  Germany 

12.  Political  future  of  Austria 

13^  Accession  of  southern  Sakhalin 
and  Kurile  Islands  to  USSR 


14.  Political  future  of  China 

15.  Acquisition  of  special  rl 


Acquisition  of  special  rights 
in  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen 


16.  Political  future  of  Korea 

17.  Economic  influence  in  Manchuria 

18.  Political  future  of  Bornholm  Is. 

19.  Communist  regime  established  in 
northern  Iran 


Withdrawal  from  Czechoslovakia 


Brookings  File  Number 


June  1944 

16 

Jime  1944 

15 

July  1944 

2 

August  1944 

17 

August  1944 

3 

September  1944 

1 

October  1944 

4 

October  1944 

18 

January  1945 

9 

January  1945 

21 

January  1945 

6 

March  1945 

7 

August  1945 

20 

August  1945 

22 

August  1945 

19 

August  1945 

5 

November  1945 

23 

November  1945 

174 

December  1945 

26 

December  1945 

8 
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Case  Number  and  Political  Context 


Month/Year 
USSR  Forces 
First  Used 


A- 2 


Brookings  File  Number 


21. 

Security  of  Port  Arthur  and 

Dairen 

February  1946 

25 

22. 

Dispute  over  Turkish  provinces 
and  Dardanelles 

March  1946 

27 

?.3. 

Withdrawal  from  China 

March  1946 

14 

24. 

Withdrawal  from  Bornholm  Is. 

March  1946 

175 

25. 

Scvietlzation  of  North  Korea 

July  1946 

13 

26. 

Occupation  of  Haiyang  Island 

March  1947 

29 

27. 

Relations  with  Iran 

August  194/ 

28 

28. 

Sovletizatlon  of  Hungary 

September  1947 

12 

29. 

Sovletization  of  Poland 

September  1947 

10 

30. 

Scvietlzation  of  Rumania 

September  1947 

11 

31. 

Future  of  West  Germany  and  Berlin 

January  1948 

139 

32. 

Communist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia 

February  1948 

30 

33. 

Future  of  West  Germany  and  Berlin 

March  1948 

115 

34. 

Future  of  West  Germany  and  Berlin 

June  1948 

116 

35. 

Relations  with  Denmark 

Septembet  1948 

165 

36. 

Withdrawal  from  North  Korea 

October  1948 

154 

37. 

Civil  war  in  China 

October  1948 

24 

38. 

Relations  with  Iran 

October  1948 

31 

39. 

Security  of  North  Korea 

Early?  1949 

33 

40. 

Relations  with  Iran 

May  1949 

147 

41. 

Relations  with  Yugoslavia 

August  1949 

32 

42. 

Rearmament  of  West  Germany 

January  1950 

117 

43. 

Seizure  of  West  Berlin  territory 

September  1950 

173 
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USSR  yorces 

Case  Muaber  end  Political  Context  first  Used  Brookings  File  Number 


u. 

Security  of  t^hlna 

October  1950 

34 

A5. 

Security  of  North  Korea 

? 1951 

179 

46. 

Seizure  of  West  Berlin  territory 

January  1 9 31 

118 

47. 

Security  ot  regime  in 
Czechoslovakia 

February  1951 

138 

48. 

Security  of  regime  lo  Albania 

Kerch  1951 

38 

49. 

Political  crisis  In  Iran 

Jujie  1951 

40 

50. 

Rearmament  of  West  Germany 

August  1951 

144 

51. 

Yugoslavia's  relations  with  West 

September  1951 

86 

52. 

Rearmament  of  West  Germany 

January  1952 

119 

53. 

Japan  - U.S.  relationship 

June  1952 

39 

54. 

Relations  with  Sweden 

June  1952 

164 

55. 

Yugoslavia's  relations  with  West 

July  1952 

137 

56. 

Rearmament  of  West  Germany 

October  1952 

105 

57. 

Rearmament  of  West  Germany 

March  1953 

148 

58. 

USSR  relaxation  of  controls 
in  Austria 

June  1953 

171 

59. 

Peace  of fenslve-Great  Britain 

June  1953 

129 

60. 

Detaonstrations  In  East  Berlin 

June  1953 

120 

61. 

Security  of  Bulgaria 

October  1953 

35 

62. 

Relations  with  Albania 

May  1954 

142 

63. 

Restoration  of  controls  In 
Austria 

June  1954 

172 

64. 

Relations  with  Sweden 

July  1954 

141 

65. 

Austria  State  Treaty 

May  1955 

151 

66. 

Withdrawal  from  Port  Arthur 
end  Dairen 

May  1955 

153 

67. 

Withdrawal  from  Porkkala 
CPlnland) 

October  1955 

152 
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Number  and  Political  Context 
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USSR  Forces 
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Brookings  File 

68. 

Relations  w?.th  Great  Britain 

October  1955 

145 

69. 

Security  of  regime  in  East 
Germany 

December  1955 

36 

70. 

Relations  with  Japan 

January  1956 

135 

71. 

Relations  with  Yugoslavia 

May  1956 

155 

72. 

Relations  with  China 

June  1956 

156 

73. 

Political  demonstrations 
in  Poland 

June  1956 

43 

74. 

Govemin:jnt  change  in  Poland 

October  1956 

44 

75. 

Crisis  in  Hungary 

October  1956 

46 

76. 

Security  of  regime  in  Rumania 

October  1956 

45 

77. 

Security  of  regime  in  East 
Germany 

October  1956 

42 

78, 

Crisis  in  Hungary 

November  1956 

47 

79. 

Security  of  regime  in  Poland 

November  1956 

41 

80. 

Security  of  regime  In  Bulgaria 

November  1956 

37 

81. 

Western  presence  in  Berlin 

November  1956 

146 

82. 

Security  of  regime  in  Hungary 

March  1957 

50 

83. 

Security  of  regime  in  Syria 

Scptemoer  1957 

48 

84. 

Security  of  regime  in  Syria 

October  1957 

49 

85. 

Western  presence  in  Berlin 

October  1957 

121 

86. 

Western  presence  in  Berlin 

January  1958 

149 

87. 

Relations  with  Poland 

May  1958 

93 

88. 

Withdrawal  from  Rumania 

May  1958 

161 

89. 

U.S.  Intervention  in  Lebanon 

July  1938 

51 

90. 

Western  presence  in  Berlin 

November  1958 

122 
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Case 

Number  and  Political  Context 

Month/Year 

USSR  Forces 
First  Used 

Brookings  File 

91. 

Western  presence  In  Berlin 

February  1959 

123 

92. 

Relations  with  Iran 

March  1959 

56 

93. 

Insurgency  In  Indonesia 

November  1959 

163 

94. 

Crisis  In  Congo 

July  1960 

52 

95. 

Crisis  In  Congo 

September  1960 

53 

96. 

Western  presence  In  Berlin 

September  1960 

150 

97. 

Crisis  in  Laos 

December  1960 

54 

98. 

Western  presence  in  Berlin 

July  1961 

124 

99. 

Indonesia  - Netherlands  conflict 
over  West  Irian 

? 1962 

167 

100. 

Crisis  in  Laos 

January  1962 

55 

101. 

Western  presence  in  Berlin 

February  1962 

125 

102. 

Emplacement  of  missiles  in  Cuba 

July  1962 

57 

103, 

Cuban  missile  crisis 

October  1962 

58 

104. 

Relations  with  Laos 

December  1962 

177 

105. 

Western  presence  in  Berlin 

April  1963 

126 

106. 

Western  presence  in  Berlin 

October  1963 

127 

107. 

Cyprus  crisis 

June  1964 

133 

108. 

Insurgency  in  Congo 

December  1964 

59 

109, 

Border  dispute  with  China 

T 1965 

61 

no. 

Bundestag  meets  in  West  Berlin 

April  1965 

128 

111. 

Relations  with  France 

October  1966 

162 

112. 

Borier  dispute  with  China 

February  1967 

62 

113. 

Egypt-Israel  political  crisis 

May  1967 

64 

114. 

Arab-IsraeJi  war 

June  1967 

65 

115. 

Post  Arab-Israeli  war  hostilities 

June  1967 

66 
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USSR  Forces 

Case  Number  and  Political  Context  First  Used 


Relations  with  Sweden 


Relations  with  Spain 
Israeli  ship  Eilat  sunk 


August  1967 


October  1967 


October  1967 


Brookings  File  Number 


Insurgency  in  North  Yemen 


November  1967 


Seizure  of  U.S.S.  Pueblo  by 
North  Korea 


January  1968 


Relations  with  Czechoslovakia  March  1968 
Relations  with  Czechoslovakia  May  1968 


Insurgency  in  South  Yemen 


June  1968 


Relations  with  Czechoslovakia  July  1968 

Relations  with  Czec>'oslovakia- 
invasion  August  1968 


Relations  with  Rumania 


August  1968 


Security  of  regime  in 
Czechoslovakia 


October  1968 


Seizure  of  Soviet  trawlers 
by  Ghana 


February  1969 


West  Germany  federal  election 
in  West  Berlin 


March  969 


Border  dispute  with  China 


March  1969 


Relations  with  Czechoslovakia  March  1969 

U.S.  EC-121  aircraft  downed  by 
North  Korea  April  1969 


Security  of  Cuba 


July  1969 


Relations  with  Cambodia 


December  1969 


Security  of  regime  in  Somalia  December  1969 


Insurgency  in  Sudan 


? 1970 


Security  of  Egypt 


February  1970 
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138. 

Security  of  regime  in  Somalia 

April  1970 

81 

139. 

Relations  with  France 

May  1970 

136 

lAQ. 

Cease-fire  in  Mijdle  East 

Autumn  1970 

113 

141. 

Jordan-PLO-Syrla  conflict 

September  1970 

75 

142. 

U.S.  reaction  to  USSR  sub- 
marine tender  in  Cuba 

September  1970 

111 

143. 

Relations  with  Yugoslavia 

October  1970 

145 

144. 

West  Germany-QSSR  treaty 

October  1970 

131 

145. 

Demonstrations  in  Polaiid 

December  1970 

178 

146. 

Security  of  Guinea 

December  1970 

82 

147. 

Vest  German  political  visits 
to  Berlin 

Januair,'  1971 

140 

148, 

Insurgency  in  Sri  Lanka 

April  1971 

87 

149. 

Security  of  regime  in  Sierra 
Leone 

May  1971 

83 

150. 

Relations  with  France 

June  1971 

157 

15]  . 

Relations  with  Rumania 

June  1971 

132 

152. 

Indla-Paklstar.  war 

December  1971 

84 

153. 

"’curity  of  regime  in  Somalia 

January  1972 

89 

154. 

Relations  with  Bangladesh 

April  1972 

88 

155. 

Relations  with  Egypt 

May  1972 

170 

156. 

U.S.  response  to  N.  Vietnam 
Easter  offensive 

May  1972 

90 

157. 

Dhofar  rebellion  in  Oman 

? 197  3 

ICl 

158. 

Relations  vii-h  Iran 

January  19.1 

92 

159. 

Assassination  of  PAIGC 
(Port .-Guinea  insurgents) 
leader 

Jan-  • ■'  ;973 

100 
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160. 

Arab-Israeli  conflict 

April  1973 

96 

161. 

Iraq-Kuvalt  dispute 

April  1973 

91 

162. 

Cod  War  between  Great 

Britain  and  Iceland 

May  1973 

95 

163. 

Arab-Israell  war  - 1 

October  1973 

103 

164. 

Arab-Israeli  war  - 2 

October  1973 

104 

165. 

Relations  with  Italy 

October  1973 

168 

166. 

Kurdish  problem  in  Iraq 

? 1974 

94 

167. 

Cyprus  conflict 

July  1974 

96 

168. 

Clearing  of  Suez  Canal 

July  1974 

99 

169. 

Relations  with  Yugoslavia 

September  1974 

97 

17Q. 

Syrla-Israel  conflict 

November  1974 
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171. 

Border  dispute  with  China 

November  1974 

114 

172. 

Conflict  in  Angola 

March  1975 

106 

173, 

Relations  with  United  States 

May  1975 

110 

174. 

Barents  Sea  dispute  with 

Norway 

September  1975 

180 

175. 

Conflict  in  Angola 

November  1975 

107 

176. 

Algeria  - Morocco  - Polisario 
dispute 

January  1976 

181 

177. 

Conflict  in  Lebanon-U.S, 
evacuation 

June  1976 
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Relations  with  Italy 

September  1976 
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Ethlopla-Somalla  war 

November  1977 
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Western  presence  in  Berlin 

January  1978 
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181. 

Security  of  Cuba 

February  1978 

109 
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China-Vietnam  conflict 
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China-Vietnam  war 

February  1979 
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